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CANADIAN  WEITERS  AND  AMERICAN 

POLITICS 

THE  purpose  of  the  present  note  is  to  examine  the 
tnithfukiess  of  the  charge  that  Canadian  writers 
in  the  University  Magazine  are  animated  by  malice  and 
misled  by  prejudice  when  they  deal  with  matters  concerning 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  A  simple  contradiction 
will  not  suffice.  It  must  be  enforced  by  illustration  and 
made  impressive  by  a  certain  expanse  of  writing. 

There  was  a  time  when  Canadian  writers  were  much 
concerned  about  Uterature,  which  is  the  last  thing  a  writer 
should  think  about.  But  the  movement  for  the  creation 
of  a  Canadian  Uterature  as  apart  from  the  Uterature  of  the 
worid  never  came  to  much.  It  ended  as  an  internal  rum- 
bUng.  More  recently,  Canadian  writers  have  taken  to  the 
practice  of  looking  upon  life  at  large,  reflecting  upon  it, 
and  recording  in  their  own  dialect,  for  aU  who  choose  to  read, 
the  result  of  their  observation. 

When  one  lifts  up  his  eyes,  they  inevitably  fall  upon 
the  United  States;  and  because  pubUc  life  is  so  small  at 
home  and  so  large  and  compUcated  there  it  is  bound  to  fix 
the  gaze.  It  is  so  "  compelUng  ",  as  the  editors  of  the  maga- 
zines say,  that  one  cannot  help  commenting  upon  it.  There 
is  much  to  wonder  at,  much  to  admire,  much  to  praise; 
but  the  American  voice  of  admiration,  wonder,  and  praise 
appears  to  the  stranger  so  entirely  adequate  for  all  the  needs 
of  the  case  that  he  does  not  feel  the  necessity  for  adding  his 
small  note  to  the  general  chorus.  He  is  compelled  rather  to 
give  heed  to  that  undertone  of  doubt,  suspicion,  and  fear, 
which  a  fresh  perception  detects  in  growing  volume  in  the 
minds  of  the  best  Americans  who  meditate  upon  their  own 
problems. 
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Until  very  recently  our  affairs  on  this  American  Con- 
tinent were  of  very  little  interest  to  civilized  people,  not 
any  more  so  than  the  affairs  of  China  shut  in  behind  her 
wall  of  arrogance.  But  now  that  the  United  States  has 
come  out  into  the  world  and  is  beginning  to  do  her  proper 
business,  helping  the  helpless  to  help  themselves,  as  she 
did  in  Cuba,  and  is  doing  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines, 
warning  off  marauders  from  the  republics  of  Central  America, 
and  admonishing  the  people  who  inhabit  them,  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  has  been  created  in  her  affairs.  When 
she  was  a  child  she  thought  as  a  child,  and  grown-up  people 
treated  her  as  the  child  of  a  stranger,  with  good-natured 
toleration,  cool  indifference,  or  sheer  neglect. 

As  a  check  upon  conduct  there  is  nothing  so  impor- 
tant for  a  man  or  a  nation  as  to  know  what  other  men  and 
other  nations  think.  By  force  of  that  men  have  emerged 
from  savagery,  and  nations  have  become  civilised.  Under 
pressure  of  this  power  Russia  was  driven  to  mend  her  con- 
stitutional ways;  and  a  nation  will  now  hesitate  before  put- 
ting a  private  citizen  to  death  upon  evidence  which  is  not 
convincing  to  this  world-opinion.  That  is  the  lesson  which 
Dreyfus  taught  France,  which  Spain  learned  from  Ferrer, 
and  Austria  is  now  practising  in  the  case  of  Lieut.  Hofrichter. 

Abandoned  by  the  large  world  at  the  time  of  its  birth, 
the  United  States  was  not  well  treated  by  its  own  writers. 
They  pitched  their  note  to  suit  an  ear  attuned  to  the  soft 
voice  of  flattery.  The  insincere  adulation  which  men  com- 
monly offer  to  women  was  offered  to  the  people  at  large. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  rough  truth  they  continued  to 
demand  of  their  prophets  that  they  should  smooth  their 
tongues  and  speak  smooth  things,  "  prophesying  deceits  and 
words  which  are  smoother  than  butter."  Great  swelling 
words  of  vanity  were  also  employed  deliberately  by  the 
politicians  in  order  that  they  might  make  merchandise  of 
the  people,  appeasing  them  with  hosannas  of  greatness, 
whilst  they  were  being  robbed  with  impunity. 
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There  were  prophets,  of  course,  who  did  not  bow  the 
knee  to  Demos,  resolute  to  speak  without  the  preamble, 
"  an  it  please  your  Majesty  ";  but  their  voice  was  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  for  repentance  and  reform. 
The  people  refused  to  give  ear,  because  they  had  been  taught 
that  the  lovely  catalogue  of  virtues — whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just — ^was  not  complete  without  the  all-embracing 
formula,  whatsoever  things  are  American.  Because  Cana- 
dian writers  do  not  adopt  this  creed  they  are  convicted  of 
prejudice. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the 
statement  that  Canadian  writers  or  the  Canadian  people 
either  are  prejudiced  against  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed  the  contrary  is  true.  American  young 
men  born  of  EngUsh  speaking  parents  in  the  United  States 
are  coming  amongst  us  in  increasing  numbers.  They  are 
everywhere,  in  offices,  factories,  universities,  churches,  and 
clubs.  They  are  crowding  upon  our  western  lands.  Their 
children  go  to  school  with  our  children.  They  make  our 
best  citizens.  We  Uke  them  because  they  are  simple  people 
like  ourselves,  and  they  like  us  and  our  institutions  so  well 
that  they  quickly  become  Canadians,  which  is  only  a  step 
backward  to  the  race  from  which  we  both  are  sprung;  and 
this  without  the  least  prejudice  to  our  growing  affection 
for  all  which  pertains  to  England. 

All  political  problems  are  one  problem,  how  to  achieve 
social  happiness.  The  aspect  which  it  presents  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Canada  is  almost  identical,  because 
our  environment  is  so  much  alike.  The  business  of  all 
writers  is  to  strip  the  problem  of  its  accessories,  so  that  we 
may  see  it  as  it  is,  to  free  it  from  all  entanglement  with 
the  contingent,  so  that  we  may  deal  with  it  face  to  face. 
That  is  the  only  reason  for  studying  history.  That  is  why 
Canadian  writers  are  studying  the  history  of  the  United 
States  as  never  before.  W^e  too  have  problems  before 
us,  and  we  turn  to  them  to  find  what  their  experience  has 
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been.  We  do  not  intend  this  as  an  impertinence.  It  is 
our  right.  The  book  of  history  is  open  to  the  world  for  all 
to  read,  and  if  we  find  words  of  warning  on  the  page  we  shall 
not  rightly  be  convicted  of  prejudice  if  we  transcribe  them 
for  our  own  use.  Nor  is  it  an  evidence  of  prejudice  that  we 
do  not  transcribe  all  the  pages.  A  few  men  cannot  do  every- 
thing. If  we  select  the  portions  which  serve  as  warnings 
the  historians  of  the  United  States  may  be  trusted  to  hold 
up  those  aspects  which  are  worthy  of  imitation.  Indeed 
that  task  has  already  been  excellently  done,  and  between 
us  both  we  shall  have  a  true  picture.  It  is  some  offset  to 
the  denunciations  of  the  Baptist  to  say  that  the  har- 
bour of  Csesarea-PhiHppi  was  much  improved  by  the 
tetrarch  of  Judaea. 

The  migration  to  the  shores  which  afterwards  became 
the  United  States  was  an  ''  experiment  in  freedom."  It 
was  believed  that  ''  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  would 
be  amongst  the  rocks  of  New  England.'*  The  end  of  all 
poHtics  and  of  individual  effort  is  the  achievement  of  order 
and  liberty.  It  is  for  that  we  are  in  Canada.  Surely  then 
we  should  learn  from  each  other  what  progress  has  been 
made  and  the  steps  by  which  it  has  been  gained. 

The  last  word  upon  government  has  not  been  said. 
Parliamentary  institutions  are  still  on  trial  as  they  were 
in  Bismarck's  day,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated 
that  men  who  know  nothing  about  anything  else  may  know 
all  about  government.  With  the  exception  of  England 
and  Hungary  there  is  no  form  of  government  in  the  world 
which  goes  back  beyond  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it 
will  not  do  to  say  that  any  one  form  has  become  so  fixed 
that  it  may  be  considered  everlasting. 

The  first  thing  to  be  clear  about  is  that  we  are  pro- 
ceeding by  different  paths.  We  are  following  a  course 
which  the  English  have  travelled  ever  since  they  landed 
in  Britain  at  least.  The  people  of  the  United  States  broke 
into  a  new  direction,  chiefly  under  the  persuasion  of  certain 
guides  who  lived  in  France,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
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genius  of  that  race  had  drawn  up  as  rules  for  guidance  cer- 
tain theoretical  propositions  based  upon  hypothetical  con- 
siderations. It  has  come  to  be  a  question  between  experi- 
ence and  theory.  There  is  no  evidence  of  prejudice  in  com- 
paring our  own  situation  with  that  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  balance  is  in  our  favour  the  demon- 
stration wiU  be  of  comfort  to  us  and  good  for  their  souls. 

Infection  spreads.  The  peculiar  diversion  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Alabama  employ  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
life  in  a  sub-tropical  climate  soon  comes  to  be  practised 
in  Illinois.  Torture  and  joy  in  the  sight  of  it  is  a  mark  of 
the  savage,  whether  he  be  a  red  Indian  or  an  American 
citizen.  The  stigma  is  there  and  it  cannot  be  explained 
away.  If  New  York  and  Philadelphia  have  a  corrupt 
municipal  government,  which  by  common  consent  they 
do  have,  the  government  of  Montreal  will  become  corrupt 
too,  and  has  become  corrupt,  by  a  process  of  direct  infection. 
It  is  not  a  sign  of  prejudice  but  of  a  desire  for  self- 
preservation  to  fly  the  yeUow  flag  over  a  plague  spot.  It 
becomes  tlien  a  duty  for  Canadian  writers  to  warn  the 
people  as  impressively,  and  even  as  violently  as  they  can. 

Nothing  could  be  more  free  from  prejudice  than  the 
conduct  of  the  Canadian  Government  towards  the  United 
States.  It  permits  their  Customs  Officers  to  board  British 
ships  200  miles  below  Montreal,  at  the  risk  of  confirming 
the  belief  in  the  minds  of  passengers  that  all  the  region 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  belongs  to  them. 
It  permits  officials  of  the  American  department  of  immi- 
gration to  board  the  outgoing  trains  in  the  stations  at 
Montreal,  and  catechise  passengers  upon  their  nationality 
and  intentions.  A  parallel  to  this  excess  of  amiabiUty 
could  only  be  found  in  the  presence  of  German  officials  at 
QueenstowTi,  Fishguard,  and  Charing  Cross,  or  Canadian 
officials  at  Sandy  Hook  or  in  the  Grand  Central  depot  at 
New  York.  As  a  final  example  of  this  national  good-will 
American  newspapers  are  encouraged  to  estabhsh  bureaus 
at  Ottawa  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  half  truths  and 
disseminating  vulgar  sedition. 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  a  civilized  traveller  from 
Europe,  who  enters  the  United  States  by  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, might  bring  with  him  a  mind  prejudiced  against  a 
people  which  permits  its  officials  to  enquire  formally  and 
compel  his  signature  to  a  statement  that  he  has  never  been 
in  prison,  in  an  almshouse,  in  an  institution  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  insane;  that  he  is  not  a  polygamist 
or  anarchist;  that  he  is  not  deformed  or  crippled;  and  that 
he  is  able  to  read  and  write.  But  this  bewildered  traveller 
must  not  be  blamed  too  severely:  he  may  have  landed  in 
Turkey  or  China  without  being  subjected  to  a  like  indignity. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  succeeded  in  landing  and  therefore, 
being  able  to  read,  he  would  probably  require  the  services 
of  a  newspaper. 

If  he  had  any  discrimination  he  would  buy  the  "  Even- 
ing Post/'  Let  us  assume  further  that  he  came  ashore 
on  Saturday,  October  30th  1909;  and  I  fear  his  mind  would 
not  be  freed  from  prejudice  by  the  aid  of  his  reading.  He 
would  learn  from  the  first  page  that  the  government  of  New 
York  was  under  the  control  not  of  the  people  but  of  an 
organization  which  is  described  in  the  same  issue  by  the 
following  words:  "for  a  hundred-and-twenty  years  its  his- 
tory has  been  of  theft,  graft,  election  frauds,  prosecutions, 
and  investigations."  He  would  also  gather  that  an  election 
was  in  progress  to  displace  or  perpetuate  that  organization. 
He  could  have  no  doubt  what  the  issue  would  be,  since  his 
journal  declared:  "  no  calumny  could  be  so  outrageous,  no 
reproach  so  bitter,  as  to  assert  that  the  great  and  clear 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a  government  of  thieves  and  bawds 
was  put  before  the  people,  and  that  they  were  too  uncon- 
cerned or  too  sluggish  or  too  corrupt  to  seize  it."  And  yet 
he  might  learn  three  days  afterwards  that  the  candidate 
selected  by  this  organization  was  actually  elected  chief 
magistrate  of  New  York. 

If  this  student  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  community 
into  which  he  had  come  was  diligent  to  pursue  his  enquiry, 
he  would  find  that  the  next  paragraph  in  his  newspaper 
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dealt  with  the  suspicion  that  an  incorruptible  police  com- 
missioner had  been  dismissed  in  furtherance  of  a  plot,  by 
which  the  powers  that  prey  should  obtain  control  of  the 
police  during  the  election  which  was  about  to  take  place. 
Next  in  order  he  would  find  an  estimate  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  man  who  was  shortly  to  be  elected  mayor. 
It  was  declared  to  be  ''  infamous,"  and  marked  by  "  bru- 
tahty  and  recklessness." 

The  Irish  race  has  developed  a  genius  for    municipal 
government  as  the  Greeks  developed    a  genius  for  beauty; 
the    Romans   for   law;   the   English     for   hberty;   and   the 
Hebrews  for  sublimity;  but  this    theory  would  not  account 
fully  to  oiu"  enquirer  when    he  turned  from  local  conditions 
to  a  study  of  federal  poUtics  by   means  of  the  newspaper  in 
his  hand.     In  the  next  article    he  is  informed,  "  that  the 
Customs  service  is  rotten  from  top  to  bottom  is  too  notori- 
ous to  arouse  particular    astonishment,  even  when  the  Col- 
lector admits  the  fact.      Every  frequent  traveller  to  Europe 
knows   of  the   bribe-takers   on     the   docks."      And   finally, 
the  fourth  editorial  occupies  a  column  of  space  in  its  dealing 
with   the   judicial    procedure    of   near    a    hundred    miUion 
people,  not  vituperatively  but    with    calm  recital    from  a 
Report  which  was  made   by  a  ConMnission  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  1904:  "The  condition   of  our  courts  recalls 
that  of  the  courts  of  the  Roman  Empire  before  the  refonns 
instituted  by  Justinian,  and  of  which    Gibbon  wrote,  as  if 
describing  our  own  situation.     The  expense    of  the  pursuit 
sometimes  exceeded  the  value    of  the  prize,  and  the  fairest 
rights  were  abandoned  by    the  poverty  or  prudence  of  the 
claimants.     Such   costly  justice  might    tend  to  abate  the 
spirit  of  Utigation,  but  the  unequal  pressure    seems  only  to 
increase  the  influence  of  the  rich,   and    to  aggravate  the 
misery  of  the  poor.     By  these  dilatory  and  expensive  pro- 
ceedings the  wealthy  pleader  obtains   a  more  certain  advan- 
tage than  he  could   hope  from  the  accidental  corruption  of 
a  judge." 
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It  may  be  alleged  that  these  utterances  are  also  the 
result  of  prejudices  on  the  part  of  an  "  un-American " 
newspaper,  but  that  charge  cannot  be  levelled  against  Pre- 
sident Taft,  when  he  declared  that,  "  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law  in  all  the  States  in  the  Union  is  a  dis- 
grace to  our  civilization;  "  nor  against  Mr.  Justice  Brewer 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  he  protested  that  the  restriction 
proposed  to  be  put  upon  the  Court  of  Equity  was  *'  a  step 
backwards  towards  barbarism.'* 

To  be  perfectly  fair  one  exception  requires  to  be  made. 
There  are  in  Canada  a  number  of  persons  descended  from 
ancestors  who  are  commonly  known  as  Loyalists.  They 
have  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
flag  on  British  territory;  and  it  is  especially  marked  against 
a  flag  which  is  starred  and  striped.  But  their  action  is 
entitled  to  a  word  of  explanation  if  not  of  excuse.  It  is 
all  an  affair  of  early  education.  They  were  taught  by  their 
fathers  that  loyalty  is  never  a  crime  nor  patriotism  a  vice. 
It  was  difl&cult  for  those  ancient  men  to  take  a  dispassionate 
view  of  the  case.  They  were  Englishmen  living  in  America, 
which  was  at  that  time  British  territory  acquired  by  the 
best  of  titles,  by  conquest,  treaty,  and  effective  possession. 
They  were  imder  the  protection  of  England.  England 
had  been  at  war,  and  the  cost  was  heavy.  They  were  asked 
to  pay  their  share,  and  the  proposal  seemed  to  them  an 
honourable  and  reasonable  one.  Their  neighbours  thought 
differently.  Treason  became  loyalty,  and  loyalty  treason. 
They  were  offered  the  poor  privilege  of  forsaking  all  they 
had  so  laboriously  acquired,  and  going  a  second  time  into 
the  wilderness.  The  descendants  of  these  loyalists  are  yet 
in  Canada  and  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  purging  their 
memory  of  the  wrongs  which  their  fathers  endured. 

In  every  community  there  is  a  leaven.  If  it  is  vital 
and  considerable  in  quantity  it  will  leaven  the  whole  lump. 
By  such  means  the  English  and  the  Iroquois  grew  into  a 
nation,  transforming  invaders  and  prisoners  and  incorpo- 
rating them  into  the  new  society.   Without  this  active  prin- 
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ciple  a  community  becomes  an  inert  mass  incapable  of 
organization,  increasing  in  bulk  by  accretion  alone,  but 
without  a  soul  to  animate  it.  In  earlier  days  the  Puritans 
of  New  England,  the  Cavaliers  of  Virginia,  and  the  Dutch 
of  New  Holland  supplied  this  transmuting  power  to  them- 
selves and  the  alien  breeds  which  chanced  to  come  within 
its  influence.  There  was  the  beginning  of  a  nation  of  Ameri- 
cans, strong  reUant,  righteous,  and  ready  to  fight  against 
each  other,  or  against  the  worid  in  defence  of   their  principles. 

At  the  first  Congress  of  Philadelphia  the  question  arose, 
what  name  should  be  employed  to  describe  the  language 
of  the  people.  One  member  proposed  that  they  should 
retain  the  word  "  EngUsh,"  and  that  the  people  of  England 
should  be  compelled  to  find  another  term  to  indicate  their 
form  of  speech.  The  significance  of  the  term  "  American  ^' 
appears  to  have  changed,  and  no  longer  distinctly  specifies 
the  noble  remnant  to  which  it  once  appHed.  It  belonged 
originally  to  Anglo-Saxons.  It  might  now  be  as  well  if 
they  were  to  abandon  it  to  the  Orientals,  the  Slavs,  the 
Latins,  and  the  Celts  who  claim  it  so  vociferously,  and  find 
a  new  name  for  themselves.  Let  us  enquire  if  this  pro- 
posal is  so  absurd  as  it  appears. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  do 
not  belong  to  the  race  whose  native  tongue  is  EngHsh.  If 
the  inhabitants  of  New  York  be  conceived  of  in  the  image 
of  one  man,  73  per  cent,  of  him  will  be  born  of  foreign  parent- 
age. The  typical  Chicagoan  is  77  per  cent.  aHen.  In  the 
chief  cities  three-quarters  to  four-fifths  of  the  population 
are  of  foreign  parentage.  In  all  the  North  Atlantic  States 
the  proportion  of  alien  born  to  natives  is  as  51  to  a  hun- 
dred. In  Wisconsin  it  is  71  and  in  Minnesota  seventy-four. 
These  statements  are  made  upon  the  authority  of  the  Census 
of  1900,  which  shows  in  further  detail  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  that  year  was  75,693,000,  of  whom  8,803,000  were 
negroes.  Of  these  there  were  actually  born  abroad 
10,460,000  or  13.7  per  cent.:  and  26,198,000  or  34.3  per  cent. 
w^ere  born  of  foreign  parentage.    The  official  estimate  of 
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population  in  1908  was  87,189,000.  In  the  preceding  nine 
years  the  immigration  was  7,441,000,  of  whom  only  803,000 
spoke  English.  Deducting  the  negroes  in  their  increased 
numbers  from  the  population,  the  returns  yield  a  percentage 
of  56.8  as  born  of  foreign  parentage,  and  this  estimate  makes 
no  account  of  population  derived  from  continental  Europe 
more  than  one  generation  ago. 

Another  way  of  approaching  this  problem  of  race  is 
through  the  immigration  statistics.  The  total  population 
in  1820,  when  the  records  began,  was  9,638,000,  of  whom 
7,866,000  were  white.  Of  this  85  per  cent,  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  of  English-speaking  origin.  This  popu- 
lation doubled  at  least  twice  in  70  years,  which  would  yield 
26  millions;  and  by  1910  would  possibly  amount  to  36  mil- 
lions. Add  foreign-born  British  in  1900,  who  were  2,789,000, 
and  to  that  their  increase  of  500,000,  and  to  that  another 
million  of  British  immigration  since  1900.  This  yields  a 
total  of  only  41  millions  out  of  the  whole  population. 

Of  a  less  specific  nature,  but  equally  significant,  is  the 
changing  character  of  the  English  speech.  Everywhere 
there  is  evidence  of  the  evasion  of  those  difficulties  which 
aliens  find  with  the  consonants  of  our  language.  The  shib- 
boleth of  the  English  is  the  letters  th  and  j,  and  the  sound 
of  them  is  now  rarely  heard  in  the  land.  From  Galveston 
to  Chicago  th  is  pronounced  t,  as  in  the  common  expression 
"what  t'  hell;"  Jimmy  becomes  "  Chimmy;"  Journal, 
''Choinal;"  world,  "woild;'^  they,  "  dey  " — each  race 
avoiding  the  crux  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  American 
writers  now  write  English  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  tongue. 
It  is  not  the  language  of  daily  speech  and  when  they  write 
they  find  it  unfamiliar,  hard,  and  inflexible. 

We  must  free  our  minds  from  the  delusion  that  the 
amiable,  sweet-tempered,  amusing,  kindly,  educated  men 
whom  one  meets  in  the  universities,  clubs,  churches,  offices, 
and  homes  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  They  are  merely  the  saving 
remnant  who  hate  corruption  and  covetousness,  who  regard 
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divorce  as  always  a  calamity  and  usually  a  disgrace.  To 
these  our  hearts  warm  and  our  hands  are  stretched  out. 
If  they  were  in  the  majority  we  might  long  ago  have  asked 
permission  to  cast  in  our  lot  with  theirs  in  this  new  world. 

The  most  specific  form  in  which  this  charge  has 
appeared  was  in  the  "  Canadian  Times,"  that  excellent  '- 
periodical  which  perished  too  soon,  and  it  was  fastened  upon 
three  rather  well  known  writers  with  the  words, ''  when 
they  lurch  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  United  States 
their  judgment  and  accuracy  become  warped  and  dis- 
torted by  prejudice."  In  the  conclusion  of  that  article 
to  which  reference  is  made  we  are  supplied  with  the  coward 
counsel:  agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly  lest  thy  adver- 
sary dehver  thee  to — Germany,  "  should  the  worst  that 
is  feared  happen  to  Old  England; "  and  we  are  offered  the 
riddle:  "  To  what  or  to  whom  can  Canada  look  but  to  the 
friendship  of  the  repubUc  to  the  south  if  not  to  union  with 
her."  Let  us  admit  to  the  uttermost  that  the  ''  American 
Repubhc  is  a  great  big  fact,"  and  then  we  shall  be  free  to 
enquire  what  kind  of  a  reed  it  is  we  are  expected  to  rely 
upon.  In  the  outset  we  should  not  fail  to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  general  principle  enunciated  in  the  fable  of  the  woK 
and  the  lamb,  and  its  practical  appHcation  in  the  conduct 
of  the  United  States  towards  us  when  we  had  our  rebelUon 
in  1837,  and  our  trouble  with  the  Fenians  in  1866  and  1870; 
and  towards  Mexico,  when  General  Sherman  was  ordered 
to  escort  Mr.  Lewis  Campbell  as  minister  to  the  revolutionary 
bandit,  Juarez,  for  the  encouragement  of  a  rebellion  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  MaximiHan. 

It  is  a  legitimate  task  examining  the  kind  of  trap  into 
which  a  man  is  invited  to  place  his  foot.  A  nation  is  not 
great  because  it  is  rich.  An  indi\ddual  who  is  rich  can 
accomplish  much;  but  an  aggregation  of  rich  men  does  not 
make  a  rich  nation.  Rather  are  riches  alone  a  source  of 
weakness,  since  the  possessor  is  a  more  desirable  prey.  Japan 
is  the  poorest  nation  in  the  world,  and  it  has  accompUshed 
the  most  in  our  time.  Wealth  is  always  a  hostage  and 
sometimes  valuable  as  part  of  an  indemnity. 
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It  requires  no  high  capacity  for  prophecy  to  foretell 
what  inevitably  happens  to  a  nation  in  which  wealth  and 
luxury  stand  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  social  organization,  which 
includes  some  arrangements  for  national  defence.  A  nation 
in  which  each  man  is  a  king  and  all  men  equal  in  power  and 
glory  cannot  organize  itself  even  for  industrial  purposes. 
A  man  whose  business  in  life  is  to  sell  railway  tickets  or  '*  locate 
guests  "  in  a  hotel,  and  who  insists  upon  being  considered 
not  as  a  railway  official  or  a  clerk,  but  as  a  ^'  free  and  equal," 
or  even  considered  at  all,  will  not  perform  his  humble  duties 
efficiently.  His  cool  insolence  is  merely  a  protest  that  his 
manhood  is  outraged,  if  a  traveller  does  not  choose  to  enter 
into  a  community  of  feeling  with  him  in  the  larger  issues 
of  Hfe.  If  he  is  asked  to  sell  a  ticket  which  will  entitle  the 
purchaser  to  sleep  in  a  lower  berth  and  has  none  available, 
he  must  not  state  the  fact  simply,  lest  it  might  be  inferred 
that  he  was  merely  an  employee  of  a  corporation.  When 
he  says :  "  There  aint  no  lowers  left,  but  I  can  give  you  a 
nice  juicy  upper,''  he  has  vindicated  his  right  of  freedom 
and  equality. 

It  is  no  part  of  a  patriot's  duty  to  cry  peace  when  there 
is  no  peace.  That  is  the  business  proper  to  an  enemy  of  the 
people.  Happily  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  do 
not  require  to  look  to  Canada  for  an  estimate  of  their  social 
condition.  We  need  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  revela- 
tions which  are  contained  in  the  cheaper,  and  therefore  more 
popular,  of  their  magazines;  but  no  friend  of  the  United 
States,  whether  he  Hve  within  or  without  its  borders,  can 
afford  to  neglect  a  book  which  Messrs.  Harpers  have  just 
published  for  General  Lee  under  the  title  *'  The  Valour  of 
Ignorance."  This  work  of  a  distinguished  officer  is  intro- 
duced to  the  world  by  General  Chaffee  and  General  Story, 
all  of  whom  write  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  bitterness 
which  the  book  contains,  and  the  merciless  exposure  of  the 
elements  of  weakness  in  their  country.  A  passage  like  the 
following  is  awful  in  its  severity:  ''High  and  low,  the 
ambitions    of    the    heterogeneous    masses    that    now  riot 
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and  revel  within  the  confines  of  this  Republic  only  regard 
it  in  a  parasitical  sense,  as  a  land  to  batten  on  and  grow 
big  in,  whose  resources  are  not  to  be  developed  and  con- 
served for  the  furtherance  of  the  RepubUc's  greatness,  but 
only  to  satisfy  the  larval  greed  of  those  who  subsist  upon 
its  fatness.'' 

The  answer  which  may  be  made  to  this  is  an  appeal 
to  the  miUtary  qualities  which  were  developed  in  the  Civil 
War.  But  w^e  have  information  upon  that  also  in  General 
Sherman's  "  Home  Letters  "  which  have  been  so  sympathe- 
tically edited  by  Mr.  Mark  Howe.  It  required  several  years 
to  develop  those  qualities,  and  the  population  was  not  so 
heterogeneous  at  that  time  as  it  is  now.  General  Sherman 
writes  in  one  letter  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh  which  was  early 
in  the  war:  "  My  division  had  about  8,000  men:  at  least  half 
ran  away,  and  out  of  the  remaining  half  I  have  302  soldiers 
and  16  officers  killed  and  over  1,200  wounded."  Again 
he  writes:  "Our  men  are  not  good  soldiers.  They  brag, 
but  don't  perform,  complain  sadly  if  they  don't  get  every- 
thing they  want,  and  a  march  of  a  few  miles  uses  them  up. 
Indeed  I  never  saw  such  a  set  of  grumblers  as  our  volun- 
teers, about  their  food,  clothing,  arms."  Upon  those  who 
were  charged  with  the  management  of  the  War  General 
Sherman  is  equally  severe :     "  Our  rulers  think  more  of  who 

shall  get  office  than  who  can  save  the  country 

The  whole  matter  is  resolved  into  a  war  between  the 
parties,  and  neither  cares,  or  seems  to  care,  a  d — n  for 
the  service  or  his  country.  Instead  of  damaging  each  other, 
they  will  shake  faith  in  our  whole  fabric  of  government." 
The  cause  of  the  war,  he  thought,  was  ''  not  alone  in 
the  nigger,  but  in  the  mercenary  spirit  of  our  countrymen;  " 
and  he  cites  the  case  of  Cincinnati  as  proof  of  his  assertion : 
"  Cincinnati  furnishes  more  contraband  goods  than  Charles- 
ton, and  has  done  more  to  prolong  the  war  than  the  state 
of  South  Carolina.  Not  a  merchant  there  but  would 
sell  salt,  bacon,  powder,  and  lead  if  they  can  make  money 
by  it."    As  late  as  May  8th  1865,  General  Sherman  writes: 
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"  A  breach  must  be  made  between  Grant  (and  myself)  or 
certain  cliques  at  Washington,  who  have  got  a  nice  thing, 
are  gone  up."  "  Washington,"  he  assures  us  in  another 
letter,  ''is  as  corrupt  as  hell,  made  so  by  the  looseness  and 
extravagance  of  war.  I  will  avoid  it  as  a  pest-house." 
It  required  several  years  to  develop  an  army,  and  modern 
campaigns  do  not  last  that  long. 

And  yet  General  Lee  assures  us  that  this  condition  of 
heterogeneity  is  precisely  that  which  makes  not  for  peace 
but  for  war.  He  thinks  that  the  precipitating  causes  of 
all  future  wars  rest  with  the  people;  that  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  criminality  of  the  populace  are  to  be  found  con- 
comitant probabilities  of  war;  that  the  United  States 
exceeds  all  other  civiHzed  nations  in  crime;  and  that  this 
criminality  arises  from  its  heterogeneous  population,  which 
can  read  but  is  not  educated,  cannot  distinguish  between 
what  is  false  and  what  is  true,  and  fails  to  observe  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  other  people.  The  mob-mind,  says 
the  author,  is  ''credulous  and  savage;  primitive,  hence 
brutal;  feminine,  hence  without  reason  .  .  .  and  is 
active  only  in  a  destructive  sense." 

Nor  is  the  military  power  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
author's  view,  in  possession  of  means  of  action  sufficient 
for  its  needs.  He  shows  the  hopeless  weakness  of  the  army, 
the  uselessness  of  most  of  the  coast  defences,  the  little  depen- 
dence that  can  be  placed  upon  volunteer  and  militia  forces, 
and  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  Alaska,  and  the  Pacific  coast.  He  describes  the 
defects  of  American  warships  and  the  inadequacy  of  their 
bases.  He  considers  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  invites  war 
and  declares  that  his  country  has  neither  army  nor  mili- 
tary system,  neither  arms  nor  equipments,  neither  staff 
nor  plans,  and,  at  bottom  of  all,  a  population  capable  of 
provoking  war  but  not  of  waging  it.  He  ends  his  book 
by  declaring  that  after  an  unsuccessful  war  the  forces  of 
the  Republic  would  "  scatter,  as  heretofore,  dissension 
throughout  the  Union,  breed  rebellions,  class  and  sectional 
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insurrections,  until  this  het€rogeneous  Republic,  in  its 
principles,  shall  disintegrate,  and  again  into  the  palm  of 
re-established  monarchy  pay  the  toll  of  its  vanity  and  its 
scorn." 

These  things  are  not  without  instruction  for  us.  We 
are  following  in  the  same  path,  scouring  the  world  for  immi- 
grants, scattering  our  heritage  to  the  right  and  the  left  for 
the  benefit  of  any  one  who  may  seize  upon  it.  Our  notion 
of  ''  developing  the  country "  is  to  eviscerate  it,  mining 
the  phosphates  and  nitrates  from  the  soil  under  a  pretext 
of  farming,  ravaging  the  shores  for  fish,  and  felHng  the 
forests  with  ax  and  fire.  When  this  work  is  accomplished — 
What  then?  Nothing  but  the  record  of  a  lost  race  in  a  dead 
sea,  known  as  America.  A  nation  which  does  nothing  for 
civilization  is  a  parasite.  Better  for  us  that  we  should 
remain  a  parasite  upon  England  than  a  parasite  upon  a 
parasite,  even  if  we  should  run  contrary  to  that  destiny 
which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  declares  that  Providence  has 
decreed  for  us.     Possibly  we  shall  do  neither. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  abstractly  wise, 
they  would  appoint  a  Commission,  as  they  propose  to  do 
in  connexion  with  their  Tariff,  to  obtain  a  consensus  of  world- 
opinion  upon  their  situation,  composed,  let  us  say,  of 
Messrs.  Rudyard  Kipling,  G.  B.  Shaw,  G.  Lowes  Dickinson, 
and  Professors  Mavor,  Macnaughton,  and  Leacock.  The 
report  written  in  collaboration  by  these  observers  would  surely 
contain  matter  for  profound  contemplation. 

The  case  is  too  serious  to  waste  our  time  in  recrimina- 
tion. Is  the  thing  true?  That  is  the  question,  and  not — 
Is  the  writer  prejudiced?  Let  us  both  take  to  ourselves 
the  advice,  *'  Thy  faults  to  know,  make  use  of  every  friend 
and  every  foe."  For  a  conclusion,  that  plaintive  enquiry 
which  Paul  addressed  to  the  Galatians  will  do  very  well: 
Am  I  become  thy  enemy  because  I  tell  the  truth? 

The  Editor 


THE  EDUCATED  LAYMAN 

THE  last  few  years  and  the  last  few  weeks  have  been 
filled  with  dazzling  achievement.  Things  upon  which 
men  have  expended  their  energies  and  wracked  their  in- 
genuities in  vain  for  centuries  have  lately  been  brought  to 
pass,  and  have  not  ceased  to  arouse  our  astonishment.  The 
uttermost  part  of  our  hemisphere  has  at  last  been  trodden  by 
human  feet,  and  the  secrets  of  the  cheerless  North  are  being 
pubhshed  to  the  world.  The  horseless  vehicle,  which  had 
baffled  inventors  ever  since  the  power  of  steam  was  first 
appUed  to  transportation,  is  now  flitting  about  the  earth  in 
town  and  country,  over  hill  and  dale,  both  where  the  verdure 
flourishes,  and  where  the  deserts  sleep  beneath  the  sun. 

In  the  heavens  above,  the  wireless  message  is  speeding 
on  its  invisible  and  incalculable  way  throughout  the  spaces 
of  the  air,  the  winds  themselves  are  ridden  at  last  by  the 
frail  creations  of  human  hands,  and  the  depths  of  the  sea 
are  startled  in  their  gloomy  solitude  by  the  noiseless  rush 
of  the  submarine.  It  seems  as  if  the  last  Herculean  labour 
enjoined  upon  the  human  race  had  been  achieved,  and  the 
giant  will  soon  retire  to  his  rest  and  his  reward. 

This  is  too  much  to  assimilate  in  a  short  time.  The  effort 
to  reaUze  what  its  ultimate  significance  may  be  is  too  great 
for  our  imaginations.  We  have  not  yet  ceased  to^wonder, 
and  so  long  as  we  wonder  we  cannot  think  clearly.  The 
crowd  is  carried  away  by  its  enthusiasm,  and  we  are  carried 
along  by  the  crowd.  The  artful  newspaper  and  the  gaudy 
magazine,  ever  skilful  to  take  us  unawares  and  capture  our 
sympathy  without  exercising  our  judgement,  would  have 
us  believe  that  momentous  things  have  been  taking  place; 
that  civilization  is  advancing  with  seven  league  shoes  and 
happiness  is  rapidly  drawing  nearer  to  us  all. 
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Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  our  troubles  will  still  be  with 
us.  Airships  will  not  ameUorate  poverty  and  sin,  heal  the 
sick  or  Ughten  the  burdens  of  the  heavy-laden.  To-morrow 
morning  the  factor}^  whistles  will  blow  as  before,  and  reluctant 
labour  drag  his  weary  Umbs  to  work.  The  hungry  will  still 
hunger,  and  criminals  still  commit  crime.  The  drunkard 
will  return  to  his  drink,  the  Uar  to  his  Ues,  and  fools  to  their 
folly.  The  problem  of  preserving  the  pubHc  health,  of 
saving  men's  souls  for  this  world  as  well  as  for  the  next,  and 
making  their  labours  fruitful  for  themselves  and  for  their 
fellows  is  the  same  as  before.  The  troubles  of  society  persist 
ahke  whether  man  walks  upon  the  earth  or  rides  the  winds, 
whether  he  takes  his  tedious  way  through  the  mud  in  a 
stage  coach,  or  darts  along  paved  streets  at  perilous  speeds. 

What  is  a  motor-car  ?  queries  the  preacher.  A  new 
allurement  for  wickedness,  a  new  risk  for  the  reckless,  a  new 
danger  for  the  pedestrian,  more  trouble  for  legislators  and 
poUcemen,  and  the  worst  seduction  that  ever  tempted  thrift 
to  turn  extravagant.  The  passion  for  going  fast  is  not  one 
to  upUft  us.  Airships,  what  signify  they  ?  A  new  toy  for 
millionaires,  a  new  wonder  for  the  ten  cent  magazine,  a  new 
feature  for  our  exhibition,  and  a  new  contributor  to  the  list 
of  fataUties  in  our  daily  morning  paper.  We  must  not 
mistake  a  sensation  for  a  revolution.  Another  pole  may 
be  reached  and  a  higher  mountain  cUmbed,  but  the  poor 
will  still  be  poor,  the  wicked  wicked,  the  improvident 
improvident,  and  the  imfortunate  unfortunate. 

Life  is  Httle  bettered  by  many  a  dazzUng  discovery,  and 
our  newest  inventions  deceive  us  still.  The  telephone  we 
count  a  great  saver  of  time  while  in  reaUty  it  has  robbed  us 
of  much  of  our  leisure.  We  may  lock  our  doors  and  draw 
down  our  blinds,  but  with  a  telephone  in  the  house  what  does 
it  avail  ?  There  was  far  more  leisure  in  the  good  old  days 
when  all  business  was  done  over  the  counter,  and  all  talking 
was  done  face  to  face.  In  those  times  a  day  was  required 
for  a  journey  that  now  we  complete  in  an  hour,  but  we  go 
one  hundred  times  as  far  and  much  more  frequently,  so  we 
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are  no  better  off  than  we  were  before.  The  electric  light 
cheers  us  with  its  safety  and  convenience,  but  it  illuminates 
saloons  as  well  as  churches,  and  just  as  good  thinking  was 
done  by  the  hght  of  tallow  candles  and  pine  knots.  Good 
books  are  not  read  more  because  good  lights  have  become 
cheap. 

Inventions  do  not  cure  problems,  and  they  make  new 
ones  besides.  When  printing  was  a  new  art  and  expensive, 
few  people  could  have  books,  and  this  was  a  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  education.  Since  the  processes  of  printing 
became  cheap  and  rapid,  bad  books  and  periodicals  are 
reproduced  as  well  as  good  ones,  and  the  ends  of  education 
are  perverted.  Again,  when  books  were  few,  men's  minds 
were  starved  for  want  of  them,  and  now,  since  they  have 
become  plentiful,  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  stupid  because 
of  too  much  reading.  The  main  question  is  therefore  the 
same  as  it  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  A  man 
must  work  out  his  own  salvation.  He  must  nurse  his  own 
character  and  foster  his  own  mind,  and,  although  he  may 
be  helped  by  external  aids,  he  cannot  be  saved  except  through 
himself. 

We  are  prone  to  think  ourselves  wise  because  we  are 
clever.  This  is  a  mischievous  mistake.  We  may  ride  in 
automobiles,  send  wireless  messages,  and  even  glide  through 
the  atmosphere  and  yet  be  as  far  from  wisdom  as  the  children 
of  centuries  past.  Wisdom  is  not  of  such  things  as  those. 
Could  George  Washington  visit  New  York  to-day,  he  would 
be  as  helpless  as  a  villager  from  the  remotest  county,  but 
he  would  still  be  wiser  than  the  smartest  broker  in  Wall 
Street.  Moses  and  Solomon,  Socrates  and  Plato,  could 
they  come  to  us  again,  would  still  be  wiser  than  the  rest  of 
us  in  spite  of  our  inventions.  We  have  learned  since  their 
times  many  new  and  brilliant  tricks,  but  there  are  still  two 
classes  of  us,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  wise  and  the  foolish. 

There  is  much  vanity  in  the  racial  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
dividual consciousness.  We  feel  that  all  the  works  of  genius 
reflect  credit  upon  us  because  we  too  are  men.    We  marvel 
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at  the  talent  of  the  best  of  us,  forgetting  the  misdeeds  of 
the  worst  of  us,  and,  as  in  church,  we  take  all  the  compliments 
to  ourselves  and  let  the  rebukes  pass  over  our  heads.  We 
talk  too  much  of  progress  and  of  advancing  civilization,  as 
if  the  millennium  were  coming  at  the  rate  of  an  express  train. 
We  speak  of  the  inferior  races,  and  patronizingly  praise  them 
if  they  begin  to  adopt  our  ways.  We  ascribe  all  greatness 
and  goodness  to  our  God,  and  then  read  without  demur  that 
we  are  created  in  his  image.  We  are  pleased  and  flattered 
by  the  pretty  boasting  of  the  poets.  Who  does  not  know 
the  words  of  Hamlet  ? 

"  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  how  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite 
in  faculty  !  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable  1  in  action 
how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the 
world  1  the  paragon  of  animals  !  " 

How  pleasing  is  this  in  general,  and  how  ridiculous  if 
we  apply  it  to  ourselves  !  Beautiful  in  form  and  mo\dng 
we  are  not,  nor  do  we  resemble  Minerva  or  Apollo  so  much 
in  wit,  or  angels  so  much  in  action,  as  to  justify  marks  of 
exclamation.  The  paragon  of  animals  I  presume  we  are, 
at  any  rate  to  an  evolutionist,  yet  we  know  how  low  the 
worst  of  men  can  fall. 

Noble  in  reason  we  are  by  proxy.  One  day  when  I 
was  holding  conversation  with  a  Greek  peanut  vendor  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  ever  heard  of  Pjrthagoras,  and  when  I  told  him 
that  the  name  had  reached  my  ears,  he  said  quietly:  ''  He  is 
a  fellow-countryman  of  mine." 

So  does  the  excellence  of  others  exalt  us  all.  Some  one 
invents  a  telephone  and  all  the  citizens  of  his  native  town 
grow  proud.  In  Italy  I  once  talked  to  a  man  who  was 
stringing  wires,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  Marconi.  When 
I  assented  he  said:  "  Marconi  and  I  were  bom  in  the  same 
place,  we  are  of  the  same  age,  and  are  in  the  same  busi- 
ness." 
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Listen  also  to  the  sage  of  Concord: 

I  am  the  owner  of  the  sphere, 

Of  the  seven  stars  and  the  solar  year  ; 
Of  Caesar's  hand  and  Plato's  brain, 
Of  Lord  Christ's  heart  and  Shakespeare's  strain. 

How  this  vicarious  glory  puflFs  us  up  !  Both  Shakespeare 
and  Emerson  were  very  great  flatterers  as  well  as  great 
men  of  genius. 

Sometimes  it  is  questioned  by  cynical  people  whether 
man  is  ruled  by  reason  or  not.  The  doubt  is  an  easy  one 
to  set  at  rest.  There  is  both  rational  and  irrational  territory 
in  our  minds.  We  are  not  yet  created;  we  are  still  in  the 
process.  God  never  quite  creates  a  man;  he  leaves  the 
completion  of  the  work  to  the  man  and  to  his  fellow-men. 
In  the  beginning,  we  are  told,  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
He  left  to  man  himself  to  discover  the  better  and  the  best. 

In  a  similar  way  we  say  that  Columbus  discovered 
America,  and  in  a  sense  this  is  true,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  been  discovering  America  ever  since,  and  as  there 
are  within  this  continent  incalculable  resources  undeveloped, 
whose  kind  and  nature  we  know,  and  doubtless  as  many  more 
of  a  nature  and  kind  that  we  know  not,  which  will,  by  steps 
and  degrees,  be  brought  to  our  knowledge  and  use  as  long 
as  men  continue  to  seek  and  work,  so  in  our  own  natures 
there  is  a  world  of  undiscovered  good  and  capacity;  and  as 
long  as  men  apply  themselves  to  finding  remedies  for  the  ills 
of  society,  so  long  will  latent  talents  come  to  light.  We 
shall  continually  outgrow  our  own  reforms,  and  always  be 
finding  something  better  than  what  we  once  found  to  be 
good. 

We  have  over-estimated  the  virtues  of  consistency. 
A  man  is  under  no  obligation  to  believe  next  year  what  he 
beUeves  this  year,  provided  he  changes  his  opinion  as  the 
result  of  experience  or  of  evidence.  Instincts  we  inherit  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  and  opinions  and  beliefs  we  necessarily 
form.    We  cannot  live  without  them.     Nature  has  wisely 
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provided  that  we  should  not  be  compelled  to  think  every 
matter  out  every  time  it  is  presented  to  us,  any  more  than 
we  should  be  compelled  to  perform  any  bodily  movement 
consciously  every  time  it  is  needful.  We  save  time  and 
economize  effort  by  having  habits,  instincts,  opinions,  and 
behefs,  all  of  which  we  inherit  without  knowledge  or  acquire 
with  ease. 

But  this  faciUty  is  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  danger 
as  well  as  a  necessity.  It  was  designed  to  spare  us  effort  of 
thought,  but  not  intended  to  excuse  us  from  thinking  altogether. 
Our  opinions  and  behefs  need  constant  examination  and 
adjustment,  and  not  only  those  that  are  pecuhar  to  individuals 
and  famihes  but  even  more  those  which  we  share  with  multi- 
tudes of  minds.  There  is  a  temporary  element  in  all  our  institu- 
tions. We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  one  another  to  test 
every  idea  we  entertain  for  fear  it  may  become  an  obstacle  to 
the  welfare,  progress,  and  success  of  ourselves  and  of  others. 

To  part  with  opinions  that  have  been  long  with  us  is 
not  pleasant.  This  is  no  doubt  a  wise  provision  of  nature 
with  a  view  to  defending  us  from  fickleness  and  to  providing 
our  institutions  with  stabihty;  but  we  cannot  think  of  it 
as  having  being  so  arranged  in  order  to  prevent  all  change. 
We  change  whether  we  will  or  no.  There  is  a  direction  and 
a  drift  to  the  cumulative  opinion  of  a  multitude  against 
which  the  individual  is  as  powerless  as  a  cork  upon  the  tide. 
Individuals  may  resist  the  change  but  if  it  is  right  it  will  in 
the  end  prevail,  and  the  general  consent  of  men  will  draw 
into  their  ranks  the  sons  of  the  old  guard  who  nursed  a 
perishing  loyalty.  Wrong  the  pubhc  may  be  at  times,  but 
we  know  that  in  the  great  movements  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years  it  has  not  been  wrong,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  comfort  to 
us  to  know  that  all  old  thought  began  as  new  thought,  all 
orthodoxy  as  heresy,  and  that  the  founders  of  beHef  were  in 
their  own  days  the  overtumers  of  behef . 

Our  minds  are  curiously  made.  We  do  most  easily  what 
we  have  done  before,  and  prefer  to  do  and  think  what  we 
have  thought  and  done  before.    Thus  we  are  not  only  what 
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we  are,  but  we  are  what  we  have  been.  And  not  only  are 
we  still  what  we  have  been  but  we  are  also  what  our  ancestors 
were  before  us.  There  are  molecules  in  our  make-up  that 
took  their  shape  a  long  time  ago,  and  still  they  move  us  to 
act  in  this  way  and  that.  Our  forefathers  lived  by  the  chase, 
and  men  still  love  to  hunt  and  fish.  Life  once  depended  on 
kilUng  of  certain  enemies,  and  men  still  are  moved  to  kill 
without  thought. 

Last  summer  while  sitting  on  my  verandah  I  observed 
a  man  doing  an  impromptu  hornpipe  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  me.  A  moment  before  he  had  been  walking  calmly  with 
a  friend  and  talking  peaceably,  but  of  a  sudden  he  observed 
a  smaU  garter  snake  crossing  his  way.  It  was  doing  him  no 
harm  and  was  not  capable  of  doing  him  any.  Yet  he  made 
such  a  violent  and  unplanned  effort  to  kill  it  that  his 
hat  fell  off  his  head  and  his  pipe  dropped  from  his  mouth. 
That  man's  ancestors  were  snake-killers  for  centuries,  and 
he  still  does  it  by  instinct.  But  killing  snakes  is  not  so  per- 
nicious an  instinct  as  killing  men. 

There  was  a  time  of  course  when  men  settled  their 
quarrels  with  clubs.  Now-a-days  when  a  man  tries  that 
method  we  lock  him  up.  But  nations  still  settle  their  quarrels 
with  blows,  and  most  men  seem  to  think  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
We  suspend  the  God-given  commandment,  ''  Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  and  give  great  rewards  to  the  warriors.  We  flock 
to  behold  their  faces  and  set  up  statues  to  them  in  pubhc 
places.  We  make  the  earliest  instruction  in  history  that 
we  give  to  the  youngest  scholars  out  of  stories  of  war  and 
battles.  Why  are  we  not  shocked  by  all  of  this  ?  Why  do 
we  not  shrink  from  it  as  a  crime  ?  Because  we  are  educated 
not  to  think  of  it  as  a  crime.  It  is  an  old  and  accepted 
institution,  and  will  be  accepted  as  such  until  the  necessary 
fraction  of  the  civilized  race  is  educated  to  the  point  of 
deciding  once  and  forever  that  it  shall  not  be. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  ourselves  in  the  act  of  slough- 
ing off  an  old  instinct.     We  meet  a  drunken  man  by  the 
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ivay.  We  don't  remember  it  after  we  turn  the  next  comer. 
Why  ?  Because  drunkenness  is  so  old  an  institution  that 
we  don't  know  when  it  began.  Our  fathers  admitted  so  long 
ago  the  divine  right  of  a  man  to  get  drunk  that  we  inherit, 
as  it  were,  the  doctrine.  Recently  it  has  begun  to  be  dis- 
covered that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  money  by  Uquor  Ucence 
and  spend  it  for  jails  and  poUcemen,  and  it  has  begun  to  be 
seen  by  physicians,  by  grocers,  butchers,  and  other  merchants 
that  drimken  men  do  not  pay  their  bills,  and  now  the  divine 
right  of  a  man  to  get  drunk  promises  to  become  as  obsolete 
as  some  other  divine  rights  we  have  heard  about.  Divine 
rights  take  flight  quickly  enough  when  we  begin  to  overhaul 
our  ideas,  but  most  people  shrink  from  the  process  at  first. 

One  of  the  most  mischievous  instincts  is  that  which 
moves,  to  take  sides  on  every  matter  of  pubHc  knowledge, 
however  small.  Two  men  claim  to  have  discovered  the 
North  Pole,  and  before  either  of  them  has  pubUshed  proofs, 
which,  by  the  way,  we  shall  not  understand  when  they  are 
pubhshed,  at  once  the  whole  civiUzed  world  is  divided  into 
Cookites  and  Pearyites,  and  feeling  often  runs  high  and  bitter. 
How  interesting  it  would  be  to  know  how  many  Cookites 
would  have  been  Pearyites,  and  vice  versa,  if  Peary  had 
landed  in  Copenhagen  and  Cook  in  Newfoundland  !  A  more 
mischievous  partisanship  still  is  our  poUtical  loyalty.  We 
cling  to  our  names  but  exchange  pohcies,  and  defend  our  new 
cause  as  vigorously  as  we  attacked  it  before,  and  reck  not  of 
our  inconsistency. 

Party  government  was  a  good  thing  in  its  day  but  some- 
thing better  may  perhaps  be  found.  At  any  rate  why  should 
a  man  follow  his  own  father  in  pohtics  ?  Father  and  son 
often,  and  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases,  differ  from  each 
other  in  temper,  character,  and  quahty  of  mind,  and  would 
naturally  have  different  opinions  about  the  same  things 
were  it  not  for  the  fatal  facihty  with  which  opinions  and 
loyalties  pass  from  one  mind  to  another.  A  caste  system 
in  trades  leads  us  to  pity  profoundly  the  poor  Hindoo,  but 
we  don't  worry  about  our  own  caste  system  in  pohtics.    One 
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peculiar  phenomenon  of  instincts  is  that  often  you  don't  know 
you  have  them. 

The  much  lamented  race  for  riches  in  these  days  is  due 
to  various  instincts.  Men  hke  games.  They  Uke  to  over- 
come one  another  whether  by  skill  or  chance,  and  this  without 
doubt  explains  many  of  the  operations  of  high  finance.  More 
often  it  is  merely  the  instinct  of  acquisition.  If  a  man  gets 
all  the  money  he  can  and  keeps  all  he  gets,  he  is  like  to  a 
squirrel  that  gathers  and  stores  nuts  as  long  as  the  weather, 
the  holes,  and  the  nuts  last,  even  although  his  accumulations 
exceed  by  ten  times  what  he  can  consume  during  the  winter. 

For  this  general  quest  of  the  golden  fleece  in  our  country 
we  are  able  to  give  good  excuse,  although  we  shall  not  for 
that  reason  be  excused  from  its  consequences.  Where  multi- 
tudes of  men  find  themselves  in  new  and  similar  circum- 
stances the  reaction  upon  their  nature  and  conduct  will  be 
similar  in  a  multitude  of  cases.  The  parents  of  most  of  us, 
when  they  shook  off  the  shackles  of  aristocratic  Europe, 
leaving  behind  them  the  awe  of  rank  and  hereditary  wealth, 
came  to  this  country  poor  if  not  penniless  and  many  of 
them  ignorant.  Naturally  the  chief  thing  was  to  make  money. 
The  chief  thing  to  all  men  is  the  thing  they  lack.  The  children 
of  these  people  are  put  to  work  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
naturally  follow  trades  or,  in  the  case  of  the  more  ambitious, 
professions.  They  desire  only  knowledge  and  training  use- 
ful to  themselves  and  everything  not  useful  to  themselves 
they  brand  as  useless,  not  being  to  blame,  of  course,  for  not 
thinking  of  the  world  at  large.  This  feehng  in  the  rising 
poor  is  a  perpetual  one.  "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  learn  some- 
thing that  will  be  of  no  use  to  me,"  wrote  a  prospective 
student  to  the  registrar  of  the  University  with  which  I  was 
connected  two  years  ago.  Consider  the  miUions  of  rising 
poor  in  America  like  this  young  man  and  you  can  realize 
the  force  of  this  public  opinion. 

However,  this  indifference  to  better  things  and  remoter 
goods,  although  it  constitutes  a  huge  inertia  that  will  only 
be  overcome  in  the  course  of  generations,  being  recruited  all 
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the  time  by  fresh  importations  of  men  and  women  Hke  the 
first,  is  not  so  petulant  as  the  belligerent  criticism  of  the 
self-made  man  and  still  more  of  those  who  allow  themselves 
to  worship  this  false  god.  Possessed  of  strong  business 
instincts  and  much  energy,  he  amasses  a  fortune.  Not  in- 
frequently he  is  a  quiet,  prudent,  and  useful  citizen;  but 
more  often  he  is  a  perverter  of  the  youth.  He  calls  attention, 
quite  needlessly  of  course,  to  his  lack  of  education,  and 
young  people  begin  to  think  education  superfluous.  This 
is  the  most  virulent  variety  of  Klondike  fever,  and  not  only 
does  it  spread  rapidly  of  its  own  accord  but  it  is  actively  pro- 
pagated and  loudly  endorsed  by  editors  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  all  over  the  country.  This  widespread  condition 
of  pubHc  opinion,  expressed  and  unexpressed,  has  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  institutions  of  learning,  rather  because 
it  is  strong  and  insistent  than  because  it  is  right.  It  has 
become  a  question  in  the  United  States  in  many  instances, 
and  there  are  warnings  of  the  same  thing  in  Canada,  not 
so  much  of  giving  students  what  will  do  them  good  as  offer- 
ing them  what  they  will  take. 

People  cry  out  for  the  useful  education,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  need.  The  first  necessity  of  a  man  is  to  have 
house,  clothes,  and  food.  Until  these  are  provided  there 
is  no  time  for  other  things.  But  these  are  not  the  chief 
things.  Is  not  the  hfe  more  than  meat  and  the  body  more 
than  raiment  ?  What  is  most  necessary  for  each  will  loom 
large  in  his  own  eye,  but  the  very  things  that  are  first  neces- 
sary are  not  so  important.  We  need  houses  more  than 
poetry;  we  can  get  along  without  poetry  but  'twere  better 
to  be  a  poet  than  a  carpenter.  We  need  cooks  more  than 
books,  but  'twere  better  to  write  one  good  book  than  to  make 
good  cakes  for  a  hfetime.  We  cannot  prosper  without 
capitahsts,  but  to  five  modestly  and  open  the  eyes  of  other 
men  to  better  thoughts  were  better  than  to  gather  incredible 
smns  under  one  name.  In  a  word,  our  country  is  in  sore 
need  all  the  time  of  railways,  canals,  ships,  factories,  mines, 
and  harvests,  and  all  the  men,  great  and  small,  that  direct 
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or  operate  these  enterprises;  but  when  Time  comes  in  later 
days  to  pass  judgement  upon  our  deeds,  he  will  ask  for 
none  of  these  but  will  say:  "  Who  has  taught  your  people 
better  ways  of  living  ?  Who  has  taught  them  better  ways 
of  thinking  ?  Who  has  led  them  into  better  forms  of  govern- 
ment ?  Where  are  your  teachers  and  your  preachers,  your 
poets  and  historians,  your  sculptors,  artists,  and  noveUsts  ? 
Who  were  your  reformers  and  your  statesmen  V  In  that 
day  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first. 

This  same  self-made  man,  the  pest  of  modern  life,  ad- 
vises young  men  to  get  at  their  life  work  as  soon  as  possible; 
a  college  education,  he  says,  unfits  a  man  for  success  in  hfe, 
and  in  this  he  is  certainly  right  if  by  success  he  means  a 
success  hke  his  own.  A  college  education  is  designed  to  save 
a  man  from  such  a  fate.  It  is  to  help  him  find  his  life,  not 
lose  it.  The  good  advice  is  directly  the  opposite  of  that 
advocated  by  Mr.  Successful  Man.  Postpone  your  pro- 
fessional or  technical  training.  Don't  begin  it  too  soon. 
Your  mind  will  grow  for  years  after  the  body  is  mature. 
Don't  stultify  it  by  an  early  start. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  principle  in  life  and  education, 
that  the  postponement  of  the  earning  period  for  the  sake  of 
longer  preparation  brings  a  rich  reward  in  added  power  and 
usefulness  and  in  prolonged  and  undiminished  vigour  at 
the  end  of  life.  A  man  who  makes  a  living  by  the  use  of 
his  hands  will  reach  his  maximum  efficiency  by  the  time  he 
is  thirty  years  of  age,  but  a  young  man  may  only  be  start- 
ing upon  the  practice  of  a  learned  profession  by  that  time. 
The  world  prefers  young  carpenters,  but  it  does  not  prefer 
young  lawyers.  A  few  grey  hairs  become  the  head  of  a 
physician,  but  we  want  a  plumber  with  a  young,  strong  arm. 
Men  of  all  callings  that  depend  upon  the  use  of  the  brain 
come  to  maturity  and  usefulness  more  slowly,  but  greater 
rewards  await  them  and  a  longer  period  of  service. 

It  is  only  men  who  work  with  their  hands  alone  who 
are  not  wanted  in  their  fifties  or  sixties.  A  book-keeper,  a 
plumber,  a  carpenter,  or  a  machinist  may  be  at  his  best  in 
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his  thirties,  but  the  man  who  makes  his  Uving  by  the  exercise 
of  his  mind  is  wanted  at  the  council  board  more  than  ever  in 
his  sixties. 

This  impatience  to  get  an  early  start  in  hfe  and  to  make 
money  soon  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  general  hurry  of  our 
day.  The  god  of  our  time  is  the  god  of  speed.  The  head- 
quarters of  his  worship  are  on  this  continent,  in  the  United 
States,  where  to  Uve  fast,  eat  fast,  ride  fast,  and  die  suddenly, 
is  the  rule.  We  too  are  beginning  to  hve  fast  and,  of  course, 
as  every  one  who  takes  time  to  think  will  observe,  are  becom- 
ing more  Uke  the  Americans  every  day,  and,  in  proportion 
as  we  respond  more  to  the  industrial  needs  of  our  country 
and  the  geographical  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
we  shall  grow  still  more  Uke  them.  Therefore  we  may  ex- 
pect to  go  faster  and  faster. 

Against  this  general  haste  and  impatience  we  must  be 
on  our  guard.  If  we  all  hurry,  we  shall  aU  acquire  the 
virtues  of  haste  and  lose  the  virtues  of  leisure.  Already 
we  seem  to  be  losing  the  grace  of  hospitality.  It  is  not 
long  ago  that  famihes  were  often  at  home  to  their 
friends,  but;now  the  giving  and  receiving  calls  is  almost  en- 
tirely left  to  women.  Men  are  always  hurrying  somewhere 
or  hurrying  back.  We  are  hurried  at  night  and  hurried 
in  the  morning.  The  worst  torture  we  can  endure  is  to  find 
ourselves  in  a  slow  car  or  a  slow  train,  and  a  temporary  block- 
ade to  pubhc  traffic  is  Httle  short  of  a  calamity.  It  is  even 
becoming  customary  of  recent  years  to  die  suddenly,  and  long 
engagements  are  scarcely  heard  of  any  more. 

Business  men,  of  course,  we  must  have,  and  business 
men  will  be  busy  men.  Some,  the  messengers  of  commerce, 
must  devote  their  inteUigence  and  energy  to  the  work  of 
making  what  thejpeople  need  where  it  can  best  be  made, 
and  of  transporting  it  in  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  the 
place  where  it  is  needed.  All  honour  to  the  princes  of  trade  I 
Yet  we  must  remember  that  busy  men  are  rarely  gifted  with 
vision  except  in  the  fine  of  business,  that  vision  is  begotten 
of  leisure  and  consequently  some  of  us  must  have  leisure 
that  there  may  be  vision  for  all. 
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We  must  not  all  give  ourselves  to  the  making  of  money. 
We  shaU  all  perish  if  we  all  do  that.  No  nation  can  afford 
to  force  or  allow  all  its  citizens  to  follow  one  line  of  life.  The 
Spartans  of  old  had  a  good  stock  of  men  to  build  upon,  but 
they  all  became  soldiers.  To-day  there  is  nothing  left  of 
Sparta  but  the  ground  on  which  she  stood.  She  was  wiped 
out  by  the  warfare  for  which  she  lived;  she  vanquished 
her  enemies  but  destroyed  herself.  Visit  the  site  of  her 
greatness  and  you  find  no  noble  ruin  to  delight  the  eye,  no 
broken  statue  to  tell  of  perished  skill,  and  no  works  of  utiUty 
to  increase  the  ease  of  hfe.  Search  our  libraries  and  you 
will  find  no  poets  from  Sparta,  no  philosopher,  not  even  an 
historian  to  record  her  own  futile  victories.  Search  her 
records  as  preserved  by  other  races  and  you  find  a  dearth 
of  statesmen  and  patriots  whose  plans  were  illuminated  by 
wisdom  and  unadulterated  by  personal  meanness  and  narrow 
racialism.  What  then  became  of  poet  and  artist,  philoso- 
pher and  statesman  ?  Were  no  babes  among  them  royal 
bom  by  right  divine?  Without  doubt,  but  all  better  things 
were  crushed  out  because  there  was  but  one  thing  held  in' 
honour  among  them.  A  nation  cannot  afford  to  follow  one 
path  of  Ufe  alone.  In  Sparta  there  was  no  vision  and  the 
people  perished. 

Against  the  seductions  of  commercial  life  we  must  therefore 
be  on  our  guard,lest  we  expect  too  much  from  it  as  we  expect 
too  much  of  our  inventions,  nor  must  we  plunge  too  bUndly 
into  professional  and  technical  training.  Professional  train- 
ing is  indispensable  to  our  welfare  and  advancement,  but 
there  is  a  great  and  necessary  work  that  it  will  not  do.  It 
is  not  physicians,  for  the  most  part,  who  lead  in  the  great 
fight  against  disease,  although  the  work  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  them.  It  is  not  the  lawyers  who  lead  in  the 
fight  for  legal  reform,  although  a  man  must  have  legal  train- 
ing in  order  to  engage  in  it.  It  is  not  usually  the  architect 
that  leads  a  campaign  for  the  beautification  of  cities.  Public- 
spirited  citizens  must  do  that,  and  then  architects  are  em- 
ployed.    In  a  word,  it  is  only  as    man  rises  above  his  pro- 
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fession  that  he  is  a  man  and  attains  his  highest  usefuhiess 
to  the  country  and  to  other  men. 

The  things  we  most  need  depend  upon  the  pressure  that 
an  educated  citizen  body  exerts  upon  the  men  whom  they 
elect  to  look  after  their  interests.  They  depend  upon  the 
supply  of  highly  trained  men,  with  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  country  and  of  other  countries,  of  their  own  times  and 
of  former  times,  whom  the  educational  system  of  the  country 
renders  available  for  pubUc  ser\'ice  whether  that  service 
be  rendered  in  office  or  out  of  office.  Honesty  and  inteUi- 
gence  are  essential  too,  but  imenhghtened  intelUgence,  even 
when  actuated  by  honesty  of  purpose,  will  not  go  far  in  these 
days. 

We  must  have  men  in  all  walks  of  life  who  have  been 
trained  in  those  things  that  give  a  man  the  long  view  over 
the  course  that  the  human  race  has  traversed  in  arriving 
where  it  is.  Every  man  who  gets  into  pubUc  Ufe  without 
this  long  view  is  a  menace  to  our  prosperity  and  to  the 
future  of  our  country.  Any  man  who  enters  public  Ufe  out 
of  professional  or  mercantile  hfe,  if  he  did  not  get  his  vision 
before  he  entered  that  Hfe,  is  not  likely  to  acquire  it.  Men 
are  not  bom  with  it;  it  is  not  obtained  by  willingness  to 
have  it;  it  is  non-transferable.  You  can  acquire  it  only 
by  patient  study  at  a  certain  time  of  hfe.  It  comes  only 
to  those  who  will  to  have  it,  only  to  those  who  dihgently 
seek  it,  and  yet  it  comes  only  during  leisure.  A  busy  man 
is  taken  up  with  small  matters.  Busy  people  have  no 
vision.     Vision  is  the  child  of  leisure. 

About  the  education  by  which  we  are  to  acquire  vision, 
1  do  not  chose  to  speak  here.  I  shall  venture  only  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  part  that  the  studies  which  I  represent 
may  play.  We  do  not  need  to  advocate  the  natural  or  social 
sciences  or  modem  languages  ;  these  vnW  have  their  place  and 
perhaps  there  is  danger  that  they  may  have  too  large  a  place, 
for  they  are  useful  things  and  appear  to  be  much  more  useful 
than  they  are.  It  is  those  things  whose  usefulness  is  less  de- 
monstrable that  we  must  not  forget.  All  the  newer  knowledge 
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is  possessed  of  our  own  faults.  We  need  the  old  knowledge, 
the  classical  literatures,  ancient  history,  and  philosophy,  to 
temper  our  excessive  admiration  of  our  own  day.  All  the 
new  knowledge,  being  of  our  own  begetting,  ministers  to  our 
own  vainglory.  We  need  the  old  to  remind  us  that,  though 
we  may  be  clever,  we  are  not  wise. 

Let  me  add  one  word  about  the  so-called  dead  languages. 
Greek  is  not  a  dead  language.  It  has  never  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  and  to-day  there  are  5,000,000  Greeks  speaking  a 
form  of  their  tongue  that  resembles  the  Greek  of  2,500  years 
ago  as  our  own  English  resembles  that  of  Chaucer,  600  years 
old.  As  for  Latin,  it  is  a  dead  language  only  when  the 
teacher  is  dead,  and  a  boy  had  better  sit  under  a  live  teacher 
of  a  dead  language  than  a  dead  teacher  of  anything  under 
the  sun. 

It  remains  only  for  me  to  say  something  about  the  train- 
ing of  the  highest  type  of  intellectual  layman,  for  whom,  it 
will  be  observed,  exists  the  liberal,  that  is,  the  non- 
professional education.  One  is  here,  you  will  remember, 
among  the  things  that  cannot  be  weighed  and  measured, 
and  will  always  be  controverted  and  variously  stated, 
but  any  earnest  and  thoughtful  statement  will  contain 
some  truth  and  will  be  worth  while.  Nor  will  any  educator, 
you  will  also  remember,  ever  expect  to  see  in  the  flesh 
the  type  he  describes  any  more  than  Shakespeare  would 
dream  of  seeing  the  subject  of  the  sketch  beginning 
"  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  "  It  is  only  an  ideal  that  I 
describe,  of  which  a  perfect  copy  is  never  seen  in  the  flesh. 

The  first  step  in  wisdom  is  to  carry  out  the  advice  of  the 
Greek,  ''  Know  thyself."  Know  that  you  had  barbarian 
ancestors  who  killed  both  man  and  beast,  but  thatjyou  must 
never  send  to  death  the  one,  and,  never  needlessly,  the 
other.  Know  that  drunkenness  and  drinking  were 
respectable  pagan  pleasures  but  are  unworthy  of  these 
later  days  of  creation.  Know  that  most  of  your  opinions 
were  formed  in  your  mind  before  your  mind  was  work- 
ing   for    itself.      Remember    that    the    collective    opinion 
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of  ten  thousand  fools  is  not  so  important  as  your  own  if  you 
are  right,  but  remember  also  that  there  are  many  people 
in  the  world  besides  yourself.  Know  that  there  is  a  time  to 
speak  and  a  time  to  be  silent.  Such  would  be  the  advice 
of  the  Greek  Apollo  to-day. 

The  following  knowledge  also  I  should  have  him  possess 
over  and  above  his  technical  and  professional  acquirements. 
He  will  be  familiar  with  the  nature  and  subdivisions 
of  knowledge.  He  will  know  that  some  things  can  be  weighed 
and  measured  and  known  with  certainty,  while  others  will 
remain  subjects  of  controversy.  It  will  be  a  familiar  thought 
to  him  that  the  cardinal  rules  of  human  conduct  are  as  certain 
as  the  facts  of  science,  and  that  the  penumbra  of  scientific 
knowledge  is  as  dim  as  the  outer  field  of  morals.  He  will 
be  aware  of  the  higher  criticism  but  will  always  be  mindful 
that  the  higher  critics  differ  from  each  other.  He  will  re- 
member that  scientists  differ  no  less  from  one  another  than 
the  critics,  and  while  one  says  the  earth  is  getting  cooler 
another  maintains  that  it  is  becoming  warmer;  that  for  a 
long  time  it  was  said  and  taught  that  the  centre  of  the  earth 
was  a  molten  mass,  until  another  scientist  devised  an  ex- 
periment to  prove  that  this  simply  could  not  be. 

The  educated  layman  must  have  learned  to  be  wary  of 
all  extremer  forms  of  socialism.  He  will  have  the  historic 
sense  and,  having  that,  he  will  know  that  all  reforms  must 
proceed  from  things  as  they  are,  that  government  is  a  growth 
and  not  an  invention.  Our  rehgion,  our  art,  our  laws  will 
tell  a  romantic  tale  to  him;  of  prophets  in  long  succession 
interpreting  through  pain  of  mind  and  body  the  religious 
experience  of  one  people  for  the  good  of  all  the  world;  of 
the  slow  beginnings  of  art  among  another  gifted  people  who 
saw  in  life  not  so  much  of  right  and  WTong  as  they  saw  of  the 
ugly  and  the  beautiful  ;  and  lastly  he  will  know  of  the  strange 
rise  of  a  little  city  by  the  Tiber,  that  spread  its  firm  and 
just  authority  over  land  and  sea  until  the  races  learned  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  to  honour  the  law  because  it  was  just  and 
not  because  they  must.     He  ^\dll  have  tried  to  understand 
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how  these  diverse  elements  were  drawn  together  and 
welded  into  one  daily  Ufe.  He  will  see  how  our  religion 
has  been  slowly  purged  of  the  dross  of  time  which  clings  to  it 
like  earth  to  the  treasure  that  is  taken  from  its  bosom. 

He  knows  that  man  is  not  yet  completely  revealed  to 
himself,  possessing  powers  that  he  does  not  know  and  the 
capacity  for  rising  higher  than  the  wisest  can  foresee.  He 
must  be,  if  not  by  disposition,  at  least  by  conviction,  a  stub- 
bom  optimist,  and  will  feel  a  profound  pity  for  any  aged  person 
who,  having  spent  his  childhood  and  life  in  a  small  comer 
of  the  world,  complains  to  men  that  children  are  not  so 
obedient,  servants  not  so  respectful,  and  the  winters  not  so 
cold  as  they  used  to  be.  He  will  himself  refrain  from  weary- 
ing the  world  with  worthless  generalizations  from  his  own 
circumscribed  and  narrow  field,  but  through  the  medium  of 
books  and  thought  he  will  strive  to  make  the  experience  of 
all  men  his  own.  He  will  sit  with  Solomon,  and  talk  with 
Socrates,  reason  with  Plato  and  with  Paul;  he  will  make 
friends  of  the  great  thinkers  of  our  own  times. 

He  will  know  that  a  slow  growth  is  true  growth,  that 
an  early  success  in  Hfe  is  of  necessity  a  small  success.  He 
will  beUeve  himself  capable  of  greater  things  than  he  has 
done  and  will  always  aim  not  so  much  to  surpass  others  as 
to  surpass  himself,  and  will  never  deem  his  journey  finished 
when  he  has  reached  a  goal  set  for  him  by  another  than  him- 
self. He  will  know  that  faith  is  stronger  than  knowledge, 
that  the  road  runs  farther  than  the  eye  can  follow,  and  that 
the  mind  must  aspire  higher  than  its  view. 

He  will  not  be  misled  by  the  glamour  of  a  passing  fame, 
nor  give  his  allegiance  to  any  leader  because  he  is  likeable 
rather  than  because  he  is  right.  He  will  not  let  his  sympathy 
be  caught  by  a  newspaper,  for  he  knows  that  the  newspaper 
is  in  business  and  no  merchant  will  tell  you  his  wares  are  bad. 
The  cheap  magazine  will  not  deceive  him,  for  he  knows  that 
the  magazine  is  printed  to  sell  and  the  truth  will  never  sell 
for  ten  cents  a  copy.     In  fine,  I  should  have  the  educated 
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man  a  sceptic,  judging  calmly  such  things  as  he  is  capable 
of  judging  and  discriminating  nicely  those  ^things  about 
which  he  is  not  quahfied  to  judge.  He  is  to  be  a  man  after 
Paul's  own  heart,  trying  all  things  and  holding  fast  that 
which  is  good. 

He  cannot  help  feeling  different  from  unthinking  people 
but  he  must  not  stand  aloof  from  them,  dropping  here  and 
there  a  word  of  suggestion  in  the  hope  that  it  may  fall  into 
good  ground  and  grow  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Towards 
ignorance  he  is  to  be  tolerant  and  patient  as  he  is  towards 
difference  of  opinion,  not  trying  to  explain  by  argimaent 
what  his  interlocutor  is  not  capable  of  receiving  but  offering 
to  such  the  silent  example  of  his  Ufe  and  conduct.  Silence 
is  golden  to  him.  Towards  vocations  to  which  nature  has 
not  called  him  he  will  be  sympathetic.  He  may  not  enjoy 
art  but  he  will  be  patient  with  those  who  do.  He  may 
have  httle  Hking  for  the  natural  sciences  or  the  classics,  but 
he  will  esteem  those  who  feel  called  to  their  pursuit.  Lastly, 
when  fellow  seekers  after  truth  prove  unlovely  in  their  dis- 
positions, he  will  apply  widely  and  generously  the  old  doctrine 
of  the  church  that  the  unworthiness  of  the  priest  shall  not 
detract  from  the  sacredness  of  the  sacrament. 

Norman  W.  De  Witt 
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EVERY  professor  must  have  asked  himself  the  question, 
at  least  once  in  his  Ufetime, — Why  does  a  University 
exist?  During  that  long  period  between  the  death  of  learn- 
ing and  the  birth  of  science,  if  the  question  had  occurred  to 
a  professor  in  those  leisure  moments  after  the  siesta  was 
over  and  the  carp  fed,  he  would  probably  reply  that  the 
precise  function  of  a  University  was  to  do  nothing,  and  that 
a  professor  was  performing  his  whole  duty  by  being  a  pro- 
fessor, an  example  of  attainment,  just  as  a  priest  was  held 
to  justify  his  existence  by  being  a  priest. 

But  in  time,  the  enquiring  habit  of  mind  which  people 
have  developed  under  the  influence  of  economic  necessity 
and  of  the  scientific  method,  and  the  rising  conscience  within 
the  academic  body,  have  constrained  the  Universities  to 
give  a  more  adequate  account  of  themselves  in  justification 
of  their  existence.  In  short,  they  are  explaining  their  use- 
fulness to  the  community. 

There  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  professing  to  know 
about  a  thing  and  knowing  it  in  reahty;  and  there  is  a  still 
greater  gulf  between  knowing  about  a  thing  and  the  doing  of  it. 
The  utmost  which  is  demanded  of  a  professor  is  that  he  shall 
talk  about  things;  and  it  is  worthy  of  comment  that  talk 
about  a  thing  grows  more  exuberant  after  it  has  passed  away. 
Whilst  the  ItaUans  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  painting 
pictures  there  were  no  professors  of  art,  and  no  professors  of 
literature  when  the  EHzabethans  were  writing  their  im- 
mortal poetry.  Sophocles  and  -^schylus  wrote  their  tra- 
gedies before  Aristotle  showed  them  how.  The  middle 
Victorian  era,  in  which  there  was  no  art  to  admire,  was  the 
period  when  the  art  of  talking  about  art  was  best  understood. 

In  every  occupation  there  is  a  kind  of  professional 
cant,  and  in  none  is  it  so  elaborately  framed  as  in  that  which 
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is  technically  known  as  professorial.  The  last  man  in  the 
world  to  whom  we  should  apply  for  a  correct  opinion  upon 
the  value  of  a  thing  is  he  who  is  engaged  in  doing  it.  A 
Highland  piper  is  apt  to  possess  an  exaggerated  notion  of 
the  place  of  music  in  the  worid  and  the  pleasure  which  it 
gives,  especially  of  that  music  which  he  performs  so  well. 
To  the  tympanist  the  sound  of  the  drum  alone  gives  coher- 
ence to  the  various  sounds  which  are  produced  by  other 
members  of  the  orchestra;  and  I  have  heard  the  lecturer  on 
poultry  in  an  important  University  declare  that  the  rearing 
of  hens  was  the  best  possible  training  for  the  memory,  as 
the  birds  resembled  each  other  so  closely  whilst  in  reality 
they  were  different.  The  lecturer  in  classics  did  not  agree 
with  him;  he  thought  that  learning  words  out  of  a  dictionary 
was  a  better  method.  It  is  the  professor  who  is  most  com- 
pletely con\dnced  of  the  importance  to  the  world  of  that 
kind  of  education  which  he  gives.  He  is  the  University, 
but  that  does  not  prove  the  value  of  the  professor,  or  of  the 
University,  or  of  the  business  in  which  both  are  engaged. 
That  must  be  determined  by  other  considerations  entirely. 

The  most  specific  account  which  has  been  given  in  recent 
years  of  what  is  assumed  to  be  at  least  one  function  of  a 
University  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  a  Joint 
Committee  of  Oxford  University  and  Working-class  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  Relation  of  the  University  to  the  Higher 
Education  of  Work-people.  This  Report  was  issued  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1908,  and  bears  as  title  "  Oxford  and 
Working-class  Education."  It  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Clarendon  Press  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling. 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  in  the  long  period  of  a 
thousand  years  the  function  of  a  University  may  have 
changed,  and  no  one,  least  of  all  the  professors,  be  aware 
of  the  fact.  In  England  many  of  the  colleges  which  consti- 
tute the  Universities  were  organized  for  the  benefit  of  "  poor 
men  hving  on  alms,"  pauper es  ex  eleemosyna  viventes, 
because,  as  William  of  Wykeham  in  founding  New  College 
in  1386  affirmed,  "  Christ  among  his  works  of  mercy  hath 
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commanded  men  to  receive  the  poor  into  their  houses  and 
mercifully  to  comfort  the  indigent."  In  certain  other  col- 
leges the  members  were  forbidden  to  keep  dogs,  on  the 
ground  that  "  to  give  to  dogs  the  bread  of  the  children  of 
man  is  not  fitting  for  those  who  Hve  on  alms."  The  mem- 
bers were  not  ^'  poor  men  "  exclusively  in  all  colleges.  The 
foundress  of  BaUiol  urged  the  richer  ones  to  hve  "  so  tem- 
perately as  not  to  weigh  down  the  poor  by  reason  of  bur- 
densome expenses,"  and  she  urged  the  fellows  to  choose 
as  a  scholar  the  candidate  who  combined  poverty,  excel- 
lence of  character,  and  learning.  In  the  statutes  for  Merton 
the  foundation  was  not  for  really  poor  men  but  for  pauperes 
secundarii,  or  second-class  poor.  Other  colleges  were  de- 
signed by  great  prelates  as  an  accommodation  for  persons 
who  by  blood  or  other  ties  were  dependent  upon  them. 

In  the  United  States  also,  the  various  colleges  were 
organized  for  a  specific  purpose.  Yale  was  chartered  in 
1701  for  the  propagation  of  Congregational  theology;  the 
college  of  New  Jersey,  commonly  called  Princeton,  was 
estabhshed  in  the  interests  of  Presbyterian  dogma;  and 
Harvard  was  founded  in  order  that  "  ministers  and  other 
useful  persons  might  issue  forth."  It  was  not  long  before 
a  visitor  at  Oxford  was  obhged  to  reprimand  the  scholars 
in  the  words:  "some  there  are  among  you  who,  desiring 
to  hve  delicately,  make  the  modus  of  your  expenditure  to 
exceed  that  which  your  founder  by  rule  appointed  ; "  and 
Latimer  declared:  "  if  ye  bring  it  to  pass  that  the  yeomanry 
be  not  able  to  put  their  sons  to  school,  I  say  ye  pluck  salva- 
tion from  the  people.  By  yeomen's  sons  the  faith  of  Christ 
is,  and  hath  been,  maintained  chiefly."  The  English  col- 
leges, hke  the  American,  were  especially  designed  for  pur- 
poses which  in  those  days  were  believed  to  have  something 
to  do  with  rehgion,  but  no  English  lad  now  goes  to  Oxford 
because  he  is  poor,  and  few  because  they  are  rehgious,  any 
more  than  an  American  boy  goes  to  Yale  because  he  is  imbued 
with  the  tenets  of  CongregationaKsm;  or  to  Princeton 
because  his  fips  have  been  touched  with  a  coal  from  a  Pres- 
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b5rterian  altar;  or  to  Harvard  because  he  is  desirous  of 
becoming  a  minister  or  even  an  otherwise  '^  useful  person." 
In  time  the  Universities  which  were  founded  for  purposes 
of  learning  and  reUgion  came  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
fessors who  were  not  necessarily  learned  or  rehgious,  and 
there   seemed  nothing  incongruous  in  the   transformation. 

One  should  not  fail  to  notice  that  these  institutions 
continue  to  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  staff  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  because  it  has  something 
to  do  with  the  rivalry  which  exists  between  Universities 
in  ''  attracting  "  yoimg  men  by  offering  them  opportunities 
for  learning  a  trade;  since,  when  the  students  are  gathered 
together,  the  pubhc  may  be  appealed  to  for  support  on  the 
ground  of  increasing  numbers,  as  a  man  might  plead  the 
excuse  of  an  increasing  family  for  obtaining  public  charity. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  bitterness  between  the  University 
of  New  York  and  Columbia,  as  disclosed  in  the  recent 
writings  of  President  MacCracken  of  the  smaller  institution, 
who  alleges  that  Columbia  is  attempting  to  '^  freeze  him  out  " 
by  protesting  that  there  is  room  for  only  one  University 
in  New  York.  It  was  he,  I  believe,  who  first  employed 
the  term  "  educational  trust." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  ancient  behef  is  a  mistaken 
one,  that  a  University  exists  for  the  preservation  and  ad- 
vancement of  learning  and  for  the  formation  of  character 
by  a  process  known  as  education.  Possibly  the  modem 
behef  is  the  correct  one,  that  the  function  of  a  University 
is  the  teaching  of  trades.  So  important  a  divergence  of 
opinion  might  well  be  investigated  by  professors  of  educa- 
tion to  ascertain  if  the  one  is  exactly  right  and  the  other 
exactly  wrong. 

It  is  a  common  behef,  especially  in  America,  that  a 
different  view  prevails  in  England,  of  which  the  late  Dean 
Johnson  was  the  best  exponent.  This  shrewd  observer 
was  never  done  protesting  that  men  who  were  only  concerned 
about  becoming  surveyors,  miners,  engineers,  lawyers, 
dentists,  doctors,  and  builders  had  no  place  in  the  company 
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of  men  who  desired  an  education  for  the  sake  of  its  effect, 
real  or  fancied,  upon  the  individual.  He  observed  that 
"  engineering  students  "  wore  overalls,  smoked  their  pipes, 
and  cursed.  He  had  previously  observed  that  plumbers 
also  were  addicted  to  these  practices,  and  he  could  detect 
no  essential  distinction  between  the  two  classes,  although 
he  did  remark  that  a  plumber  was  a  plumber;  whereas  these 
graduates  knew  Uttle  or  nothing  of  their  business  upon  the 
day  of  leaving  the  University  and  entering  into  the  world. 
The  time  to  study  the  application  of  science,  he  thought, 
was  after,  and  not  before,  one  had  acquired  a  scientific  mind, 
and  the  time  to  develop  a  scientific  mind  was  after  it  had 
been  educated.  The  principles  of  engineering,  he  admitted, 
might  well  be  taught  even  in  a  University  which  was  con- 
cerned with  education  to  those  who  were  quahfied  to  receive 
instruction;  but  to  enable  a  boy  to  manage  an  unreal  steam- 
engine,  to  bestow  upon  him  an  agility  in  looking  out  figures 
from  tables  and  ordinates  from  curves  of  this  or  that  func- 
tion, was  not  to  make  of  him  either  an  educated  man  or 
an  engineer.  Certainly  an  unprejudiced  observer  will  find 
matter  for  wonder  in  a  University  which  confers  a  doc- 
torate upon  a  man  who  is  expert  in  remedying  defects  in  the 
teeth,  and  has  a  chair  which  is  filled  by  a  professor  of 
"  orthodontia,"  whilst  it  refuses  equal  recognition  to  the 
man  who  wipes  a  joint,  or  does  ''  crown  and  bridge  work  '' 
upon  material  which  is  not  attached  to  the  human  frame. 
This  behef,  however,  that  the  Universities  of  England 
regard  their  charters  as  valid  only  so  long  as  they  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  preservation  and  advancement  of 
learning  is  not  so  commonly  held  since  the  pubHcation  of 
this  Report  to  which  I  have  referred.  Nothing  could  be 
more  admirable  than  the  form  in  which  it  states  the  case 
for  direct  utility.  The  argument  is  conducted  with  a  full 
desire  for  fairness,  a  spirit  of  concession,  a  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  a  winsomeness  which  convinces  one  that  the 
University  has  wrought  her  perfect  work  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who  were  engaged  upon  it,  even  upon 
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those  members  who  are  described  as  working-class  repre- 
sentatives, although  one  would  be  willing  to  learn  what 
part  they  had  in  the  expression  of  sentiments  so  beautiful 
in  themselves  and  so  admirably  stated,  especially  the  part 
which  was  taken  by  one  member  of  the  Committee,  who  is 
described  as  High  Secretary  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Rechabites.  A  note  might  well  have  been  added  to  the 
Report  defining  exactly  what  a  Rechabite  is,  so  that  one 
might  form  some  opinion  of  his  capacity  for  entertaining 
correct  opinions  upon  education.  If  he  had  descended 
from  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  by  ordinary  generation, 
we  might  be  disposed  to  accept  his  opinion  upon  the  un- 
desirabihty  of  building  houses,  sowing  seed,  planting  vine- 
yards, and  drinking  wine;  and  yet  question  his  authority 
in  matters  pertaining  to  a  University  which  neither  dwells 
in  tents  nor  abstains  from  "  pots  full  of  wine  and  cups." 

This  Report  is  merely  an  ampUfication  of  the  enquiry 
which  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  informs  us  was  addressed  to  his 
brother.  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  by  their  tutor: 
''  Stephen,  major;  if  you  do  not  write  good  longs  and  shorts, 
how  can  you  ever  be  a  man  of  taste?  If  you  are  not  a  man 
of  taste,  how  can  you  ever  hope  to  be  of  use  in  the  world?" 

The  Committee  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  a 
University  education  alone  Ues  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all 
social  ills,  and  they  appear  to  believe  that  those  who  suffer 
from  those  ills  are  under  a  similar  misapprehension.  They 
tell  us  that  "  education  of  the  highest  type  given  by  the 
Universities  has  entered  into  the  consciousness  of  large  bodies 
of  organized  work  people  as  an  essential  element  in  their 
conception  of  human  welfare  ;"  and  "  that  the  eleven  millions 
who  weave  our  cloths,  build  our  houses,  and  carry  us  safely 
on  our  journeys  demand  University  education  in  order 
that  they  may  face  with  wisdom  the  unsolved  problem  of 
their  present  position."  There  are  other  things  also  which 
appear  to  have  entered  at  least  into  a  portion  of  their  con- 
sciousness, that  they  should  receive  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight 
hours'  work,  that  in  their  old  age  they  should  be  supported 
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by  their  more  thrifty  neighbours,  and  that  they  should  enter 
ParUament.  We  are  all  too  prone  to  believe  that  human 
welfare  lies  alone  in  a  class  which  is  different  from  our  own. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  working  classes — if 
one  must  continue  to  employ  the  words  of  the  Report — are 
mistaken,  and  the  professors  are  mistaken  too,  in  assuming 
that  a  University  education  or  any  other  education  which 
has  its  origin  in  books  is  of  much  value  for  a  workman  or  a 
professor  either,  unless  the  individual  has  a  mind  which  will 
profit  by  it.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  for  the  past 
hundred  years.  It  has  not  produced  educated  men,  and  it 
has  produced  inefficient  workmen. 

The  movement  for  adult  education  began  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century  at  a  time  when  all  forms  of  folly  were 
even  more  rife  than  they  are  now.  In  the  outset  it  was 
of  a  rehgious  natiu'e,  and  the  benefits  which  were  obtained 
from  reHgion  were  wrongly  attributed  to  the  education 
with  which  it  was  associated.  With  the  increasing  applica- 
tion of  science  to  industry  it  was  supposed  that  a  new  educa- 
tion was  required,  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  attempted 
to  supply  the  need.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
attempt  ended  in  failure.  It  was  found  that  the  preUminary 
equipment  of  the  student  who  had  never  attended  an  ele- 
mentary school  was  too  small  for  him  to  make  good  use  of 
lectures  and  classes.  In  all  there  was  probably  some  dis- 
illusionment and  disappointment  when  it  was  found  that 
the  direct  effects  of  technical  institutions  in  bettering  the 
material  condition  of  the  individual  workman  were  com- 
paratively small. 

These  two  attempts  were  followed  by  University  ex- 
tension education.  Between  1885  and  1908,  32,146  lec- 
tures were  dehvered  under  the  control  of  the  Oxford 
University  Extension  Delegacy  alone  in  577  centres  to  424,- 
500  students.  Upon  the  success  of  this  movement  the 
present  Report  affords  valuable  information.  It  was  found 
that  so  long  as  the  system  was  compelled  to  be  financially 
self-supporting,  so  long  must  the  lecturer  attract  large  au- 
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diences;  it  was  necessary  that  852  persons  attend  the  lecture 
of  a  second-class  lecturer  to  raise  the  money  necessary  to 
pay  the  fee.  The  lecturers  and  the  subject  had  to  be  chosen 
not  on  account  of  their  educative  value  but  with  a  view 
to  the  probabihty  of  their  drawing  such  large  audiences 
that  the  lectures  would  pay.  Success  then  tended  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  quantity  not  of  quaUty,  and  if  the 
members  fell  off  from  a  course  it  had  to  be  replaced  by 
another  which  was  more  Ukely  to  draw.  The  lecturer  then 
became  an  orator  addressing  a  pubHc  audience.  Sir  Robert 
Morant  got  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  when  he  said  that  it 
was  not  more  lectures  that  were  required  but  real  solid 
work. 

The  Report  recognizes  frankly  another  difficulty  when  it 
states:  ''  It  too  often  happens  that  a  teacher  fails  almost 
entirely  when  confronted  with  his  working-class  audience 
because  he  has  started  from  a  point  of  view  so  different  from 
theirs  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  minds  of  students  and 
teachers  ever  to  come  into  real  contact  with  each  other. 
The  things  which  he  regards  as  important  have  seemed  to 
them  trivial,  and  he  has  never  reaUy  touched  the  problems 
upon  which  their  minds  are  exercised."  Accordingly,  the 
teacher  is  advised  to  take  special  steps  to  get  into  touch 
with  the  working-classes,  to  appreciate  and  sympathize 
with  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  approach  a  subject; 
but  we  are  not  informed  how  this  is  to  be  done.  It  is  as 
difficult  to  get  into  touch  with  the  working-class  as  it  is  to 
get  into  touch  with  a  company  of  Fellows  in  a  Common 
Room,  and  one  "  cannot  sympathize  with  a  point  of  view  " 
from  which  he  beUeves  a  false  impression  is  obtained. 

The  Committee  stumbled  upon  the  truth  unconsciously 
when  they  admitted  that  work-people  "  will  not  be  content 
with  any  substitute  for  University  education  which  assumes 
that  they  wiU  be  unable  to  enter  the  University,  since  a 
University  Extension  student,  though  he  may  win  a  cer- 
tificate, is  neither  as  well  stamped  thereby  with  the  hall- 
mark of  an  educated  man  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  reci- 
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pient  of  even  a  pass  degree  at  Oxford."  There  is  the  fact 
forced  home  bluntly:  it  is  the  hallmark  which  is  desired 
and  not  the  quahty  which  an  honest  hallmark  signifies. 
Herbert  Spencer  stated  the  truth  with  that  plainness  which 
was  habitual  to  him  when  he  said:  "If  we  inquire  what 
is  the  real  motive  for  giving  boys  a  classical  (University) 
education,  we  find  it  to  be  simply  conformity  to  pubhc 
opinion.  To  get  above  some  and  be  reverenced  by  them, 
and  to  propitiate  those  who  are  above  us,  is  the  universal 
struggle  in  which  the  chief  energies  of  life  are  expended. 
We  are  none  of  us  content  with  quietly  unfolding  our  own 
individuahties  to  the  full  in  all  directions;  but  have  a  rest- 
less craving  to  impress  our  individualities  upon  others,  and 
in  some  way  subordinate  them.  This  it  is  which  deter- 
mines the  character  of  our  education.  Not  what  knowledge 
is  of  most  real  worth  is  the  consideration;  but  what  will 
bring  most  applause,  honour,  and  respect, — what  will  most 
conduce  to  social  position  and  influence, — ^what  will  be 
most  imposing.  As,  throughout  life,  not  what  we  are,  but 
what  we  shall  be  thought,  is  the  question;  so  in  education 
the  question  is,  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  knowledge,  so 
much  as  its  extrinsic  effects  on  others." 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  statement  which  bears 
upon  its  face  some  appearance  of  probabiUty,  the  Committee 
answers  its  own  questions — "  To  what  will  the  education 
which  we  wish  Oxford  to  offer  to  work-people  lead?"  "  We 
have  already  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  demand  for 
University  education  made  by  work-people  is  not  so  much 
for  the  facihties  to  enable  their  children  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  members  of  other  classes  for  positions  of 
social  dignity  and  emolument,  as  to  enable  workmen  to 
fulfil  with  greater  efficiency  their  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  own  class,  and,  as  members  of  their  class,  to  the 
whole  nation.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that,  with 
some  exceptions,  the  working-class  students  who  go  to 
Oxford  will  at  the  end  of  their  two  years  of  study  return 
to  the  towns  from  which  they  came,  and  continue  to  work 
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at  their  trades,  as  before."  This  opinion,  however,  is  quali- 
fied by  the  words,  '^  The  working-class  demand  that  higher 
education  should  not  separate  the  student  from  his  own 
people  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  it  is  desired  that 
he  should  necessarily  return  to  the  bench  or  the  machine 
at  which  he  worked  before  going  to  Oxford,  but  that  he 
should  in  one  capacity  or  another  use  his  education  in  the 
ser\dce  of  his  fellows."  We  may  weU  deplore  the  advent 
of  working  men  to  Oxford  as  classes,  not  as  individuals, 
if  they  import  with  them  the  methods  of  the  labour  unions, 
which  the  students  of  their  own  pecuUar  Ruskin  College 
employed  last  April  in  their  ''  foolish  and  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings "  against  Principal  Hird. 

The  trend  of  thought  is  further  indicated  in  another 
Section:  ''  What  they  desire  is  not  that  men  should  escape 
from  their  class  but  that  they  should  remain  in  it  and  raise 
its  whole  level.  They  do  not  wish,  like  the  Scottish 
ploughman  of  fifty  years  ago,  that  their  sons  should  be  made 
by  a  University  education  into  ministers  or  school-masters." 

These  Oxford  professors  are  exactly  wrong,  and  the 
Scottish  ploughman  was  exactly  right.  They  treat  the 
individual  as  a  member  of  a  class;  he  looked  upon  his 
boy  as  a  single  individual,  as  a  man  in  the  University 
and  the  Universe.  If  it  is  foreordained  from  aU  eternity 
that  the  world  shall  be  forever  composed  not  of  men  but  of 
classes  of  men  rising  one  upon  the  other  from  ploughmen, 
school-masters,  and  ministers,  to  professors,  then  a  co- 
equal decree  may  possibly  be  discovered  imder  which  the 
education  proper  to  each  class  shall  be  set  forth.  The 
present  proposal  appears  to  be  that  all  men  shaU  receive 
a  University  education:  and  yet  that  conclusion  is  vitiated 
by  the  remark  in  another  section,  ''  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  task  of  educationalists  in  the  future  must  be  to  ennoble 
the  status  of  every  class  by  supplying  it  with  the  form  of 
culture  appropriate  to  its  needs." 

And  if  the  task  of  educationalists  in  the  future  must 
be  to  ennoble  the  status  of  every  class  by  supplying  it  with 
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the  form  of  culture  appropriate  to  its  needs,  by  what  means 
shall  that  form  of  culture  be  discovered  which  is  appro- 
priate to  the  status  of  every  class?  By  asking  each  class 
what  it  needs.  The  students  are  to  "  pursue  a  plan  of  study 
drawn  up  by  work-people  and  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  consultation.''  Again  it  is  affirmed  that  "  the 
advantage  of  throwing  the  local  management  of  the  classes 
into  the  hands  of  a  body  representing  working  people  is  that 
it  insures  that  the  education  offered  will  meet  the  needs  of 
work-people." 

A  branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  passed  a  resolution,  "  that  it  is  inexpedient  for 
the  working  classes  to  cultivate  a  closer  relationship  with 
Oxford  until  the  teachings  of  the  Universities  are  radically 
altered,  so  that  a  truer  view  of  social  questions  may  be 
taught,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  send  workmen  students 
to  colleges  until  the  curriculum  is  made  suitable  for  the 
training  of  labour  leaders."  To  this  the  magnanimous  reply 
is  made  that  the  Universities  should  co-operate  with  the 
Railway  Servants,  "  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  what  they 
want  instead  of  providing,  without  consulting  them,  what 
the  University  thinks  they  ought  to  want."  Apparently 
the  opposite  course  led  to  failure,  since  the  admission  is 
made  that  "  the  whole  history  of  the  University  Extension 
Movement  shows  that  higher  education  cannot  be  imposed 
upon  work-people  from  above,  but  must  be  organized  and 
managed  by  men  who  belong  to  themselves.  This  is  in  our 
opinion  a  fundamental  axiom,  the  neglect  of  which  will  be 
followed  by  certain  failure."  And  yet  the  University 
appears  to  beUeve  that  this  partial  failure  may  be  turned 
into  success  by  a  nearer  approximation  of  extra-mural 
teaching  to  the  teaching  within  the  walls;  and  this  is  to  be 
accompUshed  by  the  daring  experiment  of  altering  the 
principles  upon  which  for  a  thousand  years  education  has 
been  conducted. 

A  man  who  is  swimming  for  his  life  is  not  hkely  to  make 
any  profitable  observations  upon  meteorology  or  natation; 
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and  a  student  who  is  harassed  by  poverty  is  incapable  of 
that  calm  of  mind  which  is  essential  for  the  education  which 
comes  from  residence  at  a  University.     There  is  something 
piteous  in  the  account  which  the  Committee  give  from  their 
own  experience  of  the  hopeless  struggle.     '^  We  are   well 
aware,"  they  say,  "  of  the  great  difficulties  which  beset  the 
working-class    student, — ^the    lack    of    books,    the    crowded 
home,   the   often   exhausting   and   mechanical   labour,   the 
fear  of  non-employment  that  too  often  absorbs  his  thoughts. 
We  have  known  students  to  sit  up  not  once  but  regularly, 
completing  an  essay  till  one  o'clock  at  night,  and  enter  the 
mill  next  day  at  6.30;  or  to  attend  classes  on  Saturday  after- 
noon after  a  week  containing  twelve  hours  overtime  over 
and  above  the  standard  53  hours."    We  can  readily  agree 
that  "  a  man  who  is  supporting  a  family  on  24  shillings  a 
week  cannot  afford  and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  buy 
more  than  one  or  two  inexpensive  text-books  ;"  but  until 
we  are  informed  what  that  diUgent  student  w^as  writing, 
we  can  offer  no  opinion  upon  his  wisdom.     Indeed  there 
are  very  few  essays  which  would  justify  a  man's  remaining 
out  of  his  bed  either  for  the  ■writing  or  the  reading  of  them. 
Much  is  made  of  the  benefits  which  will  follow  to  the 
community  from  a  temporary  intermingling  of  members  of 
various  classes  in  the  University,   of  the  knowledge  and 
suggestions  which  work-people  may  offer,  and  of  the  very 
valuable  insight  which  they  may  obtain  into  the  working 
of  University  institutions.     It  is  not  suggested,  however, 
that  a  professor  should  perfect  his  education  at  the  lathe 
or  the  bench;  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  value  of  his 
knowledge  or  suggiestions  in  the  conduct  of  a  factory.    Yet 
surely  a  University  is  quite  as  compUcated  a  concern   as  a 
workshop.     We   are   told  that   "there   must   be   that   free 
movement  from  one  class  to  another  that  alone  can  insure 
that  the  manual  and  intellectual  work  of  the  nation  is  per- 
formed by  those  best  fitted  to   perform  it,  and  that  fresh 
streams  of  abihty  are  continually  drawn  from  every  quarter 
of  society  ;"  but  we  are  not  informed  by  what  process  the 
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present  graduates  of  the  University  shall  be  relegated  to 
manual  employments  if  it  were  ascertained  that  they  had 
a  more  pecuHar  aptitude  for  hand  labour  than  for  intellec- 
tual pursuits. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  professor  follows  this  amiable 
advice,  and  moves  from  his  own  class  into  the  class  of  the 
agricultural  labourer.  He  would  appear  to  be,  and  would 
be  in  reahty,  an  ill-educated  man.  It  would  require  years 
of  experience  before  he  was  at  home  in  his  new  environ- 
ment, before  he  learned  at  what  date  oats  must  be  sown 
in  a  certain  field,  where  was  the  securest  spot  for  setting 
a  night  Hne,  which  pubUc  house  sold  an  ale  to  suit  his  palate, 
and  where  was  the  most  delectable  location  in  the  parish 
for  sunning  himself  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  kingdom  of  learning  can  be  taken  only  by  force. 
Those  who  earnestly  desire  education  will  find  the  measure 
of  their  desire.  Anything  in  excess  of  that  is  useless.  There 
may  be  as  much  mental  culture  in  reflecting  upon  one's 
inabiUty  to  procure  a  degree  as  in  accepting  a  degree  which 
is  thrust  upon  one.  But  if  the  degree  is  the  thing,  it  can  be 
obtained  upon  easier  terms  than  the  Committee  proposes, 
even  if  the  recommendation  be  adopted  that  scholarships 
be  provided  of  such  an  amount  as  would  enable  a  man  to 
maintain  himself  in  the  University,  and  in  some  cases  as 
would  in  addition  provide  a  margin  to  assist  those  who 
might  be  dependent  upon  him,  and  who  in  consequence 
of  his  temporary  withdrawal  as  wage-earner  might  suffer 
great  hardship.  Even  the  married  man  with  a  family  is 
to  be  considered.  There  are  colleges  in  the  United  States 
which  offer  a  degree  for  fifty  dollars  with  the  usual  ten  per 
cent,  discount,  if  fully  paid  in  advance. 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  that  University  education 
is  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all  industrial  evils  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  letter  which  Mr.  Jude  Fawley,  stone- 
mason, received  from  T.  Tetuphenay,  the  Master  of  "  BibUoll 
College  ;"  "  Sir, — I  have  read  your  letter  with  interest; 
and,  judging  from  your  description  of  yourself  as  a  work- 
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ing-man,  I  venture  to  think  that  you  will  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  success  in  Ufe  by  remaining  in  your  own  sphere 
and  sticking  to  your  trade  than  by  adopting  any  other 
course.    That,  therefore,  is  what  I  advise  you  to  do." 

It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  education  is  found 
alone  in  a  University.  There  must  be  many  educated  men 
in  that  class  which  produced  the  author  of  "  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress ";  and  it  is  questionable  if  John  Bunyan  would  have 
been  improved  by  a  period  of  residence  in  the  Oxford  of 
his  day  or  of  our  own  day  either.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  if  those  adscititious  circumstances  did  not  exist  which 
attract  boys  to  Universities  there  would  be  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  educated  men  amongst  the  working  classes  as 
amongst  the  holders  of  degrees,  men  of  sincerity,  candour, 
simplicity  of  character,  and  principle,  like  that  other  stone- 
mason whose  reminiscences  Mr.  John  Murray  has  just 
published. 

The  proposal  in  short  of  this  Report  is  to  lower  the 
standard,  to  substitute  for  that  training  which  is  found 
alone  in  schools  where  the  classical  and  philosophical  tra- 
dition prevails,  a  kind  of  pseudo-scientific,  hugger-mugger 
reading  of  hterature,  poUtics,  economics,  and  languages, 
such  as  is  considered  ample  in  American  Universities. 

This  Report  is  a  thing  of  iU-omen.  It  offers  to 
debase  the  currency  in  deference  to  a  factitious  demand 
from  people  who  do  not  understand  what  they  are  asking, 
what  they  want,  or  what  they  need.  So  soon  as 
we  are  convinced  that,  "  learning  hath  not  her  own  true 
form  nor  can  she  show  of  her  beauteous  hneament  if  she 
fall  into  the  hands  of  base  and  vile  persons,"  we  are  pre- 
pared to  assign  to  the  University  its  true  function,  which 
is  to  be  the  comfortable  and  congenial  abode  of  scholars. 
And  what  is  the  business  of  a  scholar?  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray  answered  the  question  in  his  inaugural  lecture  upon 
"  The  Interpretation  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature,"  at  Ox- 
ford, January  27th  1909.  The  best  hfe  of  Greece,  he  said, 
represented  one  of  the  highest  moments  of  the  past  Hfe 
of  humanity,  and  he  gave  his  answer  in  the  words :  "  the 
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business  to  which  the  world  has  set  us  Greek  scholars  is  to 
see  that  it  does  not  die."  They  are  to  act  as  mediators 
between  the  Hving  and  the  dead,  since  with  all  the  permu- 
tations of  science  the  main  web  of  Hfe  is  permanent.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  reUgious  teacher,  as  Hamack  said,  to 
remind  us  that  a  man  named  Jesus  once  Uved:  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  scholar  to  remind  us  that  Plato,  and  Isaiah,  and 
Vergil,  though  now  being  dead,  yet  speak  to  us,  and  to  inter- 
pret to  us  what  they  said  in  terms  which  we  can  comprehend. 

By  all  who  have  beheld  the  beautiful  city,  so,  venerable, 
so  lovely,  so  serene,  spreading  her  gardens  to  the  moon- 
hght,  and  felt  her  ineffable  charm,  and  heard  her  caUing 
to  the  ideal,  to  perfection,  to  beauty,  nearer  to  the  true 
goal,  perhaps,  than  all  the  science  of  Manchester  or  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Report  will 
be  read  with  that  pain  and  wonder  which  could  be  expressed 
by  no  one  save  Matthew  Arnold  whose  words,  it  maybe 
necessary  to  remind  the  present  generation,  I  am  using. 
How  different  is  its  conception  of  the  business  of  a  Univer- 
sity from  his  idea  that  its  purpose  was  for  studying 
things  that  are  outside  of  ourselves  and  studying  them 
disinterestedly,  for  the  attainment  of  complete  human  per- 
fection, for  that  growth  in  the  variety,  fulness,  and  sweet- 
ness of  hfe  by  which  the  hard  unintelhgence  of  the  world 
shall  be  reduced. 

There  are  different  forms  of  folly.  Each  one  requires 
treatment  according  to  its  kind,  varpng  from  wrath  and 
curse  to  the  bitter  jest  or  dry  scoff.  For  that  amiable  form 
which  is  technically  known  as  professorial,  something  more 
moUifying  is  demanded;  it  is  so  naive,  so  disinterested,  so 
sincere.  It  is  the  r61e  of  the  pohtician  to  play  the  courtier 
to  King  Demos  with  a  perpetual  "An'  it  please  your  Ma- 
jesty ;"  and  this  obeisance  of  Oxford  appears  Uke  a  clumsy 
attempt  at  an  imitation  of  that  performance  which  the 
pohtician  by  sedulous  practice  has  learned  to  do  so  well. 
Oxford  will  only  suffice  to  herself  and  to  the  nation  so  long 
as  she  remains  true  to  that  within  herself  which  has  made 
Jier  what  she  is.  Andrew  Macphail 


ST.  YVES'  POOE 

Jeffik  was  there,  and  Mathieu,  and  brown  Bran, 

Warped  in  old  wars  and  babbling  of  the  sword, 

And  Jannedik,  a  white  rose  pinched  and  paled 

With  the  world's  frosts,  and  many  more  beside, 

Maimed,  rheumed,  and  palsied,  aged,  impotent 

Of  all  but  hmiger  and  bUnd  lifted  hands. 

I  set  the  doors  wide  at  the  given  hour. 

Took  the  great  baskets  piled  with  bread,  the  fish 

Yet  silvered  of  the  sea,  the  curds  of  milk, 

And  called  them  '  Brethren,'  brake,  and  blest,  and  gave. 

For  O,  my  Lord,  the  house-dove  knows  her  nest 
Above  my  window  builded  from  the  rain; 
In  the  brown  mere  the  heron  finds  her  rest, 
But  these  shall  seek  in  vain. 

And  O,  my  Lord,  the  thrush  may  fold  her  wing, 
The  curlew  seek  the  long  Uft  of  the  seas, 
The  wild  swan  sleep  amid  his  journeying; 
There  is  no  place  for  these. 

Thy  dead  are  sheltered ;  housed  and  warmed  they  wait 
Under  the  golden  fern,  the  falling  foam; 
But  these  Thy  living  wander  desolate, 
And  have  not  any  home. 

I  called  them,  *  Brethren/  brake,  and  blest,  and  gave. 

Old  Jeffik  had  her  twisted  hand  to  show. 

Young  Jannedik  had  dreamed  of  death,  and  Bran 

Would  tell  me  wonders  wrought  on  fields  of  war. 

When  Michael  and  his  warriors  rode  the  storm, 

And  all  the  heavens  were  thrilled  with  clanging  spears — 

Ah  God !  my  poor,  my  poor ! — 
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Till  there  came  one, 
Wrapped  in  foul  rags,  who  caught  me  by  the  robe, 
And  pleaded,  '  Bread,  my  father !' 

In  his  hand 
I  laid  the  last  loaf  of  the  daily  dole. 
Saw  on  the  palm  a  red  wound  like  a  star, 
And  bade  him,  '  Let  me  bind  it/ 

'  These  my  wounds,' 
i        He  answered  softly,  *  daily  dost  thou  bind.' 
And  I,  '  My  son,  I  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
But  thy  bruised  feet  have  trodden  on  my  heart. 
I  will  get  water  for  thee.' 

'  These  my  hurts,' 
Again  he  answered,  '  daily  dost  thou  wash.' 
And  I  once  more,  '  My  son,  I  know  thee  not ; 
But  the  bleak  wind  blows  bitter  from  the  sea, 
And  even  the  gorse  is  perished.     Rest  thou  here !' 
And  he  again,  '  My  rest  is  in  thy  heart. 
I  take  from  thee  as  I  have  given  to  thee. 
Dost  thou  not  know  me,  Breton?' 

I,— ^  My  Lord!' 

A  scent  of  Klies  on  the  cold  sea-wind, 
A  thin  white  blaze  of  wings,  a  Face  of  flame 
Over  the  gateway,  and  the  Vision  passed. 
And  there  were  only  Mathieu  and  brown  Bran, 
And  the  young  girl,  the  foam-white  Jannedik, 
Wondering  to  see  their  father  rapt  from  them. 
And  Jeffik  weeping  o'er  her  withered  hand. 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall 


IS  "THE  ULTIMATE"  ULTBIATE 

* '  npHE  Search  for  the  Ultimate "  as  discussed  in  a  recent 
A     number  of  this  Magazine^  is  one  of  the  subjects  for 
which  an  audience  may  always  be  foimd.    Under  the  spell 
of  the  finahty  which  in  some  way  is  supposed  to  be  the  goal 
of  science  and  philosophy,  men  have  laboured  on  from  the 
time  of  Thales — as  they  doubtless  did  long  before  his  day — 
down  to  our  own  age,  seeking  something  that  should  be 
ultimate.     To  some  the  only  "Ultimate"  that  is  worth  the 
search  has  been  the  particular  ascertained  fact;  even  the  great 
Newton  laid  down  the  maxim,  "Make  no  hypothesis,"  as  a 
first  principle  of  science — or,  as  it  was  in  his  day,  of  philosophy. 
Others  have  sought  the  Ultimate  in  a  great  theory  of  the 
universe,  such  as  we  find  in  Herbert  Spencer's  "Synthetic 
Philosophy,"  in  Hegel's  marvellous  system,  and  in  other 
different  types.    More  than  this,  greater  complexity  and  much 
greater  divergence  of  view,  were  that  possible,  have  been, 
of  late  years,  introduced  into  the  search  by  the  increasing 
multiphcity  of  the  sciences,  and  a  corresponding  tendency 
in  certain  groups  of  sciences  to  regard  their  special  point  of 
view  as  the  only  one  from  which  the  Ultimate  may  be  seen. 
If   one   contrasts   the   biological   with   the   purely   physical 
sciences,  it  will  readily  be  recognized  that  between  the  con- 
ception of  development  which  to-day  rules  in  the  former, 
and  the  reference  to  pure  mathematics,  which  is  the  real 
power  in  the  latter,  there  is  so  great  a  difference  that  it  may 
be  difficult,  though  perhaps  not  impossible,  to  see  how  these 
two  groups  of  sciences  can  ever  agree  on  one  Ultimate.    It 
surely  is  evident  that  for  each  science  that  which  is  to  be 
accepted  as  Ultimate  depends  upon  the  point  of  \dew,  or, 
in  other  words,  upon  the  elements  which  that  science  accepts, 
and  in  terms  of  which  it  expresses  its  conclusions. 

1  By  Arnold  Haultain,  The  Univkbsitt  Magazine,  December,  1908  (Vol.  VII.,  No.  4.) 
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In  the  discussion  of  "the  search  for  the  Ultimate/' 
therefore,  the  first  question  is  not,  ''What  would  a  chemist 
or  a  physicist  accept  as  Ultimate?";  for  it  is  obvious  that  so 
long  as  the  points  of  view  are  different,  the  Ultimates  reached 
by  each  must  be  different.  The  fundamental  question  is 
rather,  "What  general  characteristics  must  be  possessed  by 
that  which  can  be  accepted  as  the  Ultimate,  as  distinguished 
from  something  which  is  ultimate  only  in  some  particular 
science?"  Must  it  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  elements  of 
biology,  of  chemistry,  of  physics,  of  psychology,  or  must  it 
be  expressed  in  terms  pecuhar  to  none  of  these;  and  if  in 
terms  of  the  elements  of  no  science,  in  which  direction  shall 
we  look  for  it?  To  a  very  considerable  extent  it  may  be  held 
that  it  is  just  here  that  the  logician  or  the  metaphysician 
has  offered  his  solution,  claiming  for  it  the  excellence  that 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  science,  but  that  it  possesses 
the  great  excellence  of  "universality."  The  Ultimate  must 
surely  be  imiversal!  When  Mr.  Haultain  shows  us  in  his 
picturesque  way  how  the  physicist  turns  the  flank  of  the 
chemist,  only  to  be  defeated  by  the  psychologist,  who  in 
turn  cannot  avoid  being  surrounded  by  the  metaphysician, 
he  only  points  out  that  the  physicist  cannot  accept  the 
chemist's  Ultimate,  that  the  psychologist  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  Ultimate  of  the  physicist,  and  that  the  metaphysician 
can  see  finality  in  none  of  the  Ultimates  proposed  by  the 
particular  sciences. 

Must  the  world  of  science,  then,  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  metaphysician?  Apparently  not,  for  there 
are  still  those  who,  following  the  example  of  Comte,  regard 
metaphysics  as  belonging  to  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
mankind  which  has  been  long  since  outgrown.  We  are 
to-day  hving  in  the  scientific  as  opposed  to  the  theological 
or  the  metaphysical  age  of  the  world.  To  those  persons  the 
metaphysician  is  little  more  than  a  "bogey  man,"  who  may 
have  influence  with  children  and  unscientific  people,  but 
who  has  no  place  among  the  progressive  thinkers  of  to-day. 
There  are  other  scientists,  however,  belonging  to  probably 
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the  more  modem  class,  who  beheve  m  metaphysics,  although 
they  may  not  like  the  name  in  particular,  but  who  make 
demands  upon  the  metaphysician  which  former  ages  did  not 
make  in  the  same  way.  They  demand  that,  whatever  specu- 
lation is  indulged  in  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  nature  of 
things,  it  shall  be  based  upon  the  facts  discovered  by  scien- 
tists, and  that,  therefore,  any  metaphysic  purporting  to  deal 
with  either  matter  or  mind  shall,  so  far  as  such  speculation 
can,  explain  the  definite  facts  and  laws  of  science.  They  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  metaphysic  which  they  regard 
as  a  kind  of  other-world  product  which  is  deduced  by  pure 
logic  from  nothing  in  particular.  While  these  two  classes 
may  represent  the  most  typical  rebels  in  the  scientific  camp 
against  the  would-be  conqueror,  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  many  others  should  not  arise  who  refuse  to  accept  the 
conclusions  of  metaphysics  for  many  reasons.  One  has  read 
of  a  ventriloquist  ''surrounding"  a  company  of  Indians, 
but  he  could  never  have  taken  them  prisoners  had  they  not 
laid  down  their  weapons;  the  scientists  may  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  many-voiced  metaphysician,  but  they  did  not 
lay  down  their  weapons,  and  nothing  could  show  better  than 
Mr.  Haultain's  article  that,  if  the  metaphysician  has  defined 
the  bounds  of  ''the  ultimate,"  thus,  as  it  were,  calling  upon 
the  scientists  to  surrender,  the  scientists  have  at  once  refused 
to  obey  in  that  they  have  united  to  exclaim,  "But  this 
ultimate  cannot  be  known!"  Mr.  Haultain's  o^ti  view  seems 
to  contain  both  sides  in  a  somewhat  undigested  way.  We 
are  told  that,  "The  universe  about  which  man's  reason  is 
able  to  affirm  anji:hing  at  all  is  merely  that  minute  portion 
of  the  all  which  is  revealed  to  it  by  these  few  avenues  of 
knowledge;  it  consists  whoUy  of  things  visible,  tangible, 
audible,  olfactory,  sapid,  ponderable,  painful,  pleasurable, 
hot,  cold,  and  so  forth ;  and  of  the  relationships  between  these 
which  the  percei\ing  and  thinking  mind  creates."  And 
we  are  asked,  "Do  any  of  the  highly  abstract  terms  utilized 
by  metaphysicians  really  carry  us  out  of  the  world  of  the 
senses?    What  is  our  widest  generaUzation  but  an  assertion 
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about  things  of  sense?"  And  then  we  read,  ''  Above  us 
and  beneath  us  are  'universes'.  There  are  universes  of 
stellar  systems;  there  are  universes  of  microbes;  there  are 
universes  of  things  in  which  microbes  stalk  as  gigantic 
monsters.  There  are  universes  within  universes,  interacting, 
preying  upon  one  another,  eating  each  other  up,  and  all  of 
them  apparently  in  a  state  of  the  most  frightful  commotion, 
and  all  of  them,  for  aught  we  know,  mere  phantasms  of  the 
mind.  Shall  man,  this  'hair-crowned  bubble  of  the  dust', 
this  carbon-compound  man,  sit  down  and  write  out  in  words 

a  true  and  succinct  account  of   this   All  ? "      But 

why  not?  Why,  if  the  universe  about  which  alone  man  can 
talk,  be  "a  universe  perceived  by  human  senses  and  conceived 
by.  a  human  mind,"  may  not  man  report  what  he  perceives 
and  thinks,  and  be  quite  sure  he  is  teUing  the  truth  about  it? 
If  the  universe  be  not  a  universe  so  perceived  and  thought, 
who  has  told  any  man,  be  he  scientist  or  not,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing?  Would  not  that  be  a  mere  word,  a  ^'flatus 
vocisf"  to  use  Mr.  Haultain's  language.  We  are  not  here 
objecting  to  Mr.  Haultain's  statement  about  the  knowable 
universe,  nor  would  we  take  issue  with  his  statements  about 
"the  All,"  but  it  should  be  evident  that  some  one  must  have 
"perceived  "  or  "conceived  "  this  All  by  means  of  the  evidence 
of  sense,  if  the  theory  be  correct,  and  this  All  so  conceived 
is  not  only  knowable,  but  is  actually  known. 

A  Httle  consideration  should  show  that  the  problem  of 
the  Ultimate  may  be  approached  from  two  widely  different 
points  of  view,  to  which  the  world  has  become  thoroughly 
accustomed,  and  which  one  may  designate  as  the  point  of 
view  of  Existence,  and  the  point  of  view  of  Knowledge. 
An  outhne  of  the  history  of  this  distinction  would  of  itself 
prove  of  considerable  interest.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  to 
Bay  here  that  it  had  its  origin  in  an  assumption  which  one 
finds  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  which 
crystalhzed  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  in  his  distinction  of 
that  reaUty  which  could  be  known  through  Reason  alone, 
and  the  more  or  less  illusory  world  given  us   through  the 
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senses.  At  that  time,  and  indeed  for  long  enough  afterwards, 
the  distinction  was  made  practically  between  that  which  was 
permanent  and  that  which  was  constantly  changing.  The 
former  was  real,  and  to  it,  as  for  example,  in  Anselm  and  later 
thinkers,  the  term  "Existence"  was  appUed;  the  other,  the 
fleeting,  was  appUcable  to  man's  apprehension  in  particular, 
and  to  anything  manifesting  change  wherever  found,  in  a 
secondary  sense. 

The  later  developments  of  philosophy  have  shown  certain 
noteworthy  tendencies  in  the  attempts  made  to  escape  from 
the  difl&culty  into  which  this  distinction  of  Existence  and 
Knowledge  has  led  philosophers.    One  sees  such  a  tendency 
in  Descartes'  method  of  doubt,  in  which  he  professes  to  accept 
nothing  as  true,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  as  existent, 
unless  it  be  known  by  him  clearly  and  distinctly,  beyond, 
in  any  case,  the  possibihty  of  doubt.     A  similar  attempt 
is  found  in  Hobbes,  when  he  bases  aU  knowledge  upon  what 
he  intended  to  be  a  thoroughly  mathematical  basis.    He  thus 
refuses  to  accept  the  various  existences  portrayed  in  scholastic 
philosophy  as  knowable.    It  is,  however,  in  Locke's  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  that  one  finds  for  the  first 
time  a  perfectly  plain  declaration  on  these  points.     He  says 
that  man  is  accustomed  to  let  loose  his  thoughts  into  the  vast 
ocean  of  being,  as  if  all  that  great  realm  were  the  natural  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  without  first  inquiring  what  the  materials 
of  his  knowledge  are,  and  how  he  comes  to  know  an>i;hing 
at  aU  about  this  vast  being.    The  result  of  the  standpoint 
laid  down  by  Locke,  that  facts  of  consciousness  only  are  the 
immediate  objects  of  our  knowledge,  is  seen  in  the  negative 
side  of  the  philosophies  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.    What  these 
men  made  evident  on  Locke's  basis    was  that  such  "Exis- 
tences" as  God,  matter  (material  substance),  the  human  ego 
(spiritual  substance),  were  completely  unknowable,  and  their 
existence  could  not  be  proved,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
only  materials  of  human  knowledge  are,  first,  facts  received 
through  the  senses,  that  is,  sensations,  and  second,  as  it  in 
effect  came  to  be  in  Hume,  facts  immediately  given  in  con- 
sciousness as  feelings  or  emotions. 
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Kant's  contribution  to  this  discussion  served  to  call 
attention  to  certain  fundamental  points,  the  importance  of 
which  in  Kant's  mind  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he 
regarded  his  work  as  the  necessary  introduction  to  any  future 
metaphysics,  and  claimed  that  there  had  been  no  real  philo- 
sophy of  existence  up  to  his  time.  No  matter  whether  Kant's 
theory  be  accepted  or  rejected,  one  must  at  least  admit  that 
he  has  shown  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  only 
way  to  approach  the  problem  of  existence  is  through  a  cri- 
tical investigation  of  man's  ability  to  acquire  knowledge. 
It  surely  goes  without  saying  that  the  problems  which  man 
sets  for  himself,  and  which  he  then  attempts  to  solve,  have 
arisen  out  of  something  which  he  knows  or  which  he  regards 
as  absolutely  certain.  Even  the  problems  of  early  Greek 
mythology  and  of  the  earliest  philosophy  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  strange  as  they  may  sound  in  our  modern  ears, 
were  very  real  difficulties  to  the  men  who  worked  at  them, 
and  they  were  simply  developments  from  the  facts  of  everyday 
life  which  these  men  observed. 

The  question  to-day,  then,  when  we  approach  the  pro- 
blem of  the  Ultimate,  surely  in  the  first  instance  concerns 
itself  with  the  point  of  view.  Are  we  to  regard  existence  or 
reahty  or  "universe  "  as  something  which  is  complete,  standing 
quite  apart  from  man,  with  a  nature  of  its  own,  and  then  ask 
to  what  extent  man  is  able  to  know  this  reality  with  the 
materials  or  elements  in  terms  of  which  alone  he  knows 
anything;  or  are  we  to  regard  the  first  and  fundamental 
problem  as  concerned  with  man's  knowledge  and  its  elements, 
and  from  this  reach  out  to  the  further  question,  ''What  can 
such  a  man  state  with  certainty  about  the  universe?"  This 
may  be  otherwise  expressed  as,  ''What  kind  of  a  universe 
exists  for  him?  " 

That  this  difficulty  concerning  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  investigation  is  conducted  is  not  solved  by  the 
mere  statement  of  it  only  shows  that  man  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  talking  about  a  universe  without  any  regard  to  his 
ability  to  know  it,  and  apparently  overlooks   entirely  the 
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obvious  fact  that  if  man  be  not  fitted  to  know  such  a  universe, 
the  mere  positing  of  it,  the  mere  statement  that  it  exists, 
becomes  one  of  the  most  insoluble  problems  that  he  has  to 
face.  In  other  words,  when  we  are  told  that,  '^A  fool  can 
ask  questions  which  a  wise  man  cannot  answer,"  it  is  not 
altogether  self-evident  that  the  fool  has  asked  a  question 
with  which  a  wise  man  should  in  any  way  concern  himself. 
Any  one  might  ask  what  kind  of  clothing  is  worn  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon — ^let  us  say  in  particular,  by  the 
inhabitants  who  Uve  upon  that  side  of  the  moon  which  is 
never  turned  toward  the  earth; — but  it  is  a  question  whether 
a  wise  man  would  answer  most  wdsely  by  the  simple  statement, 
*'l  do  not  know,"  or  by  asking  another  question,  for  example, 
"What  reason  have  you  for  assuming  that  there  are  inhabi- 
tants on  the  moon?"  Would  it  not  be  better  if  our  philoso- 
phers were  to  concern  themselves  more  with  the  justification 
of  their  problems,  rather  than  with  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  solution  proposed  for  these  problems  is  adequate? 
Time  and  time  again,  the  history  of  science  has  shown 
the  folly,  and  the  history  of  philosophy  abounds  in  examples, 
of  attempting  to  deal  with  problems  which  have  not  been 
critically  scrutinized  before  great  labour  is  spent  upon  them. 
Scientists  get  many  of  their  problems  by  the  theories  which 
they  propose  on  the  basis  of  ascertained  facts,  but  any  scien- 
tist knows  well  that  these  theories  are  helpful  only  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  lead  to  further  discoveries  of  fact. 

The  first  and  great  problem  in  the  search  for  the  ultimate 
is,  therefore,  to  decide  what  that  ultimate  is  for  which  we 
are  to  search.  Shall  it  be  something  hke  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  substance,  which  by  definition  can  only  be 
known  as  a  logical  category  or  by  the  way  of  logical  deduc- 
tion; or  shall  it  be  something  which  man  knows  so  certainly, 
so  immediately,  that  there  can  be  no  question  about  it? 

One  has  seen  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of 
thought,  either  definitely  expressed  or  assumed  in  a  more 
veiled  way,  the  position  that  man  could  know  quahties, 
attributes,    or   phenomena   only,    and   that,    therefore,    the 
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substance  or    noumenon    which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for 
these    attributes    must    in    the    nature    of     things    remain 
unknown,  and  indeed  imknowable,  by  man.     Such  a  view, 
however    convincing   it    may    be    if    one    accepts    without 
question  the  proposed  basis,  is  far  from  self-evident  should 
one  become  critical,  and  ask  about  the  validity  of  this  dis- 
tinction  of   substance   and   accident,    of   phenomenon   and 
noumenon.      When     proposed    by  Aristotle,   it  was  stated 
as  a  kind  of  logical  classification,  and  its  connection  with 
existence  was  not  made  so  very  definite  except  that  it  was 
clearly  assumed  that  the  substance  could  be  known  quite  as 
well  as  the  attributes.     If  this  matter  were  carried  somewhat 
farther,  one  might  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  substance 
would  be  known  by  reason,  while  the  attributes  would  be 
essentially    derived    from    sensation.      Mr.    Haultain    has, 
however,  very  properly  pointed  out  that  reason  must  work 
with  materials,  and  he  assumes  that  these  materials  must 
be   sensations,    and   nothing   but   sensations.     That   is,    in 
technical  language,  Mr.  Haultain 's  position  is  a  thorough- 
going   sensationalism,    which    holds    that    everything    that 
man  knows  or  can  know  is  derived,  in  the  first  instance, 
through    the    sense-organs    as    sense    qualities.     That    this 
position  is  absolutely  untenable  to-day,   and  indeed  that 
it  has  been  untenable  for  at  least  half  a  century,  is  evident 
to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  thought  carefully, 
and,  in  particular,  who  has  followed  the  development  of 
psychology.     Sensationalism     originated     about     1750,     in 
England  in  the  psychology  of  Hartley,  in  France  in  the  work 
of  Condillac.     One  may  regard  the  influence  of  these  thinkers 
upon  the  history  of  thought  as  being  decidedly  helpful  in 
calUng  attention  to  the  very  point  which  we  have  already 
emphasized,  viz.,  that  thought,  no  matter  by  what  name 
designated,   requires   materials   or   content   with   which   to 
carry  out  its  operations.     Modem  psychologists  are,  how- 
ever, unanimous  in  rejecting  the  view  that  the  elements 
of  thought  are  sensations  only.    While  psychologists  may 
not  altogether  agree  in  their  view  as  to  the  number  of 
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elements  and  the  designation  of  them,  they  are  thoroughly- 
agreed  that  any  analysis  of  consciousness  will  reveal  more 
than  one  class. 

While,  therefore,  thought  as  reason  can  only  know 
that  for  which  it  has  materials,  one  must  be  very  guarded 
indeed  in  making  any  statement  about  the  number  of 
elements  which  thought  has  at  its  disposal.  It  is  far  from 
clear  that  what  cannot  be  known  by  means  of  sensation 
cannot  be  known  at  all.  In  direct  rebuttal  of  the  position 
assumed  by  sensationalism,  one  may  point  to  the  history 
of  thought  in  connection  with  mathematics,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, with  geometry,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
propositions  of  geometry  were  derived  from  sensations, 
they  do  not  and  cannot  possess  the  certainty  and  univer- 
saUty  which  has  been  claimed  for  them.  The  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  not  necessarily  equal  to  tw^o  right  angles, 
because  relations  in  space,  abstracted  from  sensations, 
demand  it;  but  simply  because  for  our  sensations  they  are 
so  close  to  it  that  any  divergence  would  fall  below  the 
threshold  of  noticeability.  The  statement  used  in  geometry 
that  a  line  has  length  but  not  breadth  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible of  representation  in  terms  of  sensation,  just  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  mathematical  point  as  mere  position  can 
never  be  represented  by  sensations  except  as  an  area  of  a 
certain  definite  extent.  The  development  of  this  line  of 
thought  is  not  necessary  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  one 
can  trace  it  through  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume,  Reid, 
etc.,  and  find  definite  statements  upon  it  in  the  logic  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  others.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  geometry 
cannot  be  accepted  at  its  face  value  if  it  has  been  derived 
wholly  from  sensations.  The  fact  that  every  sense  quaUty, 
for  example,  red,  sweet,  pressure,  etc.,  has  what  is  called 
an  absolute  threshold,  that  is,  that  a  certain  measurable 
stimulation  is  necessary  before  there  is  a  sensation  at|all, 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  absolute  accuracy  which  is  demanded 
by  mathematicians,  provided  sensation  alone  is  the  basis  of 
mathematics. 
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So  much  is  clear  if  one  deal  with  the  geometry  of 
Euclid  only.  What  would  be  said  were  one  to  insist  upon 
the  modern  views  frequently  heard  concerning  the  "  fourth 
dimension "  of  space?  What  would  one  do  with  meta- 
geometry  or  with  non-EucUdean  geometry  as  a  whole? 
These  modern  movements  profess  to  be  based  upon  the 
existence  and  knowability  of  a  space  different,  at  least  in 
certain  particulars,  from  the  ordinary  three-dimensional 
space  of  EucUdean  geometry.  If  ^it  be  impossible  or  at 
least  difficult  to  construct  EucUdean  geometry  on  the  basis 
of  sensation,  is  it  not  obvious  that  it  is  even  more  impos- 
sible to  construct  these  more  modern  forms  of  geometry 
on  such  a  basis?  Nor  can  the  existence  of  such  forms  of 
thought  be  ignored.  They  may  be  wrong;  there  may  be 
no  space  but  the  three-dimensional  space  with  which  we 
seem  to  have  got  along  very  well  in  the  past,  but  even 
ignoring  these,  such  developments  stand  absolutely  in  the 
way  of  any  dogmatic  assertion  that  sensation  is  the  only 
avenue  through  which  information  can  come  to  man. 

We  are  able  now  to  return  to  the  immediate  question 
which  we  set  out  to  discuss,  viz..  Is  the  ultimate  as  regarded 
by  the  ordinary  metaphysician  and  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Haultain's  discussion,  a  valid  ultimate,  from  the  stand- 
point of  present-day  science?  Can  such  an  ultimate  ever 
be  anjrthing  more  than  a  kind  of  will-of-the-wisp,  which 
will  ever  retreat  as  one  approaches  it?  If  this  is  what  one 
means  by  an  ultimate,  the  problem  of  its  knowabihty 
vanishes  at  once,  and  the  great  question  centres  in 
the  vaUdity  of  this  conception  of  the  ultimate.  If,  how- 
ever, one  looks  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
scientific  method,  from  which  we  see  the  scientist  striving 
to  discover  what  the  world  is,  and  according  to  what  laws 
the  various  operations  in  it  take  place,  we  must  notice  that 
the  ultimate,  from  the  point  of  view  of  knowledge,  will 
always  consist  of  the  elements  in  terms  of  which  he 
expresses  his  result.  The  ultimate,  that  is,  is  not  the  last 
thing  which  he  will  discover,  much  less  could  it  ever  be  the 
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unknowable  X  which  he  can  never  discover,  in  both  of  which 
cases  the  ultimate  is  regarded  rather  from  the  standpoint  of 
time  than  of  finahty  for  knowledge.  In  a  certain  sense, 
one's  system  of  knowledge  will  be  constantly  changing  in 
its  interrelations,  until  the  last  fact  or  the  last  law  has  been 
discovered,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  one  may  not  have 
some  things  as  finahties  at  the  present  time.  Sensation, 
let  us  say  by  way  of  illustration,  must  always  remain  one 
of  the  ultimate  facts  for  knowledge;  and  no  matter  how  far 
we  go  in  knowing  more  and  more  of  the  universe  and  its 
laws,  we  shall  certainly  never  reach  the  point,  at  least  under 
the  present  conditions  of  human  life,  where  sensation  ceases 
to  be  necessary,  and  where  its  verdict,  as  far  as  the  evidence 
of  sense  can  carry  us,  will  not  be  a  final  verdict.  The 
present  discussion  does  not  warrant  opening  up  the 
whole  question  of  the  elements  of  knowledge.  It  is  simply 
intended  to  call  attention  to  the  possibihty  of  regarding 
the  problem  of  the  ultimate  from  an  entirely  different 
standpoint  from  that  from  which  it  has  been  commonly 
presented.  That  the  ultimate  in  the  common  metaphysics 
cannot  be  vaHdly  regarded  as  an  ultimate  from  the  stand- 
point of  knowledge  in  any  sense  other  than  that  of  time, 
seems  to  the  writer  obvious;  and  that  the  vahd  ultimate 
for  science  and  philosophy  must  be  those  elements 
or  materials  of  knowledge  upon  the  basis  of  which  alone 
we  can  proceed  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  Hfe — or,  if  pre- 
ferred, of  the  universe — seems  equally  evident.  Surely 
enough  has  been  said  to  make  clear  this  at  least,  that  to 
set  up  something  as  ultimate  without  first  inquiring  how 
we  have  come  to  the  notion  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  and 
without  asking  whether  it  is  fitted  to  be  an  ultimate,  is  not 
merely  a  short-sighted  pohcy,  but  must  prove  in  the  last 
analysis  also  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  vaUdity  of  science 
by  nescience,  the  value  of  knowledge  by  that  which  we  do 
not  and  cannot  know. 

Albert  H.  Abbott 
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ARE-READING  of  Ibsen's  letters,  of  most  of  his  works 
and  of  Paulsen's  chatty  and  egotistical  but  intimate 
biographical  sketches,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gosse's 
dehghtful  and  suggestive  book,  the  publication  of  some 
previously  unknown  letters  by  George  Brandes,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  admirable  English  edition  of  Ibsen's  works 
by  Heinemann,  under  the  masterly  supervision  of  Mr. 
WiUiam  Archer,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  articles  in  Enghsh, 
French,  German  and  Danish  reviews,  have  served  as  the 
occasion  for  bringing  together  some  salient  features  of  the 
author's  Ufe  and  writings  which  in  a  previous  paper  had 
not  been  sufficiently  emphasized.^  These  various  inves- 
tigations have  let  in  some  light  on  one  or  two  features  of 
Ibsen's  hfe,  which  have  hitherto  remained  partially  or 
wholly  concealed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  help  us  to  under- 
stand better  some  aspects  of  his  later  dramas.  This  seems 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  any  poet  and  dramatist  and  should 
aU  the  less  surprise  us  concerning  one  who  has  said  that, 
"  everything  I  have  written  has  the  closest  possible  connec- 
tion with  what  I  have  Uved  through,  even  if  it  has  not  been 
my  own  personal  experience."  His  pecuUar  method,  how- 
ever, of  utiUzing  the  material  was  well  calculated  to  obscure 
the  connection  for  the  ordinary  reader  and  to  mislead  (in 
regard  to  one  instance  at  least)  the  analysis  even  of  the 
more  trained. 

Until  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  Ibsen's  Ufe  was  a 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  most  material  and  degrading 
sense  of  this  phrase.  At  the  age  of  thirty-eight  he  was 
literally  starving.  His  impact  with  the  social  order  of  his 
age  was  from  the  first  unlucky.  From  the  time  that  the 
ill-educated    apothecary's    assistant    came    forth    with    the 

1  University  Magazine,  October,  1907.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  refer  to 
what  seems  likely  to  be  a  temporarily  conclusive  work  on  Ibsen  by  Roman  Woemer, 
but  the  second  and  probably  more  important  volume  of  it  is  still  on  the  way.  (July 
1909.) 
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flickering  light  of  "  Catiline,"  1850,  iintU  about  the  end 
of  his  career  he  was  in  conflict  with  all  that  was  outwardly 
successful,  respectable  and  "  nice  "  in  society.  Every- 
where in  Ibsen's  writings  there  is  displayed  a  thorough- 
going scepticism  regarding  the  accepted  order  of  social 
affairs.  Norwegian  society,  in  particular,  is  characterized 
as  one  which  lacks  nobihty  and  all  aristocratic  traditions. 
From  the  outset  of  his  Hterary  career,  Ibsen  firmly 
beheved  that  he  had  a  mission  and  was  bom  to  be 
a  leader  of  European  thought.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
ill-educated  youths  to  have  such  an  impression;  what  is 
rather  unusual  is  that  it  happened  to  be  true.  In  his  appeal 
to  the  King  of  Sweden  in  1864  for  a  pension,  he  based  the 
request  on  the  ground  that  it  would  enable  him  to  continue 
the  work  to  which  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  been 
appointed  by  God.  In  the  serious  spirit  with  which  he 
conceived  all  his  work,  he  again  and  again  insisted  that 
"  talent  carries  with  it  no  privileges,  but  entails  duties." 
He  firmly  beUeved  that  the  race  must  be  periodically 
reformed  or  else  become  morally  and,  perhaps,  physically 
dead,  and  that  this  reform  must  be  initiated  by  those  who 
are  endowed  with  superior  natural  gifts  of  intellect  and 
will.  What  especially  aroused  his  ire  was  the  character 
that  has  become  stereotyped  in  one  order  of  ideas,  which, 
though  perhaps  good  in  themselves,  are  now  outworn  and 
unable  to  admit  anything  new.  Convinced  though  he  was 
of  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  old  social  illusions,  he 
yet  knew  that  the  old  order  in  its  resistance  to  change  is 
very  strong.  It  may  be  still  stoutly  entrenched  even  though 
decrepit  and  shaken:  witness,  for  example,  how  in  "Rosmers- 
holm"  tradition  and  the  antique  house  conquer  the  ideas 
of  the  too  clear-sighted  Rebecca.  Ibsen's  message  though 
finally  intended  for  the  whole  civihzed  world — more  particu- 
larly for  Europe — is  primarily  addressed  to  Norway,  a  fact 
which  the  present  wTiter  now  more  clearly  recognizes.^    It 

1  "  I  began  by  feeling  myself  a  Norwegian,  gradually  developed  into  a  Scandin- 
avian, and  have  now  reached  my  moorings  m  the  "  Allgemein-Germanischen." 
Letter  to  Geoi^e  Brandes,  Oct.  1888. 
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is  to  Norway  that  he  first  of  all  belongs,  and  it  is  at  home 
that  he  is  now — perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Germany — 
best  understood.  It  was  in  Germany  that  his  social  dramas 
were  first  sympathetically  and  intelHgently  received.  His 
work,  so  carefully  conceived  and  so  passionately  executed, 
was  at  first  too  exciting  and  disturbing  to  be  welcome  to 
his  countrymen.  They  resented  his  laying  bare  the  national 
weakness  and  the  decrepitude  of  local  society.  In  the  early 
'80 's  Ibsen's  name  was  covered  with  loathing  in  Norway. 
But  at  the  present  time  we  are  told  by  an  authoritative 
writer  that,  "  any  one  conversant  with  Norwegian  society, 
who  will  ask  a  priest,  or  a  schoolmaster,  an  officer  or  a  doctor 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  Ibsen's  influence,  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  unanimity  of  the  reply.  Opinions  may  differ 
as  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  poet's  art  or  of  its  skill,  but 
there  is  an  almost  universal  admission  of  its  beneficial  ten- 
dency. Scarcely  a  voice  will  be  found  to  demur  to  the 
statement  that  Ibsen  let  fresh  air  and  light  into  the  national 
life,  that  he  roughly,  but  thoroughly  awakened  the  national 
conscience,  that  even  works  Hke  *  Ghosts  '  which  shocked, 
and  works  hke  '  Rosmersholm,'  which  insulted  the  pre- 
judices of  his  countrymen,  were  excellent  in  their  result." 
The  conquest  of  Norway  by  this  dramatist  who  railed  at  the 
national  habits,  and  showed  that  there  was  a  worm  under 
every  aspect  of  the  local  society,  is  amazing.  "  The  fierce 
old  man  who  had  almost  starved  in  exile  Hved  long  enough 
to  be  accompanied  to  his  grave  by  a  Parliament  and  a  King." 
The  natural  severity  of  Ibsen's  temperament,  hardened 
further  as  it  was  by  circumstances,  excluded  the  tone 
of  his  message  from  being  one  of  sunshiny  hopefulness.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  it  is  frequently  acrimonious  and  bitter. 
The  diagnosis  performed  of  a  sick  world  is  made  as  search- 
ing as  possible;  for  Ibsen  is  not  one  of  those  physicians  who 
believe  in  dwelUng  on  the  favourable  symptoms  of  the 
patient  and  misleading  him  by  keeping  the  unfavourable 
symptoms  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Gosse  is  right  in  saying 
that,  "  no  other   writer   of  genius  in  the  19th  century  was 
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80  bitter  in  dealing  with  human  frailty."  Compared  with 
his  cruel  clearness,  the  diatribes  of  Leopardi  and  Schopen- 
hauer are  on  the  one  hand  shrill  and  thin,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  piquant  and  almost  amusing.  Ibsen  does  not  fluc- 
tuate between  anger  and  benevolence;  but  is  uniformly 
stem,  and  so  far  as  possible,  impartial.  It  is  this  calmness 
which  enables  him  to  probe  deeper  into  the  problems  of 
life  than  any  other  modem  dramatist.  He  examines  with 
unswerving  patience  under  his  microscope  all  the  varied  and 
abnormal  forms  of  organic  social  Ufe,  and  issues  the  descrip- 
tion Uke  a  scientific  report.  We  have  to  think  of  him 
during  the  last  half  of  his  life  as  thus  ceaselessly  occupied. 

"My  whole  life,"  declared  Ibsen  in  a  speech  at  Stock- 
holm during  Easter  Week  of  1898,  "  has  been  one  long, 
long  Passion  Week."  "  Dichten  heisst  Gerichtstag  halten 
uber  sein  eigenes  Ich."  "It  has  often,"  said  Ibsen  in  an 
address  to  Norwegian  students  in  1874,  "  been  hke  a  bath 
from  which  I  proceeded  with  the  feeling  of  being  cleaner, 
healthier  and  freer."  And  later  in  Ufe  he  wrote:  "In  every 
poem  or  play,  I  have  aimed  at  my  own  spiritual  emanci- 
pation and  purification."^  We  beUeve  this  to  hold  good 
up  to  the  semi-autobiographical  epilogue,  "When  We 
Dead  Awaken,"  with  which  Ibsen's  Uterary  labours  closed. 

Ibsen's  Hterary  Ufe  falls  into  three  or  perhaps  four 
weU-marked  periods.  The  first  closes  with  the  year  1864, 
when,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  shook  off  the  dust  of  his 
native  land  and  became  a  voluntary  exile  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
He  was  already  the  author  of  almost  a  dozen  pieces,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  "  Love's  Comedy  "  and  the  "Pretenders," 
1864  a  work  the  significance  of  which  outside  of  Scan- 
dinavia and  Germany  has  not  yet  been  appreciated.  Then 
foUows  the  period  of  the  satires,  "  Brand,"  "  Peer  Gynt," 
and  the  "  League  of  Youth."  Between  this  and  the  next 
period  of  the  modem  dramas,  Ues  "  Emperor  and  GaUlean," 
a  work  on  the  adventm-es  of  the  Emperor  JuUan,  a  great 

1  See  letter  to  Ludwig  Passarge,  Vol.  X.,  p.  290,  German  edition  of  Ibsen's  works, 
S.  Fischer,  Berlin,  1898. 
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double  drama,  the  longest  and  most  ambitious,  but  the 
least  characteristic,  least  interesting  and  least  successful 
of  all  Ibsen's  maturer  productions.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  what  there  was  in  the  figure  of  Julian  to  attract 
Ibsen's  imagination.  It  was  his  perverse  individuahty,  "  the 
absence  of  any  common  kingly  convention,"  which  offered 
a  fascinating  originality  to  one  who  believed  that  the  whole 
world  was  out  of  joint.  It  was  a  lifelong  disappointment 
to  Ibsen,  as  it  was  to  Goethe  with  his  '^  Farbenlehre,"  that 
this  drama,  on  which  he  expended  far  more  consideration 
and  labour  than  on  any  other  of  his  works,  was  never  favour- 
ably received  by  either  the  general  public  or  the  critics. 
Ibsen  always  maintained  that  he  had  incorporated  a  part  of 
his  own  spiritual  life  in  this  piece,  and  that  the  choice  of  the 
subject  stood  in  much  closer  connection  with  the  movements 
of  our  own  time  than  one  might  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to 
assume.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  Herculean 
character  of  the  drama  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  which  misled 
him  in  estimating  its  value.  There  are  many  instances  of 
authors  over-estimating  the  significance  of  their  works  through 
judging  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced and  the  amount  of  toil  expended  in  their  pro- 
duction. 

During  this  period  Ibsen's  genius  was  really  at  rest; 
it  was  preparing  to  take  the  important  step  forward  which 
had  been  indicated  in  the  "League  of  Youth;"  the  final 
discarding  of  verse  and  the  adoption  of  prose  as  the  instru- 
ment of  dramatic  expression.  Ibsen  had  now  settled  in 
Munich,  where  he  Hved  for  some  years  in  complete  seclusion, 
refusing  to  see  Norwegian  visitors  and  friends,  whom  he 
regarded  as  "an  expensive  luxury."  Many  days  his  family 
saw  him  only  at  meals.  The  summer  holiday  was  passed 
usually  at  Berchtesgaden  or  in  the  Tyrol,  with  an  occasional 
change  to  Sorrento.  He  was  now  reviewing  his  own  literary 
capacity  and  deliberately  preparing  for  the  decisive  step: 
the  production  of  the  "  Pillars  of  Society,"  which  appeared 
in  1877,  and  with  which  the  series  of  modem  dramas  com- 
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menced.  This  work  was  like  the  writing  of  a  new  man. 
It  had  none  of  the  exterior  character  of  his  earUer  lyrical 
pieces.  All  external  ornament  was  from  now  onwards  to 
be  excluded.  The  productions  were  to  be  no  longer  dramas 
in  the  "  ancient  acceptation/'  in  which  men  spoke  with  the 
"tongues  of  gods,"  but  were  to  be  cUnical  studies  of  human 
nature,  presented  in  the  most  realistic  form  and  absolutely 
unadorned.  Clearness  of  speech  and  tenseness  of  dialogue 
were  to  be  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  Ibsen 
expressed  himself  a  few  years  later  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
metrical  form  had  entailed  great  injury  to  the  art  of  play- 
acting," and  on  being  asked  for  a  few  verses  refused  on  the 
ground  that  he  '*  had  for  years  exclusively  cultivated  the 
incomparably  more  difficult  art  of  writing  in  the  beautiful 
idiom  of  real  life.''^  So  great  is  the  difference  between  the 
later  dramas  and  his  earlier  productions  that  one  might 
with  reason  regard  all  that  Ibsen  wrote  up  to  the  70 's  as 
forming  one  period,  and  aU  that  follows  after  as  forming 
the  second  period  of  his  Uterary  career.  In  this  latter 
period  we  are  incUned  to  make  a  further  division  between 
the  dramas  which  ended  with  "  Rosmersholm,"  1886,  and 
which  are  rather  social  and  reahstic,  and  the  last  four 
beginning  with  the  '^  Master  Builder,"  and  which  while 
symbolical  are  concerned  rather  with  individual  fate  than 
with  social  problems.     "  Hedda  Gabler  "  lies  between. 

It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  one  of  the  turning 
points,  if  not  the  turning  point  of  Ibsen's  fiterary  Ufe 
was  his  entering  into  a  contract  by  which  he  bound  himself 
at  the  age  of  23  to  go  to  Bergen  "  to  assist  the  theatre  as 
dramatic  author "  (1851).  What  assistance  Ole  Bull, 
who  offered  him  the  position,  could  have  expected  from  this 
crude,  ill-read  youth,  this  tyro  empty  of  experience,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  But  this  step  taken  in  the  dark  by  Ibsen 
helped  to  make  him  what  he  ultimately  became.  Without 
Bergen,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Gosse  that  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  "  Doll's  House,"  no  ''  Wild  Duck  "  and  no 

1  Vol.  X,  p.  325,  Grennan  edition. 
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"  Hedda  Gabler.'^  For  this  contract  with  the  Bergen  theatre 
forced  his  undisciplined  and  stubborn  genius,  which  might 
otherwise  have  developed  along  abnormal  paths,  to  take 
the  tastes  of  the  many-headed  into  consideration  and  analyze 
the  effects  made  on  the  audience,  and  what  was  still  more 
important,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  necessary  laws  of 
dramatic  composition. 

At  Bergen  Ibsen  developed  into  the  expert  stage 
manager.  He  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  and  Dresden  for 
instruction.  He  who  had  up  till  then  fed  himself  on  the 
dramas  of  the  older  Danish  school,  especially  Oehlen- 
schlager's  and  Holberg's,  was  brought  into  contact  with  all 
the  great  plays  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  particularly 
with  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Schiller,  Heiberg,  Goethe, 
and  Scribe.  Their  influence  was  lasting,  especially  Heiberg's 
and  Scribe's.  "Lady  Inger,"  1857,  shews  the  influences  of 
"Macbeth,"  the  "Jungfrau  von  Orleans,"  and  of  Scribe. 
Although  no  author  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career  im- 
pressed Ibsen  more  than  did  Heiberg,  yet  his  later  technique, 
which  will  always  be  a  source  of  admiration  and  remains 
unsurpassed,  owes  very  much  to  his  study  of  French 
plays.  And  here  I  believe,  what  I  did  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  when  I  wrote  a  previous  paper  on  the  subject, 
that  the  influence  of  Scribe  was  predominant.  "  Lady 
Inger,"  1857,  is  a  sort  of  romantic  exercise  in  the 
manner  of  Scribe,  whose  influence  is  more  plainly  seen 
in  the  ''  League  of  Youth  "  and  the  "  PiUars  of  Society."^ 
He  learned  from  Scribe  how  to  produce  the  well- 
made  {Men  fait)  play.  Unless  he  had  been  a  close  student 
of  "  Scribe "  he  could  not  have  become  a  playwright 
of  consummate  skill.  In  the  earlier  plays  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  drama  is  seen  in  the  closeness  with  which 
Ibsen  kept  to  the  dramatic  unities;  and  discloses  itself  in 
one  of  the  later  plays,  namely  "  John  Gabriel  Borckmann." 
Ibsen,  at  first,  simply  accepted  the  formula  of  the  "  well- 


1  This  point  has  been  brought  out  in  a  recent  essay  by  Prof essor  Brander  Mathews. 
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made  play  "  and  modified  it  only  after  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered  it.  It  was  not  until  he  produced  ' '  A  DoU's 
House "  that  he  appears  as  an  innovator. 

Ibsen  mastered  Scribe's  technique  and  improved  on  it  by 
simplifying  it.  The  wires  and  strings  which  are  visible  with 
the  French  dramatist  disappear  from  view  in  the  best  dra- 
matic works  of  the  Norwegian.  He  developed  the  formula  in 
a  new  direction.  In  turning  from  the  drama  of  conventional 
situations  and  external  action — essentially  French — ^to  that 
of  internal  action  and  of  spiritual  development,  Ibsen  adapted 
this  technique  to  the  needs  of  the  new  drama  which  he  was 
creating.  Ingenious  as  he  is  in  devising  effective  situations, 
he  makes  the  situation  significant  as  an  opportunity  for 
character  to  express  itself.  Clever  as  he  is  in  plot-building 
— in  this  respect  quite  the  equal  of  Scribe — ^he  rather 
makes  the  character  dominate  the  situation,  instead  of 
allowing  the  situation  to  dominate  the  character.  His 
attention  is  not  so  much  turned  on  the  bare  happenings 
themselves  as  on  the  effect  which  these  happenings  will 
have  on  the  characters.  Instead  of  putting  men  and  women 
into  "  tight  comers  "  of  mere  external  incident,  Ibsen  reveals 
to  us  their  innermost  thoughts  under  impending  spiritual 
catastrophe :  and  this  in  prose  form,  and  without  monologue 
or  "asides."  Here  he  is  a  pioneer.  The  old  tricks  and 
rules  of  the  stage  were  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
new  kind  of  drama  which  he  was  working  out  for  himself. 
And  with  all,  there  is  no  relaxation  but  a  heightening  and 
deepening  of  the  playwright's  craft.  By  shearing  away  all 
fustian  from  the  dialogue,  he  contrives  to  express  in  a  few 
words  of  conversation  a  greater  and  deeper  meaning  than 
playwrights  before  him  had  expressed  in  five  minutes  of 
soliloquy.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  able  to  preserve  the 
necessary  heightening  and  clinching  of  the  action  without 
sacrificing  anything  of  the  truth.  Into  one  of  his  conver- 
sations, as  has  been  previously  remarked,  he  often  stuffs 
several  ordinary  ones.  Hence  the  objection  made  to  these 
dialogues  that  they  are  "  the  language  of  the  newspaper 
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recorded  with  the  fidelity  of  the  phonograph  "  seems  very- 
much  astray.  They  are  far  too  concentrated  and  have  been 
too  much  filed  to  be  a  mere  reproduction  of  ordinary  con- 
versations. Ibsen  never  copies  all  the  trivial  details  of 
everyday  life.  His  art  is  no  mere  photography  of  Nature : 
it  is  Nature,  digested  and  idealized,  or  at  least  synthetized. 
What  he  has  created  is  very  far  removed  from  a  mere 
*'  Naturabklatsch."  And  it  has  nothing  in  common  with 
what  some  would-be  followers,  more  particularly  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  have  put  forward  as  the  postulate  of  a  new  art :  revel- 
ling in  indecent  coarseness,  in  the  vulgarities  of  human 
existence  and  sophistry. 

From  the  year  1864  to  1872,  Ibsen  stood  on  the  side 
of  the  right  or  conservative  party.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
left  party,  whose  policy  he  believed  to  be  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  isolation  of  Denmark  in  the  war  with  Prussia  and 
also  for  their  refusal  to  adopt  his  pet  idea  of  the  imion  of 
the  three  Scandinavian  nations.  The  ''  League  of  Youth," 
which  was  a  satire  on  political  conditions  and  was  directly 
aimed  at  the  so-called  party  of  reform,  brought  about 
the  estrangement  with  Bjoernson.  But  gradually  Ibsen's 
wrath  extended  to  the  right  wing  and  to  the  conservative 
ministry,  which  had  treated  him  shabbily  in  the  matter 
of  a  pension  and  which  was  itself  too  weak  to  successfully 
oppose  the  left.  In  ''  An  Enemy  of  the  People,"  his  indig- 
nation against  political  and  social  obscurantism  embraces 
equally  both  parties.  He  had  now  become  a  poUtical 
heathen.  By  this  time  he  was  again  on  a  footing  of  friend- 
liness with  Bjoernson,  whose  generous  approval  of  his  work 
as  a  dramatist  had  sustained  his  spirits  during  a  period 
of  great  depression.  It  must  have  been  a  shock  to  the 
simple-minded  Bjoernson  to  be  now  told  that  the  lower 
classes  are  nowhere  liberal-minded  or  self-sacrificing,  and 
that  "  in  the  views  expressed  by  our  peasants  there  is  not 
an  atom  more  of  real  Liberalism  than  is  to  be  found  among 
the  ultramontane  peasantry  of  the  Tyrol."  ''  I  do  not 
believe,"   wrote   Ibsen  to  Brandes,    **  in  the    emancipatory 
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power  of  political  measures,  nor  have  I  much  confidence  in 
the  altruism  and  good-will  of  those  in  power."  "  They 
do  not  really  need  (he  said  bitterly)  poetry  at  home,  they 
get  on  so  well  with  the  party  newspapers  and  the  Lutheran 
Weekly.''^ 

This  conviction  of  the  uselessness  of  effort,  and  par- 
ticularly of  his  own  efforts  to  arouse  his  countrymen  from 
a  dulling  self-complacency,  is  emphasized  in  the  brilhant 
saturnine  comedy,  the  ''Wild  Duck."  It  was  finished  at 
Gossensass  in  the  autumn  of  1884,  during  which  period  Ibsen 
read  nothing  except  the  Bible. 

"  The  Wild  Duck  "  represents,  I  think,  the  culmination 
of  Ibsen's  dramatic  art.  So  great  is  the  skill  of  the  play- 
wright here  that  at  first  sight  there  seems  to  be  no  art  at  all. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  whenever  Ibsen  refers  to  this  work 
it  is  in  terms  of  bitter  irony.  When  it  was  first  pubUshed, 
his  admirers  received  it  with  bewilderment.  They  were 
imwilling  to  beUeve  that  the  hitherto  so  serious  and  even 
angry  dramatist  and  satirist  was  admitting  the  futihties 
of  his  previous  attempts  to  awaken  the  pubhc  mind. 
But  the  idea  has  gradually  had  to  be  accepted.  "  I 
have  been  f ooUsh, "  we  can  imagine  Ibsen  sa5dng,  "  to  have 
thought  that  'A  Doll's  House,'  'Ghosts,'  'An  Enemy 
of  the  People,'  could  do  you  any  good.  You  have  repu- 
diated my  efforts  as  a  reformer.  You  may  regard  my  pre- 
vious activities  as  those  of  a  Gregers  Werle;  while  I  now 
accept  the  role  of  a  Dr.  RelHng."  "As  the  play,"  TVTote 
Ibsen,  "  is  not  to  deal  with  the  Supreme  Court  nor  the  right 
of  Absolute  Veto  nor  even  with  the  removal  of  the  sign  of 
union  from  the  flag  " — which  were  then  and  afterwards 
burning  questions  of  Norwegian  poUtics — "  it  can  hardly 
count  upon  arousing  much  interest  in  Norway,  but  it  will 
reheve  me  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  my  caring."  This 
attitude  alone,  apart  from  the  virtuosity  of  the  construction, 
exhibits  Ibsen  as  the  true  artist. 


1.  Vol.  X,  p.  307,  German  edition 
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The  central  object  of  the  play  is  the  presentation  to  the 
spectator  or  reader  of  the  hopeless  clash  of  temperament.  Even 
more  than  in  "Ghosts,"  there  is  an  avalanche  which  has 
begun  to  move  long  before  the  curtain  rises,  and  which, 
almost  unaffected  by  the  incidents  of  the  plot,  rushes  to  its 
inevitable  close  in  obedience  to  a  number  of  precedent  deter- 
mining factors.  Ibsen  was  now  master  of  the  practice, 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  gain  this  effect,  of  building 
up  in  his  imagination  for  months  at  a  time  the  past  history 
of  his  puppets.  And  here  he  has  displayed  a  power  which 
he  had  not  before  attained,  and  did  not  again  equal,  of 
fascinating  and  enthralling  us  by  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
veil  after  veil  from  the  past. 

We  can  find  no  trace  of  incoherency  in  the  "  Wild 
Duck,"  but  only  firmness  of  outline  and  complete  continuity. 
This  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  author  deals  with 
individual  and  not  typical  forms  of  temperament.  We  have 
here  some  of  the  most  sordid  of  Ibsen's  creations  ;  but  they 
are  also  among  the  most  lifelike.  The  odious  Hjalmar,  the 
pitiable  Gregers  Werle,  always  thirteenth  at  table  with  a  genius 
for  making  a  mess  of  other  people's  affairs,  the  vulgar  Gina, 
the  beautifully  girhsh  figure  of  Hedvig,  in  which  Ibsen  pro- 
bably revived  his  recollections  of  a  favorite  sister,  are  all 
wholly  real  and  living  persons.  No  play  of  Ibsen's  is  more 
pessimistic  than  this  which  describes  the  danger  of  a  sick 
conscience  and  the  value  of  illusions.  It  may  be  better  to 
leave  the  poisonous  vapours  and  lies  which  form  the  frame- 
work of  society  undisturbed  than  by  disturbing  them  risk 
robbing  the  average  man  of  the  illusions  which  are  the  source 
of  much  of  his  happiness.  Since  the  average  human  being 
is  unable  to  stand  an  unvarnished  presentation  of  reahty, 
illusion  becomes  a  charm  which  the  quack,  that  is,  the  wise 
physician,  hangs  around  the  patient's  neck. 

The  "  Wild  Duck  "  was  played  throughout  Scandinavia 
with  great  success,  and  the  recalcitrant  Norwegians  began 
to  reaUze  that  its  author  was  a  great  national  genius.  They 
saw  that  if    Norway    did    not    shew    its    appreciation    it 
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would  make  a  fool  of  itself  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Many 
agreeable  and  "  highly  civilized  "  compliments  now  found 
their  way  to  Ibsen  in  Rome;  and  he  began  to  think  that 
the  human  element  was  perhaps  gradually  being  introduced 
at  home.  He  determined  to  see  for  himself  how  "  the 
2,000,000  dogs  and  cats  "  were  developing,  and  landed  at 
Christiania  in  June  1885.  Outwardly  the  journey  was  not 
a  success;  but  it  was  important  in  Ibsen's  spiritual  develop- 
ment. It  supplied  the  occasion  of  "  Rosmersholm  "  and 
"The  Lady  from  the  Sea." 

His  favourite  companion,  "  the  great  Swedish  writer 
and  poet,"  Coimt  Snoilsky,  one  of  the  few  who  never  wearied 
or  irritated  him,  joined  Ibsen  in  the  North  and  they  spent 
a  pleasant  month  at  the  charming  little  town  of  Molde. 
Here  there  were  no  pohtics,  which  Ibsen  had  been  trying 
to  escape,  to  worry  them;  and  after  Snoilsky  left,  Ibsen 
lingered,  spending  hours  on  hours  at  the  end  of  the  jetty, 
gazing  into  the  clear  cold  sea,  and  watching  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  steamers  on  the  fiord.  He  was  now  think- 
ing of  a  new  drama.  As  was  his  wont  he  stored  up  the 
impressions,  making  no  immediate  use  of  them.  They  were 
incorporated  three  years  later  in  "  The  Lady  from  the  Sea." 
Before  this,  another  play,  "  Rosmersholm,"  was  produced, 
in  1886.  It  took  its  impulse  from  a  speech  which  Ibsen 
made  during  his  journey,  at  Trondhjem,  June  1885,  to  an 
smdience  of  working  men,  in  which  he  expressed  his  fears 
that  modem  Democracy  would  not  bring  about  the  rising  of 
the  sun  in  the  Third  Kingdom.      ("Emperor  and  Galilean.") 

The  text  of  the  speech  was:  "There  must  enter  first 
of  all  an  ennobling  element  into  our  national  life,  government 
and  press.  I  don't,  of  course,  think  of  a  nobihty  arising 
from  birth  or  from  money,  nor  an  aristocracy  of  science  or 
even  of  genius  or  talent,  but  of  an  aristocracy  of  wiU  and 
disposition.  It  is  the  last  alone  which  can  make  us  free." 
But  in  his  eagerness  to  work  out  this  philosophical  idea 
in  "  Rosmersholm  "  Ibsen  fails  to  construct  his  drama  on 
realistic  Unes.    In  the  act  of  theorizing  he  loses  his  hold  on 
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reality.  "  The  rich  ancestral  house  is  kept  up  by  the  minis- 
trations of  a  single  aged  female  servant  and  there  is  a  com- 
plete absence  of  all  practical  amenities."  Rebecca  is  a  sort 
of  troll.  All  this  is  remarkable  following  upon  the  realistic 
"  Wild  Duck."  After  the  strenuous  tragedy  of  ''  Rosmers- 
holm  "  there  came  a  pure  comedy,  "  The  Lady  from  the  Sea." 
It  is  not  didactic  like  "  Rosmersholm;"  and  ''  there  is  thrown 
over  the  whole  texture  of  it  a  glamour  of  romance,  of  mystery, 
of  beauty,  which  had  not  appeared  in  Ibsen's  work  since 
the  completion  of  *  Peer  Gynt.'  "  (Gosse,  p.  172.)  It  is 
connected  with  "  A  Doll's  House  "  and  other  previous  plays 
by  its  defence  of  individuality  and  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  free  moral  development.  It  shows  the  sweetness 
of  gratified  individuahty  which  thereby  becomes  emanci- 
pated, leading  to  health  and  peace.  In  this  respect,  it  pre- 
sents the  reverse  of  "  Rosmersholm  "  where  the  bitterness 
of  a  restrained  and  baulked  individuality  ends  in  death. 
'The  Lady  from  the  Sea,"  1888,  which  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  remarkable  analysis  by  a  French  critic,  re-introduces 
the  symbolistic  trend  which  is  so  marked  in  Ibsen's  latest 
plays.  According  to  M.  Jules  de  Gauthier,  "  Ibsen's  con- 
stant aim  is  to  reconcile  two  fundamental  biological  hypo- 
theses of  the  19th  century,  and  nowhere  is  this  concep- 
tion more  fully  centred  than  in  this  work."  Without 
accepting  this  interpretation,  which  is  remote,  Mr.  Gosse 
holds  that  Ibsen  has  clearly  insisted  in  this  mysterious  and 
yet  attractive  play,  more  than  anywhere  else,  on  the  necessity 
of  taking  biology  into  consideration  in  every  discussion  of 
morals.  But  the  startling  decision  of  EUida,  on  which  the 
ending  of  the  play  turns,  is  not  a  very  probable  example 
of  the  limitation  of  choice  and  of  the  power  of  change,  pro- 
duced by  heredity.  Brandes  condemns  what  he  considers 
to  be  its  bad  conventional  ending,  with  beUef  in  the  words 
"Liberty  and  ResponsibiUty,"  remarking  that,  ''there  are 
few  things  less  capable  of  calming  a  woman  who  is  longing 
for  a  free  adventurous  life,  with  all  its  mysteries,  than  the  offer 
of  such  moral  advantages  as  free  choice  and  responsibility." 
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It  was  in  an  unusually  happy  mood  that  Ibsen  saw 
the  opening  of  the  year  1889:  but  this  mood  changed  as  he 
settled  down  to  the  composition  of  a  new  play  which  was 
to  deal  with  sad  and  tragic  passions.  The  play,  which  was 
"  Hedda  Gabler,"  robbed  him  of  his  summer  hoHday:  he 
worked  at  it  in  Munich  uninterruptedly  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber, 1890.  The  demand  for  it  was  a  proof  of  the  immense 
growth  of  his  celebrity,  for  editions  were  simultaneously 
called  for  in  London,  New  York,  St.  Petersbm-g,  Berlin, 
Moscow,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm  and  Christiania. 

In  this  play,  which,  though  technically  weak,  is  theatri- 
cally one  of  the  author's  most  effective  pieces,  and  in  which 
Ibsen  returned  for  the  last  time  with  concentrated  vigour 
to  the  ideal  of  his  "  central  period,"  there  is  no  general  point 
at  all.  "  Hedda  Gabler  "  is  not  a  satire  on  society.  "It 
has  not  been  my  desire/'  said  the  author  as  he  finished  it, 
"  to  deal  in  this  play  with  so-called  problems.  What  I 
principally  wanted  to  do  was  to  depict  human  beings,  human 
emotions  and  human  destinies  upon  a  groundwork  of  certain 
of  the  social  conditions  and  principles  of  the  present  day."^ 
And  this  background,  as  we  now  know,  is  largely  that  of 
Christiania  of  the  60 's.  "  Hedda  Gabler  "  simply  analyses 
a  Ufe  episode  of  a  perverse  and  abnormal  woman.  Hedda 
herself  is  not  a  type,  but  an  individual.  She  was  probably 
suggested  by  a  German  lady  who  was  known  to  Ibsen  and 
who  poisoned  herself  because  she  was  bored  with  Ufe.  The 
attempt  to  show  that  "  Hedda  Gabler  "  proves  an5rthing 
must  be  left  to  that  class  of  critics  who  burden  themselves 
with  the  naive  assumption  that  every  dramatic  work  must 
have  a  didactic  purpose,  and  that  you  cannot  have  a  work 
of  art  without  a  consciously  conceived  moral. 

In  ''  Hedda  Gabler,"  the  originaUty  of  the  fresh  Nor- 
wegian nature  is  disclosed  as  ha\'ing  been  permitted  to  take 
its  way  unchecked,  and  gives  the  impression  of  something 


1  Letter  to  Count  Prozor,  Dec,  1890. 
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unfinished  and  temporary  which  has  not  yet  acquired  any 
form.  Hedda  herself  appears  as  a  well-endowed,  *'but 
meagrely  developed  young  woman,  accustomed  to  plain 
speaking  in  a  society  in  which  crudity  of  speech  evidently 
extended  to  the  educated  classes."  She  believes  herself  to 
be  the  exceptional  woman.  She  cannot  therefore  give  up 
her  individuality;  cannot  allow  it  to  be  absorbed  in  a  con- 
ventional marriage,  nor  adjust  herself  to  ''  middle-class  " 
surroundings.  She  possesses  coarse  instincts,  is  shameless 
and  envious  and  has  a  low  curiosity.  She  is  the  blas^e  society 
woman  who  has  made  a  conventional  marriage  in  order  to 
be  provided  for.  She  is  so  greedy  of  power  and  so  wretchedly 
jealous  that  she  leads  Eilert  Lovborg  to  drink  again  in  order 
to  feel  her  influence  over  at  least  one  human  being,  and 
then  destroys  the  book  he  has  written  during  the  period  of 
his  friendship  with  another  woman,  although  this  woman 
has  the  power  to  keep  him  from  the  bottle.  Hedda  is  devoid 
of  all  real  worth;  she  is  a  true  degenerate.  That  such  a 
person  **  should  rise  from  Ufe's  feast,"  that  is,  throw  away  her 
Ufe,  cannot  very  much  affect  us;  and  yet  Ibsen  has  managed 
to  interest  us  in  her  career,  with  such  power  has  he  drawn 
the  character.  It  is  interesting  also  as  an  indication  of 
Ibsen's  development  that  he  should  have  represented  her 
evil  side  with  such  emphasis;  for  during  a  considerable  period 
he  had  been  continually  exalting  women  at  the  expense 
of  men.  Here  we  have  a  woman  who  is  capable  of  nothing 
but  of  ruining  and  destroying. 

We  said  that  this  play  is  technically  weak.  There 
are  several  improbabilities.  It  is  not  intelligible,  as  Brandes 
has  remarked,  how  an  epoch-making  genius  like  Eilert  Lov- 
borg should  wish  to  read  his  great  work  to  George  Tesman 
whom  he  heartily  despises.  He  considers  that  Hedda  has 
degraded  herself  by  union  with  this  fool.  And  yet  in  order 
to  get  his  opinion,  he  takes  the  MS.  to  a  drinking  party 
where  he  can  pom*  out  his  precious  creation  to  the  despised 
Tesman.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Mrs.  Elvsted  should 
be  going  about  with  all  the  notes  of  Lovborg 's  bulky  book 
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in  her  pocket  or  even  in  a  small  hand-bag;  and  it  is  impro- 
bable that  she  should  sit  down  to  reconstruct  the  work 
before  the  man  she  loves  is  buried  or  without  going  to 
see  him  in  the  hospital.  Of  course,  her  action  heightens 
the  stage  effect  and  occurs  on  account  of  the  future 
development.  Also,  the  pistols  are  lugged  in  because  the 
dramatist  required  to  have  them  ready  for  a  suicide 
which  is  not  thoroughly  well  motived  ;  for  Hedda  admits 
rather  too  quickly  that  Brack  has  a  hold  over  her. 
These  and  minor  points  which  might  be  added  show  that 
Hedda  Gabler  is  not  one  of  Ibsen's  best  constructed  plays. 
That  Hedda  herself  exhibits  somewhat  contradictory 
quahties;  that,  for  example,  she  is  conventional  and  shrinks 
from  scandal,  and  then  bums  Lovborg's  manuscript  and 
finally  commits  suicide,  is  no  serious  objection  to  the  reaUty 
of  the  character,  since  there  is  probably  no  limit  to  what  a 
woman  will  do  under  the  influence  of  jealousy. 

We  must  now  mention  an  experience  or  adventure  of 
considerable  significance  for  some  of  Ibsen's  later  work, 
of  which  nothing  was  known  until  after  the  dramatist's  death 
through  the  pubUcation  of  certain  letters  by  G.  Brandes. 
Not  inaptly  has  it  been  described  as  the  "  ray  of  vermiUon 
which  descended  out  of  the  sky  on  the  grey  tones  which  were 
now  gathering  thickly  "  on  Ibsen's  more  than  sixty  years.  In 
the  summer  of  1889,  there  appeared  at  Gossensass  a  young 
Viennese  lady  who  used  to  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  Pferchthal 
and  smile  on  the  poet,  whom  she  adored,  as  he  passed  by. 
The  smile  strange  to  say — in  the  case  of  Ibsen — was  returned, 
and  Ibsen  was  soon  seated  at  her  side.  After  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  people  with  whom  the  young  lady  was  staying, 
endless  conversations  ensued.  Neither  reahsed  what  these  had 
meant  until  after  they  parted.  Miss  Bardach  wrote  from  Vienna 
that  she  was  now  more  tranquil  and  happy :  Ibsen  on  the  other 
hand,  remaining  discreet  and  respectful,  oscillated  between 
joy  and  despair.  About  this  time  he  \^Tote  to  a  friend: 
"  Oh  you  can  always  love,  but  I  am  happier  than  the  hap- 
I      piest  for  I  am  beloved."    Almost  ten  years  later  he  wrote 
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to  Miss  Bardach,  whom  so  far  as  we  know  he  saw  only  once 
again,  "  That  summer  at  Gossensass  was  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  harmonious  portion  of  my  whole  existence. 
I  scarcely  venture  to  think  of  it,  and  yet  I  think  of  nothing 
else." 

This  curious  episode,  which  modifies  somewhat  our 
concept  of  the  dramatist's  character,  and  which  will 
appeal  very  strongly  to  the  vulgar-minded,  may  be  taken 
as  shewing  the  dangerous  susceptibility  to  which  an  elderly 
man  of  genius  whose  hfe  had  been  spent  in  reflection  and 
labour  may  be  open  when  he  realizes  that  in  analysing 
and  dissecting  emotion,  he  has  had  no  time  to  enjoy  it.  The 
spectacle  is  pathetic:  Miss  Bardach,  pleased  by  the  com- 
phment  to  her  vanity  ;  Ibsen,  enthralled  and  despairing. 
The  elderly  man  who  has  hitherto  lived  a  retired  and  peaceful 
existence,  now  gives  way  to  an  irresistible  illusion  and  makes 
a  grasp  at  an  elusive  happiness.  These  things  are  rather 
complex  and  not  to  be  hastily  classified  according  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  principles.  Later  on  Ibsen  is  reported  as  having 
said:  "  She  did  not  get  hold  of  me,  but  I  got  hold  of  her — 
for  my  play," — the  play  being  the  "  Master  Builder."  But 
there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  truth  of  the  latter 
statement  and  the  denial  of  the  first.  It  is  quite  intelli- 
gible that  while  suffering  the  pangs  consequent  upon  an 
unreciprocated  affection,  Ibsen  would  enrich  his  imagi- 
nation with  a  few  points  of  experience.  The  passion  which 
he  experienced  was  consciously  made  to  serve  as  material 
for  at  least  one  of  his  later  plays. 

These  later  plays  differ,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
from  the  earUer  plays  of  his  modern  dramatic  period  in 
being  more  symbolistic  and  dealing  with  individual  destiny 
rather  than  with  social  problems.  Throughout  them  there 
runs  a  sense  of  the  preciousness  of  the  experience  of  that 
hohes  schmerzliches  Gliick  of  the  summer  of  1889.  None 
of  them  bears  more  the   stamp  of  these  hours  among  the 
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roses  at  Gossensass  than  does  the  "Master  Builder."^ 
This  drama  becomes  mtelligible — especially  the  con- 
versations between  Solness  and  Hilda — only  when  it  is 
interpreted  as  partly  autobiographical,  yet  not  as  exclu- 
sively and  directly  so.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  Solness, 
without  quahfication,  as  the  poet  himself,  who  in  his  con- 
fessions gives  expression  to  his  doubts  and  his  terror  at  the 
uniformity  of  his  good  luck.  And  what  selfish  secrets  or 
craven  timidities  or  "  exploitations  "  of  his  younger  con- 
temporaries had  the  poet  to  conceal?  Apart  from  these 
facts,  Ibsen  has  again  and  again  reminded  us  that  his  method 
and  technique  entirely  preclude  the  author's  appearing  in 
the  speeches,  and  that  his  private  relations  were  never 
directly  used  as  the  material  of  any  of  his  works.  More 
satisfactory  is  Mr.  Gosse  in  his  description  of  Hilda,  who 
though  outwardly  attractive  and  refreshing  is  yet  superficial 
and  cruel.  She  is  "  conceived  as  a  symbol  of  youth,  arriving 
too  late  within  the  circle  which  age  has  trodden  for  its  steps 
to  walk  in,  and  luring  it  too  rashly  by  the  mirage  of  happi- 
ness into  paths  no  longer  within  its  physical  and  moral  capa- 
city."^ The  portraiture  of  Hilda,  who  represents  the  inherent 
hardness  of  youth  which  makes  no  allowances,  is  masterly; 
both  it  and  the  analysis  of  Solness  disclose  Ibsen's  objective 
manner  at  its  best.  In  the  study  of  the  self-made  man,  who 
has  never  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  professional  train- 
ing, but  trusted  to  his  native  talent,  we  have  imdoubtedly 
a  bit  of  the  poet  himself.  The  Master  Builder  Solness,  who 
through  his  good  fortune  has  hitherto  been  irresistible, 
and  who  has  broken  everybody  else,  is  now  broken  by  Hilda 
who  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  his  passions.  This  is  the 
interesting  dramatic  situation.  Behind  it  there  seems  to 
be  suggested  the  tyranny  of  luck  and  the  view,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  need  not  here  be  inquired  into,  that  those 

1  Ibsen  admitted,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  in  the  year  1900,  that  the  series  of 
dramas  which  ended  with  the  " Epilogue  '  really  began  with  the  "Master  Builder." 
And  he  added:  "  I  do  not  eare  t©  give  any  further  explanation  on  tkis  point."  Vol. 
X,  p.  415. 

2  Go68e,  "  Ibses,"  p.  191. 
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who  have  enjoyed  exceptional  fortune  in  life  have  to  pay 
for  it  by  not  less  exceptional,  though  perhaps  less  obvious 
disadvantages. 

Passing  over  '*  Little  Eyolf/'  1894,  which  has  been 
described  as  an  exercise  on  a  tight  rope — an  indepen- 
dently conceived  but  mysterious  piece,  containing  one  of 
the  happiest  of  Ibsen's  creations  in  the  person  of  the 
engineer  Borgheim,  who  regards  hfe  as  a  play  between 
completed  work  and  ffresh  labours — we  come  to  *'John 
Gabriel  Borckmann,"  pubUshed  two  years  later,  in  1896;  a 
drama  which  centres  around  a  case  of  financial  megalo- 
mania. In  part  it  is  also  a  study  of  the  result  of  the 
failure  to  make  happiness  the  guiding  idea  in  the  educa- 
tion and  hfe  of  others.  Ibsen  was  probably  led  to 
make  this  analysis  of  business  character  from  the  observa- 
tion of  a  particular  instance  of  company  promoting.  In 
any  case,  John  Borckmann  stands  for  a  type  of  nineteenth 
century  speculator,  who  has  imagined,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
carried  out,  a  huge  metal  trust  for  the  success  of  which  he 
lacks  only  the  trifling  element,  sufficiency  of  capital.  To 
sustain  the  enterprise,  he  helps  himself  to  money  wherever 
he  can,  scarcely  thinking  of  anything  else  than  the  ultimate, 
and  as  he  thinks,  for  his  fellow-citizens,  beneficent  triumph. 
Unfortunately  before  the  machinery  can  be  put  in  operation, 
the  law,  invoked  by  a  rival  in  love,  stupidly  steps  in  and 
he  finds  himself  in  prison.  All  the  expectations  of  the 
family  are  now  centred  in  the  son,  Erhart,  whom  the  mother 
determines  shall  redeem  his  father's  crime  by  a  brilhant  career 
of  commercial  rectitude,  and  in  whom  the  father,  not  yet 
having  given  up  his  ambition  of  returning  to  business, 
reposes  his  hopes  for  co-operation.  Erhart  Borckmann  is 
not  even  asked  whether  he  feels  that  his  hfe-work  hes  in  the 
career  which  his  mother  has  chosen.  He  disappoints  both 
parents.  He  intends  to  enjoy  hfe,  and  not  to  shoulder  any 
burden  of  responsibihty.  He  has  no  ambition  and  almost 
no  natural  feehng.  He  feels  that  he  is  born  to  be  happy 
and  suddenly  elopes  with   a  certain  joyous  Mrs.   Wilton, 
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who  has  simply  beauty,  no  longer  in  its  first  bloom,  to  recom- 
mend her.  With  the  cry  against  his  mother,  "  You,  you 
have  been  my  will.  I  have  myself  never  been  allowed  to 
have  one.  But  I  can't  stand  this  yoke  any  longer,"  he 
leaves  the  house  for  good.  Under  the  shock  John  Borck- 
mann's  brain  gives  way  and  he  wanders  out  into  the  cold 
'of  the  winter's  night  full  of  vague  dreams  of  what  he  can 
still  do.  He  dies  in  the  snow,  where  his  wife  and  her  sister 
have  followed  in  an  anxiety  which  has  temporarily  over- 
come their  mutual  hatred.  For  Borckmann  had  once  bar- 
gained for  wealth  with  the  soul  of  Ella  Rentheim.  We 
leave  them  in  the  wood,  "  a  dead  man  and  two  shadows,  for 
that,''  says  Ella  Rentheim,  ''is  what  the  cold  has  made  us:" 
the  cold,  namely,  of  a  heart  which  neglects  and  sacrifices  for 
position  the  natural  promptings  of  love.  While  there  are 
some  points  of  whimsicaUty  in  the  play,  it  is  on  the  whole 
one  of  the  deepest  human  interest. 

The  veteran  dramatist  was  now  beginning  to  feel  the 
approach  of  old  age,  signs  of  which  were  displayed  in  the  later 
acts  of  the  play,  "  When  We  Dead  Awaken,"  1899,  which  imtil 
recently  was  regarded  as  the  dramatic  epilogue  to  all  that  had 
been  written  since  the  "  Pillars  of  Society."  There  is  a  certain 
cloudiness  about  this  drama  very  unUke  his  previous  work. 
So  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  no  moral  in  the  play.  Its 
development  is  incoherent.  It  is  possible  to  see  in  it 
traces  that  the  wound  received  at  Gossensass  remained  un- 
healed to  the  last.  The  boredom  of  the  sculptor  Rubek 
in  the  midst  of  his  eminence  and  wealth,  and  the  con- 
viction that  in  working  with  concentration  for  the  purity 
of  his  art  he  had  used  up  his  physical  powers  suggest  the 
regrets  that  were  now  unavailingly  pursuing  the  old  age 
of  the  author.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  nor  is 
there  any  ground  for  supposing,  as  has  been  maintained  by 
a  French  critic,  that  Ibsen  is  here  confessing  his  beUef  of  the 
error  of  his  earUer  rigour  and  regretting  the  sacrifice  of  his 
hfe  to  his  work.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  regard  the 
work  as  the  production  of  a  very  tired  old  man,  who  now 
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felt  his  physical  powers  to  be  dechning.  We  must  remember 
that  Ibsen  is  never  directly  or  solely  autobiographical  in 
his  works.  In  the  figure  of  Professor  Rubek,  as  in  that  of 
Dr.  Stockmann,  there  is  something  of  Ibsen,  but  not  by  any 
means  all  Ibsen.  He  is  distinctly  superior  to  his  proble- 
matic ^'  heroes : ''  being  raised  above  them  by  his  clearness 
and  calmness  of  mind.  They  succumb  to  the  dangers  which 
he  saw  and  overcame. 

Three  months  before  the  pubHcation  of  '^  When  We 
Dead  Awaken,"  Ibsen  had  experienced  the  social  climax 
of  his  career  on  the  night  of  2nd  September,  1899,  on  the 
opening  of  the  National  Theatre  at  Christiania  by  the  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway.  "  An  Enemy  of  the  People  "  was 
performed  and  Ibsen  alone  occupied  the  manager's  box. 
At  the  end  of  each  act  he  was  called  to  the  front  of  the  box, 
and  was  greeted  by  the  huge  audience  with  a  sort  of  ''affec- 
tionate ferocity."  Towards  the  close  of  the  performance 
it  was  found  that  he  had  stolen  away,  but  he  was  waylaid 
and  forcibly  carried  back  to  the  box.  "  On  his  reappear- 
ance," we  are  told,  "the  whole  theatre  rose  in  a  roar  of  wel- 
come, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  aged  poet  now 
painfully  exhausted  from  the  strain  of  an  evening  of  such 
prolonged  excitement  could  persuade  the  public  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw." 

When  Ibsen  died  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens 
of  Christiania,  a  fact  which  it  may  please  those  to  learn  who 
are  never  weary  of  commiserating  the  poverty  of  poets. 
This  was  due  to  the  care  which  he  had  taken  in  protecting 
his  copyrights  and  in  looking  after  the  receipts.  The  success 
of  his  later  works  was  enormous;  the  edition,  for  instance,  of 
15,000  copies  of  "  Little  Eyolf  "  was  exhausted  in  a  fortnight 
in  Denmark  and  Norway  alone.  He  was  extremely  adroit 
as  a  man  of  business,  his  investments  being  at  once  daring 
and  shrewd.^  In  the  arrangement  of  his  hfe  he  was  sim- 
plicity itself;  nobody  ever  found  him  affected.     He   was 

1  See  Vol.   X,  p.  321,  for  a  characteristic  business  letter  to  his  publisher  and 
agent,  Fr.  HegeL 
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generally  passive  in  matters  of  friendship.  His  motives 
were  genuine;  but  his  heart  a  walled  city.  He  was  seldom 
confidential;  his  character  w^as  closed.  He  had  Uttle  sense 
of  domestic  comfort.  The  rooms  of  his  fine  house  in  the 
"  Drammensweg "  were,  we  are  informed  by  direct  wit- 
nesses, bare  and  neat,  with  almost  no  personal  objects 
except  what  belonged  to  his  wife.  Visitors  were  struck 
by  the  absence  of  books  in  his  study.  The  most  pro- 
minent object  being  a  large  Bible,  which  frequently 
lay  open  and  which  was  constantly  studied.  Ibsen  dis- 
liked his  partiahty  for  the  Bible  being  commented  on;  and 
to  pious  people  who  naively  expressed  their  pleasure  at 
finding  him  studying  the  sacred  volume  he  invariably  replied 
curtly:  "It  is  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  language."  He 
hated  anything  approaching  cant  and  pretention.  He 
always  concealed  his  own  views  as  much  as  he  endeavoured 
to  understand  the  views  of  others. 

Ibsen's  capacity  for  observing  trifles  and  remembering 
httle  things  was  extraordinary.  He  considered  it  amazing 
that  people  could  go  into  a  room  and  not  notice  the  pattern 
of  the  carpet,  the  colour  of  the  curtains,  of  the  objects,  etc.^ 
This  trait  is  seen  in  his  minute  and  full  stage  directions. 
Later  playwrights  have  imitated  him  in  this :  but  fifty  years 
ago  it  seemed  needless  and  extravagant.  He  took  an 
extreme  interest  in  the  detailed  accounts  of  pubhc  trials: 
he  read  exactly  what  the  prisoner  was  reported  to  have 
said  and  all  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses.  He  had  great 
curiosity  for  all  the  small  incidents  surrounding  a  large 
event.  In  a  visit  to  Ibsen  at  Saeby  in  1887,  Mr.  Archer 
extracted  from  him  some  valuable  remarks  as  to  his  method 
of  composition:  "  It  seems  that  the  idea  of  a  piece  generally 
presents  itself  before  the  characters  and  incidents,  though 
when  I  put  this  to  him  flatly,  he  denied  it.  It  seems  to 
follow,  however,  from  his  saying  that  there  is  a  certain  stage 
in  the  incubation  of  a  play  when  it  might  as  easily  turn 

1  On  one  occasion  he  read  his  admiring  biographer,  Paulsen,  a  lesson  on  this 
head. 
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into  an  essay  as  into  a  drama.  He  has  to  incarnate  the 
ideas,  as  it  were,  in  character  and  incident,  before  the  actual 

work  of  creation  can  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun He 

writes  and  rewrites,  scribbles  and  destroys  an  enormous 
amount  before  he  makes  the  exquisite  fair  copy  he  sends  to 
Copenhagen.'^  In  none  of  his  mature  dramas  did  he  alter 
a  word  when  once  the  work  had  been  given  to  the  world. 

By  a  strange  and  perverse  fate  Ibsen's  name  has  been 
commonly  associated  with  two  kinds  of  plays  neither  of 
which  has  a  resemblance  to  Ibsen's  productions.  These 
are  plays  which  deal  with  the  relations  between  the  sexes, 
and  plays  which  lack  definiteness  in  the  drawing  of  char- 
acter and  which  erroneously  suggest  an  identity  between 
depth  and  vagueness.  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  sexual 
relations  were  not  for  their  own  sake  of  any  interest  to 
Ibsen.  He  did  not  care  for  women;  though  their  homage 
was  not  unpleasant  to  him  in  his  later  years.  They  did 
not  interest  him,  apart  probably  from  the  fact  of  their 
presenting  the  common  difficulty  of  hfe  and  of  possessing 
more  disregard  than  men  for  anything  but  their  own  aims. 
For  licit  or  illicit  love  stories  Ibsen  cared  nothing;  if  he 
had,  his  plays  would  probably  have  been  more  popular. 
Again,  of  vagueness  there  is  next  to  nothing  in  Ibsen: 
difficulty  in  interpretation  there  is,  which  must  depend  on 
the  knowledge  and  wits  of  the  readers  ;  but  this  is  not 
synonymous  with  obscurity.  Each  of  his  plays  has  a 
strong  and  definite  action.  But  before  a  sentence  was 
written  down  he  had  studied  and  invented,  in  its  remotest 
branches,  the  Hfe  history  of  each  of  the  characters  which 
were  to  figure  in  his  play.  Nothing  was  unknown  to 
him  of  their  former  experience;  ''for  years  before,  like 
a  coral  insect,  he  was  building  up  the  scheme  of  them 
in  silence."^    The  ground  is  cleared  by  having  the  situation 

1  His  secretiveness  with  regard  to  his  work  was  extraordinaryr.  It  is  a  sign  of 
the  strength  of  his  nature.  Paulsen  tells  an  amusing  story  of  how  on  one  occasion 
Ibsen  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation  and  rage  by  his  wife,  who,  having 
picked  up  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  were  some  notes  of  a  new  play,  jokingly  inquired : 
''What  kind  of  a  doctor  is  the  one  who  is  to  appear  in  your  next  drama  ?  "  It  was 
Dr.  Stockmann. 
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well  defined  before  the  curtain  rises.  The  action  begins 
only  when  everything  is  ready  for  a  catastrophe,  the  char- 
acters being  introduced  because  they  become  interesting 
to  Ibsen  just  when  the  situation  is  reaching  a  crisis.  But 
all  before  is  perfectly  clear  to  the  dramatist's  mind.  Typical 
m  this  respect  are  the  "  Vikings,"  "  A  Doll's  House,"  "  Ghosts," 
"The  Wild  Duck,"  "  Rosmershohn,"  and  ''  Hedda  Gabler," 
all  of  which  are  amongst  his  most  effective  stage  pieces. 
Such  a  style  of  construction  makes  enormous  demands  on 
the  reader's  or  observer's  imaginative  power  and  intelligence. 

Ibsen  must  be  primarily  judged,  for  this  was  his  own 
demand,  as  a  poet  and  playwright,  not  as  a  philosopher 
or  social  reformer.  "All  I  have  written,"  he  declared  in 
a  speech  at  Christiania  in  1898,  in  reviewing  the  work  of 
his  Ufe,  "  is  without  any  conscious  tendency.  I  am  much 
more  a  poet  and  much  less  a  social  philosopher  than  has 

been  usually  supposed My  task  is  the  description  of 

man."^  And  with  reference  to  some  comphments  about  his 
work  on  behalf  of  women  he  added:  "  I  cannot  accept 
the  honour  of  ever  having  laboured  consciously  for  the 
interests  of  women.  I  am  not  even  clear  as  to  what  '  the 
interests  of  women  '  means."  And  this  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  women  are  the  fermenting  element  in  "  Pil- 
lars of  Society,"  "  A  Doll's  House  "  and  "  Rosmershohn;" 
where  they  are  contrasted  with  men  who  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  traditional  ideas. 

Numerous  commentators  have  laboured  to  discover 
some  specific  moral  teaching  or  theory  of  fife  running  through 
his  works,  which  would  impart  to  them  their  deeper  mean- 
ing, der  tiefere  Sinn,  for  which  the  Germans  dehght  to  dig. 
But  at  times  Ibsen  seems  more  subtle  than  the  subtlest 
interpreters.  It  is  seemingly  impossible  to  find  a  specific 
theory  of  fife  which  will  connect  all  of  his  dramas  satisfac- 
torily together;  and  we  cannot  see  why  there  should  be 
any.      In  the  best  plays  of  his    maturest    period,    demo- 

1  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  535. 
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cracy,  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  women,  the 
principle  of  individuaUty  without  democracy,  the  efficacy  of 
illusion,  the  strength  of  the  old  and  apparently  socially 
and  politically  effete,  are  aU  emphasized  in  turn.  Were  it  not 
for  the  "  Wild  Duck  "  and  "  Rosmersholm,"  we  would  be  in- 
clined to  regard  the  desirableness  and  even  necessity  of  the 
full  and  true  development  of  human  personahty  as  one  of 
Ibsen's  fundamental  tenets.  Everywhere  in  his  letters 
Ibsen  discloses  himself  as  a  most  thorough-going  and  con- 
sistent individuaUst ;  even  to  the  length  of  the  abolition 
of  the  state.  He  was  really  an  anarchist  in  the  theoretical  sense, 
He  could  see  no  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  state.  The 
life  of  a  nation  in  the  sense  of  its  intellectual  and  spiritual 
existence  stood,  in  his  opinion,  above  its  existence  as  a  poli- 
tical unity.  There  is  for  him  no  more  potent  means  of 
freeing  and  bringing  into  play  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
even  physical  forces  of  a  people  than  (to  use  the 
stirring  phrase  of  a  German  commentator)  the  "  unbedingte 
Selbstherrlichkeit  der  unveraeusserlichen  Individualitat." 
One's  own  conscience  and  one's  own  insight  into  the 
truth  comprise  the  only  reliable  standard  and  norm. 
Hence  the  duties  to  oneself  are  the  highest,  for  they 
form  the  basis  of  one's  duties  to  society.  It  is  timely  to  remark 
that  so-called  duties  towards  an  all-levelling  society, 
which  declares  that  aU  individuals  are  bound  to  one 
another  with  the  same  obligations,  frequently  leads  to 
immorality,  wretchedness,  and  a  pretence  of  virtue.  And 
so  Ibsen  wrote  to  Brandes  in  the  year  1871 :  "  What  I 
wish  you  before  everything  else  is  a  true  full-blooded  egoism, 
which  will  lead  you  to  attach  worth  and  importance  only 
to  your  own  affairs  and  to  regard  everything  else  as  non- 
existent. Do  not  consider  this  is  a  sign  of  brutality  in  my 
nature.  You  cannot  serve  your  contemporaries  in  a  better 
way  than  by  coining  the  ore  which  you  possess.  For  social 
soUdarity  I  have  never  had  a  strong  feeUng:  I  have  received 
it  as  a  sort  of  traditional  beUef,  and  had  one  the  courage 
simply  to  leave  it  out  of  account  altogether,   one  would 
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perhaps  get  rid  of  the  ballast  which  presses  most  on  one's 
personality." 

But  a  true  individualism  which  implies  a  mastery  of 
self  shows  itself  in  self-control  and  self-limitation.  One 
indi\ddual  is  not  capable  of  everything :  each  must  be  content 
with  his  Ufe-work  and  not  over-reach  himself  and  go  beyond 
his  capacity:  otherwise  he  will  come  to  grief  like  Master 
Builder  Solness.  Ibsen  has  shewn  us  in  the  character  of 
the  engineer  Borgheim  wherein  he  considers  true  indivi- 
duahty  to  consist,  in  the  harmony,  namely,  between  desire 
and  achievement.  Borgheim  is  perfectly  content  because 
he  has  achieved  what  he  has  willed,  and  has  not  willed  to 
attain  what  is  impossible. 

Truth  and  the  complete  freedom  and  full  development 
of  the  self  are  for  Ibsen  the  "  pillars  of  society."  Throughout 
all  his  writings,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Wild  Duck," 
which  represents  the  feeUng  of  a  period  during  which  he 
had  lost  faith  in  humanity,  Ibsen  stands  for  one  thing:  that 
we  shall  remove  the  spectacles  of  tradition,  convention  and 
pretence  and  see  things  as  they  are.  We  may  not  see  them 
eye  to  eye  with  him:  it  is  not  certain  that  he  demands  this; 
but  he  does  demand  that  we  shall  first  of  all  be  ourselves, 
see  with  our  o^;vti  eyes  and  not  accept  this  or  that  simply 
because  somebody  else  says  so.  This  is  surely  the  modem 
attitude  towards  everything.  ''  Eines  Mannes  unwurdig  ist 
die  Halbheit  und  Zwiespaltigkeit."  Underneath  all  his 
work  hes  the  burning  desire,  which  amounts  to  a  passion, 
to  express  the  truth,  and  because  the  truth  as  he  saw  it  was 
never  either  comforting  or  beautiful  (and  this  to  a  certain 
extent  may  be  considered  a  temperamental  defect),  his 
plays  are  disturbing,  often  ugly  and  to  many  depressing. 
Ibsen's  pessimism,  however,  refers  to  the  past  and  to  the 
present  and  not  to  the  future.  To  the  future,  "  the  third 
kingdom  "  of  ''  Emperor  and  Galilean,"  which  Hke  the  magician 
Maximos  he  can  only  presage,  he  looks  forward  with  an 
indestructible  optimism.  He  sees  signs — whether  mis- 
takenly or  not  we  cannot  here  try  to  determine — which  seem 
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to  point  to  a  fundamental  uplifting  of  present  social  con- 
ditions. 

The  poet  suggests  the  direction  in  which  the  conclusion 
may  be  found;  but  it  is  the  business  of  each  of  his  readers 
or  audience  to  use  his  own  imagination  in  thinking 
the  matter  to  the  end.  ''My  office  is,"  Ibsen  said  to 
Brandes,  ''to  ask;  not  to  give  answers."  He  protested 
in  the  strongest  way  against  being  made  responsible  for 
any  of  the  views,  for  example,  held  by  the  characters  in 
"  Ghosts."  "  In  the  whole  work  there  is  not  a  single  view, 
not  a  single  utterance  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  author 
as  a  personal  beUef."  Ibsen  was  not  first  a  philosopher 
but  an  artist ;  it  is  because  he  is  an  artist  that  he  is  a  philoso- 
pher. Owing  to  his  view  that  it  is  the  business  of  art  to 
describe  the  truth,  to  analyse  and  describe  the  facts  of  hfe 
as  he  saw  them  and  not  conventional  situations,  Ibsen  as  an 
artist  cannot  be  wholly  separated  from  Ibsen  as  a  philoso- 
pher. His  concept  of  art  unites  the  two.  The  duty  of  art 
is  to  tell  the  truth,  without  moralising.  To  the  role  of  the 
artist,  one  must  not  add  that  of  the  moral  reformer  as  Tolstoi 
would  do:  although  it  is  true  that  the  products  of  such  an 
art  may  indirectly  have  a  moral  value  and  effect,  just  because 
they  present  an  unvarnished  and  intense  picture  of  the 
hard  and  inflexible  facts  of  human  existence.  But  when 
attention  is  concentrated  on  the  rubbing  in  of  a  moral 
the  artistic  standpoint  can  never  be  truly  interpreted.  Work 
is  not  inartistic  even  when  morally  deficient,  any  more  than 
it  is  immoral  because  its  sole  defect  is  inartistic  treatment. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  is  a  moral  effect,  or  even  in 
some  cases  a  moral  purpose,  in  Art.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
over-rate  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  mere  artificer. 
The  denial  would  also  fail  to  take  account  of  the  influence  of 
Art  on  the  appreciator.  For  if  a  poet  find  satisfaction  and 
joy  in  his  creations,  these  will  in  all  probability  be  imparted 
to  his  readers,  and  the  experience  may  in  itself  form  a  high 
moral  influence.  As  a  creator,  however,  the  artist  can  rightly 
insist  that  his  aim  is  not  to  make  people  good   or  bad, 
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but  to  analyse  and  describe  new  aspects  of  experience  which 
shall  interest  and  stimulate,  or  to  reveal  fresh  modes  of  beauty 
which  shall  bring  joy. 

An  art  like  Ibsen's  is  a  solvent  rather  than  a  cohesive. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  facts  of  Ufe,  not  with  the  composition 
of  theories  about  Ufe  and  humanity.  How  far  the  products 
of  such  an  art,  which  clearly  depicts  the  social  milieu  of  the 
time,  as  actually  seen  by  its  author,  wiU  outUve  its  own  age, 
is  a  question  which  cannot  yet  be  answered.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  in  this  respect  there  is  hope  for  Ibsen  so  long 
as  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  are  read.  The  resemblance 
with  the  Greek  dramatists,  especially  with  Sophocles,  is  closest 
in  "Ghosts"  and  the  "Wild  Duck,"  the  best  works  of 
Ibsen's  maturity.  Here  the  sequence  of  events  is  worked 
up  to  a  logical  close  in  which  there  is  a  sense  of  rhythm  and 
inevitableness.  There  is  no  shiftiness,  no  doubling-back 
and  turning,  no  anti-climax,  and  no  mere  ingeniously  con- 
trived conclusion.  There  is  no  mystery-mongering  for  its  own 
sake.  The  simplicity,  rhythm  and  inevitableness  which  the 
great  Greek  dramatists  understood  are  with  Ibsen  aided  by  a 
technique  learnt  from  Scribe  and  the  French  school,  and 
improved  upon.  Ibsen  let  in  a  nipping  and  bracing  air  on 
the  stage.  He  shewed  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  truth 
without  sacrificing  anything  in  the  way  of  theatrical  effect. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Ibsen  to  begin  with  was 
a  poet.  He  was  a  poet  long  before  he  was  a  modem 
dramatist;  and  the  poetry  in  him  is  always  present  even 
up  to  the  "  Master  Builder."  Perhaps  his  poetic  works 
will  outUve  his  modem  dramas.  "  Brand,"  "  Peer  Gynt"  and 
the  "  Pretenders  "  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent 
judges,  lasting  contributions  to  Scandinavian,  and  hence  to 
European  hterature. 

J.    W.    A.    HiCKSON 


ISANDLWANA 

Scarlet  coats,  and  crash  o'  the  band, 

The  grey  of  a  pauper's  gown, 
A  soldiers  grave  in  Zululand, 

And  a  woman  in  Brecon  Town. 

My  little  lad  for  a  soldier  boy, 

(Mothers  o'  Brecon  Town!) 
My  eyes  for  tears  and  his  for  joy 

When  he  went  from  Brecon  Town, 
His  for  the  flags  and  the  gallant  sights 
His  for  the  medals  and  his  for  the  fights. 
And  mine  for  the  dreary,  rainy  nights 

At  home  in  Brecon  Town. 

They  say  he's  laid  beneath  a  tree, 

(Come  back  to  Brecon  Town!) 
Shouldn't  I  know — I  was  there  to  see: 

(It's  far  to  Brecon  Town!) 
It's  me  that  keeps  it  trim  and  drest 
With  a  briar  there  and  a  rose  by  his  breast — 
The  EngUsh  flowers  he  Hkes  the  best 

That  I  bring  from  Brecon  Town. 

And  I  sit  beside  him — him  and  me, 

(We're  back  to  Brecon  Town.) 
To  talk  of  the  things  that  used  to  be 

(Grey  ghosts  of  Brecon  Town;) 
I  know  the  look  o'  the  land  and  sky. 
And  the  bird  that  builds  in  the  tree  near  by, 
And  times  I  hear  the  jackal  cry, 

And  me  in  Brecon  Town. 

Golden  grey  on  miles  of  sand 

The  davm  comes  creeping  down ; 
Ifs  day  in  far  of  Zululand 

And  night  in  Brecon  Toivn. 

JOHNiMcCRAB 


A  LABORATORY  WORKERS  MOTIVE 

ABOVE  the  work-table  in  an  English  physiologist's  labo- 
ratory is  written:  "Abandon  emotion;  reason  only." 
At  the  table  hves  a  man  who  tries  to  follow  the  rule  he  has 
made  for  himself.  He  is  an  old  man;  for  many  years  he 
has  studied  in  his  laboratory.  He  works  to  find  out  new 
things.  When  he  has  found  them  he  gives  them  to  the 
world,  and  then  returns  to  his  searchings  in  order  that  he 
may  continue  to  discover  the  unknown.  Daily,  for  all  of 
the  day  and  part  of  the  night,  he  works. 

To  him  the  observation  of  an  occurrence  suggests  a 
probability.  The  probabihty,  proved  by  experiment,  be- 
comes fact.  Experiment  leads  to  experiment;  fact  is  added 
to  fact;  until  a  truth — one  of  Nature's  laws — ^is  recognised 
for  the  first  time.  The  man  is  absorbed  by  the  interest 
of  engagement  such  as  this;  he  is  held  by  the  direct  con- 
tinuity of  the  train  of  reasoning  which  leads,  so  irresistibly, 
to  the  achievement  of  fresh  knowledge.  Possessed  by  the 
lust  of  travelling  by  unexplored  paths  through  unknown 
regions,  only  the  necessities  of  eating  and  sleeping  are  able 
to  turn  him  from  his  occupation.  He  has  no  wife,  no  family. 
He  has  no  recreation — save  his  work.  He  holds  play  to  be  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasing  occupation,  and  he  thinks  himself 
happy  in  that  he  loves  his  employment.  Consequently, 
in  following  it,  he  never  works  but  always  play^. 

Governments  and  learned  societies  have  heaped  honours 
on  him;  pretty  ladies  and  distinguished  men  come  to  his 
laboratory  to  see,  and  to  be  honoured  in  seeing  the  man 
who  has  found  so  much  to  give  it  all  to  his  fellows.  All, 
men  and  women,  societies  and  governments,  have  urged  him 
in  vain  to  leave  for  a  time  his  workroom,  to  come  into  their 
world,  and  to  enjoy  with  them  the  things  that  they  enjoy. 
He  has  refused,  and  remains  working,  alone.     His  actions 
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are  direct  and  purposeful.  They  seem  to  be  guided  by 
reason;  he  is  always  calm.  He  has,  in  short,  every  appear- 
ance of  being  a  sane,  well-balanced  man.  He  differs  from 
other  men  only  in  being  more  thoughtful  than  they  are. 
Yet  this  man  is  content  to  work  far  harder  than  do  those 
about  him,  and  to  receive  no  tangible  reward  for  his  labour; 
he  is  content  to  live  roughly,  almost  meanly,  in  order  that 
he  may  spend  more  hours  in  his  laboratory. 

Here,  then,  is  a  capable  man,  who  works  and  yet  desires 
none  of  those  things  which  are  the  incentive  to  most  men 
for  labour;  he  works,  produces,  and  then  forgoes  the  fruit 
of  his  achievement.  Since  he  is  a  sane  man,  he  does  not 
work  without  a  purpose.  Although  no  ordinary  object 
can  be  detected  in  his  actions,  he  has  a  motive  for  them. 
The  explanation  of  his  motive  is  interesting,  since  it  proves 
that  his  unpractical  and  abnormal  way  of  living  is  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  follow  his  own  visionary,  but  logically 
reasoned,  system  of  philosophy. 

He  lives  and  works  as  he  does  because  of  definite  reasons 
which  have  provided  him  with  rules  to  govern  his  actions. 
He  believes  that  in  formulating  rules  to  guide  himself,  a 
man  who  would  deal  with  actualities  must  avoid  all  question 
of  things  transcending  physics ;  he  neglects  metaphysics 
and  considers  only  those  things  which  can  be  recognised  as 
real  by  the  means  of  perception  men  possess  at  present  and 
he  believes  only  those  things  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
truthful  by  the  same  means.  Though  he  adopts  this  posi- 
tion, our  Physiologist  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  things  at  present  unknown  to  him:  nor  does 
he  deny  the  possibility  of  there  being  other  means  of  per- 
ception, still  unknown,  by  which  human  knowledge  may 
be  infinitely  extended.  He  merely  says  to  himself:  **  Some 
things  I  know;  my  senses  have  told  me  that  they  are  real. 
Whether  other  things  exist  beyond  my  perception  I  do  not 
know;  but,  certainly,  although  my  knowledge  may  be  in- 
complete, I  must,  for  the  present,  find  the  motive  of  my 
actions  in  what  I  know  of  things  as  they  are." 
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Men  know  many  facts.  They  have  measured,  analysed 
and  dissected,  until  they  possess  a  great  deal  of  very  accurate 
knowledge  about  the  way  in  which  hving  and  dead  things 
are  made,  and  change.  Although  they  have  done  all  this, 
they  remain  as  ignorant  as  the  brutes  of  the  nature  of  life. 
They  know  nothing  of  whence  Ufe  comes,  and  where  it  goes. 
They  know  nothing  of  how,  or  why,  they  exist,  but  only  that 
they  do  exist,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  action.  To  Uve 
rightly  is  to  exercise  that  capabiUty  for  action  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Cbnstructive  imagination  and  experience  have  provided 
man  with  many  systems  intended  to  guide  him  in  his  efforts 
to  attain  right-hving.  Some  of  these  systems  have  been 
widely  adopted,  and  they  are  very  successful  in  that  they 
enable  those  following  them  to  Uve  a  communal  Ufe  amicably. 

Several  of  the  most  successful  systems  depend  for 
authority  upon  an  appeal  to  a  Superbeing, — to  a  Deity — 
Who  has  voiced  the  rules  of  the  system  as  His  laws,  and 
WTio  wiU  reward  or  punish — in  this  or  a  future  world — their 
observance  or  transgression.  A  thoughtful  man,  impas- 
sionately  reviewing  the  facts,  must  regretfully  conclude 
that,  no  matter  how  useful  such  a  Being — and  His  rewards — 
might  be  to  mankind,  there  does  not  exist  any  certain  phy- 
sical proof  of  His  existence.  In  the  same  way,  however 
repugnant  it  may  be  to  men  to  think  that  their  mental  Ufe 
must  die  with  them,  there  is  no  demonstrable  reason  for 
beUeving  that  anything  of  the  power  of  thought  will  survive 
the  brain  which  possesses  it. 

In  consequence  of  these  things,  a  rational  man,  who 
wishes  to  be  guided  in  his  actions  by  realities  alone,  must 
neglect  entirely  the  dictates  of  systems  of  conduct  devised 
by  7nen ;  and  he  must  neglect  them  whether  they  are  supported 
or  not  by  reference  to  the  authority  of  a  Superbeing.  Men 
crave  a  future  Ufe,  but  until  some  reason  for  beUe\dng  in 
its  existence  can  be  proved,  reasonable  men  must  order  their 
present  Ufe  as  though  there  were  no  possibiUty  of 
their  minds  surviving  to  Uve  in  another  Ufe  after  their  bodies 
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have  died.  They  must  guide  their  actions  by  their 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  known  to  be  ;  from  their 
knowledge  they  must  deduce  rules  of  conduct. 

A  physiologist,  whose  whole  employment  is  the  study 
of  life,  easily  learns  how  he  may  hve  to  the  best  advantage 
by  regarding  the  world-life  about  him,  because  he  reahses 
that  he  is  but  a  part  of  that  hfe.  For  him  the  essential 
quahty  of  Hfe  is  that  it  is  never  fixed  ;  it  is  never  stationary, 
but  it  is  always  moving,  always  evolving.  Towards  what 
end  forms  of  hfe  are  moving  and  changing  he  does  not  know, 
and  he  has  no  means  of  guessing.  But  he  does  know  that 
evolution  is  proceeding,  and  he  must  conceive  it  to  be  his 
duty,  as  a  hving  being,  to  yield  himself  bUndly  to  its  changes 
and,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  to  aid,  and  not  to  hinder  its  progress. 
He  knows  that  Nature  proceeds  infinitely  slowly  and  that 
the  efforts  of  the  momentary  lifetime  of  one  man  can  do 
httle  to  retard  or  hasten  her  progress.  Nevertheless,  his 
duty  is  clear;  he  must  help  Nature  as  far  as  he  is  able.  But 
how  can  he  help?  The  answer  may  be  read  in  the  facts 
of  hfe  as  men  know  them,  because  from  them  the  directimi 
of  evolution  may  be  learned. 

Practical  men  wiU  unhesitatingly  admit  that  in  man 
hfe  has  reached  its  highest  expression.  If  human  hfe  be 
examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  it  differs  from  the 
life  of  animals  less  developed  than  man,  it  wiU  be  found  that 
in  only  one  demonstrable  thing  do  men  differ  from  animals 
in  more  than  degree,  and  that  is  in  their  faculty  of  deducing 
new  facts  from  past  experiences;  by  experiment  man  can 
create  knowledge.  It  is  because  it  possesses  reason  that 
human  hfe  is  the  highest  phase  of  evolution.  If  men  are  to 
be  true  to  themselves,  and  to  the  heritage  of  wisdom  left 
by  those  who  have  preceded  them,  they  must  do  all  in 
their  power  to  exercise  the  faculty  through  which  they  arc 
supreme.     Their  chief  end  must  be  the  increase  of  knowledge. 

When  they  consider  the  manifold  activities  of  man- 
kind, many  persons  will  find  it  hard  to  beheve  that  men 
differ  from  animals  only  in  the  possession  of  the  faculty  of 
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reasoning.  Yet  a  little  reflection  will  convince  them  that 
the  results  of  men's  activities  differ  in  more  than  degree 
from  those  of  the  lower  animals  only  when  they  are  the 
fruits  of  the  application  of  the  power  of  reasoning. 

What  is  the  result,  what  is  the  object — conscious   or 
unconscious — of   the   life   and   work    of   most   men?     Most 
persons,  men  and  women,  beheve  that  the  purpose  of  their 
own  activities  is  to  assist  themselves  in  their  search  after 
contentment — which  is   happiness;   and   they   also    believe, 
since  they  are  free  agents,  that  they  perform  actions  because 
the  doing  of  those  actions  is  pleasing  to  themselves.     Both 
of  these  things  are  doubtless  true.     But  it  is  necessary  to 
go  further  and  to  ask,  why  do  men  find  pleasure  in  the  per- 
formance of  arduous  labour,  and  in  what  do  they  find  com- 
plete  contentment?     The    purposeless   activities   of    luxuri- 
ous idlers,  of  misers,   and   of  habitual  hacks  may   obscure 
perception  at    first;  but  if  one  reflects  a  Uttle  and  reduces 
the  apparent  objects  of  men's  diverse  occupations  to  their 
simplest   terms,   the   fundamental   truth   becomes    evident: 
the  final  purpose  of  human  endeavour  is  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  offspring  under  what  are  conceived  to   be 
the    most    favourable    circumstances.     At    first    it    is    diffi- 
cult to  beUeve  that  complete  contentment  exists  for   most 
human  beings  only   in  the  execution  and   accomplishment 
of  this  purpose.     Yet,  if  the  abnormal  idlers,  hacks,  misers, 
and  unmated  men  and  women  be  disregarded,  it  becomes 
obvious,   after    a   httle    thought,    that     human  endeavour 
attains  absolute  contentment  in  the  perfect  family  alone.  Like 
his  body,  man's  ethics  are  designed  solely  to  secure    the 
certain  continuation  of  his  kind;  it  is  weU  that  it   should 
be  so,  for  it  is  through  his  perpetuation  that  evolution  will 
proceed  and  knowledge  increase. 

Facts  precisely  similar  to  these  govern  the  existence 
of  brutes ;  man  differs  from  them  only  in  his  power  of  creating 
knowledge;  it  is  only  in  the  creation  of  knowledge  that  his 
acti\aties  are  not  brute-like.  If,  therefore,  like  a  brute,  a 
man  devotes  all  his  energies  to  the  search  after    contentment 
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and  none  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  he  in  no  wise  trans- 
cends the  animals  lower  than  himself  and,  since  he  neglects 
to  reason,  he  is  untrue  to  the  power  with  which  Nature  has 
endowed  him; — to  increase  knowledge  is  the  highest  functimi 
of  a  reasonable  being. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  world  may- 
be increased  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  by  disseminating 
what  is  already  known  among  a  larger  number  of  people 
by  means  of  more  general  education.  The  second  way  is 
by  investigation  and  discovery.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  man,  through  his  influence  or  achievements,  to  add 
something  to  the  sum  of  human  wisdom.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  all  men  should  be  teachers  or  discoverers,  nor 
is  it  possible  for  most  men  to  be  patrons  of  learning.  But 
every  man  can  be  openly  appreciative  of  the  benefits  which 
knowledge  has  brought  to  him;  by  word  and  action  he  can 
help  to  create  an  opinion  which  will  insist  upon  the  devo- 
tion of  more  of  the  energies  of  the  state  to  pubUc  instruc- 
tion and  research;  by  an  open  appreciation  of  the  public 
value  of  those  who  extend  and  create  knowledge  he  can 
make  the  careers  of  teachers  and  laboratory  workers  more 
attractive.  In  both  of  these  ways  every  man  can  help 
towards  the  reahsation  of  that  ideal  day  when  the  crea- 
tion of  knowledge  and  submission  to  evolution  will  be  re- 
cognised as  the  highest  aims  of  existence.  When  that  day 
comes,  the  whole  of  the  present  scheme  of  civilisation  will 
be  altered.  The  faults  of  the  modem  social  structure,  which 
foster  ignorance  and  permit  the  perpetuation  of  the  unfit, 
wiU  be  repaired.  For  example,  one  of  the  first  faults  to 
be  obUterated  will  be  the  system  whereby  wealth  can  be 
perpetually  inherited  through  successive  generations.  That 
this  system  has  occasionally  maintained  a  good  family  dur- 
ing adverse  circumstances  cannot  be  denied;  but  since  the 
members  of  such  a  family  were  superior  men  and  women 
their  strain  would  probably  have  maintained  itself  without 
assistance.  The  system  should  be  destroyed  because  it  is 
an  artifice  which  not  infrequently  interferes    with  the  pro- 
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gress  of  evolution  by  ensuring  the  maintenance  of  a  deca- 
dent and  unworthy  stock. 

An  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  increasing  know- 
ledge as  a  means  of  assisting  the  progress  of  evolution  may 
serve  as  a  supreme  rule  for  the  guidance  of  mankind  as  a 
whole;  but  the  individual  requires  a  rule,  more  definite  than 
this,  to  assist  him  in  deciding  the  right  and  the  wrong  of 
the  questions  arising  in  every-day  hfe.  A  safe  rule  for  the 
guidance  of  the  individual  may  be  deduced,  just  as  was  the 
general  rule,  from  an  observation  of  Nature's  processes. 
It  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  Nature  wastes  nothing.  Matter 
is  never  destroyed;  energy  is  never  lost.  The  form  of  mat- 
ter and  the  condition  of  energy  may  alter,  but  Nature  anni- 
hilates neither.  Nature's  thrift  should  be  imitated.  Actions 
should  always  be  purposeful  and  never  improductive,  never 
wasteful.  Men  should  endeavour  to  waste  nothing,  least 
of  all  themselves,  in  fruitless  activities.  When  an  action 
is  determined  upon  it  should  be  pursued  whole-heartedly 
until  it  is  accomplished:  Resolve,  Concentrate,  Finish,  must 
be  the  watchwords  of  good  workmanship. 

If  a  man  fails  to  exert  his  whole  power  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  work  he  is  wasteful,  because  the  unemployed 
portion  of  his  faculties  is  wasted  during  the  period  for  which 
it  is  permitted  to  he  idle.  Consequently,  if  an  action 
has  been  resolved  upon  as  a  desirable  one,  it  should  be  done 
as  well  as  the  doer  is  capable  of  doing  it. 

With  rules  as  simple  as  "  Don't  waste,"  and  "  Do  your 
best,"  for  guidance,  self-criticism  is  easy  because  the  stan- 
dards for  judging  the  goodness  or  badness  of  an  action 
are  easily  applied.  If  a  man  is  certain  that  he  has  done 
his  best  to  carry  a  productive  action  to  a  successful  end, 
he  is  proof  against  the  criticism  of  others;  he  may  disregard 
their  blame  or  applause.  He  may  do  so  the  more  because 
it  is  impossible  for  others  to  know  the  reasons  which  made 
a  particular  action  desirable  to  him,  or  for  others  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  exerted  his  whole  power  in  its  per- 
formance. 
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These  maxims,  "  Don't  waste,"  and  ''  Do  your  best," 
are  the  laws  by  which  our  Physiologist  has  directed  his  life. 
We  have  followed  the  reasoning  which  led  to  their  adoption 
and  we  have  heard  the  governing  idea — the  necessity  for 
the  increase  of  knowledge — which  has  been  the  final  motive 
of  all  his  actions.  As  might  be  suspected,  a  man  who  lives 
as  he  does  is  necessarily  much  alone;  his  ideals,  aim,  and 
occupation  are  so  different  from  those  of  other  men  that  he 
is  isolated  and  often  finds  himself  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  his  friends. 

Sometimes  his  old  companions  reproach  him  for  the 
attitude  which  estranges  him  from  them,  and  protest  that 
a  man  may  spend  his  life  more  profitably  than  as  a  recluse 
in  a  laboratory. 

When  his  friends  have  ceased  their  reproaches  and 
protests,  the  old  man  answers  them  cheerfully  and  care- 
fully. His  answer  is  always  the  same  and  it  runs  in  this 
way  :  "I  believe  that  the  highest  function  of  man  is  to 
use  his  reason  in  the  creation  of  knowledge;  because  they 
fail  to  exercise  this  function  most  men  are  untrue  to  them- 
selves. In  my  work  I  have  tried  to  be  true  to  my  intelli- 
gence, and  I  have  spent  my  fife  in  my  laboratory.  It  has 
been  a  pleasant  life;  you,  my  friends,  say  it  would  have 
been  happier  had  I  not  been  mistaken,  unlike  most  men, 
in  allowing  it  to  be  filled,  completely,  by  thoughtfulness. 
It  may  be  so.  Science  is  a  barren  mistress  and  books,  once 
written,  are  less  amusing  than  a  nursery;  but,  remember, 
the  creator  of  an  idea  is  less  troubled  by  its  vagaries  than 
is  a  parent  by  an  errant  child. 

*'  Because  my  motive  has  differed  so  greatly  from  the 
motives  of  other  men ,  and  because  my  rules  of  action  have 
been  simple  enough  to  permit  me  to  ignore  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  my  fellows  I  have  been  much  alone. 
Sometimes  the  desire  for  companionship  has  been  almost 
overpowering;  sometimes,  when  I  have  felt  most  the  dif- 
ferences between  my  aims  and  those  of  my  old  comrades, 
self-questioning  concerning  the    wisdom  of  my    ideals    has 
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been  very  acute.  But  now,  when  I  am  nearing  the  end, 
I  am  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  my  reasoning  and  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  correctness    of  my  endeavour  to  live    rightly. 

"  The  blame  of  those  who  have  found  fault  with  my 
actions  cannot  affect  me,  since  I  know  that  my  motive  has 
been  a  righteous  one,  and  that  my  efforts  have  attained 
their  object;  but  the  applause  of  the  friends  who  have 
approved  of  my  work  is  nevertheless  very  dear  to  me. 
Though  other  emotions  have  been  overcome,  love  for  their 
sympathy  remains  always  with  me." 

Then  his  voice  becomes  softer  and  sometimes  it 
trembles  a  little  as  he  ends  in  saying: — "  To  my  mind  the 
appreciation  of  his  good  intentions  is  the  greatest  reward 
a  man  can  receive;  I  want  no  other  return  for  what  I  have 
done  than  to  be  thought  of,  now  and  afterwards,  as  one 
who  did  his  best." 

Thomas  L.  Jarrott 


AN  OLD  BOOK  SHELF 

THE  mise  en  scene  is  the  "  Dark  Room."  The  Dark 
Room  is  a  spacious  apartment  which,  through  some 
inexplicable  aberration  of  the  architect,  was  dropped,  win- 
dowless,  transomless,  almost  airless,  in  the  blind  centre  of 
the  whimsical  old  house.  The  Dark  Room  is  too  large  to 
be  called  a  closet,  and  too  maimed  to  be  used  for  anything 
else.  And  so  it  is  given  over  to  the  outworn  miscellanies 
of  many  generations,  and  has  become  the  shrine  of  Erebus 
and  Lethe. 

At  one  end  of  the  Dark  Room  is  the  book-shelf,  or  rather 
a  row  of  them — a  book  closet,  the  veritable  altar  of  Obhvion.  It 
must  have  been  my  great-grandmother  who  laid  the  first 
obsolescent  volume  upon  the  lowest  shelf  of  the  bare  closet. 
And  ever  since,  through  the  successive  generations,  other 
books  have  followed  it  until  they  began  to  crowd  each  other 
and  cUmb,  level  by  level,  toward  the  top.  Finally,  perhaps, 
when  my  great-grandmother's  granddaughter  was  a  girl 
in  her  teens,  the  books  reached  the  top  shelf,  which  projects  up 
behind  the  wall;  and  there  they  gathered  one  by  one  in  a  silent 
company  with  their  toes  visibly  on  the  shelf  and  their  heads 
invisibly  erected  into  the  nook  of  the  wall.  There  they 
gathered  until  the  already  crowded  neighbours  were  pushed 
aside  to  receive  one  more  thin  httle  volume — and  then  the 
closet  doors  were  shut,  and  the  Dark  Room  door  was  shut, 
and  the  denizens  of  the  book  closet  settled  themselves  to 
sober  contemplation. 

It  was  twenty  years  ago,  perhaps,  when  that  last  volume 
was  crowded  in  upon  its  fellows;  and  twenty  more  years 
might  have  spread  their  dust  upon  them,  had  it  not  been, 
Ah  me!  that  the  Fates  have  cut  the  thread  of  the  good  old 
house.    Progress  steps  unfamiliarly  through  the  wide  halls, 
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judges  the  dreamy  silence  with  critical  disapproval,  and 
decides  to  sell.  And  leave  those  volumes  to  the  curious 
eye  of  the  stranger?  No,  that  at  least  must  not  be.  We 
will  look  over  the  book  closet  to-night. 

And  nightfall  finds  us — the  two  Aunties  and  me — 
peering  by  the  dim  fight  of  a  candle  along  the  dusty  shelves. 
I  am  only  I,  and  there's  an  end.  The  two  Aunties  are  the 
only  ones  who  make  any  difference.  They  are  young  ladies 
of  sixty-five  or  thereabouts.  Aunt  Ruth  is  perhaps  a  year 
or  two  younger  than  Aunt  Rachel,  but  they  have  been  young 
together  for  so  many  years  that  that,  too,  doesn't  count. 
Aunt  Rachel  is  tall  and  slender  and  white-haired  and  brown- 
eyed.  She  has  a  sfight  imperfection  in  her  lower  fip — due 
to  a  cut,  from  a  fall  in  her  childhood,  I  have  been  told — 
which  gives  her  a  queer  crooked  fittle  smile  when  she  is 
merry.  She  never  laughs  aloud;  but  she  is  often  merry, 
and  that  slow,  crooked  fittle  smile  is  one  of  the  most 
persuasive  things  that  I  have  ever  seen.  She  has  a  deficate 
and  very  fragrant  humour,  has  Aunt  Rachel,  and  though 
just  forty  summers  ago  she  ceased  to  grow  any  older,  she 
has  adjusted  herself  to  the  changing  moods  of  the  world 
during  these  last  two  score  years.  Aunt  Ruth,  too,  is  taU 
and  slender  and  white-haired  and  brown-eyed.  Her  face 
is  fairer  in  its  synmietry  than  Aunt  Rachel's  but  she  is  less 
often  merry.  She  is  not  so  adaptive  as  her  sister.  There 
is  a  touch  of  melancholy  in  her  mood,  and  she  fives  in  the 
Past — the  Past  of  the  1860^s  and  '70's,  when  the  young  men 
came  to  woo, — and  wooed  in  vain,  for  the  sisters  found  the 
love  of  no  man  potent  enough  to  separate  them  the  one 
from  the  other. 

It  is  in  this  Past  that  we  are  to-night, — a  Past  that 
comes  dimly  back  to  fife  again  as  we  look  over  these  books 
that  Aunt  Ruth  and  Aunt  Rachel  had  read  and  laid  aside 
fifty,  forty,  thirty,  twenty  years  ago. 

Aunt  Rachel  faUs  to  counting  with  a  merry  smile. 
"  One,  two,  three  copies  of  Charlotte  Temple — Love  and  Ro- 
mance, by  Susannah  Rowson.    And  the  motto 
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'  She  was  her  parents'  only  joy. 
They  had  but  one,  one  darUng  child/ 

How  we  did  enjoy  reading  that  love-sick  tale !  And  how 
we  sympathised  with  Charlotte!  And  how  instructive 
and  elevating  to  youth  and  innocence  that  story  was  sup- 
posed to  be!  And  that  reminds  me.  Do  you  remember, 
Ruth,  the  books  of  instruction  to  young  girls,  which  we 
were  fed  on  in  our  teens  and  early  twenties?  They  must 
be  tucked  away  somewhere  in  this  closet.  Yes,  here  they 
they  are." 

And  she  gathers  from  here  and  there  on  the  shelves 
a  series  of  worn  little  volumes  in  faded  cloth  bindings  and 
lays  them  before  me.  I  read  their  titles  aloud:  The  Young 
Woman's  Guide  to  Excellence,  hy  William  A.  Alcott^  Authov  of 
The  Young  Man's  Guide,  Young  Husband,  Young  Wife,  Young 
Mother^  etc.,  etc.,  Thirteenth  Edition,  Boston,  184-7.  ("Profes- 
sor of  things  in  general,"  I  remark  irreverently.  "Wonder 
what  the  and-so-forths  stood  for."  But  Aunt  Ruth  frowns 
and  I  read  on) :  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady  on  a  Variety  of 
Useful  and  Interesting  Subjects,  Calculated  to  Improve  the  Heart, 
to  Form  the  Manners  and  Enlighten  the  Understanding,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Bennett.  Tenth  American  Edition.  Philadelphia, 
1856.  The  Young  Maiden,  by  A-  B.  Muzzey,  Author  of  The 
Young  Man's  Friend,  Boston,  1840.  A  Woman's  Thoughts  about 
Women,  by  the  Author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  New  York, 
1858. 

"  Now  that  last,"  breaks  in  Aunt  Rachel,  with  deci- 
sion, "was  a  good  sensible  book;  but  those  others!  Their 
authors  treated  us  as  if  our  bodies  had  the  growth  of  twenty 
years  and  our  minds  were  still  in  swaddUng  clothes." 

"  Yes,"  adds  Aunt  Ruth,  "  and  they  planned  our 
love  affairs  for  us, — as  if  a  young  girl  dreamed  her  most 
romantic  dreams  by  rote,  and  learned  how  to  say  yes  or  no 
to  a  wooer  out  of  the  catechism! " 

"  Now,  just  look  at  this,"  says  Aunt  Rachel,  and  she 
turns     to   The    Young   Woman's  Guide  :     "  '  Once,   at  least. 
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in  twenty-four  hours,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  should 
be  washed  in  soap  and  water,  and  receive  the  friction  of  a 
coarse  towel.  This  may  be  done  by  warm  or  cold  bathing; 
by  a  plunging  or  shower  bath ;  by  means  of  a  common  wash- 
tub  ;  and  even  without  further  preparation  than  an  ordinary' 
wash-bowl  and  sponge. 

"  '  By  washing  a  small  part  of  the  person  at  a  time, 
rubbing  it  well,  and  then  covering  what  is  done,  the  whole 
may  be  washed  in  cold  water,  even  in  winter  time. 

"  '  Would  that  our  daughters  and  sisters — the  daughters 
and  sisters  of  America,  especially,  were  so  far  apprized  of 
this  indispensable  requisite,  as  to  need  no  monitor  on  the 
subject!  But,  unhappily  it  is  not  so.  Very  far  from  it, 
on  the  contrary.' 

"Now  what,  Ned,  in  your  modern  college  slang, — now 
what  did  Mr.  William  A.  Alcott  take  us  for? 

"But  this  same  gentleman's  theology  was  as  doubtful 
as  his  hygiene  was  obvious.  See  how  he  puts  it.  Beauty, 
he  says,  is  a  virtue.  '  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
Adam  and  Eve  were  exceedingly  beautiful;  nor  that  so  far 
as  the  world  can  be  restored  to  its  primitive  state — which 
we  hope  may  be  the  case  in  its  future  glorious  ages — the 
pristine  beauty  of  our  race  will  be  restored.  ...  In 
falling,  with  our  first  parents,  we  fell  physically  as  well  as 
morally;  and  our  physical  departure  from  truth  is  almost 
as  wide  as  our  moral.  I  suppose  all  the  ughness  of  the 
young  (I  am  afraid  Mr.  Alcott  didn't  Uke  children)  comes 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  transgression  of  God's  laws, 
natural  or  moral;  and  can  only  be  restored  by  obedience 
to  those  laws,  by  the  transgression  of  which  it  came.'  " 

"But,  my  dear,"  protests  Aunt  Ruth,  "the  Bible 
says  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  beautiful;  and  Mr.  Alcott 
was  considered  a  great  authority  in  his  day." 

Aunt  Rachel's  question  goes  unanswered  and  she  picks 
up  the  Letters  to  Young  Ladies.  "  Time  was,"  says  Aunt 
Rachel,  as  she  turns  the  leaves  of  the  Uttle  volume,  "when 
we   thought   that    the   sum   of   all   wisdom   was   contained 
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between  these  covers.  There  are  just  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  letters  to  '  My  dear  Lucy/  and  they  deal,  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  explains  in  the  preface,  with: 

I.  Religious  Knowledge,  with  a  Ust  of  proper  writers. 

II.  Polite  Knowledge,  as  it  relates  to  the  Belles 
Lettres  in  general:  Epistolary  Writing,  History,  the  Livei 
of  Particular  Persons,  Geography,  Natural  History, 
Astronomy,  Poetry,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Heraldry, 
Voyages,  Travels,  and  so  forth;  with  a  catalogue  of,  and 
criticisms  upon  the  most  approved  authors  under  each 
article. 

III.  AccompUshments,  as  displayed  in  Needlework, 
Embroidery,  Drawing,  Music,  Dancing,  Dress,  Politeness, 
and  so  forth. 

IV.  Prudential  Conduct  and  Maxims,  with  respect 
to  Amusements,  Love,  Courtship,  Marriage,  and  so  forth! 

"  It  must  have  been  at  least  forty-five  years  since  I 
drank  at  this  fountain  of  knowledge.  I  wonder  how  it 
would  appeal  to  me  to-day."  And  she  runs  her  eye  over  the 
the  pages. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this,  Ned,  with  your  co-edu- 
cational colleges  and  your  new  women?  '  The  prominent 
excellencies  of  i/our  minds  are  taste  and  imagination,  and 
your  knowledge  should  be  of  a  kind  which  assimilates  with 
these  faculties.  Pohtics,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  or 
Metaphysics,  are  not  i/our  province.  Machiavel,  Newton, 
EucHd,  Malebranche,  or  Locke,  would  lie  with  a  very 
ill  grace  in  2/our  closets.  They  would  render  you 
unwomanly  indeed.  They  would  damp  that  vivacity,  and 
destroy  that  disengaged  ease  and  softness,  which  are  the 
very  essence  of  your  graces. 

" '  The  elegant  studies  are,  more  immediately,  your 
department.  They  do  not  require  so  much  time,  abstrac- 
tion or  comprehensiveness  of  mind — they  bring  no  wrinkles, 
and  they  will  give  a  polish  to  your  manners,  and  such  a  liberal 
expansion  to  your  understanding  as  every  rational  creature 
should  endeavour  to  attain. 
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"  *  Whilst  men,  with  solid  judgment  and  a  superior  vigour j 
are  to  combine  ideas,  to  discriminate  and  examine  a  subject 
to  the  bottom,  you  are  to  give  it  all  its  brilliancy  and  all 
its  charms.  They  provide  the  furniture;  you  dispose  it 
¥^th  propriety.  They  build  the  house;  you  are  to  fancy 
and  ornament  the  ceiling.'  " 

The  ceihng  is  too  much  even  for  Aunt  Ruth,  who  joins 
in  the  general  laughter.  "  Do  go  on.  Aunt  Rachel,"  I  urge, 
"  and  tell  us  what  sort  of  literature  he  suggests  to  ornament 
the  ceihng." 

"Well,"  continues  Aunt  Rachel,  "here  in  letter  45 
he  enumerates  the  Spectator,  the  Tatler,  the  Guardian,  the 
Rambler,  the  Adventurer,  and  the  World.  Addison,  he  says, 
he  puts  at  the  head  of  the  list,  because  that  writer  *  more 
frequently  than  any  of  the  rest,  gives  lessons  of  morahty 
and  prudence  to  the  sex,  and,  for  dehcacy  of  sentiment, 
is  pecuharly  adapted  to  female  reading.'  I  see  that  he 
suggests  also  in  the  same  letter  the  advisability  of  conver- 
sation with  intelUgent  people,  because  conversation  '  gives 
us  all  the  graces  of  intelligence  without  its  austerities;  its 
depth  without  its  wrinkles.  It  gently  agitates  the  seden- 
tary frame  and  gives  a  brisker  motion  to  the  blood  and 
spirits.'  " 

"  But  what  about  poetry?  "  I  insist.  "  Surely  he  must 
make  poetry  the  chief  ornament  of  the  ceiling." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  answers  Aunt 
Rachel,  as  she  turns  the  pages.  "  Ah,  here  it  is.  '  Poetry,' 
he  says  in  letter  58,  '  I  do  not  wish  you  to  cultivate  further 
than  to  possess  a  relish  for  its  beauties.  Verses,  if  not  excel- 
lent, are  execrable  indeed.  The  muses  Uve  upon  a  mount, 
and  there  is  no  enjoying  any  of  their  favours  unless  you 
can  chmb  to  the  height  of  Parnassus. 

'"Besides,  a  passion  for  poetry  is  dangerous  to  a 
woman.  It  heightens  her  natural  sensibility  to  an  extra- 
vagant degree  and  frequently  inspires  such  a  romantic 
turn  of  mind  as  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  solid  duties 
and  proprieties  of  hfe.'  " 
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"  But  if  he  doesn't  wish  you  to  ornament  the  ceiling 
with  your  own  effusions,"  I  insist,  "  doesn't  he  at  least 
suggest  a  few  frescoes  from  the  accepted  poets?  " 

"Yes,"  repUes  Aunt  Rachel.  "I  have  it.  Letter 
59  recommends  Shakspere  because  his  plays  '  will  give  you 
a  useful  fund  of  historical  information  ';  Paradise  Lost 
'  because  Milton,  above  all  other  authors,  describes  the  dis- 
tinguishing graces  of  the  sex; '  Homer  in  Pope's  translation, 
and  Virgil-  in  Dry  den's;  and — Upon  my  word!  Whom 
do  you  think  he  includes  as  the  only  other  member  of  this 
hierarchy?  No  other  than  the  forgotten  Mason,  whose 
'  Caractacus,  Elfrida,  and  English  Garden,  have  acquired 
him  considerable  celebrity.' 

"But,  see!  The  next  chapter  adds  to  the  list:  Miss 
Seward  who  '  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude;  '  Miss  Hannah 
More,  whose  '  Bleeding  Rock,  Search  after  Happiness,  Sir 
Eldred  of  the  Bower,  Sacred  Dramas,  Female  Fables,  etc., 
will  please  and  instruct  you;'  Miss  William's  Peru;  Miss 
Charlotte  Smith  whom  '  the  muses  will  in  time  raise  to  a 
considerable  eminence; '  the  Comtesse  le  Genlis;  Lord 
Lyttleton;  Akenside;  and  Cowper,  whose  poems  he  very 
mildly  praises  as  '  calculated  to  do  considerable  service.' 
But  the  grand  cUmax  of  his  Ust  is  reached  in  the  closing 
paragraph :  '  The  most  finished  poet  of  the  age  is  Hayley . 
His  Essay  on  History  and  on  Epic  Poetry,  his  Ode  to  Howard, 
and  his  Triumphs  of  Temper,  have  received  very  great  and 
very  "general  applause . ' 

"  Now,  Ned,  you  profess  to  be  a  student  of  English 
literature ;  perhaps  you  can  tell  us  who  is  Hayley,  '  the  most 
finished  poet  of  his  age?  ' " 

"Faith!  Aunt  Rachel,"  say  I,  "I  don't  know.  Sic 
transit.     I  never  heard  of  him,  and  his  Triumphs  of  Temper." 

"  The  following  chapters,  I  see,"  continues  Aunt  Rachel, 
"  recommend  books  on  travel,  on  geography,  on  art,  on 
heraldry,  and  what  not;  but  here  he  comes  back  once  more 
to  his  ideal  woman :  '  But  after  all  this  recommendation 
of  different  studies,  do  not  mistake  me.     I  do  not  want  to 
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make  you  a  fine  writer,  an  historian,  a  naturalist,  a  geo- 
grapher, an  astronomer,  a  poet,  a  painter,  a  connoisseur, 
or  a  virtuoso  of  any  kind.  But  I  would  have  you  to  possess 
such  a  general  knowledge  as  will  usefully  and  innocently 
fill  up  your  leisure  hours,  raise  your  taste  above  fantastic 
levities,  and  render  you  an  agreeable  friend  and  acquaintance.'  " 

Aunt  Rachel  is  about  to  lay  the  Letters  aside,  but  I 
remind  her  of  the  "  Accomphshments "  and  "  Prudential 
Conduct "  which  the  preface  promised.  She  yields  and 
turning  here  and  there  among  the  pages  of  the  Letters,  with 
an  assumed  gravity,  through  which  I  can  catch  the  twinkle 
of  a  merry  eye,  reads  these  highly  italicised  paragraphs  from 
the  "  Character  "  of  a  model  girl. 

"  '  Another  distinguishing  grace  of  Louisa,  is  softness. 
She  is  (what  nature  intended  her  to  be)  wholly  a  woman. 
She  has  a  quahty,  that  is  the  direct  opposite  to  manliness 
and  vigour.  Her  voice  is  gentle ;  her  pronunciation  delicate ; 
her  passions  are  never  suffered  to  be  hoistei^ous.  She  never 
talks  pontics;  she  never  foams  with  anger;  she  is  seldom 
seen  in  any  masculine  amusements;  she  does  not  practice 
archery.  I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  she  will  never 
canvass  for  votes  at  an  election.  I  never  saw  her  in  an 
unfeminine  dress,  or  her  features  discomposed  with  play. 
She  really  trembles  with  the  apprehension  of  danger.  She 
feels  unaffectedly  for  every  person  exposed  to  it.  A  friend 
leaving  her  father's  house,  only  for  a  short  time,  calls  forth 
her  concern.     The  farewell  tear  stands  big  in  its  transparent 

sluice The  heart  of  this  lovely  girl  is  all  over 

sympathy  and  so/tness.      The  big  tear  trembles  in  her  eye, 
on  every  trying  occasion. 

"'From  Louisa's  strict  confinement  and  systematic 
life  you  would  conclude,  perhaps,  that  she  had  almost  con- 
tracted a  disrelish  for  books.  But,  indeed,  it  is  far  other- 
wise; her  studies  are  her  pleasure;  they  are  so  judiciously 
mixed  with  entertainment,  and  so  interwoven,  as  it  were, 
with  the  common  casual  occurrences  of  the  day,  that  she 
considers   them   more   as   an   amusement,    than    a  business. 
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Her  private  moments,  when  she  is  left  to  her  own  choice,  are 
not  infrequently  beguiled  with  the  very  same  employments 
which  had  engrossed  the  other  parts  of  the  day. 

"  ^  The  garden  is  the  scene,  where  she  indulges  all  the 
luxury  of  her  taste;  and  her  rambles  into  it  are  as  frequent 
as  the  great  variety  of  her  avocations  will  permit.  One 
day  I  found  her  in  this  retirement.  The  place  was  very 
happily  fancied.  Large  clumps  of  trees,  on  both  sides, 
with  their  intervening  foliage  had  rendered  it  impervious 
to  any  human  eye.  Nature  had  wantoned  with  particular 
luxuriance.  A  clear  transparent  spring  murmured  through 
the  valley.  And  it  was  fenced,  on  both  sides,  with  a  very 
lofty  mound,  cast  up  as  on  purpose,  and  planted  with  peren- 
nial shrubs.  A  shady  arbour  in  the  middle,  catching  through 
a  beautiful  vista  the  spire  of  the  village  church,  invited  to 
meditation  and  repose.  She  was  recUned  here  rather  in 
a  pensive  attitude,  reading  Burke's  Essays  on  the  Beautiful 
and  Sublime :  and  to  me  she  appeared,  I  must  confess,  more 
enchanting,  more  beautiful  and  more  suhlime,  than  the 
admired  work  of  that  well-known  and  admired  author.'  " 

"  Now,  that  landscape  picture,"  puts  in  Aunt  Ruth, 
"used  to  seem  to  me  the  most  exquisite  thing!  I  always 
thought  that  if  I  had  the  money  some  day,  I  should  look 
until  I  found  just  Such  a  scene,  and  buy  it  and  recUne  there 
just  as  Louisa  did,  for  reading  and  meditation.  I  do  not 
seem  to  care  for  it  so  much  to-day.  I  am  afraid  you  are 
not  reading  it  very  sympathetically,  Rachel; — or  perhaps 
I  am  growing  old." 

But  Aunt  Rachel  continues:  "'On  another  occasion.  .  . 
she  had  stolen  from  the  domestic  circle  to  indulge,  at  leisure, 
Bolitary  grief.  The  book  she  held  in  her  hand  was  Lord 
Lyttleton's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  The  soft  melancholy 
visible  in  her  countenance,  the  very  apparent  agitation  of 
her  spirits,  and  the  grief,  bursting  through  her  animated 
eyes,  formed  a  very  interesting  whole 

"  *  A  third  time  of  her  elopement,  she  was  reading  the 
only  novel  which  she  permits  herself  to  read,  that  of  Sir 
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Charles  Grandison.  Tears  like  an  April  shower  tinged 
with  the  sun,  were  mingled  with  her  joy.  The  book  was 
opened  where  the  onoe  amiable  Harriet  Byron  is  now  Lady 
Grandison ;  where  the  painful  suspense  of  her  virtuous  though 
premature  attachment,  is  crowned  by  an  eternal  union 
with  its  object,  and  she  is  kneeling  to  her  ever-venerable 
grandmother,  to  implore  a  blessing.  Heavens!  (said 
she)     What     an    exquisite     and    inimitable    painter     was 

Richardson I     never     read     this     writer 

without  weeping.  He  had  an  amazing  talent  for  the 
pathetic  and  descriptive.  He  opens  all  the  sluices  of  ten- 
derness, and  tears  flow  down  our  cheeks  Uke  a  river 

If  all  novels  had  been  written  on  such  a  plan,  they  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  very  excellent  vehicles  of  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

"  *  The  last  time  I  broke  in  upon  Louisa's  retirement, 
she  was  surrounded  with  authors.  She  seemed  bent  upon 
indulging  her  elegant  taste,  in  all  its  extravagance. 

'''Addison's  papers  on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination; 
several  pieces  of  Miss  Seward;  Mason's  English  Garden; 
Ariosto,  with  Hoole's  translation,  and  Webb's  Inquiry  into 
the  Beauties  of  Painting,  together  with  a  Collection  of  Poems, 
lay,  in  promiscuous  dignity,  beside  her.  She  has  accus- 
tomed herself  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  commonplace-book, 
passages  which  she  thinks  particularly  striking.  I  am  happy 
in  being  able  to  give  you  a  little  specimen  of  her  choice, 
for  she  indulged  me  with  a  sight  of  the  valuable  manuscript. 

" '  The  first  poetical  rose  she  had  plucked  was  from ' " 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't.  Aunt  Rachel,"  I  cry,  "  I  shaU  dis- 
solve in  tears  if  you  go  on  with  Louisa's  dew-besprinkled 
posy.  Look  ahead  and  teU  us  what  the  amiable  gentleman 
says  about  matrimony." 

"  Matrimony  ?  M — n — M — n.  Yes.  Lucy  must  not 
marry  an  old  man  or  a  country  squire  or  a  miUtary  man  or  a 
lawyer.  '  Beware  of  such  society;  beware  of  your  heart. 
Let  not  the  unblushing  front  of  a  barrister,  let  not  the  mere 
scarlet  habit  of  a  petit  mattre  who  has  studied  the  windings 
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of  the  female  heart  infinitely  more  than  tactics,  or  the  art 
of  war,  let  not  a  few  civil  sayings,  or  flattering  attentions 
beguile  your  iTnagination,  or  lay  your  prudence  asleep/ 
The  best  thing  for  Lucy  to  do,  he  believes,  is  to  marry  a 
clergyman.  '  A  man  of  this  cast  seems  particularly  cal- 
culated not  only  to  relish,  but  to  enharice  the  happiness 
of  the  married  state.'  " 

''Good  for  the  Reverend  John  Bennett!"  I  murmur. 

"  As  for  the  rest  of  his  advice  to  Lucy,"  continues  Aunt 
Rachel,  "  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  worth — but 
wait.  Here's  a  paragraph  that  fairly  bristles  with  italics. 
He  is  indulging  in  the  hypothetical  case  of  Lucy's  loving 
a  man  who  does  not  return  her  affection :  '  If  any  man 
therefore,  can  deliberately  be  so  cruel  as  to  visit  you  fre- 
quently and  show  you  every  particularity  that  is  only  short 
of  this  grand  explanation,  never  see  him  in  private;  and,  if 
that  be  insufficient,  and  you  still  feel  tender  sentiments 
towards  him,  determine  to  shun  his  company  forever.  It 
is  easier,  remember,  to  extinguish  a  fire  that  has  just  broken 
out,  than  one  which  has  been  gathering  strength  and 
violence  from  a  long  concealment.  Many  have  neglected 
this  necessary  precaution,  and  died  silent  mwrtyrs  to  their 
fondness  and  imprudence.  The  eye  of  beauty  has  languished 
in  soUtude,  or  been  dimmed  with  a  flood  of  irremediable 
tears.  The  heart  has  throbbed  with  unconquerable  tumults, 
which  gradually  have  dissolve. I  an  elegant  frame,  that 
deserved  a  much  better  fate.  Undiscovered  by  the  physi- 
cian, they  have  baffled  all  the  resources  of  his  skill;  they 
have  rendered  ineffectual  all  the  tenderness  of  friends,  and 
death  alone  has  administered  that  ease,  which  neither  beauty, 
friends,  nor  fortune  could  bestow.'  " 

"  Now,  Rachel,  I  protest,"  interrupts  Aunt  Ruth. 
"You  are  laughing!"  And  even  in  the  subdued  glow  of 
the  candles  which  fight  the  Dark  Room  I  fancy  I  can  catch 
a  gfimpse  of  a  tear  "  standing  big  in  the  transparent  sluice" 
of  Aunt  Ruth's  eye. 
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At  any  rate,  Aunt  Rachel  suddenly  closes  the  book,  and, 
ignoring  my  plea  for  some  choice  extracts  from  The  Young 
Maiden,  begins  to  take  down  other  books  from  the  shelves, 
putting  them,  now  in  the  "  junk "  pile  which  is  accumu- 
lating on  the  floor,  now  on  a  table  to  be  preserved  against 
the  time  when  some  new-fangled  sectional  book-case  shall 
receive  them. 

I  catch  a  ghmpse  of  Fenelon's  T&lemaque,  much  worn, 
on  its  way  to  the  junk  pile  and  rescue  it  to  read  myself. 

"  We  read  it  in  our  '  Seminary '  days,"  explains  Aunt 
Ruth.  *'  A  Uttle  Latin  and  much  French  were  we  taught. 
Harriet  Hawkins,  who  has  a  daughter  in  college;  tells  me 
that  Jeannette  is  expected  to  be  proficient  in  Greek  and 
German.     It  was  not  so  with  us." 

Bertha  the  Beauty,  hy  Letitia  E.  L.  Jenkins,  Author 
of  Heart  Drops  from  Memory's  Uni,  is  smiUngly  consigned 
to  the  junk-heap  by  Aunt  Rachel;  and  my  look  of  enquiry 
wins  no  comment.  From  the  same  quarter  I  rescue  The 
Parlor  Scrapbooh  for  1836  and  find  that  one  of  the  "  Choice 
Selections  "  included  between  its  covers  is  "  The  Favourite 
of  the  Harem,  with  Oriental  Illustrations."  That  too  is 
allowed  to  pass.  At  Duy chinch's  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
in  a  series  of  paper  bound  folio  volumes,  I  cast  a  wishful 
eye.  One  volume  opens  to  steel  engravings  of  Hannah 
More,  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  resting 
comfortably  side  by  side,  and  I  am  tempted  to  go  on; — 
but  Duychinck  is  laid  on  the  table.  A  httle  leather  bound 
copy  of  Vii'girs  Bucolics  and  Georgics  with  interhnear  trans- 
lation, 1833,  shares  the  fate  of  Bei'tha  the  Beauty ;  and  I 
pause  to  reflect  that  the  youthful  scholar  of  three  genera- 
tions ago,  Uke  his  great-grandson,  had  his  "  pony."  Did 
they  call  it  an  "  ambhng  pad  nag  "  in  those  days,  I  wonder. 

For  a  while,  I  am  put  to  tearing  the  title  pages  out  of 
discarded  school  books  of  nobody  knows  how  long  ago,  lest 
the  curious  eye  of  the  junk-man  should  read  the  inscriptions 
thereon.  The  books  are  uninteresting  things,  but.  Oh!  the 
names  !  the  names  !    Scrawled  there  in  faded  ink  or  almost 
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obliterated  pencil!  Men  who  were  boys  once,  like  me,  and 
who  passed  from  the  immature  scrawl  of  boyhood  to  the 
prime  vigour  of  manhood,  and  who  grew  old  and  died — and 
whose  very  burial  places  have  been  levelled  to  the  surround- 
ing sod,  and  been  forgotten.  And  here  is  the  name  of  one 
of  whom  my  grandmother  used  to  tell  me  when  I  was  a  little 
boy.  A  merry  Uttle  chap,  he  was,  this  great-uncle  of  mine. 
Fate  took  him  from  his  grammar  and  spelUng  books;  and 
to  me  who  have  never  seen  him,  he  will  always  remain  what 
my  childhood  pictured  him — a  happy  little  Dream  of  a 
lad  who  never  had  to  grow  up. 

But  the  old  book  closet  is  almost  emptied  now;  and 
among  the  last  of  the  books  lying  there.  Aunt  Ruth  picks 
up  a  frayed  leather  folio.  "  Volume  three  of  The  Christian 
Baptisty*  she  says.  ^'  That  magazine  was  pubHshed  by 
Alexander  Campbell.  He  founded  the  sect  of  CampbeUites, 
you  remember,  Ned;  and  we  used  to  read  the  Christian 
Baptist  with  much  interest  in  those  days."  *'  Yes,"  I 
assent,  and  as  I  dutifully  pick  up  the  volume,  it  opens  to 
a  lock  of  short  black  hair  neatly  pressed  between  its  pages. 
The  colour  heightens  in  Aunt  Ruth's  face ;  and  Aunt  Rachel's 
smile  is  a  bit  slow  in  coming.  My  eyes  speak  the  question 
which  my  Ups  hesitate  to  frame. 

But  Aunt  Ruth  takes  up  one  candle  and  Aunt  Rachel 
the  other,  and  we  shut  the  book-closet  doors  upon  empty 
shelves,  and  go  downstairs  together. 

Edmund  Kemper  Broadus 
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And  lastly,  the  absence  of  old  traditions,  the  absence  of  a  terri- 
torial aristocracy,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  Crown,  make  parliamentary 
government  in  the  self-governing  colonies  a  very  different  thing  from 
parliamentary  government  in  the  United  Kingdom.— Sir  Courtenay 
Ilbert's  introduction  to  Redlich's  Procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
p.  xxi. 

UPON  a  previous  occasion^  I  suggested  certain  alterations 
in  the  procedure  of  appointing  a  representative  of  the 
Crown  in  Canada.  The  presentation  of  my  thesis  was  necessarily 
brief  and  hurried;  and  I  wish  now  to  set  forth  with  greater 
deliberation  the  arguments  which  moved  me  to  make  those 
proposals.  My  starting  point — my  base,  if  you  prefer  the 
metaphor — is  the  enormous  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canadian  Premier.  Thanks  to  certain  peculiarities 
in  oui  circumstances,  he  is  more  absolute  in  his  power  than 
is  the  Premier  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  whole  matter  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Pre- 
mier demands  a  moment's  attention.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  reputed  to  be  our  repository  of  real  poUtical  authority. 
But  the  House  of  Commons  delegates  its  authority  to  a 
committee;  thanks  to  the  combination  of  the  advantages 
of  ability  and  harmony,  this  committee  is  exceedingly  power- 
ful; and  it  has  happened  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  has 
happened  to  all  deliberative  assembUes  which  entrust  details 
to  a  powerful  committee, — the  committee  has  mastered  the 
assembly.  I  do  not  mean  any  one  House  of  Commons;  I 
mean  all  the  legislative  asse  mbUes  which  the  great  and 
fertile  British  Empire  has  called  into  being.  But  if  the 
Cabinet  rules  the  House,  the  Premier  rules  the  Cabinet.  In 
Canada,  at  all  events,  he  is  no  1  onger  primus  inter  pares. 
His  dominance  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  massive  simpli- 
city which  is  the  characteristic  of  the   party  organization 

1  In  "  Coilier'a  Weekly,"  8th  Auguat,  1908.  ^ 
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in  a  British  country.  The  leadership  of  an  American  party- 
is  permanently  in  commission.  A  British  party  which  is  not 
under  firm  and  masterful  leadership  is  forlorn.  With  us 
there  is  but  one  House  which  matters;  the  majority  rules 
that  House;  the  Ministers  are  the  leaders  of  the  majority; 
the  Premier  is  the  Chieftain  of  the  Ministers.  The  Unks  of 
the  chain  are  tightened  by  the  fact  that  the  tradition  of 
British  Institutions  is  authority  descending  from  above. 
But  it  would  not  need  that  tradition  to  concentrate  leader- 
ship, authority,  power,  in  the  hands  of  the  one  man  who 
leads  the  dominant  party  in  the  State. 

I  conceive  that  the  Premier  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  in  a  position  of  enormous  authority,  is  subject  to  two 
great  modifying  influences,  removed  from  the  arena  of  party 
politics,  which  we  lack  in  Canada.  First,  there  is  the  in- 
fluence of  a  resident  Crown;  secondly,  there  is  Society.  I 
shall  deal  with  the  second  of  these  first,  for  the  reason  that 
it  must  be  dismissed  very  briefly,  we  having  no  possible  counter- 
part to  it  in  Canada.  By  Enghsh  Society  I  mean,  not  the 
round  of  possibly  frivolous  amusement  which  the  word 
suggests  to  Canadians  and  Americans,  but  the  existence  of 
a  large  leisured  class  which  is  keenly  interested,  not  merely 
in  conserving  its  monetary  prosperity,  not  merely  in  gregarious 
amusement,  but  in  public  affairs.  Thanks  to  a  rare  fusing 
of  past  tradition  with  present  conditions,  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  born  to  wealth  and  place  in  Great  Britain  is  encouraged 
to  pay  a  keen  and  instructed  attention  to  politics.  I  have 
been  told  that  there  are  about  three  thousand  men  who 
''really  matter"  in  England.  Outside  of  this  singular  body 
of  professed  students  of  pohtics  is  a  great  mass  of  educated 
persons  who  know  more  or  less  about  public  affairs,  and 
have  the  means  at  any  time  of  coming  into  touch  with  them. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  men  who  rise  to  Cabinet  rank 
belong  to  this  special  world ;  they  are  linked  to  it  by  a  thousand 
ties ;  and  it  forms  a  species  of  public  opinion  which  has  pecu- 
liar potency.  In  a  strictly  poHtical  sense  the  power  of  this 
class  has  strict  hmitations,  and  the  Premier  must  look  beyond 
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it  for  his  vote-getting.  But  in  the  thousand-and-one  details 
of  daily  policy  this  influence  is  sure  to  sway  him.  I  include 
in  this  general  term — though  with  some  hesitation — ^the 
complex  forces  which  make  the  House  of  Lords  a  factor 
in  British  public  Ufe,  for  that  Chamber  owes  its  poUtical 
influence  to  social  considerations  rather  than  to  its  undoubted 
juridical  rights.  We  in  Canada  have  no  such  Society  and 
there  are  in  sight  no  materials  from  which  it  could  be  con- 
structed. Thus  there  is  one  Umitation  upon  the  powers  of 
the  Premier  which  we  cannot  reproduce. 

An  undesirable  counterpart  which  exists  is  the  enormous 
power  possessed  by  large  moneyed  interests,  the  wielders 
of  which  I  have  elsewhere  styled  our  Concealed  Nobility. 
The  influence  exerted  by  these  interests  combines  the  posses- 
sion of  power  with  the  absence  of  responsibiUty — and  almost 
of  recognition.  I  decUne  to  regard  this  as  an  extra-poUtical 
modifying  influence,  because  it  wojks  through  poHtical 
channels;  and  because,  while  I  do  not  commit  myself  to 
loose  denunciation  of  capital,  while  I  recognize  that  large 
interests  must  enjoy  due — but  disinterested — consideration, 
I  fear  it  is  Utopian  to  expect  disinterested  action  by  the 
actual  holders  of  this  influence. 

I  come  to  the  Crown.  Here  one's  task  is  diflScult, 
and  even  more  deUcate  than  difficult.  Too  much,  in  my 
judgement,  has  been  "WTitten  about  the  beneficent  activities 
of  our  present  Monarch.  The  actual  deeds  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  day  are  the  tacenda  of  poUtics,  and  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  all  good  monarchists,  when  briUiant  con- 
temporary diplomatic  feats  have  to  be  exulted  over, 
to  ascribe  the  credit  to  the  Ministers  who  must  bear  the 
responsibihty. 

But  apart  from  this,  I  am  compelled  to  discuss  what 
I  may  describe  as  the  working  kingship,  distinct  from  the 
kingship  of  loyalty,  and  the  juristic  constitutional  kingship 
of  which  you  read  in  most  treatises.  We  enjoy,  and  we  profit 
by,  a  high  and  affectionate  loyalty  to  our  distant  sovereign; 
and  we  are  inchned  to  think  that  when  we  are  loyal  to  King 
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Edward  and  have  at  Ottawa  a  representative  to  sign  docu- 
ments, all  possible  benefits  have  been  reaped.  But  there  is 
an  intermediate  work-a-day  advantage  which  is  derived  in 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  immediacy  of  the  Crown. 
Our  theory  is  that  the  Parties  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  State;  our  practice  tends  to  make  men  confound  the 
State  with  their  party;  in  Britain  there  exists  an  exceedingly 
influential  person  unconnected  with  either  party  and  with 
every  inducement  to  view  the  State  as  a  whole.  I  may 
urge  my  readers  to  read  once  again  Bagehot's  two  chapters 
on  the  Monarchy  in  his  "English  Constitution;"  and  I  may 
be  permitted  to  transcribe  one  or  two  paragraphs: 

''To  state  the  matter  shortly,  the  sovereign  has,  under 
a  constitutional  monarchy  such  as  ours,  three  rights — ^the 
right  to  be  consulted,  the  right  to  encourage,  the  right  to 
warn.  And  a  king  of  great  sense  and  sagacity  would  want 
no  others.  He  would  find  that  his  having  no  others  would 
enable  him  to  use  these  with  singular  effect.  He  would 
say  to  his  minister:  'The  responsibihty  of  these  measures 
is  upon  you.  Whatever  you  think  best  must  be  done.  What- 
ever you  think  best  shall  have  my  full  and  effectual  support. 
But  you  will  observe  that  for  this  reason  and  that  reason 
what  you  propose  to  do  is  bad;  for  this  reason  and  that 
reason  what  you  do  not  propose  is  better.  I  do  not  oppose, 
it  is  my  duty  not  to  oppose;  but  observe  that  I  waim/ 
Supposing  the  king  to  be  right,  and  to  have  what  kings  often 
have,  the  gift  of  effectual  expression,  he  could  not  help 
moving  his  minister.  He  might  not  always  turn  his  course, 
but  he  would  always  trouble  his  mind. 

"In  the  course  of  a  long  reign  a  sagacious  king  would 
acquire  an  experience  with  which  few  ministers  could  contend. 
The  King  could  say:  'Have  you  referred  to  the  trans- 
actions which  happened  during  such  and  such  an  adminis- 
tration, I  think  about  fourteen  years  ago?  They  afford  an 
instructive  example  of  the  bad  results  which  are  sure  to 
attend  the  policy  which  you  propose.  You  did  not  at  that 
time  take  so  prominent  a  part  in  pubUc  life  as  you  now  do, 
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and  it  is  possible  you  do  not  fully  remember  all  the  events. 
I  should  recommend  you  to  recur  to  them,  and  to  discuss 
them  with  your  older  colleagues  who  took  part  in  them. 
It  is  unwise  to  recommence  a  policy  which  so  lately  worked 
so  ill.'  The  king  would  indeed  have  the  advantage  which 
a  permanent  under-secretary  has  over  his  superior  the 
parHamentary  secretary — ^that  of  having  shared  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  previous  parhamentary  secretaries.  These 
proceedings  were  part  of  his  own  life;  occupied  the  best  of 
his  thoughts,  gave  him  perhaps  anxiety,  perhaps  pleasure, 
were  commenced  in  spite  of  his  dissuasion,  or  were  sanctioned 
by  his  approval.  The  parhamentary  secretary  vaguely 
remembers  that  something  was  done  in  the  time  of  some 
of  his  predecessors,  when  he  very  likely  did  not  know  the 
least  or  care  the  least  about  that  sort  of  pubhc  business. 
He  has  to  begin  by  learning  painfully  and  imperfectly  what 
the  permanent  secretary  knows  by  clear  and  instant  memory. 
No  doubt  a  parliamentary  secretary  always  can,  and  some- 
times does,  silence  his  subordinate  by  the  tacit  might  of 
his  superior  dignity.  He  says:  '  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  in  all  that.  Many  errors  were  committed  at  the  time 
you  refer  to  which  we  need  not  now  discuss.'  A  pompous 
man  easily  sweeps  away  the  suggestions  of  those  beneath 
him.  But  though  a  minister  may  so  deal  with  his  subordinate, 
he  cannot  so  deal  with  his  king.  The  social  force  of  admitted 
superiority  by  which  he  overturned  his  under-secretary  is 
now  not  with  him  but  against  him.  He  has  no  longer  to 
regard  the  deferential  hints  of  an  acknowledged  inferior, 
but  to  answer  the  arguments  of  a  superior  to  whom  he  has 
himself  to  be  respectful 

"It  is  known,  too,  to  everyone  conversant  with  the 
real  course  of  the  recent  history  of  England,  that  Prince 
Albert  really  did  gain  great  power  in  precisely  the  same 
way " 

Bagehot  wrote  the  foregoing  paragraphs  about  forty- 
five  years  ago,  and  every  scrap  of  knowledge  which  we  have 
gained  of  the  inner  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
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adds  emphasis  to  his  observations.  He  might  have  added 
one  further  remark.  Let  us  remember  the  studious  care 
with  which  the  secrecy  of  the  hidden  springs  of  our  poHtical 
life  is  guarded.  The  joumaUst  must  be  content  to  piece  to- 
gether isolated  facts.  The  private  member  on  the  Minis- 
terialist side  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  much.  The  Cabinet 
has  its  inner  circle.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  sedu- 
lously kept  in  the  dark.  The  King  has  the  right  to  know; 
and  a  monarch  who  for  ten,  twenty,  forty  years  has  been 
at  the  centre  of  things  has  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  decline  to  use;  and  Prime  Ministers 
seldom  are  fools.  We  must  remember  that  the  conference 
between  King  and  Premier  takes  place  in  the  profoundest 
privacy,  so  that  the  political  leader  can  allow  himself  to 
be  swayed  or  convinced  without  ''losing  face."  In  short, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  Premier  of  the  United  Kingdom 
who  is  not  profoundly  influenced  by  the  experience  and 
views  of  his  Sovereign. 

Now  Canada  has  an  absentee  Crown.  We  have  the 
local  machinery;  there  is  a  representative  of  His  Majesty, 
who  signs  documents,  opens  Parhament,  performs  certain 
ceremonies,  and  exercises  a  certain  degree  of  influence.  It 
is  very  far  from  my  purpose  to  under- value  or  to  depreciate 
the  dignity  or  the  value  of  the  office  of  Governor- General, 
as  it  is,  and  has  been,  administered.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  it;  but  it  has  this  pecuHarity :  that  it  provides  for  Canada 
a  headship  from  which  the  personal  element  is  nearly  eUmin- 
ated,  and  from  which  the  valuable  gift  of  experience  is 
expressly  excluded. 

Looking  at  the  reahties  of  things,  it  is  the  personal 
touch  that  renders  the  British  monarchy  valuable.  From 
the  strictly  legal  point  of  view,  our  present  system  of  govern- 
ment could  go  on  without  a  king  at  all,  by  recognizing  the 
Premier  as  the  titular  as  well  as  the  real  poHtical  authority. 
The  King  is  not  needed  as  a  figure-head.  He  is  not  needed 
as  an  active  leader.  His  real  value  is  that  we  have  at  the 
head  and  at  the  centre  of  things  a  man  of  immense  dignity, 
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of  uncommon  experience  and  training,  who  belongs  to  no 
party,  whose  silent  influence  we  trust  to  moderate  and  modify 
the  actions  of  all  parties.  He  is  our  Highest  Common  Factor. 
In  no  small  measure  it  is  the  man  who.  counts — his  experience, 
judgement,  sagacity,  training,  poise.  And  the  circumstances 
under  which  Royalty  is  reared,  if  unfavourable  in  some 
respects,  are  potent  to  develop  that  curious  sympathetic 
aloofness — if  I  may  coin  a  paradox — which  is  the  pecuhar 
virtue  of  the  Kingship. 

I  have  already  said  that  our  present  management  of 
the  post  of  Governor-General  is  carefully  de\'ised  to  exclude 
this  personal  element.  We  seek  to  make  His  Excellency 
a  figure-head.  A  British  nobleman  is  selected  by  the  Cabinet 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  presumably  he  is  a  poUtical  friend 
of  the  party  in  power.  He  assuredly  has  been  a  party  man 
at  home,  and  his  whole  training  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
appointment  has  been  as  a  partisan.  He  suddenly  is  charged 
with  a  Monarch's  duties;  he  becomes  our  local  king,  minus 
the  affectionate  loyalty,  which  is  properly  reserved  for  the 
King  in  London.  But  monarchy  is  a  trade  in  itself, — from 
the  power  of  recollecting  names  and  faces  which  is  said  to 
be  a  royal  quahty,  to  that  poise  of  the  mind  which  regards 
no  poUtical  parties  with  undue  favour  or  resentment;  it  is 
a  Ufe  training.  It  is  a  trade  which  is  difficult  enough  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  advantages  which  are  denied  to  our  Governor- 
General.  It  is  only  fair  to  expect  our  Governor-General 
to  take  some  months  at  least  to  get  into  the  necessary  frame 
of  mind  to  which  royalty  is  trained  from  infancy.  As  soon 
as  he  has  learned  the  trade,  as  soon  as  he  has  forgotten  that 
he  ever  was  a  partisan,  as  soon  as  he  has  begun  to  accimiulate 
the  experience  which  is  a  Monarch's  special  personal  quahfi- 
cation,  we  whisk  him  off;  we  erect  an  unwritten  law  forbidding 
him  again  to  set  foot  upon  our  shores;  and  we  send  him  back 
to  the  parhamentary  arena  of  Great  Britain,  there  possibly 
to  be  a  partisan  once  more. 

I  regard  two  things  as  valuable  in  a  working  resident 
Kingship:  training,  and  the  mental  attitude  which  it  brings; 
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and  experience.  The  logical  results  of  this  contention  are 
royalty  and  permanence.  Let  us  have  a  Royal  Prince  as 
Governor-General,  and  let  it  be  a  life  appointment. 

This'^really  is  the  front  of  my  argument.  I  make  no 
secret  of  my  feeling  that  there  is  something  unwholesome 
in  the  impressive  completeness  of  the  power  wielded  by  a 
Canadian  Premier,  whether  that  Premier  belongs  to  my  party 
or  the  other  party.  The  Governor-General  has  just  sufficient 
dignity  to  draw  people's  attention  to  him  and  away  from 
the  real  might  of  the  Leader  of  the  House.  In  the  essentials 
of  power  the  Canadian  Premier  is  the  most  despotic  ruler 
in  Christendom.  The  standing  temptation  for  him  is  to 
look  at  everything  through  the  spectacles  of  poUtics;  for 
the  only  hmitations  imposed  on  him  are  strictly,  and  tech- 
nically, and  narrowly,  poUtical:  he  must  at  the  next  general 
election  once  more  obtain  a  majority.  It  is  advisable  to 
have  non-political  modifying  influences  to  play  upon  powers 
so  vast  and  unprecedented:  advisable  in  fairness  to  the 
Premier,  upon  whom  we  impose  an  enormous  responsibility. 
I  see  that  modifying  influence  in  the  erecting  in  Canada  of 
that  peculiar  and  beneficent  institution,  a  Resident  Crown. 

I  desire  to  put  forward  two  additional  reasons,  minor 
as  compared  with  this  great  need  of  our  system,  but  by  no 
means  devoid  of  value.  One  of  these  is  that  it  will  increase 
the  interest  of  our  institutions  and  of  our  citizenship.  Here 
we  run  into  a  very  big  phase  of  our  future.  We  Canadians 
have  pretty  definitely  made  up  our  minds  about  our  national 
business.  We  intend  to  make  this  North  America  of  ours, 
at  present  a  One-Power  continent,  at  some  time  in  the  future 
a  Two-Power  continent.  It  is  unlikely  that  we  can  hope 
to  equal  the  United  States  in  sheer  bulk  of  citizenship,  and 
it  consequently  is  necessary  to  search  for  some  countervaihng 
advantage.  The  advantage  which  Hes  to  our  hand  is  the 
power  which  we  possess  of  making  ours  infinitely  the  more 
interesting  citizenship. 

We  are  part  of  the  British  Empire;  we  have  a  world- 
wide citizenship;  we  have  interests  in  Europe,  in  Africa^ 
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in  Australasia,  in  Asia,  and  Canadians  without  sacrifice  of 
allegiance,  with  a  strengthening  instead  of  a  wrench  of  loyalty, 
can  play  their  part  in  the  affairs  of  any  continent  of  the 
world.  Our  American  cousins  are  in  a  continental  ring- 
fence;  we  are  free  of  the  world  and  of  world-poHtics.  This 
advantage,  already  perceptible,  will  grow  as  Imperial  organ- 
ization marches  forward,  and  as  Canada  takes  an  increasingly 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Empire.  Now,  of  this  subtle 
difference  in  the  two  North  American  citizenships, 
the  presence  of  Royalty  at  Ottawa  would  be  an  outward 
and  visible  sign.  It  would  impart  to  the  texture  of  our 
national  business  that  warm  and  gracious  personal  note 
which  makes  a  monarchy  an  attractive  method  of  govern- 
ment, the  absence  of  which  makes  a  repubhc  a  cold,  bare, 
and  uninteresting  method.  Even  the  essentially  human  sides 
of  monarchy  have  their  value.  To  quote  Bagehot  again — 
* '  The  women — one  half  the  human  race  at  least — care  fifty 
times  more  for  a  marriage  than  a  ministry. ' '  I  must  observe 
that  in  this  there  would  be  no  change.  We  have  a  vice- 
royalty,  which  we  take  pains  to  render  as  cold  and  uninspiring 
as  possible.  The  simple  development  which  I  advocate 
would  add  this  touch  of  interest  to  an  institution  which  we 
already  possess. 

From  this  broad,  general  effect  I  turn  to  an  opposite 
aspect  of  affairs.  Certain  of  our  private  and  confidential 
bits  of  business  should  be  expedited  by  the  presence 
of  Royalty  at  our  capital.  Here  one  is  dealing  with  matters 
which  are  jealously  guarded  for  a  couple  of  generations  at 
least;  but  it  seems  within  the  bounds  of  probabihty  to  hold 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  our  pubhc  affairs,  never  large, 
always  appreciable,  and  sometimes  important,  depends  upon 
personal  considerations.  The  subject  does  not  lend  itself 
to  full  or  expHcit  discussion,  but  at  least  it  may  be  said  that 
it  should  be  no  disadvantage  to  Canada  to  have  as  her  medium 
of  communication  with  the  United  Kingdom  a  Royal  Person- 
age whom  every  British  statesman  would  regard  with  thorough 
respect,  who  would  be  the  near  relative  of  our  King  and 
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Emperor,  and  who  would  be  the  blood  relation  of  nearly 
every  European  monarch.  We  could  count  upon  our  Royal 
Prince  being  more  Canadian  than  the  Canadians;  his  whole 
interest  would  be  bound  up  in  the  growth,  prosperity,  dignity, 
and  glory  of  his  principality;  and  as  our  part  upon  the  great 
stage  increases  it  should  prove  increasingly  useful  to  have 
devoted  to  our  service  a  Personage  of  real  European  influence. 
Our  views  would  be  sure  of  getting  to  headquarters;  a  pro- 
portion of  our  frets  are  due  to  the  suspicion  that  our  repre- 
sentations do  not  reach  headquarters,  but  are  smothered 
on  the  way. 

Of  ways,  means  and  persons,  I  have  little  to  say.  The 
daily  press  is  busy  now  with  the  discussion  of  one  august 
name;  I  am  content  to  argue  for  the  general  principle.  The 
question  of  ways  and  means  is  simplicity  itself.  Let  a 
Royal  Prince  be  nominated  as  Governor-General.  On  the 
expiry  of  the  six-year  term,  if  all  has  gone  well,  reappoint 
him.  Continue  the  process  until  it  seems  convenient  to 
change  to  a  life  tenure.  As  for  title,  it  will  be  easy  to  leave 
it  as  it  is.  A  change  to  Viceroy  would  be  welcomed.  Prince 
of  Canada  would  be  euphonious.  Some  newspaper  critics 
have  troubled  themselves  about  the  matter  of  the  succession. 
That  can  easily  be  left  to  settle  itself;  but  as  King  Edward 
will  remain  our  King,  it  might  seem  preferable  to  make  it 
an  appointive  post.  However,  I  am  content  to  leave  some 
few  problems  for  future  generations  to  solve. 

C.  Frederick  Hamilton 
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THE  English  election  of  1910,  if  memorable  for  no  other 
reason,  will  always  be  so  on  account  of  the  mtiltiplicity 

and  inextricable  confusion  of  the  issues  professedly  at 
stake.  None,  however,  plays,  apparently,  a  more  prominent 
part  than  the  question  here  dealt  with:  the  relation  of  the 
people  to  the  land,  and,  consequently,  to  the  landowners. 

No  question,  at  first  sight,  seems  more  simple  and 
direct.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  belonging, 
chiefly,  to  a  nominally  privileged  class,  have  acquired,  by 
means  which  may  or  may  not  stand  the  test  of  equity  and 
social  justice,  a  wholly  disproportionate  interest  in  the  land; 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  crowded  into  towns  and  cities, 
being,  it  is  alleged,  thereby  deprived  of  an  inalienable  right 
of  freedom  and  citizenship — the  right  to  possess  property 
in  land.  Yet  no  question,  as  I  shall  hope  to  shew,  is  more 
involved,  and,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  so  difficult, 
if  not  impossible  of  solution.  I  shall  hope,  that  is  to  say, 
to  shew  that  it  is  a  question  of  economic  conditions,  rather 
than  of  land  monopoly. 

Two  opposite  policies,  it  may  be  remarked,  have  been 
proposed,  whereby  the  present  state  of  things  may  be  re- 
medied. The  Liberals,  according  to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
hope  that  ' '  the  land  taxes  will  break  up  the  large  estates. ' ' 
According  to  Mr.  Balfour,  they  are  in  favour  of  making  the 
State  the  universal  landlord,  which  is  generally  understood 
to  be  socialism.  The  Unionists,  on  the  other  hand,  favour 
the  formation  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  such  as  has  been 
created  in  Ireland,  not  less  by  Tory  than  by  Liberal  legis- 
lation, but  rather  more;  and  which,  by  indefinitely  increasing 
the  number  of  landnDwners,  makes  socialistic  state  ownership 
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more  and  more  impossible.  The  result  of  either  policy  would, 
it  is  assumed,  be,  in  one  sense,  the  same:  the  return  of  the 
people  to  the  land.  The  real  problem  is,  rather:  Can  they 
be  induced  to  return  to  it,  under  present  conditions?  Which 
will  prove  the  stronger  attraction:  the  trolley-car  or  the 
plough?  The  slums  or  the  open  fields?  Which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  proved,  and  is  proving  the  stronger,  here  in 
Canada^? 

That,  after  all,  is  the  real  issue ;  the  only  one  that  matters ; 
the  issue  of  economic  conditions;  and,  in  seeking  an  answer 
to  it,  so  far  as  it  affects  Great  Britain,  we  shall  have  to  go 
somewhat  far  afield,  and  to  take  into  account  matters  which, 
at  first  sight,  might,  not  unnaturally,  be  regarded  as  irrelevant. 

The  problem  of  rural  depoptdation,  then,  underlies  the 
whole  question  of  land  and  people,  and  needs  to  be  insisted 
on,  if  only  because  so  often  ignored,  or  carefully  lost  sight 
of.  It  becomes  a  point  of  interest,  therefore,  to  determine 
whether  the  alleged  monopoly  of  landlordism  is,  really  and 
actually,  responsible  for  the  non-cultivation  and  non-posses- 
sion of  large  areas  by  the  mass  of  the  population.  This 
much,  at  least,  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset,  namely, 
that  rural  depopulation  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  England, 
but  is  a  problem  affecting  all  civilized  countries,  Canada 
included,  to  an  extent  the  seriousness  of  which  we  are  only 
now  beginning  to  realize.  And  if  this  townward  migration 
is  found  to  be  proceeding  in  communities  where  land  is  cheap, 
plentiful,  and  easily  accessible,  it  is  surely  only  fair  to  infer 
that  land-scarcity  is  not  necessarily  at  the  root  of  a  like  move- 
ment in  England. 

Another  point  must,  moreover,  be  taken  into  accoimt, 
in  connexion  with  this  preliminary  enquiry,  namely,  as  to 
whether  any  legislation,  however  skilfully  devised,  can 
provide  an  effectual  remedy  for  an  evil,  the  causes  of  which 
are  so  diverse,  so  many  and  so  universal.  It  is  only  in  Utopia 
that  merchants  follow  the  plough,  and  ploughmen  follow 
the  "ticker"  alternately,  during  fixed  periods.  In  other 
words,  you  cannot  make  men  farmers  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
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any  more  than  you  can  make  them  virtuous  by  so  apparently 
simple  a  process.  The  very  simplicity  shews  that  the  prime 
factor,  human  nature,  human  "  cussedness, "  if  you  prefer 
the  expression,  has  been  omitted  from  the  reckoning.  It 
was,  I  think,  the  "Spectator"  which,  some  years  ago,  pointed 
out,  with  regard  to  small  holdings  in  England,  that,  had 
any  real  and  general  need  been  felt  for  them,  they  would 
have  created  themselves.  Certainly,  so  far  as  my  personal 
observation  goes,  no  landowner,  with  farms  on  his  hands, 
or  rented  far  below  their  value,  wotild  have  refused  to  lease, 
or  even  to  sell,  on  the  advantageous  terms  which  any  success- 
ful system  of  small  holdings  would  necessarily  have  offered. 
This  is,  moreover,  apparently  borne  out  by  their  readiness 
to  lease  land,  to  village  councils,  for  labourers'  allotments; 
all  the  more  that  such  land  brings  in  a  very  fair  rental. 

I  have  been  careful,  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  to  specify, 
first,  land  suitable  for  cultivation,  and,  secondly,  a  successful 
system  of  small  holdings.  I  have  done  so  for  the  reason  that 
the  ' '  thousands  of  acres ' '  attributed  to  certain  landowners 
must,  in  many  instances,  be  largely  discounted,  if  we  are 
to  consider  only  land  suitable  for  cultivation  as  "mono- 
polized;" a  reckoning  which  the  Lloyd  George  type  of 
politician  is  careful  to  ignore.  Again,  I  have  insisted  on 
the  element  of  profit  in  any  system  of  small  proprietorship 
— its  business  aspect — simply  because  that  is  the  only  element 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  It  is  the  complement  to 
the  question :  Will  the  people  return  to  the  land  ?  the  answer 
being:  Possibly,  if  you  can  offer  sufficient  inducement;  if 
you  can  shew  that  it  will  pay. 

On  the  amount  of  farm  land  available,  therefore,  and 

on  the  business  success  of  small  holdings,   as  a  means  of 

[investment  and  of  livelihood,   depends  the  solution  of  the 

EngHsh  land  problem;  not  on  taxation,  nor  on  the  "breaking 

|Up  of  the  great  estates,"  hoped  for  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 

:Who,  presumably,  has  no  estate  of  his  own  which  he  might 

break  up,    "potu*  encourager  les  autres."     The  conditions 

)f  the  problem  are,  of  coiu'se,  so  very  different  from  those 
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to  which  Canadians  are  accustomed,  that  it  seems  almost 
hopeless  to  attempt  an  explanation.  Yet,  while  it  is  on  points 
of  resemblance,  the  prevalence,  for  instance,  of  certain 
tendencies  and  economic  conditions,  that  we  must  rely  for 
a  right  understanding  of  the  matter,  it  is  well  that  the  points 
of  difference  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  clear. 

The  difference  chiefly  to  be  taken  into  account  is,  I 
think,  one  of  custom;  I  had  almost  said,  one  of  sentiment. 
The  Canadian's  primary  ambition  is  to  own  his  house  or 
land;  the  British  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  being  content, 
hitherto,  with  a  good  lease  which,  if  nominally  annual,  may, 
and  often  does,  descend  in  the  same  family  for  generations, 
or  even  centuries.  Except  in  name,  such  tenants  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  owners  of  the  land  they  cultivate 
— ^with  the  ultimate  burdens  resting  on  other  shoulders.  It 
is  an  attitude  of  mind  expressed  in  the  English  proverb 
which  says  that  "fools  build  houses,  and  wise  men  live  in 
them. ' '  The  farmers'  version  would,  presumably,  be: "  Fools 
own  farms,  and  wise  men  rent  them — as  cheaply  as  possible." 

It  is  these  very  tenant  farmers,  however,  who,  it  is 
maintained,  are  really  responsible  for  rural  depopulation  in 
Great  Britain,  being,  as  they  are,  the  sole  employers  of  village 
labour,  and  controlling  wages — as  they  determine  rents — 
practically,  to  suit  themselves.  Further,  it  is  they,  rather 
than  the  landlords,  who  stand,  and  have  stood,  in  the  way 
of  any  system  of  small  proprietorship.  The  reason  for  such 
opposition  is,  of  course,  the  sufficiently  obvious  one  of  self- 
interest.  Any  breaking  up  of  the  large  estates  would, 
evidently,  put  an  end  to  their  monopoly — for  that  is  what 
it  amounts  to — or  would,  at  all  events,  increase  the  value 
of  land — and  their  rents  along  with  it.  The  experience  of 
Ireland,  in  this  respect,  lends  force,  at  least,  to  the  charge 
against  the  English  tenant  farmer,  on  this  count. 

The  charges  are,  in  any  event,  grave  enough;  but  are, 
I  believe,  apart  from  the  Irish  graziers,  capable  of  clear  and 
adequate  proof;  on  evidence  afforded,  not  by  the  landlords, 
but  by  those  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  village  laboiirer 
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at  heart,  namely,  the  country  clergy,  who  see  and  deplore, 
though  they  can  neither  prevent  nor  remedy,  the  migration 
of  their  people  from  the  fields  and  open  spaces  to  the  congested 
slums  of  the  large  cities.  They,  at  least,  will  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  placing  the  responsibiHty  where  it  rightly  belongs 
— so  far  as  it  rests  on  persons,  not  on  conditions — that  is, 
on  the  tenant  farmers. 

On  this  evidence,  then,  it  is  charged  that  the  tenant 
farmers,  with  their  practical  monopoly  of  land  and  employ- 
ment, are  responsible  for  rural  depopulation,  and  are  the  real 
opponents  of  small  holdings,  whether  owned  or  leased.  In 
proof  of  which,  it  is  pointed  out:  first,  that  tinder  present 
methods  of  farming — possibly  unavoidable — there  is  not  one 
third  of  the  employment  available  to  village  labour,  to-day, 
that  there  was  a  generation  ago.  Secondly,  that  the  tenant 
farmers  have,  as  a  class,  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  the 
village  labourer  from  making  profitable  use  of  his  allotment. 
And,  since  the  tenant  farmer,  in  addition  to  being  the  sole 
employer  of  labotir,  is,  in  many  cases,  owner  or  lessee  of  the 
labovirer's  cottage,  he  is,  evidently,  master  of  the  situation. 

But  not  even  an  assignment  of  responsibility  for  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  and  for  its  continuance,  could 
it  be  satisfactorily  and  justly  made,  would  bring  us  appre- 
ciably nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  at  issue.     The 
system  of  large  farms  has,  of  itself,  given  rise  to  a  state  of 
affairs,   in  regard  to   buildings,   w^hich   makes   any  general 
division  of  the  land  into  small  holdings,  however  desirable, 
extremely  difficult  of  accomplishment.     The  buildings,  that 
is  to  say,  which  are  suitable  to  a  farm  of  several  hundred 
acres  become,  obviously,  more  and  more  imsuitable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  niunber  of  holdings  into  which  it  may  be 
divided.     Not  only  so,  but,  for  each  of  these  holdings,  build- 
ings of  one  kind  or  another  must  be  provided,  either  out  of 
private,  or  out  of  public  capital.     If  the  latter,  it  must  be 
by  local  taxation,  and,  the  landlords  once  taxed,  or  bought 
out  of  existence,  the  burden  necessarily  falls  on  the  small 
holder,  whether  he  be  proprietor,  or  tenant  of  the  State. 
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Either  the  one  or  the  other,  indeed,  comes,  ultimately,  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  the  problem,  as  before,  resolves  itself  in 
one  of  profitable,  or  unprofitable,  investment. 

It  comes  back,  in  a  word,  to  the  question:  What  induce- 
ment has  the  State  to  offer,  which  will  bring  the  people  back 
to  the  land?  Otherwise  stated:  Will  a  small  proprietary 
pay?  The  answer  to  which  is,  evidently,  that  if  it  does, 
the  fact  will,  in  due  coxirse,  make  itself  plain;  the  need,  to 
revert  to  the  "Spectator's"  dictum,  will  be  felt,  not  created. 
If  it  does  not,  no  Act  of  Parliament,  socialistic  or  other,  will 
take  the  people  back  to  the  land,  even  if  it  is  their  own.  The 
ordinary  man  knows,  probably,  what  is  good  for  him,  as  a 
"business  proposition,"  better  than  his  parliamentary  bear- 
leaders. And  it  is  chiefly  because  he  has  doubted  the  business 
advantages  of  farming  on  a  small  scale,  that  he  has  been  so 
little  eager,  whether  in  England  or  in  Canada,  to  undertake 
it.  It  is  scarcity  of  profit,  not  scarcity  of  land,  that  is  at  the 
root  of  the  trouble. 

It  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  we  come  to  the  points  of 
similarity  between  conditions  in  England  and  those  with 
which  Canadians  are  familiar;  to  the  one  point,  indeed, 
which  affects  the  whole  issue :  Will  it  pay  ?  That  is  a  question 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Canada,  I  do  not,  of  course, 
presume  to  decide;  I  am  certain  at  least  that  the  system  of 
small  holdings,  notwithstanding  that  loans  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  $1,709,805  were  raised,  on  this  account,  by  County 
Councils  in  England  last  year  ("Tablet,"  Jan.  i,  19 10),  has 
not,  hitherto,  been  generally  considered  a  profitable  under- 
taking, for  the  simple  reason  that  all  the  conditions  of  success 
are,  at  present,  against  it.  It  has  been  tried,  with  a  very 
large  measure  of  success,  in  Belgium,  the  most  prosperous 
country,  probably,  in  the  world,  but  under  conditions  the 
most  favourable  possible,  those,  namely,  of  cheap,  efficient, 
and  easily  accessible  transport,  largely  by  water.  It  is  there- 
fore, interesting  to  note,  in  this  connexion,  that  a  revival  of 
water  transport,  in  England,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
seventeen  millions  sterling  ($85,000,000)  and  an  annual  cost 
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of  $5,000,000,  with  provision  for  barges  up  to  750  tons,  has, 
recently,  been  recommended  by  a  Royal  Commission  ('Tablet, " 
Jan.  I,  19 10).  The  report,  which  is  also  given  in  the  *  *  Times '  * 
(Weekly)  of  December  31,  1909,  is  well  worth  studying. 
And  for  this  reason,  that  transport  is  the  key  to  success  in 
farming,  the  real  solution  of  the  land  problem,  and  which 
Belgium,  at  all  events,  has  solved  effectually,  if  the  returns  of 
internal  and  external  trade  afford  any  criterion.  It  is  a 
problem,  moreover,  both  as  to  land  and  water  transport, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  Canada  will  inevitably  be  called  upon 
to  deal  with,  if  it  is  to  maintain  the  adequate  and  vitally 
necessary  relation  between  the  production  and  the  consump- 
tion of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life. 

We  come  back,  therefore,  after  the  dust  and  turmoil 
of  the  British  elections,  to  the  real  facts  at  issue.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  question  as  to  whether  one  class  owns  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  land  as  of  who  shall  own  it,  the  State  or  the 
individual?  The  Lloyd  George  poHtician,  who  may  or  may 
not  know  the  difference  between  oats  and  barley  "in  the 
raw,"  says :  ' '  The  State, ' '  but  could  not,  possibly,  be  induced 
to  settle  on  his  supposed  share  of  the  land,  on  any  considera- 
tion whatever.  Mr.  Balfour  says:  "The  individual."  Both, 
at  least,  are  agreed  as  to  the  theoretical  desirability  of  a  more 
general  distribution  of  the  ' '  national  asset, ' '  the  area  avail- 
able for  cultivation;  of  turning  back  the  tide  of  townward 
migration;  the  return  of  the  people  to  the  land.  Both, 
moreover,  have  the  same  problem  to  solve;  the  inducements 
necessary  to  bring  about  such  a  return.  Both,  in  a  word, 
must  demonstrate  the  profitableness  of  small  farming,  whether 
as  tenant  or  proprietor,  as  a  business  matter,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  to  whom  they  offer  its  alleged  attractions  and  advan- 
tages. It  must  be  not  only  shewn  to  be  profitable,  but  the 
means  of  success,  transport  especially,  must  be  provided  as 
fully  and  as  efficiently  as  in  Belgium.  The  question  for 
State  or  individual  is,  once  more:  Will  it  pay? 

And,  since  the  mere  fact  of  proprietorship  does  not 
necessarily  speU  success;  stiU  less,  provide  a  barrier  against 
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townward  migration,  it  is  well,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  to 
*  *  disabuse  our  minds  of  cant ' '  and  to  take  the  ' '  shibboleths ' ' 
of  politics,  **  land-monopoly,"  and  such  like,  at  their  true 
value.  What  are  the  real  profits  of  land-owning?  How  do 
they  compare,  that  is  to  say,  with  other  investments  of 
capital  nominally  equal  to  the  selling  value  of  the  large  estates  ? 
What  is  the  net  income  derived  from  a  duke's  "thousands 
of  acres,"  after  all  charges,  tithes,  annmties,  repairs,  etc. 
have  been  deducted;  not  to  mention  a  five  per  cent  income 
tax,  rates,  and  many  special  taxes  on  "luxuries"?  For,  if 
the  State  is  to  buy  out  the  landlords,  if  it  is  even  to  tax  them 
out  of  existence,  it  must  look  to  its  returns,  to  the  rents|to 
be  paid  by  its  tenants.  Once  more,  I  do  not  presume  to 
give  a  definite  answer,  but  the  calculation,  carefully  entered 
into,  might  prove  interesting,  and  there  are  golden  geese 
that  the  Brothers  Grimm  knew  not  of.  It  raises,  however, 
far  too  large  a  question  to  be  gone  into  here;  that,  namely, 
of  whether  land  should  be  rated  at  its  selHng,  or  at  its  net 
letting  value.  On  the  latter  supposition,  again,  thejreal 
profits  of  country  landlordism — and  we  are  here  concerned 
with  no  other — might  fairly  be  calculated. 

The  problems  here  considered,  then,  to  conclude,  are 
not  confined  to  England,  nor  are  they  to  be  solved  by  a  mere 
division  of  land,  or  by  nominal  proprietorship.  They  affect, 
as  has  been  said,  all  civilized  countries,  and  resolve  themselves, 
ultimately,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  into  the  three  essentials 
of  profit,  transport,  and  the  due  relation  between  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is,  in 
a  word,  a  question  of  facts  and  conditions,  not  landlordism 
or  monopoly;  the  trouble  is  that  it  is  always  easier  to  put 
the  blame  on  other  shoulders,  than  to  bear  our  own  share 
of  it ;  to  hold  the  ' '  wicked  landlords ' ' — or  any  one — ^responsible 
for  our  disinclination  to  face  realities  which  run  counter  to 
our  pet  theories  and  political  predilections. 

Francis  W.  Grey 


THE  KERNEL  AN^D  THE  HUSK 

IN  the  interesting  article  contributed  by  Professor 
MacBride  to  the  University  Magazine  in  October 
1909,  entitled  "  The  Scientific  Criterion  of  Truth  and  its 
Relation  to  Dogma,"  he  writes:  "If  we  are  to  preserve  for 
the  coming  members  of  our  race  the  benefits  of  Christianity, 
a  re-statement  of  the  essential  kernel  of  the  truth,  and  a  cast- 
ing off  of  the  temporary  husk  is  a  pressing  necessity." 

By  "  temporary  husk  "  Professor  MacBride  means  in 
this  context  all  the  supernatural  element  found  in  the 
existing  accounts  of  the  life  of  Christ.  "  These  accounts 
have  come  down  to  us,"  he  says,  "  embellished  with  a  series 
of  supernatural  marvels";  and  later,  ".... rehgious  truth 
has  nothing  to  do  with  magic  or  miracle." 

I  submit  that  to  speak  of  the  canonical  Gospels  as 
"  accounts  embellished  with  a  series  of  supernatural  mar- 
vels "  is  very  misleading.  Embellishment  means  conscious 
addition  by  way  of  ornament,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  book 
"  embellished  by  engravings,"  or  of  a  writer's  style  as  "  em- 
bellished by  illustrations."  There  is  not  the  shghtest  trace 
of  any  such  process  in  the  Gospels.  Though  the  Evange- 
lists evidently  arranged  the  materials  on  which  their  com- 
pilations were  based,  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  picture 
of  Christ's  life  which  they  desired  to  present,  the  miracu- 
lous is  always  an  integral  part  of  that  picture,  and  no 
mere  addition.  It  is  not  only  not  an  embellishment  of  the 
portrait,  it  is  the  portrait,  as  far  as  Christ's  actions  are  con- 
cerned. Thus  Mark  gives,  excluding  the  Resurrection, 
eighteen  specific  miraculous  doings,  apart  from  the  general 
allusions  to  miraculous  actions  of  healing  which  are  not 
given  in  detail,  while  he  reports  barely  half  that  number 
of  non-miraculous  actions,  some  of  which  are  of  the  highest 
importance  as  bearing  on  the  character  and  personality 
of  Christ,  while  others  are  much  less  so.     Practically  the 
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same  proportion  is  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  though  they 
give  much  greater  prominence  to  His  teaching  than  Mark. 
But  as  far  as  His  actions  are  cpncerned  Professor  MacBride's 
method  would  leave  a  very  tiny  kernel  indeed. 

I  lay  stress  on  this  point  because  Professor  MacBride 
complains  that  the  "  apologists  of  Christianity  seem  to  think 
it  necessary  to  claim  for  the  legends  about  the  doings  of  the 
Founder  the  same  degree  of  importance  as  they  do  for 
His  teaching."  I  should  prefer  the  statement  that  they 
accept  the  personaUty  of  Christ  as  reported  in  the  Gospels, 
including  both  actions  and  teaching,  as  an  inseparable 
whole.  Professor  MacBride  thinks  that  the  teachings  can 
be  taken,  and  the  supernatural  actions  left,  as  "the  teach- 
ings can  be  verified  by  every  man  for  himself  in  his  own 
experience,  but  the  historical  character  of  the  legends  must 
be  settled  by  the  vigorous  apph  cation  of  scientific  his- 
torical criticism."  Does  the  first  part  of  this  statement 
mean  that,  if  a  man  found  any  portion  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ  unverifiable  in  his  own  personal  experience  or  in  the 
life  of  others  as  he  saw  it,  he  would  be  justified  in 
denying  the  historicity  of  that  particular  teaching?  Such 
a  method  of  decision  might  be  vigorous,  but  is  scarcely 
scientific.  The  more  common  mental  process  would  seem 
to  be  the  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  true 
because  His  whole  unique  personaUty  is  accepted,  in  short, 
because  it  is  believed  that  in  them  there  is  heard  the 
voice  of  God  speaking.  In  that  case  failure  in  abiUty  to 
verify  them  (if  by  verification  is  meant  putting  them  into 
practice  in  our  own  lives),  would  not  impair  their  truth, 
but  only  deepen  the  sense  of  the  imperfections  of  our 
own  nature.  Our  writer  adds  that  he  does  not  mean  for 
a  moment  to  imply  that  the  doings  of  Christ  are  of  no 
importance  to  His  teaching,  because,  as  he  truly  says, 
*'  unless  the  Founder  acts  as  well  as  teaches  his  creed, 
he  is  really  in  no  sense  a  teacher  at  all."  Now  that  is 
precisely  the  position  of  the  apologists.  That  is  exactly 
why  they  are  unable  to  perform  the  dichotomy  he  urges 
upon  them.    They  claim  that  all  His  actions,  whether  super- 
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natural  or  otherwise,  do  exemplify  His  teaching,  throw  Ught 
on  His  character,  and  help  ns  to  form  a  conception  of  His 
personaHty  at  which  we  could  not  possibly  arrive  if  they 
were  eHminated. 

Professor  MacBride's  inabihty  to  see  the  cogency  of 
this  position  seems  to  be  due  to  his  use  of  the  terms  magic 
and  miracle  as  if  they  were  convertible.  To  most  people 
the  words  convey  a  totally  different  significance.  At  any 
rate,  I  submit  that  there  is  very  Httle  trace  of  what  is  usually 
understood  by  magic  in  the  supernatural  acts  attributed 
to  Christ.  If  the  distinction  needs  illustration,  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  Apochryphal  Gospels,  in  which  Christ 
is  represented  as  a  mere  magician,  employing  his  super- 
natural powers  to  suit  his  not  always  creditable  caprices. 
The  miracles  recorded  in  the  Canonical  Gospels  taken  as  a 
whole,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  two  or  three  at  the  most 
do  not  reach  the  same  standard  as  the  rest,  produce  no  such 
effect.  On  the  contrary,  as  one  reads  one  after  another 
of  the  supernatural  actions  attributed  to  Him,  it  is  not  the 
miraculous  side  of  them  which  bulks  largely  upon  the  mind, 
but  the  extraordinary  perfection  of  touch,  the  overwhelm- 
ing compassion,  the  infinite  pity  and  love  which  these  actions 
display.  Matthew  Arnold  once  said  that  if  he  had  the 
power  to  turn  his  pen  into  a  penwiper,  it  would  make  no 
difference  whatever  to  the  effect  that  his  writings  would 
produce.  That  is  true  enough.  If  Christ's  supernatural 
actions  were  of  that  kind,  they  would  certainly  be,  as  Pro- 
fessor MacBride  seems  to  assume  them  to  be,  mere  magic, 
and  would  detract  from,  rather  than  enhance,  the  beauty 
of  His  character  and  the  force  of  His  teaching.  But  is  it 
possible  to  read  the  stories  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude, 
or  the  restoration  to  Hfe  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  with  the 
accompanying  incident  of  the  heaUng  of  the  afficted  woman, 
to  take  two  instances  out  of  the  many  which  could  be  cited, 
without  feehng  that  here  we  have  the  great  Apostle  of  Love 
putting  His  Gospel  iuto  action — action  which  not  only  har- 
monises with,  but  exemplifies  and  Ughts  up.  His  teaching? 
It  is  not  for  a  love  of  the  miraculous,  as  such,  that  a  behef 
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in  the  truth  of  these  actions  is  maintained,  but  because  they 
are  felt  to  fit  in  so  perfectly  with  the  rest  of  the  picture  of 
which  they  form  so  integral  a  part. 

What  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  is  that,  while  Professor 
MacBride  is  quite  entitled  to  ask  us  to  reject  all  that  is  super- 
natural in  the  Gospels  on  the  ground  that  it  conflicts  with 
the  laws  of  science,  he  is  not  entitled  to  imply  that  those 
who  accept  it  are  accepting  the  "  embeUishment  of  a  series 
of  supernatural  marvels,"  or  are  beUevers  in  magic.  Even 
if  the  highly  disputable  contention  that  the  Evangelists 
were  ^'ignorant  and  credulous  men"  were  true,  at  least 
they  had  sufiicient  abiUty  as  biographers  to  present  us 
with  a  portrait  of  their  Master,  the  supernatural  element 
in  which  blends  insensibly  with,  as  well  as  explains  and 
illustrates,  the  rest,  and  is  certainly  no  disconnected  series 
of  magical  works,  without  ethical  content  or  significance, 
forced  haphazard  into  the  narrative. 

The  above  is  a  dispassionate  attempt  to  show   why  to 
at  least  one  humble  behever  there  can  be  no    question  of 
"  kernel  "  and  ''  husk  "  in  the  account  of  the  hfe  and  works 
of  Christ,  as  given  in  the  Gospels.    I  repudiate  entirely  any 
claim  to  the  "  superior  position  of  the  pious  person,"  which 
Professor  MacBride   ascribes,  I  think  unfairly,   to   Dr.  San- 
day.     For  an  able  statement  in  defence  of  a  belief    in  the 
miraculous,  even  when  the  scientific  criterion  of    truth   is 
appHed,  I  would  refer  Professor  MacBride  to    the    Gifford 
Lectures  of  Dr.  Gwatkin,  ''The  Knowledge   of  God,  1906.'' 
By    the    deed   of    Foundation    of    the  Lectures  he  is  pre- 
cluded from  "  reference  to,  or  rehance  upon,  any  supposed 
special    exceptional    or    so-called     miraculous     revelation." 
Yet  by  reasoning  from  which  any  purely   Christian  apolo- 
getic  is  rigorously  barred,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  a  priori  reason  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
why  God  should  not  have  intervened  in  the  world  in  this 
way.     He  is  of  course  debarred  from  discussing   the   actual 
historicity  of  any  particular  supernatural  act   or   acts,   but 
he  at  least  makes  out  a  very  strong  case   against  rejecting 
them  because  they  appear  to  conflict  with  what  are  called 
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the  laws  of  nature.  Any  one  who  has  read  the  book  will 
readily  recognize  my  indebtedness  to  him  in  what  I  have 
m^ged  here. 

With  regard  to  the  Gospel  narration,  if  all  a  pHori  as- 
sumptions in  either  direction  be  rigorously  laid  aside,  the 
matter  narrows  itself  down  into  the  question  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witnesses.  To  some  their  narrative  will  bear 
the  stamp  of  truth  on  every  page.  Others  will  arrive  at  a 
different  conclusion.  Each  will  continue  to  claim  that  they 
are  ^'  vigorously  applying  the  canons  of  historical  criti- 
cism." Which  view  will  prevail  time  alone  can  show.  But 
meantime  there  can  be  no  question  of  Hmiting  the  title  of 
Christian.  It  is  legitimately  claimed  by  all  who  recognize 
the  authority  of  Christ. 

In  conclusion,  is  Professor  MacBride  quite  sure    that 

the  question  of  the  credibihty  of  the  supernatural  is   such 

an  obsession  to  the  rising  generation  as  he  thinks?    I  have 

been  in  the  closest  touch  with   inteUigent   sixth-form  boys 

and  young  men  for  many  years,  and  my  experience  is  that 

their  difficulties  he  in  quite  different  directions,  such  as  the 

apparent   impossibiUty   of   reconciling   the   Christian    belief 

in  a  God  of  love  with  the  appaUing  amount  of  unnecessary 

suffering  seen  among  mankind,  and  in  the  world  of  nature, 

or  with  the  existence  of  sin  and  evil.     And  in  any  case  I 

would  remind  him   that   precisely  the  same    demand  was 

being  urged  on  behalf  of  the  then  rising  generation,  when 

I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  upwards  of  twenty  years 

ago,  with  no  less  force,  and  in  language  almost  identical  with 

that  which  he  employs  in  pressing   it    upon  our  consider- 

.ation  to-day.     I  would  ask  him  to  beUeve  that  it  is  some- 

[thing  more  than  mere  obscurantism,  something  deeper  than 

obstinate  cUnging  to  tradition  qua  tradition,  which  makes 

jome  of  us  unable  to  accept  his  premisses  or  adopt  his  con- 

iclusions,   and  compels  us  to  believe  that  the  benefits    of 

[Christianity  are  more  Hkely  to  be  secured  for  the   coming 

■  members  of  our  race  if    our  lines  are  followed,  rather  than 

lose  suggested  by  him. 

E.   J.    BiDWELL 


THE  PERSON  OF  JESUS 

THE  great  question  for  the  Christian  Church  has  always 
been  the  person  of  its  Founder,  the  question: — What 
think  ye  of  Christ  ?  In  so  far  as  our  reUgion  is  a  matter  of 
thought  at  all  and  not  of  mere  feeUng,  that  is  the  problem 
which  has  always  demanded,  and  must  always  demand, 
attention.  It  began  to  be  asked  in  Jesus'  own  Ufe-time; 
and,  after  his  death,  down  to  this  present  moment,  has  never 
ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  intense  reflection.  It  has  been 
answered  in  all  sorts  of  ways:  within  the  New  Testament 
itself  it  is  not  one  but  many  dififerent  answers  which  a  care- 
ful search  will  discover.  At  bottom,  I  suppose,  every  man 
had  then,  and  has  still,  his  own  answer  to  give,  which  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  any  one  else's.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  some  of  those  answers. 

His  enemies  said  that  he  was  a  deceived  deceiver,  an 
insane  person,  possessed,  as  they  put  it  according  to  the 
quaint  theory  of  the  time,  by  a  devil,  and  deriving  from  the 
unwholesome  excitation  of  his  unfortunate  condition  the 
abnormal  powers  which  could  not  be  denied,  and  must  there- 
fore be  explained  away.  By  an  ingenious  stroke  of  malice, 
they  turned  to  account  for  their  own  hatred  the  most  palpable 
evidences  of  his  greatness,  the  evidences  which  were  on  the 
level  even  of  their  own  comprehension,  and  so  succeeded  in 
extracting  darkness  out  of  plain  Ught. 

People  with  more  open  minds  found  in  him  as  they  had 
found  in  John  the  Baptist  a  renascence  of  the  prophetic  spirit. 
They  felt  that  the  same  strange  uplift  and  inspiration,  which 
still  breathed  upon  them  from  certain  passages  in  the  old 
books,  read  weekly  in  the  Synagogues,  had  somehow  revived 
in  him.     It  was  not  merely  his  mighty  works  which  arrested 
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them.  The  impression  of  his  no  less  mighty  words  was  no 
less  overwhehning  to  such  unprejudiced  persons.  Here  at 
last  was  a  man  who  did  not  merely  repeat  what  he  had  been 
taught,  or  drive  home  his  point  by  a  long  Hst  of  authorities. 
Here  was  a  vibrant  voice,  not  an  echo:  a  well  of  U\'ing 
waters,  not  a  cistern:  one  who  saw  things  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  made  you  see  them  for  yourself,  to  whom  God 
spoke  directly,  and  not  merely  through  the  record  of  what 
he  had  long  ago  said  to  others.  In  spite  of  the  entirely 
exaggerated  respect  they  had  been  taught  to  give  to 
mere  learning,  they  could  not  entirely  silence  the  in- 
stinctive human  perception  that  this  made  a  tremendous 
difference.  They  could  not  but  feel  that  there  was 
something  quite  unique  and  thrilling  and  commanding 
about  this  young  Rabbi,  taught  in  no  known  school — from 
whence  hath  he  this  wisdom  ? — and  quoting  no  masters; 
who  spoke  with  authority  and  not  as  the  Scribes. 

But  even  these  were  not  quite  easy  in  their  minds  about 
him.  Apart  from  the  somewhat  discomposing  unaccount- 
ableness  and  immediacy  of  his  appearance,  he  was  so  alarm- 
ingly unconventional.  He  kept  such  very  bad  company, 
sometimes.  He  did  not  quite  come  up  to  their  idea  of  what  a 
really  holy  man  should  be.  He  was  not  severe  and  forbid- 
ding enough.  He  did  not  take  any  trouble  about  making 
his  outward  appearance  sanctimoniously  repulsive.  They 
would  have  felt  much  more  at  home  with  a  saint  not  quite  so 
fresh  to  look  at.  They  detected  a  certain  suspicious  hght- 
heartedness  and  joyousness  about  him  and  the  band  of 
scholars  whom  he  had  formed  by  close  intercourse  with  him- 
self, which  had  a  disquieting  suggestion  of  an  almost  Greek 
frivoUty.  Why,  he  and  his  disciples  actually  did  not  fast  ! 
They  were  not  very  particular  about  the  Sabbath:  they  ate 
good  dinners  whenever  they  had  the  chance,  sometimes  at 
the  expense  of  very  doubtful  hosts  :  they  drank  wine,  an 
indulgence  not  quite  strictly  compatible  (as  it  had  even  then 
come  to  be  suspected)  with  the  highest  grade  of  austere 
sanctity.     In  short,  considering  the  very  mournful   state  of 
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the  world,  the  oppression  of  Israel,  and  the  ascendancy  of 
the  wicked,  it  would  be  more  in  keeping  if  they  showed  a 
nttle  more  lugubriousness. 

Then  there  werei  among  the  Jews  a  good  many  who  had 
almost  ceased  to  be  Jews  at  all.     They  had  become  careless 
of  the  holy  law,  and  incm-red  the  imspeakable  contempt  of 
the  pious  and  respectable.     For  one  reason  or  another,  chiefly 
because  it  was  very  difficult  for  any  ordinary  person   to 
reconcile  the  problem  of  being  a  pattern-Jew  with  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  Hving,  they  had  given  up  the  attempt,  and 
lived  like  mere  heathens,  not  troubling  themselves  much  about 
the  very  exacting  demands  of  the  orthodox  system.     These 
were  naturally  very  much  excited   by  this   unheard-of  type 
of  teacher,  who  rather  sought  them  than  despised,  or  shuniied, 
them,  and  was  not  afraid  at  all,  apparently,  of   incurring 
pollution  by  contact  with  them.     And  some  of  them  at  least 
found  a  wonderful  sense  of   disburdenment  and  restoration 
in  his  speech  and  presence.     It  would  have  been  hard  for 
them  to  put  into  words  what  they  thought  of  him.     But  they 
liked  to  be  near  him.    They  stole  in  shyly  to  the   places 
where  he  was  to  be  found  :    their  hearts  glowed  and  their 
hopes  rose  when  he  spoke.    They  had  a  feeling,  then,  that 
after  all  they  were  not  so  utterly  cut  off  from  all  that   was 
good  and  pure.     Finally,  some  of  these  and  others   attached 
themselves  closely  to  him,  followed  him  about,  and   could 
see  him  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour  of  the  day   and 
night,  in  that  unrestricted  intimacy,  made  possible  by   the 
simple  fife  of  Palestine  in  those  days,  of  which  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  form  any  adequate  conception.     They  could  not 
do  so  long  without  coming  to  feel  sure,  if  they  were  not  so 
from  the  very  beginning,  that  it  was  quite  impossible   to 
express,  much  less  to  overstate,  the  greatness  and  goodness 
of  their  Master.    They  were  prepared  to  expect  anything 
of  him.    There  was  nothing  at  all  to  which  they  did  not 
come  to  beheve  him  equal.     God  himself,  as  they  believed, 
had  promised  in  the  sacred  books  that  he  would  one  day 
send  a  deUverer  and  king  to  restore  Israel.    The  conviction 
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gradually  dawned  upon  the  inner  circle  of  his  disciples-  that 
Jesus  could  be  nothing  else  than  this  supreme  gift  of  Jehovah, 
their  promised  Messiah. 

Even  his  cruel  and  shameful  death  could  not  permanently 
shake  their  belief  in  him.  He  could  not  be  dead  to  them  : 
they  saw  him  re-arisen  and  glorified.  What  seemed  at  first 
the  complete  ecHpse  of  all  their  hopes,  the  death-blow  of 
their  high-strung  views  of  their  Master's  dignity,  proved 
only  the  starting  point  of  a  still  more  soaring  and  trans- 
cendent claim  for  him.  They  had  hoped  that  he  would  come 
forward  as  the  dehverer  of  Israel  while  he  lived:  not  many 
years  after  his  death  they  rose  to  a  vastly  extended  thought 
of  his  manifested  glory.  He  was  now  the  destined  Saviour 
of  the  whole  world :  not  only  the  first-born  of  Israel,  but  the 
first  of  men,  the  centre  of  universal  humanity;  and  indeed 
no  longer  a  man  among  men  at  aU  but  Hfted  up  quite  out  of 
their  ranks  and  rather,  as  it  were,  the  manward  side  of  God  ; 
an  essentially  divine  Being,  whose  appearance  in  this  world 
was  only  an  episode  interrupting  a  supramundane  existence 
eternal,  backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  so  completely  and 
indistinguishably  fused  with  God  himself  that  to  his  followers 
the  thought  of  the  one  was  quite  inseparable  from  the  thought 
of  the  other.  They  could  only  see  God  through  him  in  the 
fight  of  the  glory  of  his  face.  He  was  all  the  God  that  they 
could  need,  or  know.  And  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  the 
one  man  who  led  the  way  in  this  tremendous  widening  of 
the  horizon,  the  man  to  whom  the  human  person  of  Jesus 
first  expanded  to  infinity,  was  not  one  of  his  own  companions 
at  all,  but  an  outsider,  and  a  persecutor  of  his  followers. 

It  was  Paul,  w^ho,  taking  his  start  just  from  the  Cross, 
at  first  his  rock  of  offence,  came  to  see  in  it  the  centre  of 
the  whole  universe,  the  earthly  side  of  the  crown  of  all  em- 
bracing lordship,  the  shadow  cast  by  that  sun-hke  diadem 
for  mortal  eyes,  and  inseparable  from  it.  To  Peter,  as  we 
can  see  from  his  speech  at  Pentecost,  Jesus,  even  after  his 
resurrection,  was  still  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  "  a  man  approved 
by  mighty  works  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God  wrought 
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through  him  in  the  midst  of  you."  And  yet  though  there  were 
several  things  about  Paul  which  Peter  was  slow  to  find  con- 
genial, it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  made  any  protest 
against  the  unlimited  claims  of  Paul  for  the  person  of  their 
common  Master.  That  line  once  entered  upon,  and  as  it 
was  quite  natural  on  the  one  hand  that  a  theologian  hke  Paul 
who  started  from  the  data  of  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic  specu- 
lation should  take  it,  so  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  appears  to 
me  at  least,  it  was  quite  necessary  to  the  full  unfolding  of 
all  the  ideal  content  given  in  the  life  and  person  of  Jesus 
that  it  should  be  taken — at  any  rate  once  taken,  it  was 
followed  up,  and  carried  still  further  in  such  books  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
until  at  last  it  found  its  final  and  most  comprehensive  ex- 
pression in  the  Logos  Doctrine  of    the  Johannine  writings. 

Paul,  by  his  doctrine  of  kenosis,  the  doctrine  that  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  was  as  it  were  only  latent  and  suspended  in 
his  earthly  manifestation,  had  still  left  some  room  for  what, 
however,  he  did  not  attach  the  very  highest  importance  to, 
the  actual  historical  fife  of  Jesus  on  earth.  In  John,  however, 
even  the  man  Jesus  as  he  went  about  in  Palestine  is  looked 
at  almost  exclusively  in  the  light  of  the  very  highest  formula 
which  can  be  foxmd  to  gather  up  the  whole  range  of  his 
spiritual  and  permanent  significance.  Everything  local  and 
limited  has  disappeared.  There  is  not  the  faintest  vestige 
of  growth  or  change.  All  is  fixed  in  a  god-Uke  immobiUty 
from  the  beginning,  nay  from  all  eternity.  There  is  scarcely 
a  trace  of  the  accidents  and  obscurations,  the  passing  clouds, 
the  gropings,  and  hesitancies,  and  temptations,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  force  and  fight,  the  alternating  heights  and  hol- 
lows, all  the  conditions  under  which,  and  by  means;  of  which, 
any  fife,  such  as  is  to  remain  really  human  and  inteUigible 
to  us,  must  necessarily  express  itself.  It  is  not  a  picture 
of  a  man  amid  resisting  circumstances,  in  an  environment 
where  he  acts  and  is  reacted  on,  gives  and  takes,  feeUng  his 
way  from  point  to  point  towards  a  goal  only  dimly  descried 
by  him  in  the  far  distance,  and  moving  about  in  worlds  not 
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realized:  it  is  a  programme  of  mere  perfection,  a  concen- 
tration of  the  pure  essential  ideals  embodied  in  the  limits 
of  a  human  person,  the  last  and  deepest  meanings  and 
tendencies  of  the  Master's  effort  produced  by  way  of  antici- 
pation to  the  point  where  they  stand  out  quite  clear,  stripped 
of  aU  obscuring  accidents,  in  the  Ught  thrown  back  upon 
them  by  subsequent  experience  and  meditation.  The  Gospel 
of  John  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  profoundly  inspired  and 
subUmest  books  even  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  fairly 
manifest  that  we  have  in  it  mainly  not  the  process,  but  the 
results, — Jesus  not  as  his  disciples  actually  saw  and  heard 
him,  but  as  he  had  come  to  be,  after  a  very  considerable 
period  in  which  much  has  been  learned  and  much  forgotten, 
to  the  matured  experience  and  reflection  of  his  church. 

With  this  Pauline  and  Johannine  Christology  once 
estabUshed  as  the  authoritative  basis,  the  later  course  of 
speculation  on  the  subject  need  not  surprise  us  very  much.  That 
Christology  had  itself,  in  the  case  of  both  Paul  and  John,  been 
in  great  part  the  product  of  theological  reflection  working 
with  inherited  categories  or  frames  of  thought,  Jewish  and 
Greek.  The  Apocalyptic  writers  had  elaborated  a  fully 
developed  scheme  of  transcendent  predicates  for  their  Messiah, 
including  such  attributes  as  pre-existence.  The  Messiah 
to  many  of  them  had  almost  entirely  lost  his  old  decidedly 
human  and  vigorously  national  character,  and  had  become 
an  ideal  universal  being,  the  perfected  type  of  the  Jewish 
saint.  Paul  did  Uttle  more,  although  that  was  a  very  great 
deal,  than  transfer  these  attributes  en  hloc  to  the  crucified 
and  risen  Jesus.  John  has  Paul  behind  him,  and  Philo  as 
well,  whose  Logos  does  not  formally  differ  very  much  from 
John's,  except,  as  before,  that  it  is  completely  transformed  by 
the  Ufe  and  character  of  Jesus,  which  it  is  used  to  express. 
When  later  the  Greek  Church  began  its  weary,  wire-drawn 
debates  on  the  person  of  Christ,  the  many  rich  elements  of 
hving  experience  which,  in  spite  of  all  abstract  reflection 
and  all  traditional  rubrics,  had  been  reflected  in  the  system- 
atizings  both  of  Paul  and  John,  had  almost  entirely  eva- 
porated. 
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The  process    has  now  resolved  itself  very  much  into  a 
wrangle    of    metaphysicians.      The    council    of    Chalcedon 
settled    the    question    finally   in    the    formula   which   pre- 
vailed   through  all    the    following    centuries,    passed   quite 
unchallenged   through   the    Reformation,    and    still    holds 
the   field   as  the   orthodox    statement,   though  I  suppose 
very  few  indeed  ever  dream  of    disturbing    the    ancient 
dust  that   buries   it.      It  is   the    doctrine    of  the  two  dis- 
tinct natures  in  the  one  person — the  two  distinct  natures 
"  conjoined   without   confusion    and   without   change,    but 
also  without   rending   and  without  separation."    The  one 
nature  is  not  affected  by  the  other,  there  is  no  intermingling 
of  the   two  streams  :  each  remains  complete  in  itself,  un- 
changed by  the  other;   and  yet  the  two  form  an  organic  and 
indivisible  unity.    That  is  to  say  :   after  each  is  elaborately 
isolated  into  a  state  of  abstract  incommunicable  separation 
from  the  other,  the  two  are  again   by  mere  authoritative 
fiat  declared  to  be  organically  one.     It  has  always  been 
easier  to  state  this  doctrine  than  to  understand  it.     It  had 
the  merit  of  insisting  equally,  however  unintelligibly,   on 
the  two  aspects  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  which  it  chooses   to 
call  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  and  the  unfortunate 
but  inevitable  consequence  of  making  Christendom  practically 
ignore  the  human  side  altogether.    The  man  Jesus  was,  if 
one  may  say  so  without  irreverence,  elevated  into  a  dignified 
superannuation,  banished  into  the  infinite    remoteness    of 
an  abstract  Godhead  which  could  not  possibly  come  into 
any  contact  with  human  beings  at  all.     Instead  of  being 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  Man,  the  Christ  required 
Mediators  between  man  and  himself,  the  Virgin  Mother  and 
the  Saints,  and  finally  the  priests,  the  Bishops,  and  the  Pope, 
as  well  as  the  whole  elaborate  machinery  of  sacramental 
magic.    The  Captain  of  our  Salvation,   who   had    learned 
sympathy   through   suffering,    the   first-born   among   many 
brethren  who  by  his  own  obedience  had  become  the  author 
of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  categorical  imperative,  chiefly    on    its 
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punitive  side  ;  the  stern  omnipotent  Judge  before  whom 
we  must  all  one  day  appear  to  render  our  account. 

Luther  and  the  others  made  war  to  the  knife  on  all  this, 
and  disposed  finally  of  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  most  explicit 
possible  terms.  Implicitly,  their  fundamental  principle,  justi- 
fication by  faith,  went  to  the  very  root  of  the  whole  evil. 
That  meant,  as  they  very  well  knew,  though  practical  con- 
siderations sometimes  compelled  them  in  part  to  dissemble 
their  knowledge,  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  individual, 
his  right  and  duty  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good,  that  is,  to  foster  what  is  hving  and  cut  away  dead 
wood.  It  meant  the  direct  relation  of  each  soul  to  God, 
the  rule  of  the  Spirit,  and  his  unceasing  accessibiUty ;  the 
indispensableness  of  hving  experience,  which  is  the  final 
test  of  rehgious  as  of  all  other  truth.  It  meant  the  ab- 
solute irrelevancy,  and  worse,  of  mere  pious  parrotry.  What- 
soever is  not  of  faith  is  sin.  Therefore,  it  meant  the  absurdity, 
comical,  if  it  were  not  also  so  sombre  and  lurid,  of  condemn- 
ing people  after  the  fashion  of  the  so-called  Athanasian  creed 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  if  either  they  showed  the  least 
delicacy  about  accepting  what  no  one  could  at  all  understand, 
an  elaborate  piece  of  theological  mathematics  much  harder 
than  the  Integral  Calculus,  or  even  about  refusing  to  join 
in  the  damnation  of  others  who  could  not  see  their  way  clear 
to  attempting  such  a  feat. 

But  the  Reformers  had  not  the  full  courage  of 
their  own  convictions.  Though  they  made  so  much  of 
Paul  they  never  rose  to  the  height  of  that  word  of  his  ; 
'*  What  is  Paul  and  what  is  ApoUos  but  ministers 
through  whom  ye  have  beheved  ? "  We  cannot  blame 
them.  So  many  in  our  own  world,  which  should  surely 
by  this  time  be  old  enough  to  know  better,  are  not  yet 
by  far  within  wind  of  that  word.  They  did  a  good  day's 
work — the  best  since  St.  Paul.    No  one  has  ever  been  able 

kin  this  world,  and  that  is  a  fortimate  thing  for  the  world 
which  has  so  vast  and  various  a  load  to  carry,  to  work  out 
evenly  to  the  full  in  all  its  consequences  such  an  inexhaustible 
principle  as  justification  by  faith.    No  one  man  and  no  score 
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of  men,  no  one  century  and  no  dozen  of  centuries  would 
suffice  for  such  a  task.  The  Reformers  got  back  to  Paul 
or  to  some  part  of  him.  In  some  respects  they  even  passed 
beyond  him,  namely,  in  their  hearty  recognition  of  the  com- 
mon human  life,  the  family,  the  State,  and  the  daily  business 
by  which  we  make  our  bread.  But  in  some  other  respects 
they  did  not  even  touch  the  fringe  of  his  garment.  They 
were  conservative,  like  all  deeply  religious  natures,  pious 
towards  the  past,  for  all  their  innovations.  Their  horizon 
was  very  limited  in  some  ways.  They  were  all  of  them,  for 
instance,  quite  convinced  of  the  impiety  of  Galileo's  views: 
they  thought  a  belief  in  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  indis- 
pensable to  salvation.  They  knew  a  good  deal  of  rough 
Latin,  but  very  little  Greek  or  Hebrew.  No  wonder;  they 
could  not  possibly  sow  the  seed  and  reap  the  harvest.  They 
laid  the  foundation  which  made  possible  that  superstructure 
of  our  knowledge,  which  could  not  possibly  be  theirs,  and  but 
for  them  would  never  have  been  ours.  ''  That  they  without 
us  should  not  be  made  perfect."  Or  rather,  a  certain  life 
and  spirit  came  to  birth  in  them  which  has  grown  to  super- 
sede much  of  what  in  them  it  produced.  We  may  be  dwarfs, 
but  we  stand  on  the  broad  backs  of  the  giants,  and  can  see 
further  than  they  could.  Besides,  they  were  timid.  They 
shrank  back  from  the  tremendously  revolutionary  conse- 
quences of  their  own  liberation  of  the  individual.  Slaves  who 
have  still  the  blue  mark  of  their  chains  on  their  wrists  and 
ankles  will  always  make  a  wild  use  of  their  new  liberty. 
The  Peasants'  War  and  John  of  Leyden  were  too  much  for 
Luther.  He  thought  the  world  must  be  coming  to  an  end, 
that  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  last  diabolic  flaring  up  of  the 
nether  fires.  He  half-recoiled  after  boldly  stepping  forward, 
and  left  an  external  authority  standing  in  place  of  the  bondage 
he  had  overthrown,  the  letter  of  the  Bible.  The  fiery  serpents 
of  the  wilderness  made  him  face  backwards  towards  the  land 
of  Egypt.  But  this  was  a  very  different  thing  all  the  same — 
a  Uving  book  which  he  at  least  read  in  an  intensely  hving, 
if  somewhat  one-sided,  way — a  book  which  contained  the 
winnowed  literature  of  a  whole  great  and  unique    people 
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that  is  to  say  the  substance  of  the  deepest  experience  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years  from  the  various  stand-points  of  all 
manner  of  the  most  original  personahties  and  the  most  stir- 
ring periods.  That  was  a  large  place  indeed  by  the  side  of 
the  monastic  cloister  :  it  was  the  very  air  of  freedom  itself 
compared  with  the  oppressive,  incense-laden  atmosphere  of 
an  authoritative  institution  with  its  cast-iron  creeds  and 
dogmas,  which  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  tomb-like  prison 
haunted  by  doleful  and  ghostly  creatures,  thin  bloodless 
formulae,  the  bastard  brood,  as  Mommsen  calls  them,  of  two 
incompatibles,  authority  and  science.  But  still  in  their 
religion  of  a  book  the  Reformers  did  leave  us  an  inheritance 
of  bibliolatry.  And  their  successors,  the  weak  Epigoni, 
whom  Nature,  exhausted  for  a  time,  as  it  might  appear, 
in  the  production  of  the  fathers,  seems  infallibly  to  breed 
in  the  sons  of  giants,  had  soon  erected  a  new  structure  of  dog- 
matism just,  as  airless  and  windowless  as  the  mediaeval  one, 
made  up  in  the  strangest  way,  partly  out  of  the  moss-grown 
stones  of  the  old  Bastille  and  partly  out  of  the  more  recent 
iron  taken  from  the  very  battering  rams  which  had  strewn 
the  ground  with  them. 

The  Reformers  then  did  in  a  measure  get  back  to  Paul, 
but  they  did  not  get  back  behind  him  to  the  historical  Jesus. 
They  did  not  even  try  to.  It  never  dawned  upon  them  that 
such  an  enterprise  was  either  possible  or  desirable.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  carr>"  Protestantism 
to  its  final  conclusion  in  attempting  this  arduous  task.  To 
get  back  to  Jesus — ^that,  one  may  say,  has  been  the  secret 
motive-spring  of  the  whole  modem  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament.  No  doubt  the  movement  is  partly  an  intellectual 
one.  It  is  in  some  degree  due  to  the  irresistible  pressure 
of  the  impulse  to  bring  our  knowledge  in  this  supremely 
important  field  to  the  same  level  of  clearness  and  cogency 
attained  by  all  the  rest  of  our  historical  science  which  we  count 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  that  by  the  strict  apphcation  of 
the  very  same  tests  and  standards  as  everybody  recognizes 
to  be  indispensable  elsewhere.       It  is  intolerable  to  us  that 
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any  body  of  assertions  whatever,  claiming  to  be  owned  as 
solid,  should  sue  for  acceptance  in/orw«  paupeins.  It  must 
make  good  its  claims  not  on  the  score  of  piety — like  a  certain 
student  of  divinity  I  once  fell  in  with,  one  who  evidently  re- 
garded it  as  a  kind  of  sacrilege  for  his  soulless  intellectual 
of  a  professor  to  plough  him  in  Latin — but  Uke  all  other 
things  and  candidates  simply  on  the  score  of  luminousness. 
The  higher  the  interests  it  'involves,  the  more  searching  the 
tests  it  must  submit  to.  The  worst  he,  as  Plato  says,  is  the 
lie  in  the  soul.  "  If  the  hght  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness."  We  must  seek  truth  in  the  inward 
parts,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

But  quite  as  strong  a  force  as  the  desire  for  clearness, 
nay  perhaps  still  stronger  in  this  determined  effort  to  get 
behind  Paul  even,  and  the  veil  of  Moses  in  Paul,  I  mean  his 
Jewish  theology,  to  the  very  face  and  heart  of  Paul's  master 
himself,  is  the  passionate  rehgious  longing  of  the  modem 
man,  as  of  the  ancient  Greek,  whom  in  so  many  respects  he 
so  much  resembles,  to  see  Jesus.  "  Sirs,  we  would  see  Jesus." 
That  is  what  the  critics  would  say  to  the  pubhcly  accredited 
disciples  of  to-day,  still,  as  of  old,  somewhat  Judaistically 
inchned.  And  they  would  say  it,  at  least  many  or  most  of 
them  would,  just  as  simply,  as  eagerly  as  those  old  Greeks, 
in  spite  of  that  greater  complexity  of  mind,  which  they  cannot 
by  any  means  help,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  wide- 
spread prejudice  to  the  contrary,  is  not  at  all  incompatible 
with  a  quite  candid  and  childlike  'spirit.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  the  ^Pharisees  there  has  been  frequent  occasion  to 
observe  that  a  hard  heart  may  very  well  go  along  with  a 
soft  head. 

I  think,  too,  that  everybody  who  has  gone  into  this  matter  at 
all  closely  must  admit  that  the  labour  of  these  historical  critics 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  Hght  on  the  New  Testament  as  it  has 
on  the  Old:  that  in  fact  it  has  made  the  Bible,  in  some  ways 
at  least,  a  much  more  hving  book  than  it  could  possibly  have 
been  to  our  fathers.  Mr.  Samuel  Blake  of  course  does  not 
admit  this.    But  he  has  been  a  very  keen  and  busy  lawyer 
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a  profession  which  has  neither  afforded  him  the  time  nor 
perhaps  fostered  in  him  the  quaUty  of  mind,  which  would 
enable  him  to  know  or  perceive,  in  this  very  different  region. 
Neither  does  Sir  WiUiam  Ramsay.  He  too  hates  the  higher 
critics  with  a  perfect  hatred.  But  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
though  for  a  good  piece  of  special  service  honoured  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  with  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity,  is 
essentially  an  archaeologist,  and  one  of  the  type  who  think 
that  nobody  but  an  archaeologist  can  possibly  have  the  right 
point  of  view  in  almost  any  subject.  He  suffers  from  what 
Bacon  calls  the  "  idola  specus,"  and  still  more  perhaps  from 
what  a  doctor  of  medicine  might  class  as  a  sUght  tendency 
to  oedema  of  the  occiput,  a  sort  of  perceptible  fulness  in  the 
cranium. 

In  order  to  characterize  the  theological  equipment  of 
this  Doctor  of  Divinity  it  will  perhaps  be  enough 
to  say  that  he  thinks  the  words  of  Jesus  were  practically 
taken  down  in  writing  as  he  spoke  them,  presumably  by  a 
short-hand  reporter,  and  that  he  has  himself  conferred  an 
important  service  on  Christianity  by  proving  that  Christ 
was  bom  at  Bethlehem.  I  fear  the  good  people  who  ex- 
tract consolation  from  him  are  Uke  the  babies  who  are  pacified 
with  what  are  called  comforts  ;  they  are  getting  more  wind 
than  milk.  As  to  his  well-known  fellow-worker  in  this  very 
grateful  business  of  mixed  farming,  as  one  may  call  it,  where 
learning  goes  on  so  beautifully  side  by  side  with  a  touching 
reUgious  conservatism — Dr.  James  Orr — it  is  quite  enough 
to  say  that  the  latter  won  the  prize  of  six  thousand  dollars, 
offered  by  a  pious  American  lady  for  the  best  refutation  of 
the  Old  Testament  higher  critics,  and  richly  deserved  it. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  men  who  really  know  and  are 
to  be  taken  seriously,  what  we  find  is  that,  however  conser- 
vative or  even  timid  they  may  seem  to  be,  they  invariably, 
every  one  of  them,  do  most  cheerfully  and  generously  admit 
how  much  they  have  learned  from  the  critics  whom  they 
oppose.  Look  at  that  light  of  Oxford  and  the  Church  of 
England,  Dr.  Sanday.    He  is  orthodox  enough  to  satisfy 
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the  most  exacting,  besides  being  one  of  those  good  men  who 
create  a  prejudice  by  their  mere  character  in  favour  of  any 
views  whatever  which  they  may  happen  to  hold.  One  feels 
uncomfortable  about  differing  from  him  in  anything.  If 
he  were  to  maintain  that  the  earth  was  flat,  he  would  do  it 
in  such  a  reasonable  and  winning  way,  and  with  so  much 
weight  of  modest  learning,  the  conviction  could  scarcely  be 
repressed  that  there  must  be  at  least  an  important  side  of 
truth  in  his  contention,  such  as  a  really  complete  and  final 
view  must  necessarily  include.  And  Dr.  Sanday  is  most 
cordial  in  his  recognition  of  the  critics'  services,  although 
he  is  mildly  repelled  by  the  vigour  and  rigour  of  some  of  them. 
Then  again,  there  is  Dr.  Forsyth,  the  intellectual  primate  of  the 
English  Congregationalists.  He  would  most  emphatically 
call  a  halt  in  this  new  Protestantism  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
in  this  mighty  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  irresistible  wave  of 
impulse  that  presses  on  behind  Paul  and  John  even,  towards 
the  simplicity  of  Jesus  himself.  And  yet  Dr.  Forsyth,  although 
in  my  opinion  by  far  the  most  moving  and  eloquent  defender 
of  the  Old  Protestantism  now  alive,  a  man  whose  fundamen- 
tal religious  instincts  are  always  right,  however  one  may 
think  him  mistaken  in  the  doctrinal  form  which  he  thinks 
indispensable  to  their  complete  expression,  not  only  ac- 
knowledges the  flood  of  new  hght  which  is  pouring  in  upon 
us,  but  insists  on  what  surely  comprehends  all  that  can  be 
said  by  any  critic,  that  the  problem  for  us  to-day  is  to  hold 
to  the  great  experimental  facts  of  Christianity  in  the  face  of 
the  entire  disintegration  of  all  mere  book-religion. 

Many  more  could  be  added  to  these  names.  I  could 
drench  you  with  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  especially  if  I  were 
to  take  in  the  Vermittelungs-Theologen  of  Germany  whose 
name  is  legion.  In  that  country  even  among  the  most 
pectoral  Divines  the  epithet  "  kritiklos,"  "  uncritical,"  is 
the  most  opprobrious  which  can  be  hurled  in  theological 
controversy  against  the  veriest  worm.  But  let  weight  suffice. 
The  great  scholar  Lightfoot  is  dead  :  Dr.  Sanday  and  Dr. 
Forsyth  are  the  names  to  conjure  with  among  the  English- 
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speaking  biblical  scholars  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  which 
for  my  part  I  am  compelled  to  take — compelled  with  some 
reluctance — Gott  helfe  mir  ich  kann  nicht  anders ! — but  with  a 
very  firm  and  increasing  faith  that  the  cause  of  Christianity 
and  simplicity  can  only  gain  from  its  general  triumph. 

Our  main  object  is  to  reach  Jesus  himdelf,  as  I  have  said. 
This  however  is  not  easy.  Jesus  never  wrote  a  word,  except 
that  unrecorded  one  in  the  dust.  We  have  no  first  hand 
reports  of  him  by  eye-witnesses.  At  least  if  our  Gospels 
contain  such,  and  I  think  they  do,  they  are  embedded  in  a 
mass  of  quite  another  character.  Our  material  is  scanty 
and  for  our  present  purpose,  to  make  sure  about  Jesus  him- 
self, often  quite  dubious — not  to  be  accepted  without  careful 
sifting.  This  is  manifest  even  to  the  most  cursory  examina- 
tion. Try  to  do  what  was  once  a  favourite  occupation — 
ever  since  the  time  of  Tatian's  Diatesseron  ;  try  to  con- 
struct a  Harmony,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  four  Gospels  Few 
will  ever  attempt  that  task  any  more.  We  are  all  born  now- 
a-days,  or  if  not  exactly  bom  so  we  cannot  help  drawing  in 
the  habit,  as  it  were,  with  the  air  we  breathe — we  are,  one 
may  say,  born  with  such  a  general  set  and  tendency  of  mind, 
that  at  the  very  outset  we  should  be  pulled  up  sharp,  and 
forced  to  feel  that  in  such  an  attempt  we  were  engaged  in 
an  impossible  business  :  the  harmonizing  of  things  which 
will  no  more  harmonize  than  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

In  the  opening  chapters  of  Matthew  we  have  at  the  very 
threshold  one  account  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus. 
Mark  and  John  have  not  one  word  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Luke  takes  it  up,  but  gives  us  an  account  of  his  own  differing 
almost  in  every  single  detail  from  Matthew's,  and  hopelessly 
irreconcilable  with  his.  These  two  evangelists,  though  agree- 
ing that  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  the  son  of  Mary  but 
not  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  the  descendant  of  David  though 
he  could  only  have  been  so  through  Joseph  in  a  way  that 
would  count,  flatly  contradict  each  other  and  other  things  in 
themselves  in  every  other  detail.  According  to  Matthew 
the  family  of  Jesus  was  settled  in  Bethlehem  :    they  after- 
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wards  moved  to  Nazareth  in  order  to  escape  plots  against 
his  Hfe  :  plots  against  a  baby  born  in  the  house  of  a  poor 
carpenter  in  an  insignificant  little  hamlet,  of  whom  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  stretch  one's  imagination  wide  enough 
to  suppose  that  either  Herod  or  his  son  could  have  had  the 
very  slightest  chance  outside  of  a  fairy-tale  of  ever  hearing 
one  single  syllable.  Herod's  own  family  kept  him  so  busy 
in  the  way  of  cutting  heads  off  that  he  had  no  time  for  hunting 
out  peasants'  babies.  And  if  he  had  really  committed  a 
wholesale  massacre  of  children,  do  you  suppose  for  one 
moment  that  Matthew  would  have  been  the  only  person  to 
say  one  word  about  it  ? 

According  to  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  Joseph  and  Mary- 
had  their  house  in  Nazareth  from  the  beginning.  It  required 
nothing  less  than  a  turn  in  the  vast  machine  of  the  Roman 
Empire  with  which  Jesus'  birth  is  thus  very  artistically 
brought  into  a  most  significent  connexion,  to  bring  this 
humble  family  to  Bethlehem.  The  census  of  Augustus, 
— one  great  heathen  prototype  of  Jesus,  the  magnificent 
outward  ruler  making  in  the  beautiful  picture  the  foil  for 
the  spiritual  Baby  King  in  the  manger, — the  well-known 
census  made  it  necessary  that  Joseph  should  present  himself 
at  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  in  order  to  have  his  property 
rated.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  he  had  any  property  there,  much  more 
so  than  that  an  Enghsh  carpenter  whose  family  had  emi- 
grated to  Canada  should  have  property  left  behind  him 
in  an  English  county  or  should  have  to  go  back  there  to  get 
it  assessed.  The  Romans  had  some  faults  as  governors, 
but  they  were  not  altogether  deficient  in  practical  sense, 
and  even  if  Joseph  had  been  dragged  there  himself  by  some 
preposterous  and  most  un-Roman  piece  of  red  tape,  would 
he  have  taken  Mary  with  him,  especially  in  the  state  of  her 
health?  But  there  is  really  no  need  for  these  considera- 
tions. We  know  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  Luke 
who  is  very  easy-going  about  such  trifles  has  antedated  the 
census  by  several  years.  It  did  not  take  place,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  taken  place  at   that  time  at  all. 
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That  is  only  a  very  striking  and  clear  sample.  Many 
more  could  be  given.  Our  harmony  would  not  go  very 
far,  I  think.  It  would  soon  become  abundantly  manifest 
to  any  one  who  cannot  get  himself  to  believe  that  the  same 
thing  may  be  both  black  and  white  in  the  same  spot  at  the 
same  moment,  that  a  very  different  kind  of  procedure  is 
necessary  with  these  httle  books  if  we  are  to  extract  from 
them  any  tolerable  data  for  our  present  purpose  of  seeing 
Jesus  as  he  actually  was.  Of  course,  people  can  say  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Blake  that  the  Bible  seems  full 
of  contradictions,  but  that  a  really  reUgious  spirit  will  beUeve 
them  all.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  such  reUgious  people 
still,  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be 
called  by  a  less  compUmentar>^  title,  or  else  rehgion  itself  will 
cease  to  command  the  general  respect  which  it  has  for  the 
most  part  enjoyed  among  white  men. 

There  are  indeed  many  contradictions,  and  the  simple 
way  is  to  acknowledge  the  fact  and  try  to  account  for  it, 
which  is  precisely  what  the  higher  critics  do,  without  in  the 
least  making  the  stupid  mistake  of  concluding  that  the 
book  is  therefore  a  worthless  book.  In  this  particular  case 
the  thing  for  any  sensible  man  to  do  is  perfectly  on  the 
surface.  He  will  just  renounce  the  attempt  to  get  any 
detailed  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  He  will  take  Matthew 
and  Luke  here  for  what  they  are,  as  any  one  with  an  eye 
for  such  things  should  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance,  namely, 
poets  and  painters.  He  will  give  himself  up  to  the  lovely 
poetry,  especially  of  Luke,  and  set  these  songs  and  tableaux 
side  by  side  with  the  organ  chant  of  Milton  in  that  splendid 
hymn  to  the  Nativity,  and  the  beautiful  pictures  of  Raphael, 
and  so  many  others.  He  will  then  find  in  them  deep  and 
inexhaustible  meanings,  such  as  no  accurate  inventory  of 
mere  facts  could  give.  He  will  find  what  is  there,  not  what 
is  not,  poetry  namely,  which  Aristotle  rightly  said  was  truer 
than  mere  history,  and  be  very  thankful  both  for  the 
manger  and  for  the  Magi.  He  will  enjoy  the  dehcate 
perfume  of  the  first  garlands  gathered  by  the  early   church 
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for  the  "  dear  babe  divine."  But  for  our  present  purpose 
which  is  just  to  get  bald  and  reliable  history  he  will  leave 
them  entirely  on  one  side  with  perhaps  a  wistful  momen- 
tary lingering  over  Luke's  wonderful  and  almost  quite 
unexceptionable  picture  of  the  twelve  year-old  boy  Jesus 
in  the  Temple,  questioning  the  Doctors  of  the  Law,  he  will 
press  on  to  his  actual  business  and  begin  where  Mark  and 
John  begin,  with  the  Baptist  and  the  Baptism.  There  he 
will  feel  that  his  foot  as  an  historian  is  on  his  native  heath, 
in  a  world  where  things  go  on  as  they  do  in  the  world  we 
know,  not  in  the  enchanted  realm    of^  faery. 

That  is  what  we  all  do  in  the  case  of  Buddha.  Even 
Sir  William  Ramsay,  for  all  his  archseological  blunt- 
ness  of  literary  sense,  would  see  that  the  wonderful  and 
beautiful  legends  woven  around  the  Bi^uddha's  birth  are 
just  poetry.  We  cannot  make  fish  of  the  one  and  flesh 
of  the  other.  They  are  too  strikingly  ahke:  so  much  so 
that  it  has  been  suspected  with  some  reason  that  the  Chris- 
tian story  was  not  iminfluenced  by  the  Indian  one.  No 
very  great  man  ever  Uved  in  ancient  times  whose  cradle 
lacked  its  aureole  of  legend.  The  •  kings  were  all  bom  with 
a  golden  spoon  in  their  mouths,  and  a  pretty  fairy  for  a  god- 
mother. Moses,  Samson,  Gideon,  and  even  in  strictly  his- 
torical times  Plato,  and  Alexander,  and  no  end  of  others 
had  marvellous  infancies  and  miraculous  conceptions.  Now- 
a-days  our  extended  knowledge  especially  of  religion  has 
brought  us  to  see  in  this  sort  of  thing  not  a  record  of  fact 
but  a  phenomenon  of  historical  and  racial  psychology.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  children  will  take  the  mea- 
sure of  such  things  at  about  the  same  age  when  they  now 
discover  the  truth  about  Santa  Glaus. 

We  have  not  very  far  to  go  then  before  we  can  see  what 
sort  of  books  our  Gospels  are.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  think 
and  feel  at  all  about  them,  and  are  not  utterly  destitute 
of  that  literary  sense  without  which  a  man  might  as  well 
enter  upon  this  sort  of  study  as  a  deaf  person  might  hope 
to  learn  the  violin,  we  shall  see  quite  plainly  that  they  are 
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not  histories  or  biographies  in  our  sense.  The  "vvTiters  have 
little  or  no  critical  equipment.  They  do  not  sit  down, 
like  the  great  Greek  historian  Thucydides,  with  a  clear  and 
firm  purpose  to  sift  their  materials.  They  are  all,  it  is  true, 
perfectl}^  truthful  men.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that 
would  not  shrink  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  pious  deceit. 
They  are,  however,  a  great  deal  more  than  merely  honest, 
and  that  is  the  trouble.  They  are  profoundly  religious, 
fervid  disciples  of  Jesus.  And  what  is  more,  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  is  not  saturated  with  that  lofty  \dew  of 
his  person,  which,  as  we  saw,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
St.  Paul  was  the  first  to  rise  to. 

The  great  majority  of  scholars  after  about  a  hundred 
years  of  hard  work  have  at  last  settled  down  for  extremely 
cogent  reasons  to  the  following  conclusions  about  them. 
Mark  is  the  oldest,  the  nearest  to  the  events  which  he 
describes.  Besides  that,  his  narrative,  very  much  in  the 
form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  has  been  woven  into  the 
texture  both  of  Matthew  and  of  Luke.  These  two  latter 
Evangelists,  however,  besides  the  material  which  the}^  have 
both  taken  from  ^lark — although  they  have  each  worked 
it  in,  in  his  ovm  separate  way — offer  us  additional  material 
of  the  ver}^  highest  value  of  all  perhaps,  material  not  derived 
from  Mark,  and  not  represented  in  Mark  wdth  any  thing 
like  the  same  fulness,  namely  the  words  of  Jesus  himself. 
Both  of  them  get  these  words  or  logia,  as  they  are  called,  from 
a  common  source  written  originally  in  Aramaic,  but  before 
them  in  the  same  Greek  translation;  although  I  should  add 
that  the  edition  of  this  source  used  by  Luke  seems  to  have 
been  an  enlarged  and  somewhat  modified  one,  containing 
some  of  the  most  precious  things  of  all,  like  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son. 

This  collection  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  along  with  indis- 
pensable short  notices  explaining  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  was  almost  certainly  the  first  element 
in  the  Gospels  to  be  reduced  to  writing.  Those  who  heard 
him  naturally  kept  repeating  his  sayings:  they  were  trained 
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in  a  school  which  produced  an  almost  miraculously  tenacious 
and  faithful  power  of  memory;  and  in  any  case  the  words 
were  difficult  to  forget.  The  earliest  preachers  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  used  them  in  instructing  their  converts.  And 
that  very  likely  was  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  first 
written  down,  perhaps  not  more  than  twenty  years  after 
Jesus'  death,  and  almost  certainly  before  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  year  70,  forty  years  after  that.  But  we  may 
feel  pretty  sure  that  they  had  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  for  a  good  while  before  they  were  fixed  in  writing. 
The  earliest  Christians  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world 
might  come  any  time  within  the  next  fortnight,  and  it 
required  a  certain  cooling  down  in  them  to  take  the  trouble 
to  write  anything  except  letters  like  St.  Paul's,  which  he 
would  never  have  written  if  he  could  have  got  at  his  corre- 
spondents by  word  of  mouth. 

Now  in  this  process  of  passing  for  a  considerable  time 
from  one  man's  lips  to  another's,  these  logia  could  not  fail 
to  have  undergone  some  changes  especially  as  regards  the 
order  in  which  they  were  presented,  but  also  in  other  ways. 
There  would  be  a  quite  irresistible  tendency,  which  we  can 
plainly  see  in  actual  operation,  to  bring  them  up  to  date, 
to  make  them  fit  more  precisely  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  Church.  The  occasion  to  which  they  referred  would 
often  be  forgotten;  and  a  more  or  less  suitable  context 
would  have  to  be  supplied.  Words  dealing  with  the  same 
general  subject  would  be  brought  together  as  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Sometimes,  the  thread  of  connexion  would 
be  merely  a  word,  of  which  case  we  have  a  remarkable 
example  in  Mark's  Gospel  (Chap.  IX.  38-50).  As  to  the 
varying  order,  everyone  could  arrange  them  as  it  happened 
to  suit  him.  Matthew  has  an  entirely  different  arrange- 
ment from  Luke,  who  seems  likely  in  this  respect  to  be 
nearer  the  actual  fact.  So  much  for  the  logia-source.  The 
narrative  would  probably  be  later  to  crystallize  in  a  firm  shape, 
and  was  obviously  much  more  Hable  to  alterations,  and 
legendary  accretions;  ivy  and  convolvulus,  as  it  were,  wreath- 
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ing  the  trunk  of  fact.  So  that,  although  Mark  is  one  of  the 
sources  upon  which  the  other  two  are  dependent,  and 
in  many  instances  preserves  an  older  and  soberer,  less 
ornamented  type  of  tradition  than  they  represent  or  have 
imported  on  their  own  account,  yet  the  other  and  later  ones 
contain  some  matter  which  may  claim  to  be  as  much  first- 
hand as  the  very  best  of  Mark's,  and  vastly  more  so  than 
a  quite  considerable  part  of  his  narrative. 

But  you  will  say  if  the  case  stands  as  has  been 
described,  and  above  all  if  it  is  true  that  every  one  of  these 
Evangelists  is  steeped  in  Paul,  how  can  we  reasonably  hope 
to  get  behind  Paul  to  Jesus  himself.  Well,  that  is  indeed 
the  crux  of  the  whole  problem.  We  cannot  do  it  without 
very  energetic  tunnelling  through  an  uncommonly  tough 
piece  of  rock.  But  I  believe  the  task  is  after  all  not  hope- 
less. Fortunately  for  us,  Mark,  the  oldest  EvangeUst,  is 
a  very  simple  and  honest  man.  His  almost  total  lack  of 
critical  faculty  cuts  two  ways.  It  helps  us  no  less  than 
hinders.  He  sets  down  many  things  quite  ingenuously 
just  as  he  got  them,  apparently  without  being  at  all  aware 
that  they  are  not  very  compatible  with  his  own  general 
view  of  the  person  and  aims  of  Jesus.  And  besides,  and 
this  is  after  all  the  main  thing,  many,  indeed  most,  of  the 
recorded  words  of  Jesus  are  so  clear-cut,  pithy,  picturesque, 
stamped  with  such  an  unmistakably  individual  power  and 
depth,  or  grace  and  sweetness,  and  therefore  so  nobly 
rhythmical  and  suffused  with  high  emotion,  that  certainly 
any  one  who  has  ears  to  hear  w^ill  never  fail  to  catch  in  them 
the  voice,  at  the  very  least,  of  one  most  singularly  inspired 
and  quite  unique  personality,  uttering  itself  in  a  perfectly 
definite  and  incomparable  historical  situation,  such  as  the 
resources  of  this  earth  do  not  produce  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  a  thousand  years.  It  is  not  impossible,  I  think, 
to  reach  soHd  ground  at  last — the  very  face  and  the  very 
words  of  the  Master,  "  A  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss." 

And  I  beheve  that  thousands  of  simple  souls  all  through 
the  ages  have  done  so  just  through  the  criticism  of  the  child- 
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like  heart,  which  the  toilsome  and  self -renouncing  labours  of 
the  much  maligned  higher  critics  will  one  day,  when  the  dust 
of  conflict  has  cleared,  find  their  highest  glory  and  com- 
pletest  justification  in  establishing  on  a  firm  basis  of  thoroughly 
tested  historical  probabilities  and  facts.  For  true  feeling 
is  critical,  as  well  as  honest  thought.  It  separates,  distinguishes, 
quietly  but  surely  takes  what  is  akin  to  it — alive  and  real — 
and  eliminates  all  that  is  inorganic,  obsolete,  not  to  be 
digested  or  assimilated.  It  has  a  strange  tact  and  intuitive 
vigour  of  selection  and  anticipation.  Science  comes  lumber- 
ing up  in  its  rear,  like  the  male  mind,  which  after  three 
years'  laborious  reflection,  overtaken  at  length  the  conclusions 
reached  in  five  minutes  by  a  woman's  or  an  artist's  intuition. 
Herder,  who  happened  to  have  the  unfair  advantage  of 
being  a  poet,  reached  about  a  hundred  years  ago  by  pure 
"  flaire,"  as  the  French  call  it,  pretty  much  the  same  con- 
clusions as  the  laborious  little  tack-hammers  of  the  New 
Testament  scholars  have  now  riveted  into  a  palpable  fabric, 
such  as  imposes  itself  for  the  most  part  on  the  acceptance 
of  all  the  people  who  are  at  all  worth  considering. 

After  what  I  have  tried  to  make  plain  to  you,  as  to  the 
character  of  our  material,  it  will  not  surprise  you  to  hear  that 
there  are  many  questions  about  the  life  and  aims  of  Jesus 
which  are  far  from  being  settled,  and  which  perhaps  will 
never  be  settled.  And  among  these  one  of  the  most  hotly 
debated  is  the  question  which  most  concerns  the  subject  of 
this  essay — How  did  Jesus  himself  conceive  his  own  mission 
and  person  ?  But  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  the 
answer  that  is  destined  finally  to  prevail  most  widely  will 
differ  much  from  what  has  substantially  come  home  all  along  to 
those  readers  of  the  Gospels  who  have  read  them  with  their 
own  eyes  and  not  through  dogmatic  spectacles  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  the  best  they 
could  get  out  of  them  for  their  own  highest  life. 

Jesus  certainly  felt  that  it  was  his  mission,  as  it  still  is 
and  has  always  been,  to  clear  his  hearers'  mind  of  cant,  to 
lead  them  to  the  open  daylight  of  reality  out  of  the  land  of 
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Egyptian   darkness   and   quagmires   where    the    doctors   of 
divinity  of  thode  days  found  their  congenial  swamps.     He 
certainly  felt  it  was  his  mission  to  prepare  them  for  a  tre- 
mendous  crisis  which  he  was  quite  sure  was  very  near,  and 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  always  both  near  and  here,  the 
daily  judgement  of  God,  with  its  doom  and  choice  of  life  or 
death  eternal.     It  was  his  mission,  he  felt,  to  show  them 
that  the  man  who  stands  in  that  judgement,  and  does  not 
shrivel  up  before  its  awful  Ught  and  flame  must  have  just 
one  thing  in  him  and  only  one, — and  that  one  thing  is  love, 
heroic  love,  a  heart  that  beats,  and  a  hand  that  strikes  for 
the  poor  and  the  heavy  laden,  the  heart  and  hand  of  God's 
soldier  and  son,  whom  the  vast  task  that  love  sees  before  it 
in  this  suffering  world  allows  not  to  slacken  his  fibre  through 
greed   of   wealth   or  pampering   of   his   lower   desires.     His 
strength  must  be  the  strength  of  ten,  because  his  heart  is 
pure.     It  was  his  mission  to  proclaim  and  prove  that  this 
heroic  love  and  the  purity  it  brings  were  within  the  reach  of 
those  from  whose  polluting  touch  the  orthodox  and  respect- 
able gather  up  the  phylacteries  on  the  fringes  of  their  robes — 
nearer  to  those  than  to  their  despisers  ;    to  exhibit    bodily 
an  infinite,  uplifting  power  which,  in  his  own  day,  and  in  ours, 
and  throughout  all  the  ages  that  have  lain  between,  has  been 
a  fountain  of  eternal  youth  and  cleansing  for  sunken  men 
and  decajdng  nations.     It  was  also  his  mission,  as  he  strongly 
felt,  to  show  that    the  unparalleled  concentration  and  aus- 
terity he  demanded  was  not  merely  consistent  with,  but 
necessarily  accompanied    by,  the  largest  freedom  and  joy, 
the  most  perfect  openness  to  all  the  beauty  and  the  oddity, 
the  laughter  as  well  as  the  tears  of  this  entrancing  spectacle 
of  a  world. 

The  solemn  saint  of  the  lugubrious  ash-heap,  the  old 
ideal  of  inveterate  superstition,  should  have  died  long  ago, 
before  the  sunshine  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  came  eating  and 
drinking,  and  looked  at  all  the  world  with  free  and  friendly 
eyes,  whose  God  and  Father  made  flowers  and  quaint, 
capricious  children,  playing  in  the  market-place,  and  scolding 
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importunate  widows,  and  sly  rogues  of  lazy,  clever,  unjust 
stewards,  the  God  who  was  at  the  very  opposite  pole  from 
that  celestial  Rabbi  of  the  Pharisees,  with  horn  spectacles 
and  a  large  white  tie  studying  the  Law  of  Moses  in  the  abund- 
ant leisure  of  the  ages,  since  he  had  exhausted  himself  in 
producing  it. 

It  was  not  his  mission  to  make  men  speculate  much 
about  himself.     He  kept  himself  in  the  background;   was  in 
no  hurry  to  precipitate  any  decisions  whatever,  and  certainly 
not    any    metaphysical    ones   about   his   claims.     He    was 
content  that  men  should  see  his  Father's  claims  and  their 
own  good,  and  very  trenchantly  repudiated  the  value  of  all 
"Lord,  Lord's"  addressed  to  him.      He  knew   that  those 
whose  heart  leapt  up  at  his  words,  the  weary  and  burdened,  to 
whom  he  brought  rest  and  Hghtening  of  their  load,  would 
know  him  for  what  he  knew  himself  to  be,  the  Son  of  God  and 
their  own  elder  brother,  the  Captain  of  their  Salvation.     Did  he 
conceive   himself   to  be   the   Messiah  ?    There   is   a  strong 
tendency  to  doubt  it  now-a-days,  and  even  to  deny  it.    One 
of  the  very  noblest  of  the  German  critics,  a  man  of  deep  piety 
who  knows  far  better  than  most  of  them,  or  almost  of  any 
of  us,  what  Jesus  really  was,  Kolbing,  is  one  who  very  largely 
from  religious  motives  denies  it.     I  think  personally  there  can 
be  no  doubt  he  did.     I  wish  I  had  space  to  give  my  reasons. 
But  if  he  did  he  knew  that  the  way  to  the  Messianic  dignity 
was  through  suffering  and  death.     This   Messiah,  this  son  of 
Man  and  servant,  came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
serve,  to  establish  his  royalty  in  the  same  way  that  his  meanest 
follower  may  win  his  crown,  not  by  thunderbolts,  or  miracles, 
or  the  swords  of  Angel  hosts,  but  through  helpfulness,  stead- 
fastness,  lowliness,   and   love.     He   came   at   last   to  know 
that  it  was  an  indispensable  part  of  his  mission  to  die.     And 
however  many  doubts  and  difficulties  there  may  be,  however 
many  questions  about    him  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
forever  perhaps,  with  a  painful  note  of  interrogation,  we  may 
safely  feel  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  the  only  Messiah  his 
people  ever  had  or  ever  will  have  offered  them  for  the  bring- 
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ing  of  those  things  which  belong  unto  their  peace.  Yes,  and 
more  than  the  Messiah.  Criticism  has  brought  doubts  of 
course.  Doubts  are  inseparable  from  life.  Our  very  doubts  will 
only  drive  us  closer,  like  doubting  Thomas,  to  the  wounded 
side  of  him  who  died  that  we  might  Uve.  He  is  the  King 
of  Love,  and  ever  will  remain  that  ;  and  therefore  he  has 
made  the  world  his  own. 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  deUghts, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mystic  frame, 

Are  but  the  ministers  of  Love 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

John  Macnaughton 


BEAUTY 

\Vhence  comes  the  thought  of  beauty  in  life's  stress? 

From  Aphrodite  gleaming  through  the  foam, 

Or  Eve  awaking  in  her  garden  home, 
The  first  fair  bud  of  earthly  loveliness? 

Or  from  the  ruddy  Dawn  when  all  affright 
She  flies  before  her  fiery  lover  Day, 
Or  Evening  as  the  shadows  turning  grey. 

She  blushing  steals  into  the  arms  of  Night? 

AU  these  are  but  the  models  that  suggest 

Eternal  beauty  to  the  poet's  soul, 

AVhich  images  a  fairer  world  unseen; 

The  haunt  of  beauty  is  his  lonely  breast, 

Where  dreams  divine  are  freed  from  earth's  control 

And  span  with  gossamer  the  gulf  between. 

E.  B.  Greenshieldr 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

IN  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine  the 'suggestion  was 
made  that  a  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  ascertain 
and  express  a  consensus  of  world-opinion  upon  the  status  of 
America  in  the  world,  and  its  meaning  to  civilization.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  Canada  was  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  America.  The  names  of  the  persons  who  it  was 
considered  might  be  available  for  the  Commission  were  put 
forward;  and  by  a  curious  chance  one  of  the  members  pro- 
posed has  already  published  an  interim  Report. 

This  document  comes  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson.  The  fact  that  he  was  named  for  the  oflBce  of 
exponent  without  his  sohcitation,  knowledge,  or  consent, 
attests  his  quaHty.  Other  considerations  might  be  put 
forward.  Under  the  guise  of  "  A  Chinese  Official  "  he  had 
previously  written  *'  Letters,"  which  revealed  an  acuteness 
of  observation,  and  a  profundity  of  knowledge  of  America. 
In  his  "  Modem  Symposium  "  he  disclosed  a  breadth  of 
sympathy  with  all  men  who  are  striving  by  the  most  diverse 
methods  to  solve  social  problems.  In  his  "  Greek  View  of 
Life  "  he  displayed  a  flexibihty  of  imagination  and  a  capacity 
to  understand  natures  which  are  much  more  complexly 
developed  than  the  American.  This  cathoUcity  of  character 
was  so  obvious  to  the  people  of  Boston  that  they  selected 
Mr.  Dickinson  to  dehver  the  Lowell  Lectures,  and  the  "  Inger- 
soll  Lecture  "  at  Harvard  University  upon  the  ImmortaUty 
of  Man.  Whilst,  one  must  admit,  Mr.  Dickinson  left  the 
matter  of  the  future  Hfe  not  much  clearer  than  he  found  it,  he 
took  advantage  of  his  visit  to  America  to  make  an  important 
revelation  upon  this  new  world  which  now  is.  Nor  was 
Canada  neglected;  and  one  result  of  his  investigation  was 
the  discovery  in  a  Canadian  city  of  "  the  three  most  intel- 
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ligent  men  he  had  met  on  the  American  continent. '^  What 
makes  the  matter  more  curious  is  that  one  of  these  intelhgent 
men  was  a  professor,  and  all  three  were  found  in  one  spot — 
probably  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  though  the  fact  is  not  specifi- 
cally stated. 

In  nine  letters  contributed  to  the  "  English  Review  " 
during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January  last, 
and  in  the  "  Cambridge  Review  '^  of  a  later  date,  Mr.  Dickinson 
has  set  forth  his  impressions,  reflecting,  as  he  says,  the  mood 
and  the  feeling  of  the  moment  rather  than  delivering  judge- 
ments and  recording  final  conclusions.  The  present  intention 
is  to  reproduce  this  report  in  a  summary  form,  though  it 
should  be  read  in  the  original  text,  if  that  complete  humility 
of  spirit  is  desired  which  is  so  good  for  our  souls. 

The  reflections  fall  under  ten  heads,  as  follow:  A  Con- 
tinent of  Pioneers;  In  the  Rockies;  In  the  Adirondacks; 
Niagara;  The  Modern  Pulpit;  Red  Blood  and  Mollycoddles; 
Advertisement;  The  Religion  of  Business;  Art;  Culture; 
Epilogue.     Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Section  I.  "  America  is  a  continent  of  pioneers.  Much 
that  surprises  or  shocks  Europeans  in  the  American  character 
is  to  be  explained,  I  believe,  by  this  fact.  Among  pioneers  the 
individual  is  everything  and  the  society  nothing.  Every  man 
rehes  on  himself  and  on  his  personal  relations.  He  is  a  friend, 
and  an  enemy;  he  is  never  a  citizen.  Justice,  order,  respect 
for  law,  are  to  him  mere  abstract  terms;  what  is  real  is  intel- 
ligence and  force,  the  service  done  or  the  injury  inflicted, 
the  direct  emotional  reaction  to  persons  and  deeds.  And 
still,  as  it  seems  to  the  foreign  observer,  even  in  the  long 
settled  east,  still  more  in  the  west,  this  attitude  prevails. 
To  the  American  poHtician  or  business  man,  that  a  thing  is 
right  or  wrong,  legal  or  illegal,  seems  a  pale  and  irrelevant 
consideration.  The  real  question  is,  will  it  pay?  If  it  is 
illegal,  will  it  be  detected  ?  If  detected,  will  it  be  prosecuted  ? 
What  are  our  resources  for  evading  or  defeating  the  law  ? 
And  all  this,  with  good  temper  and  good  conscience. 
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"  What  stands  in  the  way,  says  the  pioneer,  must  be 
swept  out  of  it ;  no  matter  whether  it  be  the  moral  or  the  civil 
law,  a  public  authority,  or  a  rival  in  business.  '  The  strong 
business  man  '  has  no  use  for  scruples.  PubUc  or  social  con- 
siderations do  not  appeal  to  him.  Or,  if  they  do  present 
themselves,  he  satisfies  himself  with  the  belief  that  from 
activities  so  strenuous  and  remarkable  as  his,  good  must 
result  to  the  community.  If  he  break  the  law,  that  is  the 
fault  of  the  law  for  being  stupid  and  obstructive ;  if  he  break 
individuals,  that  is  their  fault  for  being  weak.  Vse  victisi 
Never  has  that  principle,  or  rather  instinct,  ruled  more  par- 
amount than  it  does  in  America. 

"  The  pioneer  has  no  object  save  to  get  rich;  the  govern- 
ment of  pioneers  has  no  object  save  to  develop  the  country 
quickly.  To  this  object  everything  is  sacrificed,  including 
the  interests  of  future  generations.  All  new  countries  have 
taken  the  most  obvious  and  easy  course.  They  have  given 
away  for  nothing,  or  for  a  song,  the  whole  of  their  natural 
resources  to  anybody  who  will  undertake  to  exploit  them. 

"With  all  her  natural  resources  distributed  among 
individuals  or  corporations,  and  with  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion unchecked,  she  begins  to  feel  the  first  stress  of  the 
situation  of  which  the  tension  in  Eiuope  has  already  become 
almost  intolerable.  It  is  the  situation  which  cannot  fail  to 
result  from  the  system  of  private  property  and  inheritance 
established  throughout  the  western  world.  Opportunities 
diminish,  classes  segregate.  There  arises  a  caste  of  wage- 
earners  never  to  be  anj^thing  but  wage-earners,  a  caste  of 
property-owners,  handing  on  their  property  to  their  descend- 
ants; and  substantially,  after  all  deductions  have  been 
made  for  exaggeration  and  simplification,  a  division  of 
society  into  capitalists  and  proletariat.  American  society 
is  beginning  to  crystaUise  out  into  the  forms  of  European 
society.  For,  once  more,  America  is  nothing  new;  she  is  a 
repetition  of  the  old  on  a  larger  scale. 

'^Whether  it  will  assert  itself  successfully  is  another 
matter.    At  present,  as  is  notorious,  American  politics  are 
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controlled  by  wealth,  more  completely,  perhaps,  than  those 
of  any  other  country,  even  of  England.  The  *  corporations ' 
make  it  a  main  part  of  their  business  to  capture  Congress, 
the  Legislatures,  the  courts  and  the  city  governments;  and 
they  are  eminently  successful.  The  smallest  country  town 
has  its  'boss^  in  the  employ  of  the  railway;  the  PubUc 
Service  Corporations  control  the  cities;  and  the  protected 
interests  dominate  the  Senate.  Business  governs  America; 
and  business  does  not  include  labour.  In  no  civiUzed  country- 
is  labour-legislation  so  undeveloped  as  in  the  States;  in 
none  is  capital  so  uncontrolled;  in  none  is  justice  so  openly 
prostituted  to  wealth.  America  is  the  paradise  of  pluto- 
cracy; for  the  rich  there  enjoy  not  only  a  real  power  but 
a  social  prestige  such  as  can  hardly  have  been  accorded  to 
them  even  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

"America,  it  would  seem,  stands  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  Either  she  may  develop  on  democratic  Unes,  or  she 
may  fossilise  in  the  form  of  her  present  Plutocracy,  and 
reahse  that  new  feudahsm  of  industry  which  was  dreamt 
of  by  Saint  Simon,  by  Comte,  and  by  Carlyle.  It  is  an  error 
to  think  of  America  as  democratic;  her  Democracy  is  all 
on  the  surface.  England  is  now  far  more  democratic  than 
the  United  States.'' 

Section  II.  From  a  shanty  of  a  railway  station  in 
the  Rockies,  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  our  observer  obtained 
the  following  view: 

"I  knocked,  and  knocked  again,  in  vain;  and  it  was  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  door  was  opened  by  a  thin, 
yellow-faced  youth  chewing  gum,  who  looked  at  me  without 
a  sign  of  recognition  or  a  nod  of  greeting.  I  have  learnt  by 
this  time  that  absence  of  manners  in  an  American  is  intended 
to  signify  not  surliness  but  independence,  so  I  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  enter.  He  admitted  me,  and  resumed  his 
operations.  I  listened  to  the  clicking,  while  the  sleet  fell 
faster  and  the  evening  began  to  close  in.  What  messages 
were  they,  I  wondered,  that  were  passing  across  the  moun- 
tains.   I   connected  them,   oddly  enough,  with  the  comer 
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in  wheat  a  famous  speculator  was  endeavouring  to  establish 
in  Chicago,  and  reflected  upon  the  disproportion  between 
the  achievements  of  Man  and  the  use  he  puts  them  to.  He 
invents  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  ships  call  to  one  another 
day  and  night,  to  tell  the  name  of  the  latest  winner!  He 
is  inventing  the  flying-machine,  and  he  will  use  it  to 
advertise  pills  and  drop  bombs.  And  here,  he  has  exter- 
minated the  Indians,  and  carried  his  Hnes  and  his  poles  across 
the  mountains,  that  a  gambler  may  fill  his  pockets  by 
starving  a  contiuent.  ^CUck-cUck-click-pick-pick-pick-pock- 
pock-pockets  \  It  was  too  late  now  for  me  to  reach  my 
hotel  that  evening  and  I  was  obUged  to  beg  a  night's  rest. 
The  yellow  youth  assented,  with  his  air  of  elaborate  indif- 
ference, and  proceeded  to  make  me  as  comfortable  as  he 
could." 

In  the  Adirondacks  the  vision  of  the  seer  becomes  too 
subUmated  for  any  other  method  of  reproduction  than  his 
own:  ''Was  it  Homer  or  Shelley,"  he  asks,  ''that  grasped 
Reality?  This  is  not  a  question  of  literary  excellence; 
it  is  a  question  of  the  sense  of  Ufe.  The  life  in  each  of  us 
takes  hold  of  us  and  answers  it  empirically.  The  normal 
man  is  Homeric,  though  he  is  not  aware  of  the  fact.  Espe- 
cially is  the  American  Homeric,  naive,  spontaneous, 
at  home  with  fact,  imphcitly  denying  the  Beyond.  Is  he 
right?  This  whole  continent,  the  prairies,  the  mountaius 
and  the  coast,  the  trams  and  trolleys,  the  sky-scrapers,  the 
factories,  elevators,  automobiles,  shout  to  that  question 
one  long  deafening  Yes.  But  there  is  another  continent 
that  speaks  a  different  tongue.  Before  America  was,  Asia 
is." 

Section  IV.  Upon  Canadian  soil  Niagara  suggested 
the  following  reflections:  "All  America  is  Niagara.  Force 
without  direction,  noise  without  significance,  speed  without 
accomplishment.  All  day  and  all  night  the  water  rushes 
and  roars.  I  sit  and  hsten;  and  it  does  nothing.  It  is 
Nature,  and  Nature  has  no  significance.  It  is  we  poets 
who    create    significance,    and    for    that     reason     Nature 
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hates  us.  She  is  afraid  of  us,  for  she  knows  that  we  con- 
demn her.  We  have  standards  before  which  she  shrinks 
abashed.  But  she  has  her  revenge,  for  poets  are  incarnate. 
She  owns  our  bodies:  and  she  hurls  us  down  Niagara  with 
the  rest,  with  the  others  that  she  loves,  and  that  love  her, 
the  virile  big-jawed  men,  trampling  and  trampled,  hustling 
and  hustled,  working  and  asking  no  questions,  falhng  as 
water  and  dispersing  as  spray.  Nature  is  force,  loves  force, 
wills  force  alone.  She  hates  the  intellect,  she  hates  the 
soul,  she  hates  the  spirit. 

^' There  is  no  progress!  It  is  always  the  same  river  I 
New  waves  succeed  for  ever,  but  always  in  the  old  forms. 
History  tells  from  beginning  to  end,  the  same  tale — the 
victory  of  the  strong  over  the  sensitive,  of  the  active  over 
the  reflective,  of  intelligence  over  intellect.  Rome  con- 
quered Greece,  the  Germans  the  Italians,  the  English  the 
French,  and  now,  the  Americans  the  world!  What  matters 
the  form  of  the  struggle,  whether  it  be  in  arms  or  commerce, 
whether  the  victory  go  to  the  sword,  or  to  shoddy,  adver- 
tisement, and  fraud?  History  is  the  perennial  conquest 
of  civiUzation  by  barbarians.  The  Httle  islands  before  us, 
lovely  with  trees  and  flowers,  green  oases  in  the  rushing 
river,  it  is  but  a  few  years  and  they  will  be  engulfed.  So 
Greece  was  swallowed  up,  so  Italy.  So  England  will  be 
swallowed  up.  Not,  as  your  moralists  maintain,  because 
of  her  vices,  but  because  of  her  virtues.  She  is  becoming 
just,  scrupulous,  humane,  and  therefore  she  is  doomed. 
Hark,  hark  to  Niagara!  Force,  at  all  costs!  Do  you  hear 
it?  Do  you  see  it?  I  can  see  it,  though  it  is  dark.  It  is 
a  river  of  mouths  and  teeth,  of  greedy  outstretched  hands, 
of  mirthless  laughter,  of  tears,  and  of  blood.'' 

Section  V.  The  Modem  Pulpit  is  the  newspaper.  We 
know  it  only  too  well,  and  do  not  require  the  illustrations 
which  are  provided  for  foreign  readers.  We  may  well 
imagine,  however,  the  confusion  of  mind  which  was  produced 
by  headhnes  like  the  following:  "Man  who  has  been 
married  three  times  denies  the  existence  of  God."    "Rum- 
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som  Freebooters  defeat  Devon's  first."  "Young  Corbett 
is  chipped  in  the  8th."  "Doggett  and  Cubs  each  win  shut 
out."  "  Brocket  is  easy  for  Detroit  Nine."  Upon  this 
Mr.  Dickinson  reflects  :  "  Well,  the  sun  still  shines  and 
the  sky  is  still  blue.  But  between  it  and  the  American 
people  stretches  a  veil  of  printed  paper.  Curious!  the 
fathers  of  this  nation  read  nothing  but  the  Bible.  That  too, 
it  may  be  said,  was  a  veil ;  but  a  veil  woven  of  apocalyptic 
visions,  of  lightning  and  storm,  of  Le\dathan  and  the  wrath 
of  Jehovah.  TMiat  is  the  stuff  of  the  modern  veil  we  have 
seen?  And  surely  the  contrast  is  calculated  to  evoke  curious 
reflections." 

Section  VI.  The  terms  Red-blood  and  Mollycoddle 
are  adopted  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  signify  on 
the  one  hand  men  hke  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  Bismarck, 
Rhodes;  and  on  the  other,  men  hke  Socrates,  Voltaire,  and 
Shelley.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Dickinson  the  former  class  prevails  in  America,  "  reflected 
in  the  predominant  physical  type — ^the  great  jaw  and  chin, 
the  huge  teeth  and  predatory  mouth;  in  the  speech  where 
beauty  and  distinction  are  sacrificed  to  force;  in  their  need 
to  Uve  and  feel  and  act  in  masses." 

Section  VII.  In  this  there  is  nothing  new.  Even  a  less 
experienced  traveller  could  observ^e  the  large  place  which 
Advertisement  plays  in  our  fives:  "Almost  everj^where 
the  houses  stare  blankly  to  one  another  and  at  the  public 
roads,  ugly,  unsheltered  and  unashamed,  as  much  as  to  say 
'  Every  one  is  welcome  to  see  what  goes  on  here.  We  court 
pubficity.  See  how  we  eat,  drink  and  sleep.  Our  private 
life  is  the  property  of  the  American  people.' 

"  The  last  two  days  and  nights  I  spent  in  a  railway  train. 
We  passed  through  some  beautiful  country;  that,  I  befieve, 
is  the  fact;  but  my  feefing  is  that  I  have  emerged  from  a 
nightmare.  In  my  mind  is  a  jumbled  vision  of  huge 
wooden  cows  cut  out  in  profile  and  offering  from  dry  udders 
a  fibrous  milk;  of  tins  of  biscuits  portrayed  with  a  ghastly 
realism  of  perspective,  and  mendaciously  screaming  that  I 
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need  them;  of  gigantic  Quakers,  multiplied  as  in  an  inter- 
minable series  of  mirrors  and  offering  me  a  myriad  meals  of 
indigestible  oats;  of  huge  painted  bulls  in  a  kind  of  discon- 
tinuous frieze  bellowing  to  the  heavens  a  challenge  to  produce 
a  better  tobacco  than  theirs;  of  the  head  of  a  gentleman, 
with  pink  cheeks  and  a  black  moustache,  recurring,  hke  a 
decimal,  ad  infinitum  on  the  top  of  a  board,  to  inform  me  that 
his  beauty  is  the  product  of  his  own  toilet-pow^r;  of  cod-fish 
without  bones;  Hhe  kind  you  have  always  bought';  of  bacon 
packed  in  glass  jars;  of  suspenders,  sen-sen,  throat-ease, 
sure-fit  hose,  and  the  whole  army  of  patent  medicines." 

Section  VIII.  The  Religion  of  Business  which  prevails 
amongst  us  receives  elaborate  treatment.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject the  observer  brings  to  bear  the  whole  power  of  his  equip- 
ment. "  Not  seldom,"  he  writes,  ''  I  feel  among  Americans,  as 
the  Egyptian  is  said  to  have  felt  among  the  Greeks,  that  I  am 
moving  in  a  world  of  precocious  and  inexperienced  children, 
bearing  on  my  own  shoulders  the  weight  of  the  centuries.  Yet 
it  is  not  exactly  that  Americans  strike  one  as  yoimg  in  spirit ; 
rather  they  strike  one  as  undeveloped.  It  is  as  though  they 
had  never  faced  life  and  asked  themselves  what  it  is,  as  though 
they  were  so  occupied  in  running  that  it  has  never  occurred 
to  them  to  inquire  where  they  started  and  whither  they  are 
going.  They  seem  to  be  always  doing  and  never  experiencing ; 
a  dimension  of  life,  one  would  say,  is  lacking,  and  they  live 
on  a  plane  instead  of  on  a  soHd.  That  missing  dimension  I 
shall  call  religion.  Not  that  Americans  do  not,  for  aught  I 
know,  *  believe  '  as  much  as  or  more  than  Europeans;  but 
they  appear  neither  to  believe  nor  to  disbeheve  religiously. 
That,  I  admit,  is  true  always  and  everywhere  of  the  mass  of 
people.  But  in  Europe  there  has  always  been,  and  still  is, 
a  minority  of  spirits  profound  enough  to  open  windows  to 
the  stars,  and  through  these  windows,  in  passing,  the  plain 
man  sometimes  looks.  The  impression  America  makes  on 
me  is  that  the  windows  are  blocked  up.  It  has  become  in- 
credible that  this  continent  was  colonized  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.     That  intense,  narrow,  unlovely  but  genuine  spiritual 
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life  has  been  transformed  into  industrial  energy;  and  this 
energy,  in  its  new  form,  the  churches,  oddly  enough,  are 
endeavouring  to  recapture  and  apply  to  their  machines. 
Rehgion  is  becoming  a  department  of  practical  business. 
The  churches,  orthodox  and  unorthodox,  old  and  new,  Chris- 
tian, Christian-scientific,  theosophic,  neo-thinking,  vie  with 
one  another  in  advertising  goods  which  are  all  material 
benefits.  '  Follow  me,  and  you  will  get  rich,' '  Follow  me,  and 
you  will  get  well,'  'Follow  me,  and  you  will  be  cheerful,  pros- 
perous, successful.'  Rehgion  in  America  is  nothing  if  not 
practical.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with  a  life  beyond,  it 
gives  you,  here  and  now,  what  you  want.  '  What  do  you  want? 
Money?  Come  along!  Success?  This  is  the  shop!  Health? 
Here  you  are!  Better  than  patent  medicines  !  '  The  only 
part  of  the  Gospels  that  seems  to  interest  the  modem  American 
is  the  miracles,  for  the  miracles  really  did  do  something.  As 
for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  well,  that  isn't  business  I 
Whoever  got  on  by  turning  the  other  cheek  ?" 

Section  IX.  Art.  "  Nowhere  on  that  continent,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  is  there  to  be  found  a  class  or  a 
chque  of  men  respected  by  others  and  respecting  themselves 
who  also  respect  not  merely  art  but  the  artistic  calling. 
Broadly,  business  is  the  only  respectable  pursuit,  including 
under  business  PoUtics  and  Law,  which  in  this  country  are 
departments  of  business.  Business  holds  the  place  in  popular 
esteem  that  is  held  by  arms  in  Germany,  by  letters  in  France, 
by  Pubhc  Life  in  England.  The  man  therefore  whose  bent 
is  towards  the  arts  meets  no  encouragement ;  he  meets  every- 
where the  reverse.  .  His  father,  his  uncles,  his  brothers,  his 
cousins,  all  are  in  business.  There  is,  no  doubt,  the  profes- 
sorial career,  but  that,  it  is  agreed,  is  adopted  only  by  men 
of  '  no  ambition.'  Americans  believe  in  education,  but  they 
do  not  believe  in  educators.  There  is  no  money  to  be  made 
in  that  profession;  and  the  making  of  money  is  the  test  of 
character.  The  bom  poet  or  artist  is  thus  handicapped 
to  a  point  which  may  easily  discourage  him  from  running 
at  all.    At  the  best,  he  emigrates  to  Europe,  and  his  achieve- 
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ment  is  credited  to  that  continent.  Or,  remaining  in 
America,  he  succumbs  to  the  environment,  puts  aside  his 
creative  ambition,  and  enters  business.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  Americans  are  the  most  active  people  in  the  world. 
They  pay  the  penalty  in  an  atrophy  of  the  faculties  of 
reflexion  and  representation.  America  may  have  an  Art, 
and  a  great  Art;  but  it  will  be  after  she  has  accomplished 
a  social  transformation.  Her  Art  has  first  to  touch  ground; 
and  before  it  can  do  that,  the  ground  must  be  fit  for  it  to 
touch." 

Section  X.  The  comment  upon  culture  will  be  found 
in  the  "  Cambridge  Review.''  Let  it  stand  in  its  austerity: 
"  For  in  America  there  is,  broadly  speaking,  no  culture.  There 
is  instruction;  there  is  research;  there  is  technical  and 
professional  training;  there  is  specialisation  in  science  and 
in  industry;  there  is  every  possible  application  of  Hfe  to 
purposes  and  ends;  but  there  is  no  life  for  its  own  sake. 
Again,  you  will  find,  if  you  travel  long  in  America,  that  you 
are  suffering  from  a  kind  of  atrophy.  You  will  not,  at  fir^, 
realize  what  it  means.  But  suddenly  it  will  flash  upon  you 
that  you  are  suffering  from  lack  of  conversation.  You  do 
not  converse;  you  cannot;  you  can  only  talk.  It  is  the 
rarest  thing  to  meet  a  man  who,  when  a  subject  is  started,  is 
willing  or  able  to  follow  it  into  its  ramifications,  to  play  with 
it,  to  embroider  it  with  pathos  or  with  wit,  to  penetrate  to  its 
roots,  to  trace  its  connections  and  affinities.  Question  and 
answer,  anecdote  and  jest  are  the  staple  of  American  con- 
versation; and,  above  all,  information.  They  have  a  hunger 
for  positive  facts.  And  you  may  hear  them  hour  after  hour 
rehearsing  to  one  another  their  travels,  their  business  trans- 
actions, their  experiences  in  trains,  in  hotels,  on  steamers. 
An  American,  broadly  speaking,  never  detaches  himself  from 
experience.  His  mind  is  embedded  in  it;  it  moves  wedged 
in  fact.  His  only  escape  is  into  humour;  and  even  his 
humour  is  but  a  formula  of  exaggeration.  It  impUes  no 
imagination,  no  real  envisaging  of  its  object.  It  does  not 
illuminate  a  subject,  it  extinguishes  it,  clamping  upon  every 
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topic  the  same  grotesque  mould.  That  is  why  it  does  not 
really  much  amuse  the  English.  For  the  English  are  ac- 
customed to  Shakespeare,  and  to  the  London  cabmen." 

Epilogue:  **  I  have  given  my  impressions  truly;  but 
they  have  always  been  critical  or  hostile.  This,  it  is  true, 
will  not  hurt  America;  but  somehow  it  hmls  me.  The  truth 
is  that  all  the  things  I  dislike  in  modem  civilization  are 
peculiarly  prominent  in  this  country;  and  I  have  been  more 
interested  in  civilization  than  in  America.  But  to-night 
there  crowd  into  my  mind  feelings  and  reminiscences  of  a 
different  kind.  I  realize  that  I  am  parting  from  some  dear 
friends,  and  from  many  charming  acquaintances;  and  that 
the  civiUzation  I  have  criticised  is  supported  by  and  supports 
the  simplest,  kindest,  and  most  hospitable  people  in  the 
world.  In  any  case,  the  emphasis  I  have  laid  on  what  I  think 
are  the  defects  of  America  does  not  spring  from  hostility.  It 
springs  rather  from  an  intense  anxiety.  Democracy,  I  feel,  is 
the  chief  hope  of  civilization;  and  also  it  is  its  chief  menace. 
It  is  its  hope  because  it  is  inspired  by  the  ideals  of  justice 
and  humanity;  it  is  its  menace  because  it  is  different  from, 
or  even  hostile  to,  the  ideals  of  personal  greatness  and  dis- 
tinction. A  Democracy  that  shows  itself  ugly,  ignoble, 
gross,  materialistic,  is  betra>ang  the  cause  of  Democracy. 
A  Democracy  that  worships  wealth  and  power,  and  nothing 
else,  is  a  Plutocracy  in  disguise.  Democracy  ought  to  hate 
itself  in  its  present  form,  just  as  I  hate  it.  America  ought 
to  hate  itself,  and  yet  to  believe  in  itself;  and  hate  itself 
because  it  beheves  in  itself.  For  what  it  believes  in,  or 
ought  to  beheve  in,  is  its  courage,  its  intelligence,  its  faith; 
and  these  qualities  will  need  to  destroy  their  o\vn  present 
manifestation.  I  think  if  I  did  not  somehow  love  America 
I  could  not  so  much  hate  her  civihsation." 

The  Editor 


AN  OBVERSE  VIEW  OF  EDUCATION 

A  PROBLEM  which  is  difficult  may  sometimes  be  solved 
by  reducing  it  to  simpler  terms.  Many  of  the  habits  of 
men  may  be  explained  by  an  examination  of  the  conduct  of 
the  lower  animals.  For  example,  as  Professor  Leacock  has 
discovered,  the  practice  of  shaking  hands  is  really  an  investi- 
gation by  means  of  the  sense  of  touch  instead  of  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  which  was  developed  after  the  wearing  of  clothes  had 
rendered  the  earlier  method  difficult  or  impossible. 

But  in  the  attempt  to  discover  the  true  principles  of  edu- 
cation by  the  comparative  or  anthropological  method  we  must 
guard  against  the  danger  which  lurks  in  all  analogy.  This 
method  assumes  an  orderly  development  from  the  lowest  of 
created  beings  to  the  highest,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  humanity  may  be  what  the  biologists  designate 
a  sport,  that  is,  a  result  of  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  variation 
from  the  normal  type.  Upon  this  fundamental  question  there 
are  two  opinions  which  are  exactly  contrary  and  both  cannot 
be  right.  From  the  beginning  of  created  beings  there  has  cer- 
tainly been  some  change  in  the  status  and  nature  of  man ;  but 
whether  for  better  or  worse  the  authorities  are  not  in  agree- 
ment. Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  and  St.  Paul,  many  of  whose  com- 
ments upon  natural  phenomena  were  based  upon  observation 
which  must  have  been  less  exact  than  it  would  be  to-day, 
thought  it  was  for  the  worse.  Professor  MacBride  thinks  it 
is  for  the  better.  Until  this  matter  is  cleared  up  by  the  pro- 
fessional divines  we  cannot  infer  from  the  effect  of  education 
upon  a  monkey  or  a  seal  what  it  would  be  upon  a  boy. 

And  yet  there  is  something  suggestive  in  observing  the 
conduct  of  a  seal  ^hich  is  taught  to  beat  a  drum  or  of  a  mon- 
key who  is  taught  to  sew  pieces  of  cloth  together  There  are 
two  tests  of  the  utiUty  of  the  process  by  which  these  animals 
are  educated  to  undertake  these  performances,  the  effect  upon 
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of  the  standing  defects  of  our  age  that  social  classes,  or  let 
us  say  more  narrowly,  social  categories,  know  so  little  of 
one  another.  For  the  purposes  of  ready  reckoning,  of  that 
handy  transaction  of  business  which  is  the  passion  of  the 
hour,  we  have  adopted  a  way  of  labelling  one  another  with 
the  tag  mark  of  a  profession  or  an  occupation  that  becomes 
an  aid  to  business  but  a  barrier  to  intercourse.  This  man 
is  a  professor,  that  man  an  "insurance  man,"  the  third — 
terqiie  quaterque  heatus — ^a  "liquor  man";  with  these  are 
"railroad  men,"  "newspaper  men,"  "dry  goods  men," 
and  so  forth.  The  things  that  we  handle  for  our  Hvelihood 
impose  themselves  upon  our  personahty,  till  the  very  word 
"man  "  drops  out,  and  a  gentleman  is  referred  to  as  a  "heavy 
pulp  and  paper  interest"  wMe  another  man  is  a  promin- 
ent "rubber  plant";  two  or  three  men  round  a  dinner  table 
become  an  "iron  and  steel  circle,"  and  thus  it  is  that  for  the 
simple  conception  of  a  human  being  is  substituted  a  com- 
plex of  "interests,"  "rings,"  "circles,"  "sets,"  and  other 
semi-geometrical  figures  arising  out  of  avocations  rather 
than  aflinities.  Hence  it  comes  that  insurance  men  mingle 
with  insurance  men,  liquor  men  mix,  if  one  may  use  the 
term  without  afterthought,  with  Uquor  men:  what  looks 
like  a  lunch  between  three  men  at  a  club  is  really  a  cigar 
ha\dng  lunch  with  a  couple  of  plugs  of  tobacco. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  a  digression  at  this  point. 
It  is  only  to  say  that  there  is  one  exception  to  this  rule, — 
the  players  of  chess.  They  belong  to  their  club,  and  face 
the  same  adversary  for  yeai-s,  without  knowing  or  caring 
anything  else  about  him  except  that  he  is  the  man  who 
plays  the  Bishop's  Gambit,  or  breaks  down  before  the 
Sicilian  opening.  I  remember  once  an  opponent  with 
whom  I  was  playing, — he,  like  myself,  was  a  beginner,  having 
only  been  ten  years  in  the  club, — arising  in  disgust  after 
losing  the  game  and  saying*:  "It's  no  use,  my  mind  is  off 
it  to-day."  "What's  the  matter?"  I  asked  him.  "Oh/' 
he  said,  "I've  had  a  bad  disappointment.  I  expected  a 
couple  of  cobras  and  a  giraffe  on  the  train  to-day,  and  they 
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won't  ship  them."  I  concealed  any  surprise  I  felt,  as  best 
I  could,  and  asked,  *'What  can  you  do  about  it."  "Well," 
he  said,  *Hhere^s  nothing  I  can  do,  I'll  have  to  be  content 
with  chimpanzees  and  possibly  a  baboon  or  two.  There 
are  lots  of  them.  But  they're  no  good ;  they  simply  won't 
draw."  After  he  had  gone  out  I  asked  the  President  of  the 
club,  with  an  inquisitiveness  of  which  I,  as  a  chess  player,  felt 
ashamed,  what  his  profession  was.  "Hopkinson?"  he  said, 
questioningly,  "you  mean  the  new  member  who  plays  the 
Evans  gambit?  No,  I  really  do  not  know  what  he  is."  "Is 
he  a  lunatic?"  I  said.  "No,  I  hardly  think  so,"  he  answered, 
recalling  to  his  mind  the  various  lunatics  that  we  had  just 
then  in  the  club,  "his  game  is  scarcely  good  enough."  Some 
time  later  I  discovered  that  Hopkinson  was,  and  had  been 
for  fourteen  years,  the  manager  of  the  wild  animal  section 
of  the  Provincial  Exhibition.  After  that  I  began  to  notice 
references  to  him  in  the  papers  as  a  leading  "animal 
interest".  I  saw  him  quoted  in  what  were  called 
"menagerie  circles".  He  was  spoiled  for  me  as  a  chess 
player. 

All  of  this,  however,  to  illustrate  the  initial  fact  that 
the  professor  more  than  any  ordinary  person  finds  himself 
shut  out  from  the  general  society  of  the  business  world. 
The  rest  of  the  "interests"  have,  after  all,  some  things  in 

,  common.  The  circles  intersect  at  various  points.  Iron 
and  steel  has  a  certain  fellowship  with  pulp  and  paper,  and 
the  whole  lot  of  them  may  be  converted  into  the  common 
ground  of  preference  shares  and  common  stock.  But  the 
professor  is  to  all  of  them  an  outsider.  Hence  his  natural 
dissimilarity  is  unduly  heightened  in  its  appearance  by 
the  sort  of  avocational  isolation  in  which  he  hves.    Let 

ms  look  further  into  the  status  and  the  setting  of  the  man. 
To  begin  with,  history  has  been  hard  upon  him.  For  some 
reason  the  strenuous  men  of  activity  and  success  in  the  drama 
of  the  World  have  feltVan  instinctive  scorn  of  the  academic 
class,  which  they  have  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  Bismarck 
knew  of  no  more  bitter  taunt  to  throw  at  the  Free  Trade 
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economists  of  England  than  to  say  that  they  were  all  either 
clergymen  or  professors.  Napoleon  felt  a  life-long  abhor- 
rence of  the  class,  broken  only  by  one  brief  experiment  that 
ended  in  failure.  It  is  related  that  at  the  apogee  of  the 
Imperial  rule,  the  idea  flashed  upon  him  that  France  must 
have  learned  men,  that  the  professors  must  be  encouraged. 
He  decided  to  act  at  once.  Sixty-five  professors  were 
invited  that  evening  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  They 
came.  They  stood  about  in  groups,  melancholy  and  myopic 
beneath  the  light.  Napoleon  spoke  to  them  in  turn.  To 
the  first  he  spoke  of  fortifications.  The  professor  in  reply 
referred  to  the  binomial  theorem.  "Put  him  out,"  said 
Napoleon.  To  the  second  he  spoke  of  commerce.  The 
professor  in  answer  cited  the  opinions  of  Diodorus  Siculus. 
"Put  him  out,"  said  Napoleon.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
Napoleon  had  had  enough  of  the  professors.  "Cursed  idea- 
logues,"  he  cried;  "put  them  all  put."  Nor  were  they  ever 
again  admitted. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  this  way  that  the  course  of  history  has 
been  unkind  to  the  professor.  It  is  a  notable  facIT  in  the  past, 
that  all  persons  of  eminence  who  might  have  shed  a  lustre 
upon  the  academic  class  are  absolved  from  the  title  of 
professor,  and  the  world  at  large  is  ignorant  ihat  they  ever 
wore  it.  We  never  hear  of  the  author  of  "The  Wealth  of 
Nations"  as  Professor  Smith,  nor  do  we  know  the  poet  of 
"Evangeline"  as  Professor  Longfellow.  The  military 
world  would  smile  to  see  the  heroes  of  the  Southern  con- 
federacy styled  Professor  Lee  and  Professor  Jackson.  We 
do  not  know  of  Professor  Harrison  as  the  occupant  of  a 
President's  chair.  Those  whose  talk  is  of  Dreadnoughts 
and  of  strategy  never  speak  of  Professor  Mahan,  and  France 
has  long  since  forgotten  the  proper  title  of  Professor  Guizot 
and  Professor  Taine.  Thus  it  is  that  the  ingratitude  ^f  an 
undisceming  public  robs  the  professorial  class  of  the  honour 
of  its  noblest  names.  Nor  does  the  evil  stop  there.  For, 
in  these  latter  days  at  least,  the  same  public  which  eliminates 
the  upward  range  of  the  term,  appHes  it  downwards  and 
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sideways  with  indiscriminating  generality.  It  is  a 
"professor"  who  plays  upon  the  banjo.  A  "professor" 
teaches  swimming.  Hair  cutting,  as  an  art,  is  imparted 
in  New  York  by  "professors";  while  any  gentleman  whose 
thaumaturgic  intercommunication  with  the  world  of  spirits 
has  reached  the  point  of  interest  which  warrants  space  adver- 
tising in  the  daily  press,  explains  himself  as  a  "professor" 
to  his  prospective  chents.  So  it  comes  that  the  true  pro- 
fessor finds  all  his  poor  little  attributes  of  distinction, — ^his 
mock  dignity,  his  gown,  his  string  of  supplementary  letters 
— all  taken  over  by  a  mercenary  age  to  be  exploited,  as 
the  stock  in  trade  of  an  up-to-date  advertiser.  The  vendor 
of  patent  medicine  depicts  himself  in  the  advertising  columns 
in  a  gown,  with  an  uphfted  hand  to  shew  the  Grecian  draping 
of  the  fold.  After  his  name  are  placed  enough  letters  and 
full  stops  to  make  up  a  simultaneous  equation  in  algebra. 
The  word  "professor"  becomes' a  generic  term,  indicating 
the  assumption  of  any  form  of  dexterity,  from  hair-cutting 
to  running  the  steam  shovel  in  a  crematorium.  It  is  even 
customary — I  am  informed — to  designate  in  certain  haunts 
of  meretricious  gaiety  the  gentleman  whose  efforts  at  the 
piano  are  rewarded  by  a  per  capita  contribution  of  ten  cents 
from  every  guest, — ^the  "professor". 

One  may  begin  to  see,  perhaps,  the  pecuhar  disadvan- 
tage under  which  the  professor  labours  in  finding  his  avoca- 
tion confused  with  the  various  branches  of  activity  for  which 
he  can  feel  nothing  but  a  despairing  admiration.  But  there 
are  various  ways  also  in  which  the  very  circumstances  of 
his  profession  cramp  and  bind  him.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  mind  is  very  seriously  damaged  by  his 
perpetual  contact  with  the  students.  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  imply  that  a  imiversity  would  be  better  off  without 
the  students;  although  the  point  is  one  which  might  well 
elicit  earnest  discussion.  But  their  effect  upon  the  pro- 
fessor is  undoubtedly  bad.  He  is  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  sycophantic  respect.  His  students,  on  his  morning 
arrival,  remove  his  overshoes  and  hang  up  his    overcoat. 
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They  sit  all  day  writing  down  his  lightest  words  with  stylo- 
graphic  pens  of  the  verj^  latest  model.  They  laugh  at  the 
meanest  of  his  jests.  They  treat  him  with  a  finely  simulated 
respect  that  has  come  down  as  a  faint  tradition  of  the  old 
days  of  Padua  and  Bologna,  when  a  professor  was  in  reaUty 
the  venerated  master,  a  man  who  wanted  to  teach,  and  the 
students  disciples  who  wanted  to  learn. 

All  that  is  changed  now.  The  supreme  import  of  the 
professor  to  the  students  now  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  controls 
the  examinations.  He  holds  the  golden  key  which  will 
unlock  the  door  of  the  temple  of  learning, — ^unlock  it,  that 
is,  not  to  let  the  student  in,  but  to  let  him  get  out, — ^into 
something  decent.  This  fact  gives  to  the  professor  a  ficti- 
tious importance,  easily  confounded  with  his  personahty, 
similar  to  that  of  the  gate  keeper  at  a  dog  show,  or  the  ticket 
wicket  man  at  a  hockey  match. 

In  this  is  seen  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  vast, 
organized  thing  called  modem  education.  Everything  has 
the  merits  of  its  defects.  It  is  a  grand  thing  and  a  possible 
thing,  that  practically  all  people  should  possess  the  intellec- 
tual-mechanical arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  computation: 
good  too  that  they  should  possess  pigeon-holed  and  classified 
data  of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  world;  admirable 
too  that  they  should  possess  such  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  natural  science  as  will  enable  them  to  put  a  washer  on  a 
kitchen  tap,  or  inflate  a  Dunlop  tire  with  a  soda-syphon 
bottle.  All  this  is  splendid.  This  we  have  got.  And 
this  places  us  collectively  miles  above  the  rude  ilUterate 
men  of  arms,  burghei*s,  and  villeins  of  the  middle  ages  who 
thought  the  moon  took  its  light  from  God,  whereas  we  know 
that  its  light  is  to  it  as  the  square  of  its  distance. 

Let  me  not  get  confused  in  my  thesis.  I  am  saying 
that  the  universal  distribution  of  mechanical  education 
is  a  fine  thing,  and  that  we  have  also  proved  it  possible. 
But  above  this  is  the  utterly  different  thing, — ^we  have  no 
good  word  for  it,  call  it  learning,  wisdom,  enhghtenment, 
anything  you  will — ^which  means  not  a  mechanical   acquire- 
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ment  from  "without  but  sometHng  done  from  within:  a 
power  and  willingness  to  think:  an  interest,  for  its  own  sake, 
in  that  general  enquiry  into  the  form  and  meaning  of  life 
which  constitutes  the  ground  plan  of  education.  Now  this, 
desirable  though  it  is,  cannot  be  produced  by  the  mechanical 
compulsion  of  organized  education.  It  belongs,  and  always 
has,  to  the  few  and  never  to  the  many.  The  ability  to  think 
is  rare.  Any  man  can  think  and  think  hard  when  he  has 
to:  the  savage  devotes  a  nicety  of  thought  to  the  equipoise 
of  his  club,  or  the  business  man  to  the  adjustment  of  a 
market  price.  But  the  ability  or  desire  to  think  without 
compulsion  about  things  that  neither  warm  the  hands  nor 
fill  the  stomach,  is  very  rare.  Reflexion  on  the  riddle  of 
life,  the  cruelty  of  death,  the  innate  savagery  and  the 
subhmity  of  the  creature  man,  the  history  and  progress 
of  man  in  his  Uttle  earth-dish  of  trees  and  flowers, — all  these 
things  taken  either  "straight'*  in  the  masculine  apodeictic 
form  of  philosophy  and  the  social  sciences,  or  taken  by  dif- 
fusion through  the  feminised  form  literature,  constitute 
the  operation  of  the  educated  mind.  Of  all  these  things 
most  people  in  their  degree  think  a  little  and  then  stop. 
They  realise  presently  that  these  things  are  very  difficult, 
and  that  they  don't  matter,  and  that  there  is  no  money  in 
them.  Old  men  never  think  of  them  at  all.  They  are 
glad  enough  to  stay  in  the  warm  dayhght  a  httle  longer. 
For  a  working  solution  of  these  problems  different  things 
are  done.  Some  people  use  a  clergyman.  Others  declare 
that  the  Hindoos  know  all  about  it.  Others,  especially 
of  late,  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  services  of  a  profes- 
sional thaumaturgist  who  supplies  a  solution  of  the  soul 
problem  by  mental  treatment  at  long  range,  radiating  from 
State  St.,  Chicago.  Others,  finally,  of  a  native  vanity  that 
will  not  admit  itself  vanquished  buckle  about  themselves 
a  few  little  formulas  of  "evolution''  and  "force",  co-relate 
the  conception  of  God  to  the  differentiation  of  a  frog's  foot, 
and  strut  through  life  emplumed  with  the  rump-feathers 
of  their  o\^ti  conceit. 
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I  trust  my  readers  will  not  think  that  I  have  forgotten 
my  professor.  I  have  not.  All  of  this  digression  is  but 
an  instance  of  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter.  It  is  necessary 
to  bring  out  all  this  back-ground  of  the  subject  to  show 
the  setting  in  which  the  professor  is  placed.  Possibly  we 
shall  begin  to  see  that  behind  this  quaint  being  in  his  angular 
overcoat  are  certain  greater  facts  in  respect  to  the  general 
relation  of  education  to  the  world  of  which  the  professor 
is  only  a  product,  and  which  help  to  explain,  if  they  do  not 
remove,  the  dislocated  misfit  of  his  status  among  his  fellow 
men.  We  were  saying  then  that  the  truly  higher  education 
— ^thought  about  life,  mankind,  literature,  art, — cannot 
be  handed  out  at  will.  To  attempt  to  measure  it  off  by  the 
yard,  to  mark  it  out  into  stages  and  courses,  to  sell  it  at  the 
commutation  rate  represented  by  a  college  sessional  fee — 
all  this  produces  a  contradiction  in  terms.  For  the  thing 
itself  is  substituted  an  imitation  of  it.  For  real  wisdom, — 
obtainable  only  by  the  few, — is  substituted  a  nickel-plated 
make-beheve  obtainable  by  any  person  of  ordiuary  intellect 
who  has  the  money,  and  who  has  also,  in  the  good  old  Latin 
sense,  the  needful  assiduity.  I  am  not  sajring  that  the  system 
is  bad.  It  is  the  best  we  can  get ;  and  iacidentally,  and  at  back- 
rounds  it  turns  out  a  bye-product  in  the  shape  of  a  capable 
and  well-trained  man  who  has  forgotten  all  about  the  immoi- 
tality  of  the  soul,  in  which  he  never  had  any  interest  any  way, 
but  who  conducts  a  law  business  with  admirable  efficiency. 

The  result,  then,  of  this  odd-looking  system  is,  that  what 
ought  to  be  a  thing  existing  for  itself  is  turned  into  a  quali- 
fication for  something  else.  The  reaUty  of  a  student's  studies 
is  knocked  out  by  the  grim  earnestness  of  having  to  pass 
an  examination.  How  can  a  man  really  think  of  literature, 
or  of  the  problem  of  the  soul,  who  knows  that  he  must  learn 
the  contents  of  a  set  of  books  in  order  to  pass  an  examination 
which  wiU  give  him  the  means  of  his  own  support  and, 
perhaps,  one  half  the  support  of  his  mother,  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  that  of  a  maiden  aunt.  The  pressure  of  circum- 
•tances  is  too  much.    The  meaning  of  study  is  lost.    The 
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qualification  is  everything.  Who  cares  for  Hegel  with 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  an  aunt  hanging  in  the  balance?  Not 
that  the  student  finds  his  burden  heavy  or  the  situation 
galUng.  He  takes  the  situation  as  he  finds  it,  is  hugely 
benefited  by  it  at  back-rounds,  and,  being  young,  adapts 
himself  to  it :  accepts  with  indifference  whatever  programme 
may  be  needful  for  the  qualiffcation  that  he  wants:  studies 
Hebrew  or  Choctaw  with  equal  indifference;  and,  as  his 
education  progresses,  will  write  you  a  morning  essay  on 
transcendental  utihtarianism,  and  be  back  again  to  lunch. 
At  the  end  of  his  course  he  has  learned  much.  He  has 
learned  to  sit, — ^that  first  requisite  for  high  professional 
work, — and  he  can  sit  for  hours.  He  can  write  for  hours 
with  a  stylographic  pen:  more  than  that,  for  I  wish  to  state 
the  case  fairly,  he  can  make  a  digest,  or  a  summary,  orja 
reproduction  of  anything  in  the  world.  Incidentally  the 
speculatio7i  is  all  knocked  sideways  out  of  him.  But  the 
lack  of  it  is  never  felt. 

Obser,ve  that  it  was  not  so  in  Padua.  The  student 
came  thither  from  afar  off,  on  foot  or  on  a  mule;  so  I  picture 
him  at  least  in  my  ignorance  of  .ItaHan  history,  seated 
droopingly  upon  a  mule^  with  earnest,  brown  eyes  hungered 
with  the  desire  to  know,  and  in  his  hand  a  vellum  bound 
copy  of  Thomas  Aquinas  written  in  long  hand,  priceless, 
as  he  thinks,  for  the  wisdom  it  contains.  Now  the  Padua 
student  wanted  to  know:  not  for  a  quahfication,  not  because 
he  wanted  to  be  a  pharmaceutical  expert  with  a  municipal 
licence,  but  because  he  thought  the  things  in  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  such  to  be  things  of  tremendous  import,  lliey 
were  not,  but  he  thought  so.  This  student  thought  that 
he  could  really  find  out  things:  that  if  he  hstened  daily  to 
the  words  of  the  master  who  taught  him,  and  read  hard, 
and  thought  hard,  he  would  presently  discover  real  truths, — 
the  only  things  in  life  that  he  cared  for, — ^such  as  whether 
the  soul  is  a  fluid  or  a  sohd,  whether  his  mule  existed  or 
was  only  a  vapour,  and  much  other  of  this  sort.  These 
things  he  fully  expected  to  leam.    For  their  sake  he  brought 
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to  bear  on  the  person  of  his  teacher  that  reverential  admi- 
ration which  siir\dves  faintly  to-day,  like  a  biological 
"vestige",  in  the  attitude, of  the  McGill  student  who  holds 
the  overcoat  of  his  professor.  The  Padua  student,  too, 
got  what  he  came  for.  After  a  time  he  knew  all  about  the 
soul,  all  about  his  mule,  knew,  too,  something  of  the  more 
occult,  the  almost  devilish  sciences,  perilous  to  tackle,  such 
as  why  the  sun  is  suspended  from  falling  into  the  ocean, 
or  the  very  demonology  of  symbolism, — ^the  AL-GEB 
of  the  Arabians — ^by  which  X+Y  taken  to  the  double  or 
square  can  be  shown  after  many  days'  computation  to  be 
equal  to  X2+2XY+Y2. 

A  man  with  such  knowledge  simply  had  to  teach  it. 
What  to  him  if  he  should  wear  a  browTi  gown  of  frieze  and 
feed  on  pulse.  This,  as  beside  the  bursting  force  of  the 
expanding  steam  of  his  knowledge,  counted  for  nothing. 
So  he  went  forth,  and  he  in  turn  became  a  professor,  a  man 
of  profoimd  acquirement,  whose  control  over  malign 
comets  ehcited  a  shuddering  admiration. 

These  last  reflections  seem  to  suggest  that  it  is  not 
merely  that  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  attitude 
of  the  student  and  the  professor  towards  knowledge,  but 
that  something  has  gone  wrong  with  knowledge  itself.  We 
have  got  the  thing  into  such  a  shape  that  we  do  not  know 
one-tenth  as  much  as  we  used  to.  Our  modem  scholarship 
has  poked  and  pried  in  so  many  directions,  has  set  itself 
to  be  so  ultra-rational,  so  hyper-skeptical,  that  now  it  knows 
nothing  at  all.  All  the  old  certainty  has  vanished.  The 
good  old  sohd  dogmatic  dead-sureness  that  buckled  itself 
in  the  oak  and  brass  of  its  own  stupidity  is  clean  gone.  It 
died  at  about  the  era  of  the  country  equire,  the  fox  hunt- 
ing parson,  the  three  bottle  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
voluminous  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  broadcloth  imperturbable 
even  in  sobriety,  and  positively  omniscient  when  drunk. 
We  have  argued  them  off  the  stage  of  a  world  all  too  ungrate- 
ful. In  place  of  their  sturdy  outhnes  appear  that  sickly 
anaemic  Modem  Scholarship,  the  double^jointed  jack-in-the- 
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box,  Modem  Religion,  the  feminine  angularity  of  Modem 
Morality,  bearing  a  jug  of  Laurentian  water,  and  behind 
them,  as  the  very  lord  of  wisdom,  the  grinning  mechanic, 
Practical  Science,  using  the  broadcloth  suit  of  the  defunct 
doctor  as  his  engine-room  over-alls.  Or  if  we  prefer  to  place 
the  same  facts  without  the  aid  of  personification,  our  learn- 
ing has  so  watered  itseK  down  that  the  starch  and  consis- 
tency is  all  out  of  it.  There  is  no  absolute  sureness  any- 
where. Everything  is  henceforth  to  be  a  development, 
an  evolution;  morals  and  ethics  are  tinned  from  fixed  facts 
to  shifting  standards  that  change  from  age  to  age  like  the 
fashion  of  our  clothes;  art  and  literature  are  only  a  product, 
not  good  or  bad,  but  a  part  of  its  age  and  environment. 
So  it  comes  that  our  formal  studies  are  no  longer  a  burning 
quest  for  absolute  truth.  We  have  long  since  discovered 
that  we  cannot  know  anything.  Our  studies  consist  only 
in  the  long-dra-^vn  proof  of  the  futiUty  for  the  search  after 
knowledge  effected  by  exposing  the  errors  of  the  past. 
Philosophy  is  the  science  which  proves  that  we  can  know 
nothing  of  the  soul.  Medicine  is  the  science  which  tells 
that  we  know  nothing  of  the  body.  Political  Economy 
is  that  which  teaches  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  laws 
of  wealth;  and  Theology  the  critical  history  of  those  errors 
from  which  we  deduce  our  ignorance  of  God. 

When  I  sit  and  warm  my  hands,  as  best!  may,  at  the 
little  heap  of  embers  that  is  now  Pohtical  Economy,  I  cannot 
but  contrast  its  dying  glow  with  the  generous  blaze  of  the 
vainglorious  and  triumphant  science  that  once  it  was. 

Such  is  the  distinctive  character  of  modem  learning, 
imprint  with  a  resigned  agnosticism  towards  the  search 
after  truth,  able  to  refute  everything  and  to  beheve  noth- 
ing, and  leaving  its  once  earnest  devotees  stranded  upon 
the  arid  sands  of  their  own  ignorance.  In  the  face  of 
this  fact  can  it  be  wondered  that  a  university  converts 
itself  into  a  sort  of  mill,  grinding  out  its  graduates,  legally 
qualified,  with  conscientious  regularity?  The  students  take 
the  mill  as  they  find  it,  perform  their  task  and  receive  their 
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reward.  They  listen  to  their  professor.  They  write  down 
with  stylographic  pens  in  loose-leaf  note  books  his  most 
inane  and  his  most  profound  speculations  with  an  undis- 
criminating  impartiahty.  The  reaUty  of  the  subject  leaves 
but  little  trace  upon  their  minds. 

In  this  connexion  I  always  think  of  two  companions 
of  my  college  days,  Alfred  and  Willy,  who  dwelt  and  roomed 
together  in  that  palace  of  sinfulness,  the  old  time  "Residence  " 
of  my  Alma  Mater.  Alfred  and  Willy  were  curriculum 
experts.  They  were  in  pursuit  of  the  bachelor^s  degree,  and 
they  brought  to  bear  on  the  selection  of  their  courses  all 
the  resources  of  powerful  and  determined  intellects.  They 
fought  their  way  through  elementary  mechanics  and  hydro- 
statics, and  accepted  their  sentence  to  one  year  of  deductive 
logic  with  the  stoicism  of  second-time  burglars  sentenced 
to  a  year  in  the  penitentiary.  I  distinctly  remember  their 
Belection  of  moral  philosophy  as  a  third  year  subject  after 
grave  searchings  of  heart  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  step. 
When  the  decision  was  made  Alfred  bought  a  copy  of  Hegel, 
and  spent  the  evening  working  at  it.  "How  do  you  j5nd  it?" 
asked  Willy,  when  he  arose  from  his  task.  "It*s  pretty 
d^rty,"  said  Alfred  with  a  deep  breath.  "  Is  it  as  dirty  as 
hydrostatics  ?"  asked  Willy  anxiously.  "  Just  about,"  said 
Alfred.  By  which  was  meant  nothing  to  impute  moral  impu- 
rity to  the  great  German  theorist.  Alfred  spoke  of  a  dirty 
piece  of  study  as  a  sea-captain  speaks  of  a  "  dirty  "spell  of 
weather,  and  faced  it  just  as  nobly.  When  he  had,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  "  finished  "  philosophy,  Alfred  told  me 
that  Kant  was  even  dirtier  than  Hegel. 

All  of  what  has  been  said  above  has  been  directed  mainly 
towards  the  hardship  of  the  professor's  lot  upon  its  scholastic 
side.  Let  me  turn  to  another  aspect  of  his  life,  the  moral. 
By  a  strange  confusion  of  thought  a  professor  is  presumed  to 
be  a  good  man.  His  standing  association  with  the  young  and 
the  history  of  his  profession,  which  was  once  amalgamated 
with  that  of  the  priesthood,  give  him  a  connexion  at  one 
remove  with  moraUty.    He  therefore  finds  himself  in  that 
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category  of  men, — ^including  himself  and  the  curate  as  its 
chief  representatives, — to  whom  the  world  at  large  insists  on 
ascribing  a  rectitude  of  character  and  a  simplicity  of  speech 
that  unfits  them  for  ordinary  society.  It  is  gratuitously 
presumed  that  such  men  prefer  tea  to  whiskey-and-soda, 
bhnd  man's  buff  to  draw  poker,  and  a  first  year  picnic  to  a 
prize  fight. 

For  the  curate  of  course  I  hold  no  brief.  Let  him  sink. 
In  any  case  he  has  to  console  him  the  favour  of  the  sex,  a 
concomitant  perhaps  of  his  very  harmlessness,  but  productive 
at  the  same  time  of  creature  comforts.  Soft  slippers  deck 
his  Httle  feet,  flowers  he  upon  his  study  table,  and  round  his 
lungs  the  warmth  of  an  embroidered  chest-protector  pro- 
claims the  favour  of  the  fair.  Of  this  the  ill-starred  professor 
shares  nothing.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  he  is  at  once  harmless 
and  despised.  He  may  lecture  for  twenty  years  and  never 
find  so  much  as  a  mullein  stock  upon  his  desk.  For  him  no 
canvas  shppers,  knitted  by  fair  fingers,  nor  the  flowered  gown, 
nor  clock-worked  hosiery  of  the  ecclesiastic.  The  sex  will 
have  none  of  him.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there  are  no 
women  that  form  exceptions  to  this  rule.  We  have  all  seen 
immolated  upon  the  academic  hearth,  and  married  to  profes- 
sors, women  whose  beauty  and  accompHshments  would  have 
adorned  the  home  of  a  wholesale  liquor  merchant.  But  the 
broad  rule  still  obtains.  Women  who  embody,  so  St.  Augus- 
tine has  told  us,  the  very  principle  of  evil,  can  only  really  feel 
attracted  towards  bad  men.  The  professor  is  too  good  for 
them. 

Whether  a  professor  is  of  necessity  a  good  man,  is  a 
subject  upon  which  I  must  not  presume  to  dogmatize.  The 
women  may  be  right  in  voting  him  a  "  muff."  But  if  he  is 
such  in  any  degree,  the  conventional  restrictions  of  his  pro- 
fession tend  to  heighten  it.  The  bursts  of  profanity  that  are 
hailed  as  a  mark  of  business  energy  on  the  part  of  a  railroad 
magnate  or  a  Cabinet  Minister  are  interdicted  to  a  professor. 
It  is  a  canon  of  his  profession  that  he  must  never  become 
violent,  nor  hft  his  hand  in  anger.    I  believe  that  it  was  not 
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always  so.  The  story  runs,  authentic  enough,  that  seventy 
years  ago  a  Harvard  professor  in  a  fit  of  anger  with  a  colleague 
(engendered,  if  I  recall  the  case,  by  the  discussion  of  a  nice 
point  in  thermo-dynamics)  threw  him  into  a  chemical  furnace 
and  burned  him.  But  the  buoyancy  of  those  days  is  past. 
In  spite  of  the  existence  of  our  up-to-date  apparatus,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  of  our  present  professoriate  has  yielded 
to  such  an  impulse. 

One  other  point  remains  worthy  of  remark  in  the  summa- 
tion of  the  heavy  disadvantages  under  which  the  professor 
lives  and  labours.  He  does  not  know  how  to  make  money. 
This  is  a  grave  fault,  and  one  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
day  can  scarcely  be  overlooked.  It  comes  down  to  him  as  a 
legacy  of  the  Padua  days  when  the  professor  neither  needed 
money  nor  thought  of  it.  Now  when  he  would  like  money  he  is 
hampered  by  an  "  evolut«d  "  inabihty  to  get  hold  of  it.  He 
dares  not  commercialize  his  prof ession,  or  does  not  know  how 
to  do  so.  Had  he  the  business  instinct  of  the  leaders  of 
labour  and  the  master  manufacturers,  he  would  long  since 
have  set  to  work  at  the  problem.  He  would  have  urged  the 
Government  to  put  so  heavy  a  tax  on  the  import  of  foreign 
professors  as  to  keep  the  home  market  for  himself.  He 
would  have  organized  himself  into  amalgamated  Brother- 
hoods of  Instructors  of  Latin,  United  Greek  Workers  of 
America,  and  so  forth,  organized  strikes,  picketed  the  houses 
of  the  college  trustees,  and  made  himself  a  respected  place 
as  a  member  of  industrial  society.  This  his  inherited  in- 
aptitude forbids  him  to  do.  Nor  can  the  professor  make 
money  out  of  w^hat  he  knows.  Somehow  a  plague  is  on  the 
man.  A  teacher  of  English  cannot  write  a  half- dime  novel, 
nor  a  professor  of  dynamics  invent  a  safety  razor.  The  truth 
is  that  a  modern  professor  for  commercial  purposes  doesn't 
know  anji;hing.     He  only  knows  parts  of  things. 

It  occurred  to  me  some  six  years  ago  when  the  Cobalt 
mines  were  discovered  that  a  professor  of  scientific  attain- 
ments ought  to  be  able,  by  transferring  his  talent  to  that 
region,  to  amass  an  enormous  fortune.    I  questioned  one  of 
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the  most  gifted  of  my  colleagues.  "  Could  you  not,"  I  asked, 
"  as  a  specialist  in  metals  discover  silver  mines  at  sight?" 
"  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  shuddering  at  the  very  idea,  "  you  see  I'm 
only  a  metallurgist;  at  Cobalt  the  silver  is  all  in  the  rocks 
and  I  know  nothing  of  rocks  whatever."  "Who  then,"  I 
eaid,  "  knows  about  rocks  ?"  "  For  that,  "  he  answered,  "you 
need  a  geologist  like  Adamson;  but  then,  you  see,  he  knows 
the  rocks,  but  doesn't  know  the  silver."  "  But  could  you  not 
both  go,"  I  said,  "  and  Adamson  hold  the  rock  while  you 
extracted  the  silver?"  "  Oh,  no,"  the  professor  answered, 
"  you  see  we  are  neither  of  us  mining  engineers;  and  even  then 
we  ought  to  have  a  good  hydrauUc  man  and  an  electric  man." 
"  I  suppose,"  I  said,  "  that  if  I  took  about  seventeen  of  you 
up  there  you  might  find  something.  No  ?  Well,  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  get  somebody  who  would  know  something 
of  all  these  things  ?  "  "  Yes  "  he  said,  "  any  of  the  fourth 
year  students  would,  but  personally  all  that  I  do  is  to  reduce 
the  silver  when  I  get  it."  "  That  I  can  do  myself,"  I  answered 
musingly,  and  left  him. 

Such  then  is  the  professor;  a  man  whose  avocation  in 
life  is  hampered  by  the  history  of  its  past:  imparting  in  the 
form  of  statutory  exercises  knowledge  that  in  its  origin  meant 
a  spontaneous  effort  of  the  inteUigence,  whose  very  learning 
itself  has  become  a  profession  rather  than  a  pursuit,  whose 
mock  dignity  and  fictitious  morahty  remove  him  from  the 
society  of  his  own  sex  and  deny  to  him  the  favour  of  the  other. 
Surely,  in  this  case,  to  understand  is  to  sympathize.  Is  it 
not  possible,  too,  that  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  professor 
is  performing  a  useful  service  in  the  world,  unconsciously  of 
comse,  in  acting  as  a  leaven  in  the  lump  of  commerciaUsm 
that  sits  so  heavily  on  the  world  to-day  ?  I  do  not  wish  to 
expand  upon  this  theme.  I  had  set  out  to  make  the  apology 
of  the  professor  speak  for  itself  from  the  very  circumstances 
of  his  work.  But  in  these  days,  when  money  is  everything, 
when  pecuniary  success  is  the  only  goal  to  be  achieved, 
when  the  voice  of  the  plutocrat  is  as  the  voice  of  God,  the 
aspect  of  the  professor,  side-tracked  in  the  real  race  of  life, 
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I  KNOW  no  more  interesting  subject  of  speculation,  nor 
any  more   calculated  to   allow  of   more  fair-minded 
difference  of  opinion,  than  the  enquiry  whether  a  professor 
has  any  right  to  exist.    Prima  facie ^  of  course,  the  case  is 
heavily   against   him.    His   angular  overcoat,   his   missiuL, 
buttons,  and  his  faded  hat,  vnll  not  bear  comparison  with 
the  double-breasted '  splendour  of  the  stock  broker,  or  the 
Directaire  fm*  gown  of  the  cigar  maker.     Nor  does  a  native 
agility  of  body  compensate  the  missing  allurement  of  dress. 
He  cannot  skate.    He  does  not  shoot.    He  must  not  swear. 
He  is  not  brave.    His  mind,  too,  to  the  outsider  at  any  rate, 
appears   defective   and   seriously    damaged   by   education. 
He  cannot  appreciate  a  twenty-five  cent  novel,   or  a  melo- 
drama,  or  a   moving-picture  show,  or   any   of  that  broad 
current  of  intellectual  movement  which  soothes  the  brain 
of  the  TDusiaess  man  in  its  moments  of  inactivity.     His 
conversation,  even  to  the  tolerant,  is  impossible.     Apparently 
he   has   neither   ideas   nor   enthusiasms,    nothing   but    an 
elaborate  catalogue  of  dead  men^s  opinions  which  he  cites 
with  a  petulant  and  peevish  authority  that  will  not  brook 
contradiction,  and  that  must  be  soothed  by  a  tolerating 
acquiescence,  or  flattered  by  a  plenary  acknowledgment  of 
ignorance. 

Yet  the  very  heaviness  of  this  initial  indictment  against 
the  professor  might  well  suggest  to  an  impartial  critic  that 
there  must  at  least  be  mitigating  circumstances  in  the  case. 
Even  if  we  are  to  admit  that  the  indictment  is  well  founded, 
the  reason  is  all  the  greater  for  examining  the  basis  on  which 
it  rests.  At  any  rate  some  explanation  of  the  facts  involved 
may  perhaps  serve  to  palliate,  if  not  to  remove,  demerits 
which  are  rather  to  be  deplored  than  censured.    It  is  one 
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their  own  character,  and  the  benefit  to  the  world  at  large. 
These  are  also  the  tests  which  must  finally  be  applied  for  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  education  of  boys.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  capacity  to  beat  a  drum  would  be  of  any  imme- 
diate  advantage  to  the  seal  if  he  were  cast  back  into  his  native 
waters.  It  is  imaginable,  however,  that  after  generations  of 
education  the  animal  might  utilize  his  ability  to  beat  a  drum 
to  attract  fishes  to  his  maw,  to  obtain  an  easier  sustenance,  to 
increase  his  social  status,  to  win  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  his  feUowd,  to  overcome  by  his  superior  attainments  the 
stolidity,  perseverance,  and  doggedness  of  one  rival,  or  the 
cunning  of  another. 

Although  we  have  now  come  close  to  the  borders  of  folly, 
we  have  arrived  at  an  explanation  of  the  universal  practice  of 
sending  a  boy  to  school,  namely  that  he  shall  be  elevated  from 
the  working  class  into  the  exploiting  class.  The  native  East 
Indian  is  the  great  exponent  of  this  principle.  He  saj's  quite 
frankly  that  his  object  in  going  to  school  is  to  rid  himself  of 
the  necessity  of  toiling  with  his  hands.  The  remedy  which  is 
proposed  by  persons  who  have  never  done  a  full  day's  work 
with  their  hands  is  to  inculcate  the  dignity  of  labour.  The 
cure  for  that  form  of  cant  is  five  hours'  work  at  some  uncon- 
genial task,  a  coarse  bite  in  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  or  factory, 
and  then  five  hours  more,  with  the  prospect  of  receiving  thirty 
shillings  or  its  equivalent  at  the  end  of  a  week  and  pubhc 
charity  at  the  end  of  a  life  of  such  lab  our.  Handiwork  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  identical  with  or  but  little  removed  from 
slavery.  In  olden  times  men  avoided  it  by  entering  the  ranks 
of  the  clerics  or  going  to  the  wars.  Now  they  strive  to  eman- 
cipate their  boy^  by  sending  them  to  school,  resolute  that  they 
shall  not  continue  to  endure  the  yoke  and  the  additional  res- 
ponsibility of  free  men  to  support  themselves  when  they  can 
work  no  longer.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  workman 
sends  his  boy  to  school  as  the  first  step  towards  compelling 
others  to  toil  for  his  support. 

Or  we  might  arrive  at  the  principles  of  education  by  a  his- 
torical enquiry  into  the  methods  which  were  employed  in  a 
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simpler  society  than  our  own,  and  that  is  a  labour  to  which 
professors  of  education  might  well  apply  themselves.  The 
school  is  a  late  product  of  civilization  and  a  sign  of  the  com- 
plexity of  life.  In  the  outset  the  child  was  educated  in  the 
home  and  instructed  in  all  those  principles  which  would  serve 
to  make  a  man  of  him.  Until  our  own  day  schools  were  em- 
ployed merely  as  useful  adjuncts  to  the  home  where  perfection 
might  be  attained  in  the  lesson  of  obedience.  In  time,  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  those  years  of  leisure  to  give  to  boys  some 
information  which  was  of  interest  and  might  possibly  be  useful 
at  some  future  time. 

All  those  useful  arts  of  life,  which  in  olden  times  were 
acquired  unconsciously  in  the  home,  are  now  taught  in  the 
school  in  a  clumsy  way, — the  correct  employment  of  the  visit- 
ing card,  the  limits  within  which  the  invitation  may  be  issued, 
the  relation  which  should  exist  between  the  chaperone  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  debutante  and  the  youth  on  the  other,  the 
advance  without  shyness,  and  retreat  without  appearance  of 
humiUation.  The  real  virtues  which  might  be  developed  in 
the  home  are  lost  under  this  thin  veneer  which  i.^  furnished  by 
the  schools. 

Eventually  the  good  word  schooling  was  wrested  from  its 
original  meaning  and  came  to  signify  a  process  of  receiving  in- 
struction. Knowledge  and  knowing  was  expected  to  accom- 
plish everything,  and  it  was  entirely  forgotten  that  learning 
must  be  assimilated  and  made  part  of  Hfe.  The  boy  was  to  be 
made  into  a  kind  of  reasoning  machine  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  that  new  device  which  one  may  see  in  a  butcher's 
shop,  which  will  weigh  your  meat  and  calculate  the  price  at 
the  same  time.  It  was  shrewdly  observed  that  this  process 
was  useful  in  equipping  a  boy  for  getting  on  in  the  world,  and 
the  product  of  these  schools  went  forth  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer. Henceforth  instruction  was  the  thing.  Knowledge 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  ideal  of  attainment,  and  education 
was  forced  into  its  shy  retreat. 

So  here  we  are :  the  high  aim  of  education  abandoned 
the  universities  of  America  frankly  teaching  trades,  the  univer- 
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sities  of  England  casting  away  their  tradition  of  learning,  its 
preservation  and  advancement,  and  yet  too  timid  to  accept 
the  American  ideal  in  its  entirety.  The  consensus  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  now  is  that  we  must  have  a  new  edu- 
cation, and  that  it  is  in  Germany  we  shall  find  it.  In  England 
there  shall  be  less  classics,  in  the  United  States  more  science. 
The  Germans  are  not  afraid  of  conclusions  which  are  the  result 
of  a  logical  process.  We  in  our  philosophy,  education,  and 
poUtics  always  stop  short  of  the  inevitable  end.  Accordingly 
we  propose  for  ourselves  a  system  which  shall  include  a  Httle 
classics,  a  httle  science,  and  a  httle  technical  training,  edu- 
cating the  boy  by  books  and  teaching  him  a  trade  at  the  same 
time.  We  have  been  trying  with  rather  inconclusive  results 
to  train  the  mind  which  no  man  has  seen:  let  us  now  deal 
with  the  body  which  we  can  see. 

So  soon  as  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  minds  of  boys 
were  not  much  improved  by  the  process  known  as  education, 
attention  was  turned  to  their  bodies  and  various  systems  of 
physical  exercise  were  introduced.  At  first  these  exercises 
were  done  in  a  hard,  mechanical  way,  and  succeeded  only  in 
producing  an  abnormal  musculature  without  educating  the 
system  to  a  co-ordination  and  control  of  the  various  groups  of 
muscles  for  the  performance  of  useful  acts.  The  owners  de- 
veloped into  the  type  of  the  professional  athlete  in  whom  hyper- 
trophy was  gained  at  the  expense  of  elasticity,  competent  to 
perform  certain  muscular  feats  whereby  the  system  became 
still  more  rigid  and  incapable  of  acquiring  new  habits.  Even 
to-day  in  the  American  schools  it  is  common  to  see  pupils  with 
the  bodies  of  men  and  the  minds  of  boys  as  a  result  of  persist- 
ent exercises  which  are  divorced  from  utihty.  This  cult  of 
the  body  is  not  new  either.  The  Greeks  educated  the  body; 
but  their  object  was  the  attainment  of  the  perfection  of 
beauty  and  a  heightened  perception  of  it.  Our  object 
appears  to  be  to  produce  athletes  for  the  adornment  of  the 
drawing-room. 

The  German  method  has  produced  remarkable  results, 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  it  would  be  equally  well  adapted 
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to  our  needs,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  adopt  it  in  its  entirety. 
We  should  as  well  expect  that  we  could  successfully  engraft 
upon  our  individualistic  and  lawless  natures  a  system  of  rigid 
militarism. 

The  Germans  have  made  the  simple  discovery  that  a  boy 
who  is  destined  to  become  a  barber  requires  a  different  training 
from  that  which  is  suitable  for  a  boy  who  is  to  become  a  phy- 
sician. But  we  are  not  so  brutal  as  that.  The  American 
theory  in  the  past  has  been  that  all  boys  shall  be  given  an  equal 
opportunity  by  handicapping  them  equally  with  the  loss  of 
eight  years  spent  in  school,  learning  something  useful,  which 
in  the  end  has  turned  out  to  be  useless  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. The  futility  of  the  old  method  has  been  so  clearly  appre- 
hended that  there  is  now  a  strong  resolution  to  modify  or 
replace  it  by  a  technical  training.  In  this  new  education  also 
lurks  the  fallacy  of  utilitarianism  and  the  paradox  that  he  who 
seeks  shall  not  find. 

If  we  could  see  steadily  that  all  education  is  one,  though 
there  be  many  roads  to  it,  we  should  find  a  way  out.  But  if  of 
technical  education  we  erect  a  system  obviously  and  nakedly 
designed  to  make  of  a  boy  a  more  subservient  tool,  a  less  re- 
luctant part  of  the  machine  which  we  have  created  for  our- 
selves, the  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  If  our  direct 
aim  is  not  to  make  the  individual  more  sensitive,  more  beau- 
tiful even,  but  consciously  to  attempt  to  make  him  more  effi- 
cient, better  quahfied  for  his  job,  we  shall  end  by  treating  him 
as  if  he  were  a  jack-plane  or  a  chisel.  If  he  is  elected  to  turn 
a  screw-driver  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  only  the  supinator 
longus  muscle  shall  be  developed :  all  else  would  be  an  obvious 
waste  of  time.  Possibly  it  would  be  an  advantage  that  a  man 
who  operates  only  one  machine  in  a  shop  shall  be  taught  to 
operate  a  machine  of  a  different  kind ;  so  that,  when  he  is  out 
of  work  in  one  department  he  may  have  resort  to  another,  or 
when  a  strike  occurs  the  employer  shall  have  a  diversity  of 
gifts  at  his  disposal. 

This  low  view  is  a  very  common  one,  which  looks  to  in- 
creased efficiency  as  part  of  a  machine  without  any  reference 
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to  the  education  of  the  man;  and  this  is  the  fallacy  which  lurks 
at  the  root  of  that  technical  education  in  which  all  EkigUsh- 
speaking  people  now  beUeve  that  safety  Hes.  Therefore,  our 
boys  shall  have  in  addition  to  their  books  a  f  jw  weeks  course 
in  plumbing,  in  plastering,  in  carpentry,  who  have  never  held 
a  tool  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  to  work  in  a  disdainful, 
dilettante  way  as  if  they  are  not  in  reality  plumbers,  plasterers, 
and  carpenters,  but  shall  cast  off  the  character  which  they  are 
assuming  when  they  shed  their  over-alls  and  put  on  their  white 
shirts. 

Upon  the  value  of  this  kind  of  technical  education  we  may 
gain  some  opinion  if  we  revert  to  the  image  of  the  seal.  If  we 
were  to  put  him  in  an  aquarium  and  teach  him  to  secure  his 
food,  we  should  have  an  analogue  of  the  boy  in  a  technical 
school.  There  are  no  observations,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  upon 
the  results  of  the  method ;  but  possibly  the  professor  would  be 
wasting  his  own  time  and  the  time  of  the  seal,  probably  doing 
him  an  injury  by  creating  the  impression  in  his  mind  that  the 
agihty  he  was  acquiring  in  leaping  for  dead  fish  would  be  of 
equal  value  when  he  was  obliged  to  find  food  for  himself.  The 
way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  is  to  do  it,  and  that  is  as  true  for 
boys  a^  it  is  for  seals. 

Whatever  the  State  does  it  does  badly.  Its  propagation 
of  religion  ended  in  failure.  Its  attempt  at  education  has  not 
succeeded,  and  all  persons  must  be  in  agreement  that  the  sys- 
tem which  is  now  in  vogue  has  had  a  fair  test.  In  England 
and  Wales  during  the  year  1907  only  one  and-a-haK  per  cent,  of 
men  and  women  who  married  were  incapable  of  signing  the 
register.  In  1840  the  percentage  was  33  for  men  and  50  for 
women.  The  fabric  which  we  have  erected  is  so  vast,  and  its 
failure  would  be  so  appalling,  that  we  refuse  to  admit  that  there 
are  signs  of  decay  and  that  it  must  come  to  the  ground.  The 
remedy  for  this  form  of  foolishness  is  that  we  should  look  at  the 
facts.  Men  who  are  concerned  about  keeping  the  business  of 
the  world  moving  are  aware  of  them,  and  by  actual  experience 
of  life  they  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Montaigne 
when  he  declared:  "those  which  according  to  one  common 
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fashion  undertake  with  one  self-same  lesson  and  like  manner 
of  education  to  direct  many  spirits  of  diverse  forms  and  differ- 
ent humours,  it  is  no  marvel  if  among  a  multitude  of  children 
they  scarce  meet  with  two  or  three  that  reap  any  good  fruit 
by  their  discipline  or  that  come  to  any  perfection." 

The  machinery  of  society  has  outgrown  the  capacity  to 
manage  it.  Those  in  control  are  calmly  ignoring  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  State  and  are  now  engaged  in  organizing  a 
system  of  education  of  their  own.  Of  this  I  shall  offer  one 
illustration. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  held  in  1907  education  was  the  principal  subject 
of  discussion.  This  Association  is  composed  of  1000  members 
representing  all  the  railways  in  America.  They  have  in  their 
immediate  employ  400,000  men.  They  have  charge  of  the 
design,  construction,  and  repair  of  all  the  railway  rolling  stock 
in  America.  Their  philosophy  of  education  in  the  abstract 
may  not  be  as  illuminating  as  Plato's,  but  their  opinion  upon 
the  kind  of  training  which  will  make  boys  adapted  to  their 
environment  must  have  a  very  high  value.  The  short  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  have  estabhshed  schools  of  their  own  in 
their  own  works,  where  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  as  preliminary  to  a  special  training  in  the  designing, 
making,  and  working  of  machines. 

In  commenting  upon  this  system  Professor  Hibbard,  of 
Cornell,  himself  "engaged  in  the  professional  business  of  educa- 
tion" said,  "the  bare  fact  of  the  establishment  of  this  course  is  a 
severe  arraignment  of  pubUc  school  education."  The  N^w  York 
Central  Lines  was  the  first  to  initiate  the  movement  in  1900, 
under  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Deems,  and  the  management 
,  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Cross,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Russel.  Since  that  time  it 
has  extended  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  under  Mr.  H.  H. 
Vaughan,  to  the  Santa  F6,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
and  the  Michigan  Central ;  and,  as  Mr.  Cross  affirmed,  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  each  railroad  will  have  a  system  of  its 
own.     One  of  the  members  made  the  acute  observation  that 
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the  only  other  place  where  an  efficient  system  of  education  was 
in  vogue  was  in  the  State  Reformatory  for  boys  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  commit  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  the 
people.  At  the  Convention  of  1908,  a  committee  reported  that 
this  new  system  was  the  most  important  influence  introduced 
into  railroad  organization  during  the  present  generation.  This 
is  the  exact  antithesis  of  technical  training.  The  schools  are 
brought  into  the  shops  by  private  enterprise  instead  of  the 
shops  being  brought  into  the  schools  by  pubUc  subsidy.  The 
practical  and  theoretical  are  so  thoroughly  united  that  ''  the 
grease  of  the  shop  is  Hterally  rubbed  into  the  lesson  sheets." 

In  quite  this  fashion  were  those  craftsmen  educated  who 
built  the  p^Tamids,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  we  must  admit  that  the  results  were  fairly  satisfac- 
tory, especially  when  we  reflect  upon  our  own  achievements  in 
the  building  line  during  the  past  five  hundred  years.  All 
work  is  one,  and  there  is  no  essential  distinction  between  work 
and  play.  A  professional  golf -player  is  believed  to  have  joy  in 
his  work  and  yet  his  occupation  is  no  different  from  that  of  the 
man  who  has  been  trained  from  his  youth  upward  to  stand 
upon  the  steel  framework  of  a  bridge  and  place  with  swiftness, 
accuracy,  and  force  successive  blows  of  a  long-handled  hammer 
upon  the  head  of  a  red-hot  rivet.  One  of  the  best  amateur 
golf  players  I  ever  knew  was  so  trained,  and  he  informed  me 
that  both  occupations  gave  him  the  same  deUght. 

A  boy  who  is  to  practise  a  craft  cannot  begin  too  soon  if  he 
is  to  make  it  a  part  of  himself.  He  must  begin  early  when  his 
muscular  sense  is  easily  impressed,  and  qualify  himself,  not  for 
any  one  work  but  for  all  work.  Then  he  wiU  perform  all  tasks 
with  joy.  Those  precious  years  of  youth  our  boys  spend  in 
schools  with  books,  striving  to  develop  a  mind  which  is  not  there 
to  develop,  and  allowing  a  body  to  lie  idle  until  it  has  become 
too  fixed  to  acquire  a  habit  as  part  of  itself.  Our  workmen  are 
as  inefficient  as  they  are  because  they  have  never  learned  a 
trade,  never  impressed  it  upon  their  muscular  sense,  never  made 
it  a  part  of  themselves.  They  are  amateurs,  and  will  never  be 
anything  else  no  matter  how  long  they  may  continue  to  exercise 
their  calling. 
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Those  schools  for  young  children,  in  which  instructive 
diversions,  object-lessons,  and  healthful  games  are  prominent 
features  have  their  use  as  a  protest  if  not  of  fulfilment.  Froe- 
bel  was  right  in  his  attempt  to  give  to  children  employment 
suited  to  their  years  and  nature,  to  strengthen  their  bodies, 
exercise  their  senses,  employ  the  waking  mind,  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  nature,  cultivate  especially  the  heart  and  tem- 
per, and  lead  them  to  the  foundation  of  all  living, — ^unity  with 
themselves.  But  in  time  the  garden  of  children  was  trans- 
formed into  a  school-room  where  an  immature  woman  presides 
over  such  employment  as  plaiting  straw  and  singing  about  the 
bluebird  on  the  branch.  The  technical  training  of  which  so 
much  is  heard  is  already  falling  to  a  similar  level.  A  grown 
boy  is  set  to  making  a  rolling-pin;  and  if  he  shows  imusual 
aptitude  for  the  task,  his  product  is  bedecked  with  a  ribbon  and 
suspended  in  the  family  sitting-room. 

The  master  mechanics  have  given  us  a  hint;  but  being 
actuated  not  by  philanthropy  but  by  business  they  cannot 
take  boys  at  a  sufficiently  early  age  or  give  to  them  the  con- 
sideration proper  to  tender  years.  If  the  public  funds  which 
are  now  bestowed  upon  schools  were  handed  over  to  railway 
corporations  or  other  bodies  of  men  equally  intelligent,  they 
could  receive  boys  of  eight  years  of  age,  train  their  bodies  not 
for  one  work  but  for  all  work,  and  by  training  their  bodies 
train  their  minds.  Books  are  composed  of  words,  and  words 
are  a  poor  substitute  for  things.  A  boy  who  really  masters 
a  proposition  about  angles  in  Euclid  has  learned  to  think 
straight.  With  a  saw  and  a  mitre-box  he  learns  to  think 
straight,  to  do  straight,  and  he  learns  about  angles  besides. 
He  acquires  seK-control  and  mastery  by  striving  with  material 
wood  to  convert  square  into  round  by  means  of  cutting  tools, 
by  subduing  iron  with  fire  and  file,  and  by  compelling  the  earth 
to  yield  fruit  after  its  kind.  By  converting  ugliness  into  beauty 
with  colour  and  form  he  has  learned  the  first  lesson  in  art.  All 
boys  would  then  be  trained  muscularly,  intellectually,  and 
aesthetically  up  to  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  individual. 
The  law  of  natural  selection  would  have  free  play,  and  from 
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this  sure  ground  the  boy  could  proceed  according  to  his  bent 
of  mind  and  become  craftsman,  scholar,  scientist,  or  artist,  and 
excel  as  an}^  one. 

From  this  studium  generale  each  pupil  would  proceed  to 
the  task  for  which  by  nature  he  was  designed.  The  tragedy  of 
life  does  not  he  in  the  essential  unworthiness  of  the  individual, 
but  in  his  unfitness  for  his  environment,  in  his  relative  ineffi- 
ciency and  consequent  joylessness.  Men  are  occupying  pulpits 
who  would  make  splendid  figures  as  pugilists  or,  if  they  hved  in 
the  olden  times,  as  pirates  on  their  own  quarter-decks. 
Through  a  disinterested  love  of  art  men  are  painting  pictures 
which  the  world  does  not  want,  when  they  might  be  skilled 
workmen,  master  craftsmen,  putting  life  and  beauty  into  the 
things  of  daily  need  and  winning  for  themselves  independence, 
content,  and  joy. 

The  reason  why  the  art  of  our  own  time  is  sterile  is  because 
it  is  apart  from  life  and  divorced  from  utihty.  The  history  of  aes- 
thetics teaches  us  that  a  fine  craftsmanship  underUes  art  and 
that  artists  are  only  bred  from  a  race  of  craft  >men.  If  we  train 
the  craftsmen  the  artist  will  take  care  of  himself.  ^\Tien  we 
learn  that  the  sculptor  is  fellow  to  the  stone-cutter,  we  shall 
have  good  craftsmen  engaged  in  pleasurable,  gainful,  and 
pleasing  employments,  instead  of  bad  artists  lacking  in  creative 
power.  Accordingly  each  boj',  as  Rousseau  advises,  "  should 
learn  an  honest  trade,  not,  therefore,  that  of  embroiderer, 
gilder,  tailor,  musician,  comedian,  or  writer,  but  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter,"  for  example.  The  idolatrous  worship  of  uniform- 
ity which  has  been  substituted  for  the  true  knowledge  of  edu- 
cation is  worse  than  a  condition  of  universal  ignorance  of  all 
but  that  which  individual  experience  teaches. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  convenience  that  a  craftsman  should  be 
able  to  read  and  to  write,  that  he  should  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  process  by  which  numbers  are  added,  subtracted,  mul- 
tipKed,  and  divided;  and  nature  has  indicated  the  time  during 
which  such  information  could  most  conveniently  be  acquired, 
if  it  has  not  already  been  acquired  unconsciously.  In  the 
mental  development  of  every  boy  there  occurs  a  period  of  un- 
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usual  stupidity  lasting  about  two  years.  It  extends,  as  a  rule, 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  year,  and  might  well  be 
utilized  for  a  more  formal  instruction  by  means  of  books.  Such 
a  process  would  relegate  words  to  their  proper  position. 

Having  failed  to  apprehend  that  education  may  come 
through  the  avenue  of  other  senses  than  the  eyes,  we  have  laid 
too  much  stress  upon  the  value  of  reading.  The  educative 
value  of  the  process  depends  somewhat  upon  what  one  reads, 
but  the  main  result  of  shortening  workmen's  hours  of  labour  is 
that  they  have  more  time  to  read  the  newspapers.  The  plea- 
sure which  every  child  and  most  men  derive  from  a  book  is  phy- 
sical, not  mental.  The  contrast  of  the  black  letters  upon  the 
white  page,  the  arrangement  of  letters  in  words  of  unequal 
length,  the  contexture  of  words  in  lines,  sentences,  and  para- 
graphs, exercises  a  curious  fascination  when  perceived  by  the 
eye.  This  phenomenon  is  not  pecuUar  to  the  child  alone,  but 
is  observed  amongst  other  animals.  If  a  hen  be  placed  upon 
its  back  so  that  its  eyes  are  fixed  upon  a  white  line,  it  will  lie 
entranced  in  that  position.  A  cat  may  have  its  whole  atten- 
tion absorbed  by  a  piece  of  coloured  glass,  and  nothing  is  more 
common  than  the  hypnotic  effect  which  is  produced  upon  hos- 
pital patients  by  a  shifting,  shining  object  upon  which  they 
are  directed  to  fix  their  gaze.  The  main  object  of  reading, 
then,  is  to  distract  the  attention,  to  divert  the  mind ;  but  the 
mind  which  has  never  dwelt  upon  any  subject  whatever  does 
not  require   distraction  or  diversion. 

It  is  only  by  this  means  that  we  can  attain  to  a  civilization 
once  more,  by  each  one  doing  his  own  work  and  doing  it  well, 
by  going  about  it  quietly  all  the  days  of  his  life.  A  man  who  is 
a  rail-splitter  or  a  tanner  by  nature  and  environment  will  not 
split  rails  or  tan  hides  well  if  to-morrow  he  expects  to  be  called 
upon  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  a  nation.  By  this  con- 
tinual eruption  of  material  from  the  lower  strata  our  society  is 
in  a  condition  of  surge  and  tumult  and  cannot  clarify  itself.  We 
have  been  proclaiming  that  all  men  are  free.  If  we  were  to 
declare  that  all  men  are  slaves,  we  should  solve  our  social  pro- 
blem and  be  stating  the  truth  besides.     If  the  labourer  who 
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digs  in  the  street  could  but  understand  that  the  physician  who 
drives  by  in  his  carriage,  the  rich  man  who  strives  to  look  un- 
conscious in  his  motorcar,  or  the  woman  who  passes  in  all  the 
pomp  of  the  afternoon,  are  hedged  about  as  straitly  as  himself 
he  would  begin  to  do  his  work  with  content  and  end  by  doing 
it  with  joy.  All  work  is  the  same.  None  is  more  menial  than 
another.  Indeed  a  physician  performs  daily  for  no  reward  of- 
fices from  which  the  meanest  servant  would  turn  mth  scorn 
and  loathing.  He  is  educated,  and  sees  the  meaning  of  what 
he  does.  He  does  his  work  deftly  and  takes  a  pleasure  in  the 
doing  of  it. 

In  our  time  we  have  tried  many  experiments  based  upon 
an  assumed  analogy  between  ourselves  and  other  members  of 
the  animal  creation.  We  have  returned  to  Nature.  We  have 
eaten  unbolted  flour.  We  have  subsisted  upon  vegetables 
alone.  We  have  chewed  our  food  to  an  infinity  of  attrition. 
We  have  clothed  ourselves  and  have  gone  naked.  We  have 
abstained  from  alcohol  or  stayed  away  from  church.  We  have 
remained  idle  or  compelled  others  to  work.  We  have  read  the 
newspapers.  We  have  voted.  We  have  educated  ourselves; 
and  although  our  natures  may  have  changed  somewhat  in 
the  comparatively  few  years  during  which  we  have  authentic 
record  of  our  past  career,  probably  it  would  be  a  safe  guess 
that  we  change  so  slowly  that  the  statement  is  true  for  all 
practical  purposes,  that  we  do  not  change,  just  as  the  formula 
''  two  and  two  make  four  "  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  casting 
up  an  account.  Until  we  have  a  new  breed  of  boys  we  can 
well  do  without  a  "  new  education  "  and  have  resort  to  the 
old  method  which  was  in  vogue  during  the  childhood  of  the 
race. 

This  method  is,  in  truth,  the  one  for  which  I  plead.  It  is 
not  new.  It  is  that  "  complete  and  generous  education  that 
fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skiKuUy,  and  magnanimously  all 
the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  It  is 
that  which  many  a  boy  has  received  to  perfection  in  a  country 
home,    who    was    brought    up   by    intelligent,   well-to-do, 
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and  godly  parents  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  school-master 
armed  with  a  short  stick  or  a  dichotomous  piece  of  leather. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  essaj 
with  its  rigid  bounds  and  difficult  form  even  to  indicate  the 
detail  of  a  plan.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  adding  one 
last  word :  that  such  a  system  would  lend  itself  admirably  to  the 
creation  of  that  love  of  country  which  is  called  patriotism  by 
inculcating  the  obligation  of  defending  it ;  it  would  harden  the 
habits  into  morality  and  develop  the  feelings  of  submission  and 
dependence  into  good  manners  and  religion.  In  such  schools 
boys  might  be  "  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave 
men,  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  " ;  of  those  exercises 
they  would  have  an  abundance,  ^'  which  keep  them  healthy, 
nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath,  which  being  tempered  with 
precepts  of  true  fortitude  and  patience  will  turn  into  a  national 
valour  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of  doing  wrong  " ; 
and  "  in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm 
and  pleasant,"  they  would  not  indulge  in  that  "  injury  and 
suUenness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and 
partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth."  That  was 
the  practice  in  the  Greek  schools.  The  pupils  were  trained 
to  fear  the  gods,  to  honour  their  heroes,  to  speak  the  truth, 
to  defend  their  native  land.  We  may  well  compare  this  rich 
and  miscellaneous  grazing  with  "  that  asinine  feast  of  sow- 
thistle  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set  before  them  as  all 
the  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most  docile 
age,"  especially  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  and  of 

Canada. 

Andrew  Macphail 


THE  SITE  OF  A  UNIVEESITY 

SHOULD  a  university  be  placed  in  a  town,  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  city,  or  in  the  country?  The  question  is  an  extremely 
important  one.  It  is  an  interesting  one  for  Canadians  because 
the  rapid  expansion  of  Canada  already  demands  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  institutions  devoted  to  higher  education  in  additional 
centres  throughout  the  Dominion;  the  past  two  years  have 
seen  the  foundation  of  two  provincial  universities  in  Western 
Canada  and  the  passing  of  an  act  to  provide  for  the  reserva- 
tion of  lands  for  the  etabhshment  of  a  third  in  British 
Columbia.  In  the  East,  in  Western  Ontario,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  rapidly  increasing  population  will  require 
another  university  in  addition  to  those  already  existing  at 
Toronto  and  Kingston. 

The  question  of  the  nature  of  the  site  which  should  be 
selected  for  a  Canadian  university  is  one  which  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  general  way  without  direct  reference  to  any  specific 
locality.  This  is  so  because,  in  Canada,  the  universities 
are  established  not  so  much  to  supply  an  existing  want  as  to 
anticipate  the  needs  of  the  future.  Canada  is  in  the  making. 
Her  fate  depends  very  largely  upon  the  actions  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  now  with  the  direction  of  her  policies.  In  establish- 
ing new  universities,  Canadians  must  think  for  the  future. 
It  must  be  their  aim  to  picture  the  probable  nature  of  Canadian 
development  and  to  establish  each  new  university  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  be  able  to  supply  education  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  to  the  future  generations  of  Can- 
adians whom  it  is  intended  to  instruct. 

The  new  imiversities  in  the  North  of  England — at  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Leeds  and  Birmingham — have  been  es- 
tabhshed  to  deal  with  conditions  aheady  existing.  They 
were  founded  to  bring  higher  education,  and  more  complete 
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instruction  in  technical  arts,  to  the  massed  populations  of 
these  great  commercial  cities.  It  was  consequently  necessary 
that  these  institutions  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
cities,  within  easy  reach  of  the  populations  they  are  intended 
to  serve.  In  Canada,  the  conditions  are  quite  different;  in 
choosing  the  site  for  a  new  university  the  comparatively  small 
populations  already  living  in  towns  should  not  be  considered 
so  much  as  the  enormously  greater  numbers  of  Canadians 
who  will  inhabit,  within  a  generation,  a  portion  of  the  Canadian 
lands  at  present  unpeopled. 

In  approaching  the  question,  two  broad  facts  stand  out 
largely;  they  obtrude  themselves  for  consideration  before  any 
of  the  less  general  points  which  bear  upon  the  question.  The 
first  of  them  is — Canada  is  at  present,  and  always  will  be, 
mainly  an  agricultural  country;  the  second  is,  that  a  town- 
living  race  tends  to  deteriorate  physically. 

At  the  present  moment  the  value  of  Canada  *s  agri- 
cultural products  exceeds  the  total  value  of  the  products  of 
her  mines,  of  her  fisheries,  of  her  forests,  and,  if  the  value  of 
the  raw  material  be  subtracted,  of  her  manufactures  in  ad- 
dition ;  also,  62  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  Canada  live 
in  the  country.  Canada  will  always  remain  an  agricultural 
country.  The  largest  part  of  her  wealth  will  always  be 
derived  from  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  greatest  number 
of  her  population  will  always  be  tillers  of  the  earth,  stock- 
raisers  or  foresters.  The  old  days  of  hap-hazard  husbandry 
have  gone.  A  new  era  has  commenced  in  which  it  is  recog- 
nized that  none  but  the  most  intelligent  methods  can  make 
a  farmer  successful.  A  College  of  Agriculture  must  be,  then, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  those  constituting  any  Canadian 
university.  In  order  that  the  different  parts  of  the  univer- 
sity may  be  in  touch  with  one  another  and  constitute  one 
coherent  whole,  they  must  be  placed  close  together.  The 
agricultural  college  can  only  exist  in  the  country;  therefore 
the  necessity  for  its  presence  constitutes  a  strong  argument 
for  giving  the  whole  university  a  rural  situation.  In  an 
article  intended   to   be  read   by  Canadians,  it  is  scarcely 
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necessary  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  instruction  in 
farming.  The  Canadian  Dominion  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments ah-eady  eagerly  support  Experimental  Farms  and 
Schools  of  Agriculture.  These  institutions,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  have  done  much  to  awaken  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  proper  methods  in  farming.  Their 
work  must  be  reinforced  and  completed  by  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  Canadian  universities,  where  the  farmer  may  be  taught 
his  profession  with  the  same  care  and  accuracy  as  the  doctor 
or  lawyer  is  taught  his. 

The  second  consideration,  which  makes  it  desirable  that  a 
university  should  be  placed  in  the  country,  is  urged  strongly 
by  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  which  has 
occurred  in  the  physique  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 
This  Commission  reported  that  town-Uving  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  causes  tending  to  lessen  the  strength  and 
robustness  of  the  bodies  of  those  Uving  in  Great  Britain,  and 
it  reported  that  working-class  families  moving  to  the  towns 
from  the  country  rarely  survive  for  more  than  two  generations 
in  their  new  environment.  The  "  back-to-the-land  "  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  which  aims  at  emptying  the  crowded 
quarters  of  large  towns  and  at  establishing  their  inhabitants 
in  the  country,  has  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  report 
of  this  Commission.  A  similar  condition  of  afifairs  should 
never  exist  in  Canada ;  the  congestion  of  massed  populations 
should  never  be  permitted.  We  Canadians  U\'ing  to-day, 
are  fortunate,  in  developing  our  country,  that  we  start  with 
a  clean  field,  almost  unencumbered  by  mistakes  made  by  our 
predecessors;  we  need  consider  the  future  alone.  It  may 
almost  be  said  that  Canada  has  no  past ;  consequently , there 
are  almost  no  traditions  and  comparatively  few  interests  to 
hamper  her  free  development  along  the  most  favourable 
l^'^cs.  Through  thoughtful  town-building,  directed  by  care- 
fully designed  plans,  and  through  the  education  of  all  the 
people  in  the  principles  of  right-living,  slums  and  the  inevitable 
reflection  of  their  misery  in  the  customs  of  their  inhabitants 
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should  never  come  to  exist  in  Canada,  as  they  do  in  the  old 
world.      In  London  alone,  last  year,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
123,000    destitute    persons    who     received    public    charity. 
Many  of  these,  or  their  parents,  had  come  from  the  country 
to  the  city,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  poorest  and  most 
miserable  of  those  inhabiting  the  slums  of  England's  cities 
are  country  folk  who  have  left  their  fields.    An  agricultural 
population  is  a  nation's  greatest  strength.     Canada  must 
try  to  avoid  the  weakening  from    which  Great  Britain  has 
suffered,  through  the  drain  of  her  agricultural  population  to 
the  cities,  by  making  the  life  of  Canadians  who  live  on  the 
land  more  attractive  to  them.     Education  in  good  methods 
of  farming,  and  research  work  by  which  better  methods  of 
farming  have  been  discovered,  have  done  much  already  to 
make  a  farmer's  life  a  pleasant  one  in   Canada;    but  more 
must  be  done  than  this.    The  status  of  a  farmer  must  be  held 
in  greater  appreciation  than  at  present ;  every  Canadian  must 
learn  to  realize  that  a  good  farmer  is  a  clever  man,  and  that 
the  oldest  and  most  important  profession  on  earth  is  still  well 
worthy  of  being  followed  by  the  most  competent  men.     Uni- 
versities, in  addition  to  giving  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences, 
should  be  centres  for  the  formation  of  tastes  and  of  habits  of 
thought.     It  is  desirable  that  future  generations  of  Canadians 
should  not  believe  that  a  crowded  city  offers  the  most  perfect 
way  of  living;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  universities 
which  are  to  train  Canadians  should  be  so  situated  that  their 
students  may  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with,  and  of  appreciating,  the  much  more  desirable  life  of  a 
properly-ordered  rural  community.     It  was  the  difficulty  of 
movement  through  the  country,  because  of  imperfect  means 
of  transportation,  which  caused  the  growth  of  the  crowded 
centres  of  population  in  the  old  world.     Electric  tramways 
and  cheap  railroad  fares  have  removed  much  of  this  difficulty. 
It  is  almost  certain  that,  in  the  future,  the  individual  citizen 
will  be  able  to  purchase  transportation  even  more  cheaply 
than  at  present.     This  is  so  because  its  cost  to  him  will  be 
reduced  through  the  invention  of  improved  machinery,through 
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more  economical  administration  and,  possibly,  through  the 
public  ownership  of  the  means  of  transportation  and  of  the 
water  powers  and  coal  mines  which  provide  the  power  neces- 
sary for  their  maintenance.  The  change  in  the  character  of 
English  country  hfe  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  motor  cars  is  a  striking  example  of  the  assist- 
ance which  rapid  and  cheap  transport  brings  to  the  farmer. 
Before  motors  were  used,  farmers  Uving  at  any  distance  from 
their  market  were  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads 
and  no  farmer  attempted  to  raise  general  produce  if  his  farm 
was  not  situated  near  a  large  town  or  a  railroad  station.  Now, 
the  farmers  carry  their  own  produce  at  night  by  motor 
waggons  to  morning  markets  at  a  distance  of  from  forty  to 
sixty  miles  from  their  farms,  more  cheaply  than  it  is  possible 
for  the  railroad  companies  to  do  it.  It  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  this  because,  as  a  legacy  from  the  coaching  days  when 
railroads  did  not  exist,  England  possesses  a  magnificent 
system  of  roads.  The  development  of  motor  traction  in 
Great  Britain  i&  one  of  the  important  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  construction  of  good  rural  roads  in  Canada;  and  it 
affords  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  value  to  the  farmer 
of  cheap,  rapid,  and  convenient  transportation;  it  is  also  a 
striking  example  of  the  almost  immediate  benefit  which  im- 
provement in  means  of  transportation  brings  to  a  rural 
population. 

The  two  reasons  which  have  just  been  considered — the 
necessity  of  providing  for  training  in  agriculture  and  of 
giving  students  healthy  surroundings  and  a  love  of  them — 
have  supported  the  contention  that  a  university  should  have 
a  rural  site.  There  is  another  reason,  no  less  obvious  than 
these,  which  suggests  itself  almost  at  once  when  the  question 
of  the  most  suitable  site  for  a  university  is  discussed.  UnUke 
the  first  two,  this  third  consideration  suggests  that  a  uni- 
versity should  be  in  the  centre  of  a  large  population. 

University  students  are  instructed  in  certain  practical 
subjects  which  can  be  taught  to  the  best  advantage  in  large 
cities.     For  example,  doctors  may  learn  the  theory  of  their 
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profession  in  schools,  but  they  can  only  learn  its  practice,  in 
hospitals,  by  actually  treating  patients;  large  hospitals  can 
only  exist  in  large  towns;  consequently,  a  medical  school  is 
handicapped  unless  it  is  situated  in  a  city.  Just  in  the  same 
way,  lawyers  can  learn  much  of  their  profession  in  lecture 
rooms  but  they  can  only  acquire  its  practice  by  experience 
in  the  Law  Courts.  For  these  reasons,  the  final  years  of 
instruction  in  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Law  must  always 
be  taught  to  the  best  advantage  by  institutions  which  are 
directly  connected  with  large  populations.  Probably  the 
instruction  given  during  these  years  can  be  provided  most 
efficiently  by  special  schools  of  law  and  medicine  which  are 
situated  in  a  city  and  administered  by  a  university;  the 
subjects  taught  to  students  of  law  and  medicine  during  the 
first  two  years  of  their  instruction  are  less  special,  and  these 
can  be  taught  as  easily  in  the  country  as  in  the  town.  Con- 
sequently, during  their  first  two  years  of  study,  students 
who  intend  to  follow  these  professions  may  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  students  in  other  faculties  by  attending, 
as  they  do,  a  university  situated  in  the  country.  During  their 
final  years  of  study,  attendance  at  special  schools,  situated  in 
large  centres  of  population,  is  a  necessity;  to  ensure  con- 
tinuity in  the  teaching  of  the  students,  these  schools  must  be 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  university  from  which  the 
students  received  their  primary  education  during  their  first 
two  years  of  work.  In  England,  at  the  present  moment, 
there  is  a  strong  movement  on  foot  amongst  the  medical 
schools  to  establish  a  plan  such  as  that  which  is  described  here. 
It  is  intended  to  divide  the  subjects  in  which  medical  students 
are  instructed  into  two  parts  so  that  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion, which  usually  occupies  two  years,  may  be  received 
in  the  universities.  The  final  years  of  instruction  will  be 
given  by  teaching  bodies  connected  with  the  hospitals,  where 
alone  experience  in  the  practice  of  medicine  can  be  gained. 

The  subjects  studied  in  Faculties  of  Arts,  in  Theological 
Schools  and  in  Faculties  of  Applied  Science  can  be  taught  just 
as  well  in  the  country  as  in  the  town ;  in  a  rural  university, 
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students  intending  to  become  engineers  would  receive  practical 
work,  as  at  present,  during  the  term  in  workshops  and  labora- 
tories connected  with  the  university  and,  during  their  vaca- 
tions, through  actual  employment  in  machine  shops  and  fac- 
tories. One  of  the  advantages  most  often  claimed  for  an  urban 
site  is,  that  a  large  number  of  young  men  and  women  living 
in  the  town  containing  the  university  are  enabled  to  go  to 
college,  because  they  can  attend  lectures  while  still  hving  at 
home.  It  is  also  asserted  to  be  an  advantage  for  those  who 
are  so  situated  that  they  reach  manhood  without  being  forced 
to  break  the  family  ties  which  should  be  so  important  in 
forming  and  strengthening  a  man's  moral  character.  Some 
of  these  things  may  be  true,  but  a  university  is  estabhshed 
for  the  advantage  of  all  those  who  support  it;  it  is  not  right 
that  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  city  should  benefit  particularly 
by  the  presence  of  a  imiversity  supported  by  a  Province  or  a 
district  as  a  whole,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  best  interests 
of  that  university  require  that  its  site  should  be  a  rural  one. 
It  has  happened  in  the  establishment  of  universities  in  the 
United  States  that  local  influence,  rather  than  a  considera- 
tion of  the  best  interests  of  the  universities,  has  been  able  to 
decide  their  situations.  On  page  80  of  the  Third  Report 
(1908)  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  this  fact  is  recognised,  and  unfortunate 
instances  are  cited  in  which  it  has  occurred.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  a  student  living  with  his  parents 
in  the  city  attends  college  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances than  does  one  who  lives  in  a  university  residence  or 
even  in  a  boarding  house.     For  a  student  hving  at  home 

■there  are  always  many  distractions  from  the  continued,  con- 
Itant  reading  necessary  for  a  successful  university  course.  If 
us  family  is  not  a  wealthy  one  and  Uves  in  a  small  house,  it 
pill  often  be  necessary  for  him  to  do  his  evening's  work  in  a 
^  Dving-room  occupied  by  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters ;  the 
facilities  offered  by  a  residential  university,  or  even  by  the 
privacy  of  a  boarding-house  bedroom,  are  more  favourable 
to  successful  work  than  conditions  such  as  these.     Students 
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living  at  home  who  attend  a  university  situated  in  a  large 
town  must  often  come  considerable  distances  to  attend  their 
classes;  this  means  that  in  the  morning  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  spend  some  time  in  travelling  from  their  homes  to  the 
university  and,  in  the  evening,  in  returning  home.  These 
hours  might  be  much  more  healthily  spent  on  the  recreation 
grounds  of  a  residential  rural  university  than  in  close,  often 
unsanitary,  street  cars  and  trains,  or  than  in  tramping  home 
through  the  vicious  streets  of  a  large  city. 

It  is  claimed  that  students  coming  from  the  country  to 
attend  a  university  situated  in  a  city  are  able  to  find  cheaper 
lodgings  there  than  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  obtain 
in  the  small  community  which  would  spring  up  about  a 
rurally  situated  university.  The  accuracy  of  the  claim  is 
questionable;  but,  in  any  case,  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  good,  wholesome  food  and  lodging  can  be  supplied 
more  cheaply  by  the  economical  methods  of  properly  con- 
ducted refectories  and  dormitories  than  by  the  hap-hazard 
housekeeping  of  the  usual  boarding-house  mistress.  Can- 
adians must  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  education  of  university 
students  is  by  no  means  paid  for  by  their  fees.  The  provincial 
imiversities  are  supported  by  taxes  paid  by  the  people; 
therefore,  the  knowledge  imparted  to  students  is  an  asset  of 
the  people,  since  their  money  has  provided  for  its  teaching. 
Canadians  stultify  themselves  if  they  permit  the  knowledge 
for  which  they  pay  to  be  given  to  students  whose  bodies  are 
weak  and  whose  health  is  injured  through  living  in  unsanitary 
boarding-houses.  This  argument  is  no  idle  one.  There  can 
be  very  few  persons  who  have  had  any  connexion  with 
universities  who  cannot  recall  one  or  more  instances  of  healthy 
young  men  who  have  come  from  the  country  to  university 
towns,  who  have  worked  hard,  contracted  tuberculosis  and 
died.  Lodging  houses,  conducted  entirely  according  to  the 
ideas  of  their  half-educated  mistresses,  are  certainly  not  places 
where  students  will  form  invaluable  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
personal  sanitation;  in  properly  conducted  dormitories 
maintained  by  a  university,  they  will  be  drilled  in  habits 
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of  personal  hygiene  which  will  do  much  to  ensure  their  con- 
tinued health.  ''  Healthy  men  and  women  are  a  nation's 
greatest  asset."  Because  of  these  things  it  is  certain  that  the 
health  of  students  can  be  assured  most  easily  if  they  live  in 
dormitories  and  eat  at  refectories  while  they  are  at  the  uni- 
versity ;  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  dormitories  and  refec- 
tories should  form  a  part  of  every  Canadian  university. 
If  other  things  are  equal,  it  is  more  healthy  to  Uve  in  the 
country  than  in  a  town;  for  this  reason  alone,  it  is  desirable 
that  a  Canadian  residential  university  should  not  be  situated 
in  a  city. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  situation  of  a  university  in 
a  city  will  permit  it  to  be  maintained  and  administered  more 
easily  and  more  economically  than  would  be  the  case  were 
it  placed  in  the  country.  This  might  be  so  at  first;  but  the 
advantage  is  not  a  great  nor  a  permanent  one.  Modem 
transport  is  cheap  and  rapid.  By  the  use  of  refrigeration 
and  by  purchasing  large  quantities,  the  dehvery  of  food  stuffs 
and  other  supplies  can  be  made  as  cheaply,  and  probably  more 
quickly,  to  the  university  on  its  own  railroad  siding  in  the 
country  than  would  be  possible  were  it  necessary  for  the  same 
supplies  to  be  distributed  through  a  busy  city  terminus. 

It  is  said  that  a  university  placed  in  the  city  would  be 
in  the  centre  of  things,  while  one  in  the  country  would  be 
isolated  and,  through  lack  of  information,  would  be  out  of 
the  current  of  events  and  would  not  be  in  touch  with  world 
movements.  Because  modem  transport  is  cheap  and  rapid 
this  can  never  be  the  case.  In  Canada,  letters,  papers  and 
postal  packages  from  the  great  centres  of  the  earth  would 
reach  a  university  situated  near  a  city,  almost  as  quickly  as 
they  would  were  the  university  placed  within  that  city's 
limits. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  distinct  prejudice  against  uni- 
versity towns.  Some  persons  think  that  students  who  pass 
the  whole  of  their  college  Ufe  in  a  university  atmosphere 
necessarily  have  wrong  ideas  of  the  active  Ufe  of  the  world, 
that  they  are  handicapped  when  they  come  into  daily  contact 
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with  business  men  because  of  their  misty  ideas  of  the  way  in 
which  the  world's  work  is  done  and  that,  consequently,  they 
are  hable  to  fall  into  error  in  their  treatment  of  practical 
affairs.  Such  fears  for  the  future  of  young  men  taught  at  a 
modern  university  are  groundless,  because  a  modern  university 
trains  men  for  business.  The  University  of  Birmingham,  for 
example,  possesses  a  Faculty  of  Commerce ;  McGill  University, 
among  others,  gives  a  course  in  railroading  which  is  intended 
to  teach  students  the  methods  of  railroad  administration. 
In  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  courses  are  given  by  tried  and 
experienced  men  of  affairs  for  the  express  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing students  for  a  practical  business  life;  again,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  students  may  gain  a  very  excellent  idea  of 
municipal  and  even  of  national  government  while  they  are 
still  at  college.  A  university  placed  in  the  country  may  be 
incorporated  as  a  village  or  a  town.  It  may  elect  its  own 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  the  students  may  thus  be  given  an 
excellent  practical  education  in  pubUc  administration.  A 
striking  example  of  how  men  may  fit  themselves  while  at 
college  for  the  service  of  Government  is  afforded  by  the  Union 
at  Oxford.  This  is  a  student's  society  where  students  gather 
to  discuss  the  politics  of  the  day;  from  this  school  of  public 
duty  have  graduated  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
that  England  has  produced.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that 
those  who  teach  in  a  university  situated  in  a  small  town  are 
liable  to  become  filled  with  an  undue  sense  of  their  own 
importance,  that  they  do  not  receive  the  necessary  stimulus 
for  doing  good  work  under  these  conditions  and  that,  conse- 
quently, after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  they  become  con- 
tented with  small  things.  A  few  years  ago  this  may  have 
been  true,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  and  excellence  of 
periodical  publications,  which  deal,  weekly  or  monthly,  in 
the  fullest  way  with  special  subjects,  has  made  it  possible 
for  every  teacher  or  research  worker  to  be  fully  informed  on 
the  work  done  in  his  subject  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Cheap  transportation  makes  travel  possible  for  everyone, 
and  long  summer  vacations  make  it  easy  for  teachers  to  visit 
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sister  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  ideas  and 
experiences.  Many  modern  universities  arrange  for  an  ex- 
change of  professors  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  their 
teaching  staffs  may  benefit  by  the  stimulus  and  by  the  change 
of  view,  afforded  by  fresh  surroundings.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  same  end,  some  universities  have  arranged  for  years  of 
study  leave,  occurring  at  inter\'als  of  about  five  years,  during 
which  the  members  of  their  staffs  are  sent  away  to  travel  and 
to  study  at  those  centres  from  which  they  will  derive  most 
benefit.  These  measures  obviate  all  of  the  dangers  to  which 
the  mental  life  of  the  staff  of  a  rurally-situated  university 
is  said  to  be  exposed. 

Another  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  an  urban  site 
is  that  students  attending  a  university  placed  in  a  city  have 
an  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  leading  men.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  vast 
majority  of  students  attending  a  imiversity  in  a  large  city 
never  meet  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  that  city. 
On  the  contrary,  it  often  happens,  because  the  university  is 
in  the  city  and  the  leading  men  are  seen  or  heard  of  almost 
daily,  that  the  university  authorities  do  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  persuading  representative  men  in  public  or 
private  life  to  address  the  students  at  the  imiversity  from 
time  to  time.  In  a  rural  university  big  men  are  not  sc 
famihar  that  their  \dsits  are  unheeded;  addresses  from  those 
who  are  intimately  connected  with  important  movements 
are  sought  after  and  well-received,  and  they  often  form  an 
important  part  of  the  academic  life  of  a  university  situated 
in  the  country. 

Some  persons  would  have  students  taught  in  the  city 
in  order  that  they  might  learn,  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible, 
to  recognise  the  dangers  which  beset  mankind.  This  argu- 
ment is  often  weighted  by  reference  to  Mr  Kiphng's  simile,  which 
runs  something  in  this  way: — It  is  well  to  introduce  a  dog  to 
soap  and  booth  lacking  before  he  has  cut  his  teeth;  he  will 
not  be  able  to  consume  much  of  either  and  he  will  not  be  very 
ill,  but  he  will  learn  to  avoid  both.     If  the  dog  gets  his  teeth 
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before  he  meets  soap  and  bootblacking,  he  will  swallow 
much  of  them  and  be  very  ill  indeed.  The  argument  is  fal- 
lacious, since  dogs  and  men  may  be  taught  to  recognise,  and 
avoid,  unwholesome  things  without  exposing  themselves  to 
their  ill  effects. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  advantages  offered  by 
a  rural  site  for  a  university  comes  the  fresh  air,  with  the 
unlimited  opportimity  for  exercise  for  the  students  and  staff. 
A  modem  university  must  concern  itself  not  only  with  the 
education  of  the  minds  but  also  with  the  development  of  the 
bodies  of  its  members;  it  must,  to  reach  its  highest  function, 
turn  out  strong  men  governed  by  strong  minds.  At  present, 
almost  all  the  efforts  of  many  universities  are  devoted  to 
the  training  of  the  minds  of  its  students ;  in  the  future,  through 
care  in  ensuring  healthy  living  conditions,  through  the  organi- 
sation of  outdoor  exercise  and  through  gymnasium  work, 
the  universities  must  give  more  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  students'  bodies.  In  one  or  two  of  the  American 
universities  physical  exercise  has  become  compulsory,  and 
already  it  has  been  considered  seriously  whether  the  passing 
of  successive  physical  examinations  should  not  occupy  the 
same  position  as  is  now  filled  by  examinations  of  his  mental 
capacity  in  deciding  whether  a  student  is  fitted  to  continue 
his  college  course.  This  suggestion  will  seem  unpractical 
only  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
physical  instruction  in  the  best  of  the  American  universities 
and  of  the  benefit  which  this  instruction  has  brought  to  stu- 
dents. The  experience  of  the  large  towns  in  Europe  has 
shown  clearly  the  terrible  effect  of  prolonged  city  life  upon 
mankind; — ^the  findings  of  the  British  Royal  Commission 
have  been  mentioned  already.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
Canadian  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  similar 
evils  from  arising  in  Canada's  portion  of  this  Continent: 
a  university  situated  in  the  country  can  easily  make  the 
happy  years  spent  by  a  student  at  his  college  so  pleasant 
that  a  permanent  taste  for  rural  life  will  become  implanted 
in  him;  and  by  the  proximity  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
which  undoubtedly  must  be  an  important  factor  in  any  com- 
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prehensive  scheme  for  the  higher  education  of  Canadians, 
students  attending  the  university  can  be  given  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  something  of  the  best  way  of  living  in  the  country; 
among  other  things,  they  will  leam  to  appreciate  that  suc- 
cessful farming  demands  ability  of  no  smaU  order  in  the 
farmer. 

If  the  university  is  situated  in  the  country,  and  if  the 
students  live  and  are  fed  in  college  buildings,  those  respon- 
sible for  the  direction  of  the  university  have  much  more 
control  over  students  and  staff  alike;  consequently,  more 
comprehensive  programmes  of  work  and  more  profitable 
amusements  can  be  organised  and  carried  out  than  is  possible 
in  a  imiversity  built  in  a  city. 

If  a  university  is  placed  in  the  country,  it  becomes 
the  centre  of  all  the  movement  in  the  little  town  which 
inevitably  springs  up  around  it.  Such  a  condition  will 
do  much  to  cultivate  a  feehng  of  loyalty  to  the  university 
and  its  work,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult — ^if  not  impossible 
— to  create  in  an  urban  university,  where  the  students  are 
constantly  subjected  to  the  distractions  of  a  large  town; 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a  strong  college  spirit 
in  a  university  placed  in  a  large  town  is  the  experience  of  the 
great  majority  of  universities  with  urban  sites.  Most  men 
attending  such  universities  become  individualists  and  they 
graduate  without  any  of  the  training  in  co-operation  and 
*'  team-play  "  which  should  be  an  important  part  of  the 
education  of  men  who  intend  to  make  their  Uving  by  pur- 
suits in  which  the  co-operation  of  others  is  a  necessity.  Men 
who  have  taken  no  interest  in  the  administration  of  college 
affairs  and  who  have  had  no  sense,  while  they  were  at  college, 
of  their  individual  responsibility  for  the  right  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  whole  student  body,  will  have  no  sense 
of  their  responsibility  as  citizens  when  they  leave  the 
imiversity  and  comimence  to  take  part  in  the  larger  Ufe  of  the 
town  and  of  the  nation.  A  man  who  possesses  a  good  college 
spirit  and  is  willing  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  student 
body  as  a  whole  will  possess,  almost  invariably,  pubhc  spirit 
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and  will  be  willing  to  devote  part  of  his  thoughts  and  energies 
to  the  direction  of  public  affairs  when  he  leaves  his  university. 
Canada  sorely  needs  well-educated  and  public-spirited  men 
to  direct  her  development.  It  must  be  a  function  of  Canadian 
universities  to  train  men  of  this  type;  they  can  do  so  most 
easily  if  they  provide  residences  and  dining-halls  for  their 
students  and  if  they  are  situated  outside  of  large  towns. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  a  rural  situation  is 
that  it  makes  it  possible  to  ensure  the  non-existence  of 
many  of  those  objectionable  amusements  which  some  of  the 
denizens  of  cities  are  anxious  to  supply  for  students. 

Two  important  items,  the  cost  of  estabhshing  and  of 
maintaining  a  university,  are  less  in  the  country  than  in  the 
town.  If  the  site  for  a  university  must  be  purchased,  it 
is  an  economy  for  it  to  be  selected  in  the  country  where  land 
is  cheap.  The  rent  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  staff  of  a 
university  to  pay  for  their  houses  is  smaller  in  the  country 
than  in  the  town;  consequently,  a  university  placed  in  the 
country  will  find  it  possible  to  effect  a  saving  in  the 
salaries  of  those  whom  it  employs. 

Letters  which  mentioned  the  points  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  were  sent  to  some  of  those  men  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  who  are  most 
qualified,  by  their  experience  and  position,  to  express  an 
authoritative  opinion  on  matters  connected  with  higher  educa- 
tion. These  persons  were  invited  to  consider  the 
matter  in  a  general  way.  They  were  told  expressly  that 
it  was  a  desire  to  obtain  an  impartial  discussion  of  the 
question  which  had  led  to  the  request  for  their  opinion; 
only  four  of  them  refused  to  give  one.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
the  famous  head  of  the  University  of  Birmingham,  refused 
to  express  an  opinion  concerning  the  site  of  a  Canadian 
university,  although  he  believes  that  a  university  which 
possesses  a  residential  system  for  housing  its  students  will 
prove  to  be  the  more  desirable  type  of  institution. 

In  reading  the  letters,  it  becomes  evident  that  President 
Hall,  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  was 
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entirely  correct  when  he  wrote  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  an 
unbiassed  opinion  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  an  urban 
and  a  rural  site  for  a  university  from  the  heads  of  colleges, 
because  they  are  *'  committed  by  the  situation  of  their 
own  institutions  and  make  .  .  special  pleas  defending  their 
status  quo^  Some  of  the  repUes  received  from  the  presi- 
dents of  universities  placed  in  towns  are  certainly  not  well- 
balanced  considerations  of  the  question  under  discussion; 
one  or  two  of  the  replies  received  from  the  heads  of  univer- 
sities placed  in  the  country  err  in  the  same  way. 

Five  of  the  opinions  received  were  in  favour  of  an  urban 
situation;  eleven  favoured  a  sub-urban  situation;  while  nine 
maintained  that  a  university  could  accompUsh  its  functions 
best  if  it  were  placed  in  a  distinctly  rural  situation.  Those 
who  favoured  an  urban  site  were  President  Hadley  of  Yale 
University,  President  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California, 
President  Miers  of  the  University  of  London,  England,  Sir 
William  Mulock  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  Pre- 
sident Burwash,  of  Victoria  College,  Toronto.  The  most 
important  of  the  reasons  advanced  in  support  of  an  urban 
site  was  that  students  living  in  the  city  have  an  opportunity, 
while  at  college,  of  coming  in  contact  with  business  men 
and  of  seeing  something  of  the  way  in  which  the  business 
world  is  conducted.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
the  average  student,  attending  a  university  situated  in  the 
city,  rarely  comes  in  contact  with  business  men  and,  conse- 
quently, has  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  any  real  insight 
into  business  matters. 

The  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  has  certainly  had 
better  opportunities  than  any  other  man  in  America  for 
observing  the  conditions  under  which  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada  have  been  estabhshed  and  are 
carrying  out  their  work.  He  beUeves  that  'Hhe  university 
should  possess  dormitories  so  that  its  site  may  well  be  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  city."  Those  who  agree  with  him  in 
favouring  a  suburban  site  are  President  Judson,  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Chicago ;  Dr.  Van  Hise,  who  is  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Wesbrook,  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Minnesota;  Dr. 
Chas.  W.  Eliot,  who  was  until  recently  the  President  of 
Harvard  University;  L.  H.  Bailey,  the  Director  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  of  the 
University  of  Manchester;  Dr.  J.  G.  Foster,  the  Provost  of  the 
University  College  in  the  University  of  London,  England; 
Alfred  Mosely,  the  well-known  English  EducationaUst; 
Professor  Dale,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion at  McGill  University;  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Gaskell,  of  Cambridge 
University. 

Among  those  who  believe  that  a  university  supported  by  a 
Canadian  Province  will  derive  most  benefit  from  a  rural  site 
are  Dr.  Clark  Murray,  of  McGill  University ;  President  D.  Starr 
Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University;  President 
Hall,  of  Clark  University,Massachusetts ;  the  Honourable  James 
Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington;  Professor 
Finlay,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education 
at  Manchester;  Sir  Donald  Macalister,  the  head  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow;  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Adami,  of  McGill 
University. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  limits  imposed  on  a  magazine 
article  make  it  impossible  to  quote  at  length  from  the  thought- 
ful letters  of  those  who  have  expressed  their  opinion.  Almost 
all  of  the  points  brought  up  in  their  letters  have  been  touched 
upon  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper.  In  reading  the 
letters  it  is  very  evident  that  their  authors  are  almost 
unanimous  in  the  facts  upon  which  they  base  their  con- 
clusions; their  opinions  concerning  the  type  of  site  which 
should  be  chosen  for  a  university  vary  only  because  of  the 
dissimilarity  in  their  ideas  of  the  duties  which  a  university 
should  fulfil  in  a  new  country. 

It  is  evident  that  a  site  in  a  town  offers  a  university 
many  advantages  which  the  country  cannot  provide  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  'rural  situation  offers  many  advantages 
which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  in  a  city.    To  some,  the 
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advantages  offered  by  an  urban  site  seem  all  important  and 
they  advise  the  placing  of  the  university  in  a  city;  to 
others  the  advantages  of  a  rural  site  seem  the  more  desirable. 
The  majority  of  those  who  expressed  their  opinions  appre- 
ciated the  advantages  of  sites  of  both  types  and  endeavoured 
to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  advantages  of  each  by 
advocating  a  suburban  site.  It  is  impossible  to  get  aU  the 
advantages  of  both  situations  in  any  one  locahty;  conse- 
quently, in  choosing  the  site  for  a  Canadian  university,  it 
is  necessary  to  decide,  as  far  as  possible,  what  type  of  graduate 
it  is  that  is  wanted.  The  university  must  be  estabUshed 
in  the  situation  which  seems  to  offer  the  greatest  facihtiea 
for  producing  him.  From  a  consideration  of  the  facts 
mentioned  in  the  first  pages  of  this  article,  it  is  evident  that 
the  type  of  man  who  will  hve  most  happily  in  Canada  for 
the  next  generation  or  two  and  who  will  do  most  to  ensure 
the  development  in  Canada  of  a  nation  of  unselfish,  fair- 
deahng  men,  is  the  one  who  has  developed  a  healthy  body 
and  a  thoughtful  mind,  who  has  learned  to  create  values 
directly  from  Nature's  gifts  and  to  love  the  open  air  in  which 
he  works.  He  is  one  who  has  learned  at  the  university  to 
sink  his  individuahty  in  the  common  good  and  has  conse- 
quently acquired  a  sense  of  public  spirit.  From  a  study 
of  the  preceding  section  of  this  paper,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  general  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  judge  is 
that  this  type  of  man  can  be  produced  best  by  a  university 
which  is  not  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  city.  A  university, 
to  produce  such  men,  must  be  one  of  open  spaces;  it  must 
have  colleges  for  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
in  connection  with  it  and,  in  order  that  the  university  may 
be  a  coherent  whole,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  all  the  chief 
buildings  must  be  situated  close  together;  the  students  must 
live  together  in  residences  under  the  control  of  the 
university  authorities;  and  the  active  interest  of  each 
student  in  the  affairs  of  the  university  as  a  whole  must 
be  secured  through  providing  for  the  administration  of 
student  affairs  by  the  students  themselves. 
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Because  of  the  advantages  which  its  situation  offers, 
and  because  of  the  manner  in  which  its  students  hve,  it  will 
be  possible  for  such  a  university,  through  organisations 
directed  and  governed  by  the  students  themselves,  to 
maintain  a  greater  hold  over  the  disposition  of  the  student's 
time  than  is  possessed  by  many  older  universities;  for  this 
reason,  it  will  be  possible  for  such  a  university  to  pay  far 
more  attention  than  is  usually  done  to  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  student  attached  to  it.  The  university  must 
not  be  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  a  town;  it  should 
be  far  enough  away  to  make  a  journey  to  the  city  unattrac- 
tive, unless  there  is  some  specific  purpose  for  that  journey. 
Modern  transport  is  easy  and  rapid;  a  distance  which  can 
be  covered  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  would  probably 
be  sufficient  for  the  end  desired.  Of  course,  in  estabfishing 
a  university  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  young  city  in  a  new 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
city  but,  broadly,  one  may  say  that  the  university  should  be 
situated  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  from 
the  nearest  town.  After  considering  all  these  things, 
it  is  possible  to  specify  in  a  few  short  sentences,  the 
characters  of  the  site  which  should  be  best  for  a 
Canadian  university.  In  order  to  focus  the  interest  of 
this  discussion,  let  us  consider  what  sort  of  a  location 
should  be  chosen  for  the  university  which  is  to  be  founded 
soon  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proposed  University  of  British 
Columbia  was  mentioned  in  the  letter  which  was  written  to 
the  persons  whose  opinions  have  been  quoted  when  they 
were  asked  to  state  their  views  concerning  the  ideal  site  for  a 
university.  British  Columbia's  University  is  being  founded 
to  provide  higher  education  for  a  population  of  289,516 
people  (March  31,  1909)  who  are  distributed  in  small 
communities  over  an  area  of  255,000  square  miles;  a  univer- 
sity which  is  intended  to  deal  with  present  conditions  and  to 
teach  this  small  people  the  best  way  of  utilizing,  of  developing 
and  of  living  in  their  enormous  Province,  must  of  necessity, 
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not  be  placed  within  a  large  city,  because  the  majority  of  the 
students  graduating  from  it  will  live  in  the  country.  It  can 
only  teach  them  the  best  way  of  Uving  in  the  country  if  it 
has  a  rural  or,  at  least,  a  suburban  situation. 

A  paragraph  occurs  in  the  letter  from  Sir  Donald 
MacaUster  which  should  be  particularly  suggestive  to  those 
who  are  associated  with  the  estabUshment  of  British 
Columbia's  University.  He  writes:  *' In  the  old  country, 
many  things  are  so  old  and  so  well  established,  that  people 
have  to  make  the  best  of  them  and  subordinate  the  ideal 
to  the  practicable.  In  Canada,  and  especially  in  the  West, 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  forming  your  ideals  from  the  out- 
set, and  of  adopting  the  best  means  of  giving  them  free  scope 
to  fulfil  themselves.  In  the  particular  instance  of  founding 
a  new  university  to  serve  a  great  and  expanding  national 
purpose,  it  would  be  mere  prudence  to  take  account  of  the 
experience  of  others  and,  at  all  events,  to  avoid  at  the 
beginning  the  imposition  of  limitations  and  conditions  which 
in  a  generation  or  less  will  prove  mere  hindrances  to  the 
full  realisation  of  that  purpose."  In  substance,  he 
puts  a  question  to  British  Columbians  and  asks  them: 
What  is  the  use  of  establishing  a  new  university  in  a  new 
coimtry  if,  under  these  conditions,  one  cannot  aim  at  reahsing 
the  creation  of  a  university  which  will  take  an  ideal  part  in  the 
development  of  the  community  it  is  to  serve  ?  In  order  that 
the  imiversity  may  attain  this  end,  every  influence  must  be 
avoided,  from  the  beginning,  which  may  tend  to  impair  its 
usefulness  and  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  secure 
every  advantage  for  it.  In  order  that  the  British  Columbian 
University  may  have  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
vince from  its  commencement,  it  must  be  estabUshed  in  a 
locality  where  they  can  perceive  that  it  is  in  a  position  to 
attain  its  greatest  usefulness  and,  later,  through  the  provision 
of  public  lectiu-es,  university  extension  courses,  and  constant 
newspaper  articles,  it  must  be  impressed  upon  British  Columb- 
ians that  their  university  is  serving  a  useful  purpose. 
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In  establishing  the  university  its  site  must  be  so  chosen 
and  its  constitution  so  framed  that  its  extension  will  never 
be  hampered;  and,  finally,  as  has  been  suggested  by  more 
than  one  of  those  whose  opinions  have  been  quoted,  a  univer- 
sity is  not  made  great  through  its  buildings  but  through  its 
men.  In  order  that  a  university  may  secure  the  services  of 
the  most  capable  men,  its  Chairs  must  be  adequately  endowed; 
this  is  possibly  the  most  vital  of  the  questions  on  which  we 
have  touched. 

It  is  evident  that  in  selecting  a  site  for  this  university 
there  are  many  questions  to  be  weighed;  but,  if  the 
present  conditions  in  British  Columbia  and  the  probable 
direction  of  its  future  development  be  considered,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  type  of  university  which  British  Columbia 
needs  is  certainly  a  residential  university  situated  in  the 
country  or,  at  least,  well  outside  the  suburbs  of  a  town.  If  it 
be  placed  on  a  site  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  an  hour's 
travel  from  a  city,  the  university  will  be  in  a  position  to 
derive  all  the  benefits  of  a  rural  situation  and  most  of  the 
advantages  of  an  urban  site  with  none  of  the  disadvantages, 
for  its  students,  under  which  those  inevitably  work  who 
attend  a  university  situated  in  a  city. 

An  ideal  location  for  British  Columbia's  university  should 
possess  the  following  characters:  It  should  be  a  square  mile 
or  if  possible  more,  of  fertile  and  wooded  land  situated  in  a 
pleasant  climate  and  placed  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  some  large  town ;  the  site  must  have  easy 
access  to  the  main  routes  of  transportation.  For  the  practical 
purposes  of  transport  as  well  as  for  supplying  material  for 
various  courses  and  for  providing  recreation  for  the  students 
and  staff,  the  grounds  should  border  upon  some  large  body 
of  water.  It  remains  for  British  Columbians  to  decide  for 
themselves  which  of  the  many  charming  sites  offered  by 
their  Province  presents  these  characteristics  most  completely. 

John  L.  Todd 


A  FREJ^CH  CANADIAN  POET 

SOME  time  ago,  when  writing  the  article  on  French- 
Canadian  hterature  for  the  tenth  Britannica^  I  had 
the  refreshing  delight  of  discovering  at  least  one  true  poet 
whose  work  was  entirely  new  to  me.  Here  was  what  I  had 
been  looking  for:  a  poet  whose  sensitive  verse  could  reveal 
the  most  intimate  native  secrets  of  French-Canadian  life  to 
any  one  who  had  the  understanding  ear  and  eye  and  heart; 
and,  most  deUghtful  of  all,  do  this  in  several  poems  completely 
free  from  rhetoric. 

I  soon  told  my  friends  the  good  news.  But,  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  that  among  the  Anglo-Canadians  who 
read  French  poetry  only  two  had  seen  these  poems, 
while  a  few  French-Canadians  knew  nothing  about  them 
at  all.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  venture  to  take  the 
liberty  of  supposing  that  there  may  be  some  readers  of  the 
University  Magazine  who  would  be  glad  of  an  introduction 
to  "Les  Floraisons  Matutinales. "  Par  N4ree  Beauchemin. 
Trois-Rividres.    Victor  Ayotte. 

Folksong,  Frechette  and  Cr^mazie  were  long  the  three 
chief  glories  of  French-Canadian  verse;  and  in  the  general 
opinion  they  probably  are  so  still.  Nothing,  of  course,  can 
ever  displace  the  folksong.  However  great  the  stream  of 
poetry  may  yet  become,  the  folksong  has  been,  is,  and  always 
will  be  the  very  waters  of  the  fountain-head.  But  Frechette 
and,  still  more,  Cremazie  are  already  suffering  from  the  creeping 
paralysis  which  eventually  numbs  even  the  most  applauded 
occasional  verse  that  has  a  rhetorical  appeal.  No  versifying 
rhetorician  can  ever  hold  more  than  the  honorary  rank  of 
poet,  and  even  this  rank  is  only  local  and  temporary.  Change 
of  time  and  place  and  people  soon  fades  all  poetry  that  is  not 
wrought  out  of  essential  human  nature   in  harmony  with 
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universal  art.  *'La  L^gende  d'un  Peuple"  is  grand  verse, 
but  no  epic.  It  has  many  passages  of  real  poetry — here 
and  elsewhere  Frechette  was  assuredly  a  poet,  by  turns 
with  a  rhetorician — ^but  you  are  never  quite  sure  whether 
he  will  give  you  enough  winged  words  to  carry  you  over  a 
crisis;  and  he  so  often  insists  on  your  plodding  prosily  along 
the  ground  while  he  harangues  you  as  if  you  were  a  pubhc 
meeting.  This  may  offend  those  who  hold  Frechette  to 
be  the  Canadian  Victor  Hugo,  and  Hugo  to  be  the  prince 
of  French  poets.  But  perhaps  these  enthusiasts — ^with  whom 
I  gladly  go  a  certain  way  myself — ^will  forgive  me  a  little 
when  I  add  that  Hugo's  poetry  is  not  at  all  the  point  at 
issue,  though  his  rhetoric  is.  He  wrote  poetry  great  enough 
in  quality  and  quantity  for  two  reputations.  But  he  also 
wrote  a  good  deal  of  rhetoric,  as  did  Frechette  and  Cremazie. 
Here  is  Hugo  the  rhetorician,  the  grandiose  pulpiteer, 
as  out  of  his  element  as  an  albatross  on  deck. 

Nous  contemplons  Tobscur,  I'inconnu,  rinvisible. 
Nous    sondons  le  r6el,  Tid^al,  le  possible, 

L'etre,    spectre    toujours    present. 
Nous  regardons    trembler    1 'ombre    ind^termin^e. 
Nous    sommes    accoud^s    sur    notre    destin^e, 
L'cEil  fixe  et  Tesprit  fr^missant. 

A  polytechnic  audience  would  wallow  in  its  clouds  on 
hearing  this;  and  it  might  even  persuade  some  M.  Jourdain 
that  he  could  speak  verse  as  well  as  prose. 

Now  let  us  leave  the  platform  and  seek  the  world  where 
poetry  knows  her  supreme  seK  for  what  she  really  is.  And 
let  us  take  Heredia  as  our  guide ;  Heredia,  whose  consummate 
verse  draws  its  whole  breath  of  life  from  poetry  alone;  who 
sees,  conceives,  creates,  and  finally  presents  the  very  soul 
and  body  of  things  poetic,  without  one  word  of  alloying 
rhetoric  or  mere  description.  I  choose  his  oft-quoted  sonnet, 
"Le  R^cif  de  Corail."  But  apt  quotation  can  no  more  stale 
it  than  repeated  watching  can  tire  one  of  any  other  beauty 
of  the  sea. 
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Le  soleil  sous  la  mer,   myst^rieuse  aurore, 
^claire  la  forSt  des  coraux  abyssins 
Qui  mile,  aux  profondeurs  de  ses  tildes  bassins, 
La  bite  Ipanouie  et  la  vivante  flore. 

Et  tout  ce  que  le  sel  ou  I'iode  colore, 
Mousse,    algue    chevelue,    anemones,    oursins, 
Couvre  de  pourpre  sombre,  en  somptueux  dessins, 
LeJ^fond   vermicul6   du   p&le    madrepore. 

De  sa  splendide  6caille  ^teignant  les  ^maux, 
Un  grand  poisson  navigue  k  travers  les  rameaux. 
Dans  1 'ombre  transparente  indolemment  il  r6de; 

Et,  brusquement,  d'un  coup  de  sa  nageoire  en  feu, 
Ilifait,^par  le  cristal  morne,  immobile  et  bleu, 
Courir  un  frisson  d'or,  de  nacre  et  d'^meraude. 

Eternities  in  rhetoric  contrasted  with  a  single  evanescent 
seascape  in  poetry!  But  the  eternities  are  only  talked  about, 
and  in  cold,  dissected,  abstract  words;  while  the  seascape 
is  embodied  in  a  concrete  and  immortal  form.  Here  is  a 
touchstone,  indeed,  to  try  our  poet  with!  Can  he  stand 
the  ordeal?  Now,  I  do  not  maintain  that  Dr.  Beauche- 
min's  every  verse  is  entirety  on  the  side  of  poetry, 
that  he  has  never  written  any  rhetoric  at  all — very 
few  French  poets  have  done  this — but  I  can  show 
several  poems  in  which  no  word  of  rhetoric  spoils  the 
fulness  of  their  appeal  to  those  who  love  poetry  for  its  own 
sake.  And  I  beUeve  that  these,  his  most  characteristic, 
poems  will  give  him  an  abiding  place  in  French-Canadian 
letters. 

Before  introducing^  him,  however,  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  English-speaking  reader  of  French  that  there 
is  a  deep  difference  between  French  and  French-Canadian 
literature,  and  that  indi\adual  Canadian  traits,  hke  Dr. 
Beauchemin's,  tend  to  increase  this  difference.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  is  not  in  touch  with  the  great  French  tradition, 
for  he  evidently  is.  But  the  difference  between  him  and 
the  modern  French  man  of  letters  is  more  than  that  of  mere 
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regionalism  and  individuality  combined.  He  is  not  satirical; 
yet  satire  is  rooted  in  the  Gallic  nature.  He  has  no  special 
hobby  in  verse-forms;  neither  affecting  modern  variants  of 
the  ''rondeaux  et  autres  telles  ^pisseries"  which  used  to 
vex  the  soul  of  du  Bellay,  nor  letting  his  sense  sprawl  through 
amorphic  lines,  as  certain  fantastic  spirits  did  some  little 
time  ago.    Then,  if  Boileau  is  right  in  saying  that 

Le  frangais,  n6  malin,  forma  le  vaudeville, 

Dr.  Beauchemin  must  have  been  born  benign.  But,  if 
born  benign,  his  benignity  does  not  run  to  all  humanistic 
lengths,  not  even  so  far  as  Ronsard  went.  The  all-round 
humanist  was  for  church  and  king ;  yet  keenly  for  Jove  and 
Amaryllis,  too.  Pico  della  Mirandola  was  a  happy  blending 
of  this  dual  personality.  But  Dr.  Beauchemin's  ancestors 
left  Jove  and  Amaryllis  behind  them  when  they  came  out 
to  Canada  in  the  century  after  the  Renaissance.  During 
the  next  hundred  years  the  Old-  and  New-World  French 
were  being  parted  by  a  great  gulf,  which  presently  widened, 
when  one  side  was  occupied  by  Voltairians  and  the  other  by 
a  Bishop's  ''mandements."  The  Napoleonic  age  increased 
the  distance,  in  spite  of  Beranger;  and,  from  that  time  to 
this,  French  poetry  has  not  made  any  national  appeal  to  the 
French-Canadians,  who  now  have  a  national  poetry  of  their 
own.  Their  admiration  for  French  literature  is,  of  course, 
far  more  than  an  international  amenity:  it  is  part  of  the 
true  love  for  the  glories  of  a  '' Mere -Pat  rie."  But,  while 
sprung  from  France,  they  are  wedded  to  Canada.  They 
feel  no  pang  of  Port-Royalist  regret: 

F61icit4   pass^e 
Qui  ne  peut  revenir, 
Tourment  de   ma  pens^e, 
Que  n'ay-je,  en  te  perdant,  perdu  le  souvenir? 

And,  so  loving  Canada,  they  cannot  choose  but  love  those 
poems  of  Dr.  Beauchemin  which  show  the  world  her  home- 
land ways  in  the  light  and  glamour  of  a  native  genius. 
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They  may  feel  pride  as  well  as  love;  for  in  this  book 
Dr.  Beauchemin  certainly  has  shown  the  world  a  phase  of 
its  hfe  well  worth  its  discriminating  notice.  But  King  Demos 
is  not  discriminating,  even  in  democratic  Canada.  You 
must  cry  your  wares  at  the  full  pitch  of  your  lungs,  and 
rhetorically  justify  their  manufacture  by  their  money  value, 
if  you  would  gain  his  attention.  What  Voltaire  wrote  to 
console  Gr^try  for  Court  indifference  to  the  '* Judgment  of 
Midas"  applies  with  perfect  fitness  to  the  court  of  Demos 
to-day : 

La  Cour  a  d^nigr^  tes  chants, 
Dont  Paris  a  dit  des  merveilles. 
H^las!  les  oreilles  des  grands 
Sont  souvent  des  grandes  oreilles. 

Yet  if  Dr.  Beauchemin  is  not  strident  enough  for  the  ''grand 
public" — ^which  is  made  up  of  such  little  individuals — he 
should  have  a  by  no  means  narrow  public  of  his  own.  His 
appeal  is  wider  than  that  which  is  made,  on  first  acquaintance, 
by  a  poet  like  Omar — shall  we  say? — or  Verlaine,  with  his 
"chanson  cruelle  et  c aline;"  though  it  is  no  more  melo- 
dramatic than  theirs.  And  it  should  be  specially  wide  in 
Old  Canada,  because  he  has  a  real  spiritual  aflSnity — with 
a  French-Canadian  difference — to  the  "Genie  du  Christia- 
nisme"  and,  still  more,  to  Lamartine,  whose  "Crucifix" 
might,  for  its  fervour,  have  been  his  own: 

Que  de  pleurs  ont  coul6  sur  tes  pieds  que  j 'adore, 

Depuis  I'heure  sacr^e  oii,   du  sein  d'un   martyr, 
Dans  mes  tremblantes  mains  tu  passas,  ti&de  encore 
De  son  dernier  soupir! 

Then,  in  his  quahty  of  country  doctor,  he  is  in  close  touch 
^\ith  the  intimate  side  of  natural  humanity.  And,  hke  the 
Christian  archetype  of  his  noble  profession,  St.  Luke,  he  is 
a  most  persuasive  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  What 
a  world  of  difference  there  is  between  him  and  Dr.  Cazalis, 
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the  ''Jean  Labor"  of  ''L'lUusion";  though  both  are  poets 
and  physicians.  Dr.  CazaHs,  for  all  his  orientalism,  is  doubt- 
ful even  of  Nirvana: 

O  nos  morts  bien  aim^s,  od  disparaissez-vous? 
Serions-nous  vos  tombeaux?  N'^tes-vous  plus  qu'en  nous? 

We  shall  presently  see  how  utterly  foreign  such  questioning 
is  to  the  other-worldliness  of  Dr.  Beauchemin.  Not  even 
once  could  he  regard  our  earthly  existence  as  life  in  a  hospital, 
Uke  Mallarm^,  whose  cripple  drags  himself  to  the  window 
to  see  delights  he  cannot  enjoy: 


Voit  des  gal6res  d'or,  belles  commes  des  cygnes, 
Sur  un  fleuve  de  pourpre  et  des  parfums  dormir 
En  bergant  T^clair  fauve  et  riche  de  leurs  lignes 
Dans  un  grand  nonchaloir  charg6  de  souvenir. 

No,  Dr.  Beauchemin  is  a  race-patriotic,  Christian  poet 
of  French-Canadian  life,  full  of  sympathetic  insight  into 
all  the  moods  of  man  and  Nature  in  the  happy  Laurentian 
valley  where  he  lives  and  works.  But  I  repeat  that  he  is 
no  provincial  local  genius.  My  quotations  would  soon  correct 
any  such  impression.  And  I  might  add  that  some  of  his 
poetry  which  I  have  no  room  to  quote  is  also  of  high  quality, 
and  accordant  with  that  of  many  good  poets  in  the  "Mere- 
Patrie, ' '  from  the  time  before  La  Nouvelle  France  was  thought 
of  down  to  our  own  day.  Taillefer  was  no  stouter  bard  at 
Hastings,  when  he 

alloit  chantant 

De   Charlemagne   et   de   Rolant. 

Ronsard  would  have  no  cause  to  blush  for  this  far-off  scion 
of  the  old  masters  in  metres  which  could  run,  or  pause,  or 
ripple  brook-hke  in  praise  of  a  French  May  morning  centuries 
ago: 

Comme  on  void  sur  la  branche  au  mois  de  May  la  rose 
En  sa  belle  jeunesse,  en  sa  premiere  fleur, 
Rendre  le  ciel  jaloux  de  sa  vive  couleur, 
Quand  I'aube  de  ses  pleurs  au  poinct  du  jour  I'arrose. 
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Dr.  Beauchemin  would  make  an  exiled  French-Canadian  as 
homesick  as  ever  Brizeux  could  make  one  of  his  own  com- 
patriots when  he 

Entonne  un  air  breton  si  plaintif  et  si  doux 

Qu'en  le  chantant  ma  voix  vous  ferait  pleurer  touB» 

And,  if  the  juxtaposition  of  such  incongruous  names  can 
be  forgiven  for  the  moment,  I  would  dare  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  Dr.  Beauchemin  the  poet  and 
his  normal  antithesis  in  prose,  Zola.  The  Promised  Land  of 
that  Greater  France  which  Zola  yearned  for  in  his  ^'F^con- 
dite"  is  nowhere  better  imagined  and  bodied  forth  than  in 
the  French-Canadian  coimtry  so  penetratingly  seen  and 
sung  of  by  Dr.  Beauchemin. 

As  this  is  a  purely  personal  impression,  with  no  attempt 
at  formal  criticism,  I  shall  preface  my  quotations  by  one  more 
point  in  our  poet's  favour.  He  is  distinctly  fond  of  animals. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  quite  subscribe  to  all  the  "dicta''  in 
the  "Ancient  Mariner."  He  certainly  is  a  sportsman,  on 
his  own  showing.  But  he  is  none  the  worse  for  that;  as 
there  is  the  same  difference  between  true  sport  and  wanton 
cruelty  as  there  is  between  war  and  murder.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  he  is  an  evolutionist  like  myself,  who  can  see 
no  difference  in  kind — though  immeasurable  differences  in 
degree — between^man  and  other  animals,  and  who  rejoices 
at  every  fresh  piece  of  evidence  which  tends  to  bring  all  our 
fellow-beings  nearer  to  ourselves.  I  also  doubt  whether, 
as  a  poet,  he  would  go  so  far  as  Alfred  de  Vigny  goes  in  "La 
Mort  du  Loup,"  or  so  deeply  as  Verhaeren  and  Maeterlinck 
have  gone,  time  and  again.  And  possibly  he  might  cry  "Save 
me  from  my  friends!"  at  what  I  have  said  already.  But, 
no  matter,  he  is  fond  of  animals;  and  that  is  enough  for  me, 
BO  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Yet  I  cannot  help  expressing  the 
ardent  wish  that  he  and  others  like  him  would  make  some 
effort  to  touch  French-Canadians  to  the  quick  on  this  subject, 
and  change  them  for  the  better.    No  one  admires  the  many 
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good  features  of  French-Canadian  life  more  than  I  do.  But 
I  frankly  hate  the  common  French-Canadian  behaviour  to 
animals.  There  are  plenty  of  brutal  Anglo-Canadians;  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  am  afraid  it  is  true  that  the  French-Canadians 
supply  most  of  the  cruelty  and  Anglo-Canadians  most  of 
the  prevention.  Why  the  Latin  peoples,  so  advanced  in 
many  ways,  are  so  backward  in  this  respect  is  a  long  enquiry, 
and  too  much  beside  our  mark  for  discussion  here.  But 
poetry  is  pre-eminently  a  sympathetic  art ;  and  so  it  is  not 
altogether  outside  my  subject  to  express  delight  at  finding 
a  poet  who  loves  all  our  fellow-beings — especially  when  I 
find  him  among  a  people  who  are  mostly  callous  to  this  form 
of  sympathy. 

''lies  Floraisons  Matutinales"  make  a  book  of  over  two 
hundred  pages,  and  their  forty-five  poems  have,  all  together, 
a  fairly  wide  range  of  theme.  But  the  more  purely  French- 
Canadian  ones  outnumber  all  the  rest  and  are  much  the  most 
characteristic;  and  of  these  there  are  twelve  typical  enough 
to  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  whole. 

Dr.  Beauchemin  knows  the  way  of  the  sea.  The  sea 
enters  into  the  very  heart  of  the  history,  life  and  language 
of  the  French-Canadians.  So  there  could  not  be  an  apter 
poem  to  begin  with  than  ''La  Mer,"  which,  in  few  words, 
shows  his  "curiosa  felicitas"  of  expression,  harmony  of  sense 
and  sound,  and  real  imaginative  insight.  I  wonder  if  he 
remembered  that  beautiful  line  about  one  of  the  natural 
kindred  of  the  sea  which  forms  such  a  brief  interlude  in  a 
rather  repellent  elegy  of  Propertius 

Luna  moraturis  sedula  luminibus. 

But  he  requires  no  poet  of  the  moon  to  make  us  heed  the  call 
of  his  own  wild  virgin  sea — das  Ewig-Weibliche  of  Nature, 
whose  voice  of  many  waters  is  the  music  of  life  and  of  death 
to  all  her  devotees. 
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La  mer  fauve,  la  mer  vierge,  la  mer  sauvage. 

La  mer  aime  le  ciel:  c'est  pour  mieux  lui  redire, 
A  I'ecart,  en  secret,   son  immense  tourment, 
Que  la  fauve   amoureuse   au   large   se   retire, 

Loin  des  grands  rochers  noirs  que  baise  la  mar6e, 
La  mer  calme,  la  mer  au  murmure  endormeur, 
Au  large,  tout  1^-bas,  lente  s'est  retiree, 
Et  son  sanglot  d'amour  dans  I'air  du  soir  se   meurt. 

The  Canadian  seasons  are  worthily  celebrated  in  '  'Rayons 
d'Octobre,"  ''Les  Clochettes,"  "Giboulee,"  ''Le  Merle" 
and  ''L'Avril  Boreal. "  Dr.  Beauchemin  is  fully  of  Heine's 
opinion,  that  landscape  charms  us  because  of  the  ''unendlich 
sehges  Gefiihr'  which  its  human  associations  call  up  from 
the  depths  of  our  being.  And  in  '' Rayons  d'Octobre"  he 
shows  an  almost  VirgiUan  touch  between  things  remembered 
and  things  seen: 

Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore. 

A  mi-c6te,  1^-bas,  la  ferme  ensoleill^e, 
Avec  son  toit  pointu  festonn^  de  houblons, 
Parait  toute  rieuse  et  comme  4merveill6e 
De  ses  6teules  roux  et  de  ses  chaumes  blonds. 

Aux  rayons  dont  sa  vue  oblique  est  6blouie, 

L'aieul  sur  le  perron  familier  vient  s'asseoir: 

D'un  regain  de  chaleur  sa  chair  est  r^jouie; 

Dans  I'hiver  du  vieillard  il  fait  moins  froid,  moins  noii; 

Calme  et  doux,  soupirant  vers  un  lointain  automne, 
II  boit  la  \'ie  avec  I'air  des  champs  et  des  bois, 
Et  cet  6tincelant  renouveau  qui  I'^tonne 
Lui  souffle  au  cceur  I'amour  des  tendres  autrefois. 

Dr.  Beauchemin  also  bids  us  Usten  to 

le  bruit  de  la  joyeuse  air6e 

but  now-a-days  this  is  only 

La  chanson  du  cylindre  ^grenant  lea  ^pis 
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— a  rather  harsh  mechanical  "staccato,"  not  like  the  throb- 
bing harmonies  of  the  old  threshing-floor,  which  fill  the  grand- 
eire's  ear  when  he  recalls  the  strenuous  flails  of  his  youth. 
In  "Les  Cloche ttes"  the  poet  comes  blithely  from  the 
fihrine  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,  and  exults  in  his  strength 
like  a  giant  refreshed 

N  argue  du  froid!     Vive  Thiverl 
C'est  plaisir,   quand  la  neige  crie, 
D'ouir,   m614e  au  bruit  banal 
Du  vent,  I'all^gre  sonnerie 
Du  joyeux  solstice  hivernal. 
Le  carillon  multisonore 
Des  clochettes  au  timbre  clair 
Tinte,  ^tincelle,  tinte  encore 
Et  tintinnabule  dans  I'air. 

''Giboul^"  flashes  diamond-and-pearl-frosted  trees  on 
the  inward  eye  with  many  a  vivid  epithet  and  nimble  turn 
of  phrase.  "Le  Merle"  is  as  dear  to  our  author  as  any 
English  blackbird  ever  was  to  T.  E.  Brown.  And  all  the 
world  is  young  again  in  "L'Avril  Boreal." 

Est-ce  I'avril?    Sur  la  colline 
Rossignole  une  voix  cdline, 

De  I'aube  au  soir. 
Est-ce  le  chant  de  la  linotte? 
Est-ce  une  flOite?  Est-ce  la  note 

Du  merle  noir? 

Le  chanteur,  retour  des  Florides, 
Du  clair  azur  des  ciels  torrides 

Se  souvenant, 
Dans  les  bras  des  h^tres  en  larmeg 
'r  Dit  ses  regrets  et  ses  alarmes 

A  tout  venant. 

Quel  souffle  a  mis  ces  teintes  doucea 
^  .  Aux  pointes  des  frileuses  pousses? 

■;  Quel  sylphe  peint 

De  ce  charmant  vert  v^ronfise 
Les  jeunes  bourgeons  du  m^l^se 
Et  du  sapin? 
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Tout  ^tait  mort  dans  les  futaies; 
Voici,  tout  k  coup,  plein  les  hales, 

Plein  les  sillons, 
Du  soleil,  des  oiseaux,  des  brises, 
Plein  le  ciel,  plein  les  for^ts  grises, 

Plein  les  vallons. 

Ce  n'est  plus  une  voix  timide 
Qui  prelude  dans  Tair  humide, 

Sous  les  tailb's; 
C'est  une  aubade  universelle; 
On  dirait  que  I'azur  ruisselle 

De  gazouillis. 

Folksong  has,  of  course,  been  an  inspiration  to  Dr. 
Beauchemin,  as  it  always  has  been  to  every  national  poet 
since  poetry  began.  He  well  repays  his  debt  by  a  new  variant 
on  the  old  theme  of  ''A  la  Claire  Fontaine." 

II  est  une  claire  fontaine 

Oh,  dans  un  ch^ne,  nuit  et  jour, 

Le  rossignol,  k  gorge  pleine, 

Redit  sa  peine 

£t  son  amour 

"La  Chapellefdes  Miracles"  is  in  honour  of  la  bonne 
Ste-Anne  de  Beaupr^.  The  universe  of  art  is  called  upon 
to  beautify  this  shrine  of  insistent  faith  and  hopeful  piety; 
though  not,  be  it  well  understood,  at  the  expense  of 

Ces  tristes  ex-voto  sans  nombre 
Qui  chargent  la  muraille  sombre. 

But  *'le  Viatique"  is  a  much  greater  poem.  It  tells  a 
simple,  poignant  tale  of  that  borderiand  of  life  and  death 
where  God  and  Man  and  Nature  meet  so  often,  yet  always 
under  circumstances  which  transcend  our  human  common- 
places by  the  whole  vastness  of  infinity.  Admirers  of  the 
Greek  Anthology  will  remember  how  the  glory  of  the  stars 
made  Ptolemy  forget  that  he  was  earth  on  Earth, "^and  raised 
his  spirit  to  the  banquet-hall  of  Zeus.  "Le  Viatique ' '  shows 
how  the  "habitant"  soars  to  still  greater  heights  with  what 
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the  eye  of  faith  reveals  to  him  in  common  daylight  and  on 
the  conmion  road  between  his  native  fields. 

La  cloche,  lente,  h  voix  6teinte, 
Tinte  au  clocher  paroissial, 
Et  r^cho  tremblant  de  sa  plainte 
Tinte  et  meurt  dans  Fair  glacial. 

L'airain  sonne  en  branle.     On  6coute. 
Pour  qui  le  glas  a-t-il  tint^I 
Et  le  son  grave,  avec  le  doute, 
Tombe  sur  le  coeur  attrist^. 

Aux  premiers  branles  de  la  cloche, 
Les  humbles  seuils  se  sont  ouverts. 
Un  bruit  de  pas  durs,  qui  s'approche, 
Frappe  I'air  lourd  des  champs  deserts. 

A  genouxl    c'est  le  Viatique, 
C'est  le  dictame  des  souffrants, 
Le   pain  de  I'au-deU   mystique, 
Le  divin  chrome  des  mourants. 

L'or  p&le  et  la  pourpre  amortie 
Du  cr^puscule  occidental 
Au-dessus  de  la  sainte  hostie 
Forment  comme  un  dais  triomphal. 

C'est  Lui:  cette  pompe  celeste 
Proclame  sa  divinity, 
Et  ce  tant  naif  culte  agreste 
Nous  dit  sa  pauvre  humanity. 

Quelques  paysans  en  pridre 
Suivent,  leur  rosaire  k  la  main; 
Les  clous  des  souliers  de  mis^re 
Sonnent  aux  cailloux  du  chemin. 

Oh!  bienheureux  ce  pauvre  monde 
Qui  devine,  et  croit  sans  les  voir, 
Les  choses  qu'une  ombre  profonde 
Cache  aux  maitres  du  haut  savoir. 

Du  beffroi  la  grave  harmonie 
S'6teint,  triste  comme  un  adieu. 
Ange  gardien  de  I'agonie, 
Soutiens  les  pas  du  porte-Dieu! 
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We  might  fairly  expect  a  good  poem  like  ' '  Le  Viatique  '  * 
from  a  French-Canadian,  as  we  should  from  a  Breton.     And, 
of  course,  we  expect  every  good  poet  to  re-awaken  the  spirit 
of  his  native  folklore,  and  to  celebrate  the  deUghts  of  his 
native  seasons.    But  there  is  another  kind  of  poetry  which  we 
are  always  expecting  and  so  very  rarely  getting  from  any 
quarter;  a  kind  which  so  seldom  rings  true    that    we    are 
generally  forced  to  put  up  with  rhymed  rhetoric  instead — 
a  miserable,  makeshift  substitute.    For  a  multitude  of  cogent 
reasons  ''patriotic"  poetry  is  the  most  difficult  of  all.     Pa- 
triotism is  as  excellent  in  a  citizen  as  it  is  dangerous  for  a 
poet:  all  the  more  honour  to  the  poet  who  succeeds,  Uke 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Tennyson,  Rossetti 
and  Kipling;  though  some  of  these  have  failed  occasionally, 
as  neariy  all  others  fail.    No  th<»me  so  noble  has  been  slushed 
over  with  such  floods  of  rhyming  stuff  and  nonsense,  except, 
perhaps,  religion  in  the  ordinary  hymn.    And  the  French, 
with  their  propensity  for  rhetoric,  are  fully  as  bad  as  we  are. 
But  Anglo-Canadians  are  worse  off  than  French-Canadians, 
since,  from    the    "Maple    Leaf  "    down,  we    have  enough 
rant  and  cant  and  twaddle  to  bray  ourselves  to  death;  while 
their  ' '  O  Canada !"  is  really  the  song  of  a  people .   Yet  French- 
Canadians  have  perpetrated  such  wretched  stuff  that  it  is 
particularly  pleasant  to  find  one  more  poet  to  number  among 
the  elect  who  can  transmute  golden  deeds  into  golden  words. 
Dr.  Beauchemin  treats  stirring  subjects  in  his  '  'Iberville, '  * 
"Quebec"  and  "Louisbourg."     In  "La  Mer"  we  saw  him 
as  a  poet  of  the  sea,  pure  and  simple.     In  "Iberville"  he 
appears  as  a  distinctively  naval  poet  and  a  good  one.     He 
is  quite  at  home  on  board,  from  keel  to  truck,  and  makes 
Iberville  radiant  as  the  "Happy  Warrior"  of  a  well-contested 
victory.     In  "Quebec"  he  "looks  before  and  after  and  sighs 
for  what  is  not "  in  a  reminiscent  strain  of  poetic  melancholy. 
But  it  is  in  "La  Cloche  de  Louisbourg"  that  he  soars  into 
the  full  sweep  of  patriotic  song;  and  it  is  with  a  few  stanzas 
of  this  moving  poem  in  their  ears  that  I  would  fain  commend 
him  finally    to    those    who    will,     I    most    sincerely    hope, 
soon  form  part   of   his  growing   audience.     I   need   hardly 
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add  that  his  love  for  what  was  best  in  the  hero-age  of  French 
Canada  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  that  other 
Crown  which  has  always  been  the  great  guarantor  of  French- 
Canadian  liberties.  And  is  it  not  matter  for  rejoicing,  that 
the  fight  for  Canada  was  well  enough  fought  out  by  both 
sides  to  make  each  respect  the  prowess  of  the  other?  And 
is  it  not  also  well  that  each  should  know  now  where  it  can  find 
a  worthy  fellow-soldier  in  the  hour  of  need?  Besides,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  should  this  occasion  come,  Dr.  Beau- 
chemin  would  be  the  first  to  call  his  compatriots  with  a  stirring 
''Vivele  Roi!" 

LA  CLOCHE  DE  LOUISBOURG 

Cette  vieille   cloche  d'^glise 

Qu'une  gloire  en  larmes  encor 

Blasonne,   brode  et  fleurdelise, 

Rutile  i  nos  yeux  comme  Tor. 

C'est  une  pieuse  relique: 

On  pent  la  baiser  h.  genoux; 

Elle  est  frangaise  et  catholique, 

Comme  les  cloches  de  chez  nous. 

Elle  fut  b^nite.     Elle  est  ointe. 

Souvent,  dans  1' antique  beffroi, 

Aux  F^tes-Dieu  sa  voix  est  j ointe 

Au  canon  des  vaisseaux  du  Roy. 

Les  boulets  I'ont  6gratign6e, 

Mais  ces  balafres  et  ces  chocs 

L'ont  k  jamais  damasquin^e 

Comme  Tacier  des  vieux  estocs. 

Oh!  c'^tait  le  cceur  de  la  France 

Qui  battait,  k  grands  coups,  alors, 

Dans  la  triomphale  cadence 

Du  grave  bronze  aux  longs  accords. 

O  Cloche!  c'est  T^cho  sonore 

Des  sombres  Ages  glorieux, 

Qui  soupire  et  sanglote  encore 

Dans  ton  silence  harmonieux. 

En  nos  coeurs,  tes  branles  magiques, 

Dolents  et  rfiveurs,  font  vibrer 

Des  souvenances  nostalgiques, 

Deuces  &  nous  faire  pleurer. 

William  Wood 


THE  FAITH  OF  OUR  FATHERS 

"  Hold  ye  the  faith — the  faith  our  fathers  sealed  us; 
WhoHng  not  with  visions — overwise  and  overstale  ; 

Except  ye  pay  the  Loi'd 

Single  heart  and  single  swordy 
Of  your  children  in  their  bondage  shall  He  ask  them  treble  tale. 

"  Keep  ye  the  law,  he  sun  ft  in  all  obedience ; 

Clear  the  land  of  evil,  drive  the  road  and  bridge  the  ford; 

Make  ye  sure  to  each  his  oivn 

That  he  reap  what  he  hath  sown. 
By  the  peace  among  Our  Peoples  let  men  know  we  serve  the  Lord.'* 

CANADA  has  had  to  prove  her  worth  to  an  unbelieving 
world,  justifying  the  faith  of  her  people  by  abundant 
works  in  order  to  estabUsh  her  prestige  abroad  as  a  delight- 
some land.  Since  Voltaire,  "wath  the  double  passion  of  a 
Frenchman  and  a  writer  for  a  trenchant  phrase,  comforted 
France  for  the  loss  of  Canada  with  the  remark  that  in  any 
case  it  was  only  quelques  arpents  des  neiges,  Canada  has 
had  to  live  down  libels.  No  one  recalled  to  Voltaire  the 
fable  of  the  sour  grapes.  In  America  itself  this  fable  would 
account  for  much  of  evil  that  has  been  written  of  us;  and, 
unfortunately,  beUeved  abroad,  for  was  not  the  maligner 
flourishing  and  a  good  customer  at  a  time  when  we  were 
in  hard  straits,  and  since  when  has  the  world  of  affairs  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  words  of  one  whose  account  jdelds  a  growing 
profit?  Nations  as  well  as  trusts  will  crush  a  possible  formid- 
able rival  if  opportunity  serves. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  our  history  is  the  sorely  tried, 
enduring  faith  of  our  people  in  their  own  land  and  the  virtue 
of  the  institutions  of  their  race,  which  were  theirs  at  birth. 
It  is  not  the  least  impressive  fact  of  history  that  the  crushing 
of  French  power  in  America  was  the  prelude  of  the  War  of 
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the  Revolution  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies;  and,  as  if  in  com- 
pensation, the  first  step  in  the  building  up  of  a  great  British 
nation  in  Canada.  It  required  stronger  faith  than  existed 
in  British  hearts  at  the  time  to  see  any  comfort  in  the  unfilial 
rebellion  of  the  Britons  of  America.  Yet  even  at  this  time 
the  sacred  flame  of  British  patriotism  in  America  was  not 
quenched;  and,  despite  rough  wind  and  weather,  in  the 
century  or  more  since  then,  it  has  been  kept  alive  and  burning 
steadfastly.  The  United  Empire  Loyalists  followed  the  flag 
and  the  authority  of  their  Eang  into  the  forests  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  and  the  provinces  by  the  sea.  They  began 
life  over  again,  stripped  of  all  possessions,  save  their  principles; 
and  began  the  task  of  hewing  a  new  nation  out  of  the  dense 
woods  stretching  from  the  Acadian  coasts  to  the  Red  River. 
At  the  same  time  the  remnant  of  the  people  of  New  France 
repulsed  the  advances  of  the  emissaries  of  the  revolted  colonies. 
The  gateway  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  on  Notre  Dame 
Street  in  Montreal,  to  which  on  the  11th  of  May,  1776,  Father 
Carroll,  brother  of  Carroll  of  Carrolton,  was  escorted,  is  still 
standing;  and  the  paper  which  Benjamin  Franklin  established 
and  printed  in  the  historic  Chateau  de  Ramezay  is  still 
published,  but  as  an  upholder  of  things  British.  The  Montreal 
"Gazette"  has  for  over  a  century  redeemed  its  origin.  The 
motives  of  the  French  were  that  they  profoundly  distrusted 
the  Bostonnais,  and  without  reason;  and  for  nearly  two 
decades  had  proved  that  their  traditional  enemy  of  centuries 
kept  faith  with  his  word.  They  realized  in  short  that  they 
were  better  off  under  British  rule,  and  this  is  a  reason  that 
does  not  leave  them  open  to  reproach,  for  good  sense  is 
commendable. 

For  the  first  time  in  centuries  during  the  war  of  1812, 
Enghsh  and  French  fought  side  by  side;  and  Chateauguay 
and  Lundy's  Lane  proved  that  these  settlers  in  the  New 
World  were  worthy  of  their  respective  races  which  had  been 
80  long  at  enmity  and  at  that  moment  were  at  grips  in  Europe. 
England  being  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
Napoleon,  on  which  hinged  the  liberty  of  the  world,  must 
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perforce  leave  Canada  to  depend  on  her  own  resources  very 
largely,  having  only  a  meagre  military  force  available  for 
her  defence.  The  mere  handful  of  English  and  French  in 
Canada  fought  in  a  common  cause,  the  defence  of  their 
hearths;  and  while  events  in  Europe  were  hastening  to  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  the  blood  brothers  of 
these  European  combatants  were  driving  back  the  invaders 
of  their  common  country  in  Canada.  These  invaders  were 
the  New  Englanders  who  had  helped  to  wrest  Canada  from 
France;  but  who  now  fought  under  a  new  flag,  while  their 
French  opponents  fought  under  the  old  flag  they  had  forsworn. 
This  was  a  time  and  a  struggle  to  try  men's  souls,  but  fortun- 
ately our  forefathers  were  men  of  faith  and  prowess. 

Unfortunately  the  union  of  the  races  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  Lord  Durham  in  his  report  on  the  troubles  of  1837 
makes  the  significant  remark,  that  he  found  two  nations 
warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  state.  Long  protracted 
struggles  with  their  governors  had  resulted  in  rebellion  in 
the  two  provinces;  and  when  Lord  Durham  advised  as  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  that  the  colonists  be  allowed  to 
govern  themselves  by  the  regular  constitutional  means,  he 
put  a  severe  strain  upon  the  faith  of  the  Government  in  his 
judgement.  Both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Canada  the  men 
of  little  faith  sincerely  believed  that  the  adoption  of  this 
advice  meant  a  recurrence  in  Canada  of  the  events  of  1775 
in  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  It  is  not  probable  that  even  Lord 
Durham  himself  foresaw  that  he  was  laying  down  the  new 
policy  of  the  Empire  with  respect  to  the  Dominions  Beyond 
the  Seas,  as  a  result  of  which  as  Mr.  Kiphng  sings,  ''We're 
six  white  men  arow";  daughter  nations  of  the  Empire,  in 
all  essentials  free  and  independent,  not  linked  to  England 
by  chains;  but  yet  irrevocably  bound  to  her  in  ideals,  affection, 
and  defence.  The  native  land  of  the  Briton  constitutes  a 
fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  globe;  and  in  every  part  of  it  is 
freedom  and  security  for  the  subjects  of  the  King. 

There  were  many  even  at  that  time  who  did  not  share 
the  qualms  of  those  men  of  Uttle  faith,  and  they  set  to  work 
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bravely  against  great  odds  to  work  out  the  destiny  of  Canada 
as  a  true  whelp  of  the  lion.  Within  thirty  short  years  of 
this  unfortunate  rebellion,  as  a  result  of  their  strong  faith 
and  stalwart  efforts,  the  scattered  colonies  of  British  North 
America  were  brought  together  by  common  consent  into 
one  Confederation;  and,  within  four  years  of  this  union, 
the  domain  of  Canada  was  extended  across  the  unsettled 
prairies  and  mountains  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Do  Canadians  realize  that  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  statesmanship  ever  accomplished  by  wholly  peaceful  means? 
The  Germanic  federation  is  cemented  in  blood  and  iron, 
and  that  of  the  United  States  was  consummated  by  a  war 
against  their  own  kindred  and  traditions.  It  took  the  shock 
of  a  terrible,  fratricidal  war  to  interpret  the  conditions  of 
their  union.  The  Canadian  union  was  rendered  possible 
because  of  a  larger  and  spiritual  union  of  the  people  of  all 
these  provinces  in  their  loyalty  to  their  own  race  and  their 
Queen.  The  common  allegiance  was  the  cement,  and  without 
this  it  seems  probable  the  union  could  only  have  been  accom- 
plished by  force  of  arms.  In  its  time  it  was  a  work  of  greater 
difficulty  than  even  the  recent  Confederation  in  South  Africa; 
where  the  Dutch  and  the  English  races  were  but  yesterday 
at  war,  and  have  decided  to  follow  Canada's  example  and 
unite  under  the  British  Crown. 

The  events  in  1867  in  Canada  produce  the  impression 
of  ancient  history  on  the  younger  generation  of  1910.  We 
have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  jealousies  assuaged,  the  hostilities 
reconciled,  and  the  difficulties  overcome  by  a  group  of  states- 
men of  great  vision  and  faith.  But  in  reading  the  lives  of 
these  fathers  of  Confederation  we  obtain  illuminating  glimpses ; 
of  the  timorousness  of  many,  the  pettiness  of  others,  of 
smallness  of  faith  shamed  and  even  stimulated  to  vigour  by 
confidence  and  purpose  in  the  leaders;  of  a  faith  that  removed 
mountains  and  evan  promised  to  tunnel  under  the  sea.  Yet 
the  full  story,  the  romance  of  this  peaceable  founding  of  a 
nation,  remains  to  be  written.  Tha  public  men  of  vision 
and  patience  who  guided  the  destinies  of  our  country  during 
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the  Victorian  era  seem  certain  to  bulk  large  in  our  history; 
for  their  errors  and  faults,  which  their  contemporaries  magni- 
fied, will  be  forgiven  by  reason  of  their  singleness  of  heart 
in  great  aims  and  the  quality  of  greatness  in  their  work. 
We  need  all  the  information  we  can  get  about  this  formative 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

When  on  July  20th,  1871,  British  Columbia  was  admitted 
to  Confederation,  Canada,  then  with  only  a  Uttle  more  than 
three  and-a-half  miUion  people,  was  under  covenant  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  railway  within  a 
period  of  ten  years.  Assuredly  this  was  an  undertaking  to 
stagger  the  doubters;  for  between  the  Georgian  Bay  ports 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  was  only  one  settlement 
consisting  of  about  10,000  white  men,  mixed  whites,  and 
Indians  in  the  Red  River  country  now  known  as  Manitoba. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  Ottawa  (unverified,  however,  so  far 
as  I  know)  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  ferv^ently  desired  to 
anticipate  the  United  States  in  the  purchase  of  Alaska;  but 
the  faith  of  his  colleagues,  or  of  the  Home  Government,  would 
not  stand  this  strain.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder,  for 
the  purchase  was  assailed  in  the  United  States  as  Seward's 
folly.  The  wonder  is  that  the  small  Canada  of  that  day 
could  determinedly,  if  not  blithely,  undertake  such  great 
matters  as  those  to  which  they  stood  pledged.  The  Inter- 
colonial Railway  was  already  under  way. 

In  the  Board  Room  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
at  Montreal,  Sir  WiUiam  Van  Home  was  one  day,  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  speaking  with  a  reporter, 
who  took  the  Uberty  of  saying  that  the  painting  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  should  occupy  a  more  prominent  position, 
as  he  it  was  who  had  built  the  railwa^^  Sir  William  replied 
that  any  fool  could  build  a  railway  if  he  had  the  money,  a 
remark  which  is  not  to  be  accepted  Hterally,  even  though 
it  came  from  such  an  authority.  "There,"  he  said,  "are 
the  men  who  built  the  C.  P.  R.,'*  and  he  pointed  to  the 
paintings  of  Lord  Mount  Stephen  and  Lord  Strathcona. 
"They  are  the  men  who  got  the  money.    At  one  time  this 
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Company  was  within  less  than  forty-eight  hours  of  a  financial 
collapse  owing  to  a  certain  crisis  in  London;  and  those  men 
tided  it  over,  though  it  meant  pledging  every  dollar  they  had 
in  the  world.  They  are  the  men  who  built  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  I  will  write  that  story  some  day,"  he 
concluded,  and  changed  the  subject.  The  time  referred  to 
is  no  doubt  the  occasion  upon  which  the  Company  found  it 
necessary  to  obtain  a  loan  from  the  Canadian  Government. 
With  his  power  to  get  to  the  root  of  any  matter  and  a  literary 
quality  in  his  command  of  idiomatic  English,  Sir  William 
Van  Home,  when  he  redeems  his  promise,  will  give  to  Cana- 
dians of  the  present  day  a  story  that  will  be  a  revelation. 

The  railway  must  pass  to  the  north  of  Lake  Superior.  Dr. 
Grant,  in  his  book  ' '  Ocean  to  Ocean,"  written  in  1872,  says  that 
no  white  man  is  known  to  have  crossed  from  the  upper 
Ottawa  to  Lake  Superior  or  Lake  Winnipeg;  and  it  was 
only  five  or  six  years  before  that  a  lecturer  informed  a  Toronto 
audience  that  he  had  discovered  a  great  lake  called  Nipigon. 
The  maps  of  this  country  were  dotted  with  lakes,  the  drawings 
having  been  made  wholly  from  Indian  descriptions.  Thus 
it  happened  that  great  expense  was  incurred  in  avoiding  a 
large  lake  set  down  in  the  maps  across  an  otherwise  eligible 
line;  but  later  it  was  found  there  was  no  lake  within  thirty 
miles  of  this  point.  The  country  through  which  the  first 
portion  of  the-  line  must  be  built  was  then  an  unknown 
wilderness  of  forbidding  aspect.  Our  knowledge  of  the  plains 
and  of  British  Columbia  was  also  meagre.  However,  on 
the  day  British  Columbia  entered  Confederation  surveying 
parties  went  into  the  unknown  forest  to  find  a  line  from  the 
upper  Ottawa  westward,  and  others  started  out  from  Victoria 
eastward.  Their  reports  were  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  April,  1872;  and  on  July  16th,  1872,  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Sandford  Fleming,  the  Chief  Engineer,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Grant,  set  out  from  Toronto  to  cross  the  continent  from 
what  is  now  Port  Arthur  to  the  Pacific  in  order  to  examine 
the  proposed  line  with  his  own  eyes.  The  line  west  of  Winni- 
peg selected  by  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  is  practically  the  one 
followed  to-day  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  to  which  Canada 
was  committed  in  1871  is  not  comprehended  to-day.  ''It 
was  wise,"  says  Dr.  Grant,  ''because  it  was  necessary." 
To  many  it  looked  like  sheer  folly  and  effrontery.  Dr. 
Grant  points  out  that  when  the  United  States  chartered 
the  Union  Pacific  it  had  reports  and  maps  extending  over 
fifty  years  and  filling  thirteen  large  quarto  volumes;  and 
yet  the  Union  Pacific  was  forced  upon  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  insistence  of  men  in  California,  who 
undertook  what  their  government  would  not.  It  was  not 
until  1853  that  the  President  authorized  a  topographical 
survey,  though  thj  middle  west  had  been  in  part  settled 
years  before  this  time.  Though  the  Canadian  plains  were 
altogether  unoccupied  by  white  men.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment sent  out  Captain  Palasier  in  1857  to  report  on  the 
country  and  to  explore  for  a  pas  i  through  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains within  British  territory.  He  spent  four  years  in  the 
country,  and  reported  on  the  whole  adversely  both  as  to 
the  country  and  available  access  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  within 
British  territory.  However,  within  twelve  years  of  his 
return,  the  national  faith  of  Canada  stood  pledged  to  the 
construction  of  a  Une  of  railway  across  these  plains  and 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  an  available  route  was 
surveyed.    This  was  prompt  work. 

It  is  a  matter  outside  my  purpose  to  teU  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  great  work.  British  Columbia  had  to  wait  with 
patience;  but,  on  July  24th,  1886,  within  six  years  of  the 
letting  of  the  contract.  Sir  John  Macdonald  passed  over 
the  line  in  his  private  car  to  Vancouver.  Within  his  life- 
time his  faith  was  rewarded  by  making  a  journey  in  a  train 
which  he  had  once  expressed  a  hope  to  watch  from  the 
ramparts  of  Heaven.  Though  seventy-one  years  old  at  the 
time,  he  rode  for  miles  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  upon 
the  cow  catcher  of  his  engine ;  and  had  it  stopped  on  a  high 
trestle  that  he  might  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle. 
With  such  nerve  and  nerves  in  his  old  age  one  need  not 
wonder  that  Sir  John  in  his  prime  faced  lions  in  his  path. 
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It  would  not  be  a  kindness  to  recall  to  public  men  yet 
living  words  of  theirs  that  showed  their  littleness  of  faith 
when  this  work  was  first  undertaken,  and  later  when  the 
contract  was  let.  What  a  shaking  of  heads  there  was  among 
the  farmers  of  the  rural  districts!  My  first  recollection  of 
political  discussion,  in  which  I  took  any  interest,  was  of 
wayside  debates  over  this  contract;  and  at  this  period  began 
my  doubts  as  to  the  unfailing  wisdom  of  the  elders.  Yet 
in  the  end  the  people  followed  the  men  of  strong  faith.  How 
many  adventurous  men  were  mourned  over  as  foolhardy 
by  their  fellows  when  they  decided  to  go  out  West !  Though 
not  without  effort  and  trial,  the  hardy  men  who  went  West 
proved  their  wisdom,  and  opened  up  a  vast  land  where  the 
industry  of  the  husbandmen  has  a  sure  reward.  Within  a 
few  years  at  most  hardy  pioneers  will  be  opening  up  new 
provinces  in  the  north. 

In  the  West  of  to-day  the  story  of  the  hardships  of  the 
early  pioneers  is  heard  by  the  dwellers  upon  the  plains  as 
an  idle  tale  of  another  day  and  another  country.  The  ''old 
timers"  themselves  see  them  in  glorified  perspective,  and 
when  they  foregather  it  is  to  talk  of  the  good  old  times. 
Yet  the  hardships  were  real  enough,  and  of  a  nature  to  test 
their  faith  to  the  uttermost.  The  settlers  went  out  into  the 
open  plains,  and  had  to  build  themselves  houses  of  sod,  or 
where  there  was  timber  of  ^mall  logs.  The  wood  obtained 
from  the  native  poplar  and  scrub  oak  was  the  only  fuel. 
There  were  no  roads  except  trails  running  across  the  prairie. 
When  a  blizzard  came  on  there  was  no  landmark,  but  a  vast 
plain  of  drifting  snow.  The  blizzard  to-day,  when  roads 
are  marked  and  fenced  and  there  are  many  large  farm  build- 
ings, is  a  thing  to  be  avoided;  but  in  those  days  it  was  an 
implacable  enemy.  These  men  were  not  used  to  tilling  the 
prairie  soil,  and  made  many  mistakes  in  planting  their  small 
plots.  When  a  good  crop  was  obtained  the  price  of  wheat 
was  low.  On  the  famous  Indian  Head  plains  men  will  tell 
of  the  time  when  they  drew  No.  1  Hard  wheat  thirty  miles 
to  sell  it  for  thirty  cents  per  bushel ;  and  farms  on  the  Regina 
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plains  that  are  to-day  held  at  as  high  a  price  as  the  best 
farm  land  anj^where  in  Canada  were  abandoned  in  the  late 
eighties  by  homesteaders  who  became  discouraged.  Arch- 
bishop Tach6  contended  that  this  soil,  which  is,  under  proper 
tillage,  now  so  productive,  was  useless.  The  prairies  did 
not  part  easily  with  the  secret  of  their  riches,  especially  to 
men  who  followed  the  methods  of  their  grandfathers  in  tha 
East  or  the  older  lands;  but  to  the  men  of  faith  who  held 
on  despite  discouragement  they  have  been  most  la\Tsh  in 
rewards. 

However,  the  pioneers  upon  the  plains  had  an  easy 
task  compared  with  those  fathers  who  redeemed  Eastern 
Canada  from  a  forest.  There  the  pioneer  had  to  ^pend  a 
lifetime  winning  a  farm  from  the  forest.  The  growth  of 
population  was  rapid  in  view  of  all  the  conditions.  War 
and  rebellion  are  not  conducive  to  immigration.  After  the 
Peace  of  Paris  in  1763  there  were  only  about  sixty  thousand 
French  people  left  in  Canada  and  the  English  population 
was  small.  In  1841  the  population  of  the  provinces  was  not 
more  than  one  and-a-half  millions,  but  by  the  time  of  Confed- 
eration it  stood  between  three  and  four  millions.  In  a  Uttle 
better  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  pioneers  had 
carried  settlement  from  Acadia  to  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Immigration  was  active  from  the  settlement  of 
1841  up  to  the  time  of  Confederation.  The  famine  in  Ireland 
in  the  early  forties  drove  about  two  millions  of  Irish  people 
across  the  Atlantic.  Their  faith  in  America  as  the  promised 
land  is  not  without  pathos,  though  it  was  on  the  whole  justified. 
This  exodus  had  its  bitter  tragedy  also  in  the  thousands 
who  perished  of  ship  fever,  as  it  was  called,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  New  World.  In  Grosse  Isle  and  in  Montreal 
are  the  graves  of  thousands  who  reached  the  promised  land 
only  to  find  sepulchre  there.  Owing  to  bitterness  against 
England  the  majority  of  these  people  went  to  the  United 
States  where  their  cherished  grievances  have  not  been  without 
effect  on  international  affairs.  Still  many  prosperous  districts 
in  Canada  were  opened  up  by  Irish  people  who  were  altemat- 
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ing  between  black  despair  and  exaggerated  hope.  The  fact 
is  not  without  meaning  also  that  even  those  Irish  immigrants 
who  came  to  Canada  cherishing  bitterness  against  England 
are  to-day  loyal  to  Canada  and  the  Empire.  Thomas  d'Arcy 
McGee,  once  proscribed  as  a  rebel  for  his  part  in  the  literary 
rising  of  1848,  became  a  minister  of  the  Crown  in  Canada; 
and  was  martyred  for  his  denunciation  of  Fenianism.  In 
Scotland  also  dukes  concluded  that  sheep  were  a  more  paying 
crop  on  their  hills  than  Crofters,  and  hence  it  is  that  whole 
counties  in  Canada  are  peopled  by  Scots.  Perhaps  the  most 
poignant  cry  of  exile  in  our  literature  is  the  Canadian  Boat 
Song  where  these  Highlanders,  rowing  upon  the  St.  Lawrence, 
are  represented  as  singing: 

"From  the  lone  shelling  of  the  misty  island 
Mountains  divide  us,  and  a  world  of  seas; 
Yet  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is  Highland, 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides." 

Why  is  it  that  the  epic  of  these  forced  migrations  has 
not  found  expression  in  literature?  The  only  history  of 
many  counties  is  that  written  on  mouldering  tombstones. 
In  some  of  the  old  church  yards  Tyrone  or  Antrim,  Caithness 
or  Inverness  appear  upon  almost  every  slab,  while  in  others 
there  appears  the  name  of  almost  every  shire  in  the  two 
islands.  To-day  a  man  who  migrates  does  little  more  than 
move  into  the  next  shire;  but  early  in  the  last  century  he 
crossed  the  world. 

These  immigrants  knew  nothing  of  Canadian  conditions; 
but  they  went  into  the  wilderness  with  brave  hearts  and 
strong  arms,  rich  in  the  possession  of  a  grant  of  one  hundred 
acres  from  the  Crown.  Theirs  was  a  hard  but  winning 
fight  against  Nature  and  the  Forest.  It  was  by  the  ax  they 
conquered;  for  with  it  they  cut  the  logs  for  their  houses, 
cleared  the  land,  and  made  their  own  furniture.  They  were 
forced  to  be  self-sustaining ;  to  grow  their  own  corn  and  weave 
their  own  garments.     What  we  consider  necessaries  to-day 
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were  unattainable  luxuries.  When  the  wheat  was  harvested 
it  was  often  necessary  to  carry  it  on  horseback,  or  a  sack  of 
it  on  the  settler'.-  own  shoulders,  for  many  miles  to  the  nearest 
mill.     The  pioneers  were  tried  and  found  not  wanting. 

In  1888  in  Peel  County,  Ontario,  within  less  than  thirty 
miles  of  Toronto  I  visited  a  North  countrjonan  named  Graham 
who  was  at  that  time  considerably  over  ninety  years  of  age; 
and  he  recalled  the  conditions  prevaihng  when  he  took  up 
his  grant  of  land  in  1818.  There  were  only  a  few  small 
clearings  near  him,  and  all  suppUes  had  to  be  brought  from 
Muddy  York.  He  told  with  glee,  as  a  good  joke  upon  him- 
seK,  how  foolish  he  had  been  to  bring  his  carriage  with  him 
to  Canada.  By  some  means,  certainly  not  with  ease,  he 
got  it  to  his  farm,  every  acre  of  which  was  covered  with 
superb  maple  trees.  It  served  as  sleeping  quarters  for  a 
time,  and  later  was  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  being  a 
hen-house;  for  there  were  no  roads  within  ten  miles  of  him 
on  which  it  was  possible  to  drive  it.  It  was  a  family  coach 
which  must  have  cost  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
reposed  in  superannuated  dignity  in  his  carriage  house  when 
I  saw  it.  In  his  coach  and  in  his  speech  there  was  evidence 
that  he  had  been  a  man  of  quality  in  the  home  land,  and 
yet  I  could  not  find  that  he  had  ever  repined  at  the  new  and 
hard  conditions.  Are  immigrants  made  of  softer  fibre  to- 
day? He  lived  to  see  his  children  and  his  grand-children 
prosperous  and  respected;  to  see  a  new  nation  grow  up,  in 
the  shaping  of  whose  destinies  he  had  always  taken  a  humble 
but  useful  part.  Canada  has  reason  to  cherish  much  more 
fondly  than  she  has  done  the  memory  of  her  pioneers. 

^Vhile  Canada  was  making  slow  but  soHd  progress  the 
United  States  was  growing  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  They 
had  a  population  of  about  eight  millions  in  1812,  when  Canada 
had  only  about  three  hundred  thousand.  While  cultured 
Europe  smiled  at  the  blatancy  and  lack  of  aU  sense  of  pro- 
portion with  which  the  Americans  advertised  that  they 
possessed  'Hhe  greatest  in  the  world"  in  everything  from 
their  soil  to  their  institutions,  the  poor,  the  ambitious,  the 
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oppressed  and  the  discontented  of  all  lands  heard  gladly, 
and  flocked  to  America's  shores.  American  publicists  have 
changed  their  tone  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  supernatural 
efiicacy  of  their  institutions,  since  these  are  producing  results 
not  anticipated,  but  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  country 
justified  even  much  of  their  boasting.  Discontent  in  Europe 
sent  millions  of  immigrants  to  America,  and  the  country 
absorbed  British  capital  and  emigration  in  a  steady  volume. 
The  United  States  had  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  Canada 
could  attract  comparatively  little  attention.  British  subsidies 
for  the  carrying  of  mails  were  given  to  lines  going  to  American 
ports;  and  as  the  trade  of  Canada  was  diverted  through 
American  channels  and  classed  as  American,  it  appeared 
small  to  England.  The  provinces  fostered  learning,  and 
their  sons  sought  wider  fields  in  the  growing  cities  of  this 
foreign  land.  The  rich  prairies  of  the  West  attracted  Cana- 
dian farmers,  and  the  American  cities  drew  our  young  men 
and  women  as  a  candle  attracts  moths.  Our  people  were 
swarming  long  before  our  own  prairies  were  open  to  their 
energies,  and  the  trickle  across  the  Border  became  a  steady 
stream.  One  might  speculate  upon  the  difference  it  might 
have  made  to  Canada  if  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had 
been  completed  in  1878  instead  of  in  1886.  This  exodus 
was  for  years  a  political  issue.  It  is  not  a  ground  for  marvel 
that  many  became  discouraged  at  the  comparatively  slow 
growth  of  our  country,  and  a  few  lost  faith.  Yet  in  fair 
weather  or  in  foul  the  great  bulk  of  the  Canadian  people 
steadfastly  believed  in  their  destiny,  and  refused  to  think 
of  doing  violence  to  their  national  instincts. 

There  were  those  in  England  also  who  professed  a  desire 
to  see  the  colonies  cast  themselves  adrift  from  the  Mother 
Country.  This  feeling  was  put  in  words  by  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  Lord  de  Grey,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  plenipotentiary  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington in  1871.  In  a  memorandum,  written  April  16th, 
addressed  to  Sir  George  Cartier,  giving  an  account  of  the 
pressure  put  upon  him  to  agree  to  the  Treaty,  Lord  de  Grey 
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is  represented  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  as  saying:  ''That  I 
knew  as  well  as  he  did  that  there  was  a  large  anti-colonial 
party  in  England,  not  confined  to  the  Liberal  Party,  many 
of  whom  would  rejoice  at  the  action  of  Canada  as  pro^ang 
the  colonies  to  be  a  danger  and  a  burden."  To  this  Sir 
John  Macdonald  repHed,  ''That  as  there  was  an  anti-colonial 
party  in  England,  so  was  there  an  annexation  party  in  Canada; 
and  if  we  were  told  that  England  was  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
protect  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  undoubted  rights,  not 
from  fear  of  the  American  government  or  the  American 
people,  but  of  the  Gloucester  fishermen,  that  party  would 
gain  great  strength  in  Canada,  and  perhaps  imperil  the 
connexion  with  the  Mother  Country-.  That  our  maintenance 
as  an  independent  nation  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  we  must 
be  either  English  or  American;  and  if  protection  was  denied 
us  by  England  we  might  as  well  go  while  we  had  the  property 
left  us  with  which  we  could  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
United  States. ' '  In  those  words  these  two  statesmen  summed 
up  important  questions.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  that 
peace  or  war  was  involved  in  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims  involved  in  this  negotiation;  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was  the  more  anxious  for  peace  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  prove  that  its  attitude  in  this  matter  had 
been  strictly  correct.  As  the  anti-colonial  party  in  England 
did  not  represent  the  sober  thought  of  the  people,  neither 
did  the  annexation  party  (which  Sir  John  for  his  then  present 
purposes  considered  worthy  of  mentioning),  in  any  way 
represent  the  worthy  thought  of  Canada. 

By  trade  some  people  in  England  had  grown  fat  and 
flabby  as  others  in  Canada  had  grown  weak-kneed  and  spine- 
less. Because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  Imperial  con- 
siderations involved  Sir  John  signed  the  treaty.  In  the  poUtical 
storm  that  arose  as  a  result,  he  was  caUed  "traitor."  Two  of  his 
one  time  colleagues  earned  a  similar  epithet:  George  Brown 
when  he  joined  forces  with  his  great  rival  to  carr>"  the  scheme 
of  Confederation;  and  Joseph  Howe  when  later  he  joined 
Sir  John's  Cabinet  to  quell  the  storm  he  himseK  had  raised 
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in  Nova  Scotia  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  Confederation. 
General  Ben.  Butler  had  gone  to  Nova  Scotia  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  who  in  their  anger  against  the  means  by 
which  Confederation  had  been  carried  were  willing  to  trifle 
with  annexation.  As  the  son  of  a  United  Empire  Loyalist 
any  such  thought  was  repugnant  to  the  soul  of  Howe,  and 
he  jeopardized  his  career  by  joining  forces  with  his  political 
enemies  to  preserve  the  union.  It  is  a  commentary  upon 
outbursts  of  political  passion,  that  the  acts  for  which  each 
of  the  three  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  were  inspired  by  the 
highest  patriotic  motives;  and  in  each  case  may  constitute 
their  chief  claim  to  a  place  in  history.  It  should  be  a  source 
of  pride  to  Canada  that  so  many  of  her  public  men  have  been 
capable  of  rising  to  the  level  of  sacrificing  their  political 
future  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  In  the  forty-three 
years  since  Confederation  two  men.  Sir  John  Macdonald  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  have  held  office  for  thirty-two  of  them; 
and  the  career  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  office,  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years  before  Confederation.  Canadians  have  been  faithful 
in  their  political  allegiance,  but  only  to  men  whom  they 
believed  to  hold  the  true  faith. 

The  widely  disseminated  impression,  since  shown  by  the 
University  Magazine  to  have  been  groundless,  that  in 
Treaty  matters  Great  Britain  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
Canada,  was  of  a  truth  a  stumbling  block  to  many  in  the 
faith.  The  invitation  from  a  party  in  England  to  Canadians 
to  throw  off  their  allegiance  wounded  deeply,  but  the  people 
believed  and  with  justice  that  such  a  policy  was  repugnant 
to  the  heart  of  England. 

It  is  but  yesterday  that  temptations  from  within  and 
without  were  offered  for  closer  affiliation  with  the  United 
States.  They  kindly  opened  the  door  to  us  in  1776;  and 
pressed  the  invitation  upon  us  by  force  of  arms  at  that  time, 
and  again  in  1812.  From  the  beginning  Canada  was  harassed 
by  hostile  tariff  legislation.  The  McKinley  Bill  was  designed 
to  cripple  us.    Then  we  were  wooed  for  a  time  by  gentler 
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methods,  by  offers  of  Commercial  Union  and  Unrestricted 
Reciprocity.  The  blessings  of  Continental  Union  were 
preached  on  both  sides  of  the  line  as  an  organized,  well- 
financed  crusade.  However,  Senator  Sherman,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in  a  speech  to 
the  Senate  on  September  18th,  1888,  used  these  minatory 
words:  ''Our  whole  history  since  the  Conquest  of  Canada 
by  Great  Britain  in  1763  has  been  a  continuous  warning 
that  we  cannot  be  at  peace  with  each  other  except  by  poUtical 
as  well  as  Commercial  Union."  This  utterance  was  suffi- 
ciently clear,  and  brought  comfort  to  those  holding  the  faith 
as  showing  the  true  situation.  There  were  other  similar 
warnings,  but  this  partook  of  an  official  nature.  There 
could  be  only  one  answer  to  such  a  challenge. 

The  effect  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  wa-j  different 
from  that  which  it  anticipated.  It  strengthened  th3  faith 
of  even  wa)rward  Canadians.  And  it  is  significant  that  these 
appeals  h^ld  out  to  Canadians  were  based  solely  on  financial 
and  commercial  grounds.  No  higher  ground  could  be  taken 
by  the  leaders  of  such  a  movement.  The  appeal  was  to  the 
fljsh,  and  the  answer  was  of  the  spirit. 

There  ij  true  patriotic  feeling  and  statesmanship  in  the 
speech  of  the  late  Archbishop  O'Brien,  dehvered  at  Halifax 
on  June  4th  1888,  in  which  he  said :  ' '  The  promoters 
of  Imperial  Federation  are  caUed  dreamers.  Well,  their 
dream  is  at  least  an  ennobling  one,  one  that  appeals  to  all 
the  noble  sentiments  of  manhood.  The  principle  of  Canadian 
nationality  has  taken  too  firm  a  hold  on  our  people  to  permit 
them  to  merge  their  distinct  life  in  that  of  a  nation  whose 
institutions  give  no  warrant  of  permanency,  as  they  afford 
no  guarantee  of  real  individual  and  religious  liberty. ' '  Cana- 
dians agree  with  the  American  writer,  Mr.  Price  CoUier,  in 
his  book  ''England  and  the  English,"  when  he  says  of  the 
United  States:  "The  mating  of  the  French  philosophy  and 
the  Irish  fact  have  turned  us  aside  from,  and  made  us  hesitat- 
ing in  our  allegiance  to,  tho  only  form  of  free  government 
that  ever  has  been  successful  in  the  world  and  which  is  ours 
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by  ancestral  right."  Again,  Canadians  claim  that  in  their 
Government  Canada  is  superior  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
words  of  the  same  writer,  because  ''the  real  spirit  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people  is  merely  that  they  should  at  all  times 
have  control,  and  keep  control,  of  their  governors  as  these 
Saxons  have  done."  Lest  any  Canadian  of  weak  faith 
should  imagine  the  departed  prelate  and  patriot  went  a  step 
too  far,  consider  this  deliberate  opinion  of  ''McClure's  Maga- 
zine": "  Our  large  cities  and  many  of  our  States  are  governed 
by  organized  criminals. ' '  The  writer  repeats  these  words  twice 
in  an  article  pubhshed  in  November,  1909.  This  is  the  quahty 
of  the  civilisation  we  have  been  urged  to  share  ever  since  1775. 

Our  premier  declares  that  the  twentieth  century  will  be 
Canada's  century,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  first  nine  years 
of  it  bears  out  his  words.  That  our  material  growth  will 
be  wonderfully  rapid  is  as  certain  as  any  future  event  can 
be.  In  the  past  the  faith  of  our  people  in  their  destiny  has 
been  tried  by  isolation,  by  jealous  divisions  overcome  and 
converted  into  union,  by  comparatively  slow  growth,  and 
by  tasks  declared  impossible  of  accomplishment.  Still  they 
were  achieved.  We  may  be  tried  in  the  future  by  abounding 
prosperity  and  rapidity  of  growth.  The  faith  of  our  fathers 
was  tried  by  tribulation  at  home,  and  by  hostile  invasion 
from  without.  Surely  the  moral  fibre  of  the  Canadian 
people  has  been  strengthened  by  great  difficulties  overcome. 

Our  forefathers  have  consecrated  this  soil  of  Canada 
by  their  toil,  by  their  sacred  dust,  and  by  their  blood  shed 
in  its  defenoe.  Always  they  held  steadfastly  to  the  faith 
in  King  and  Country.  A  few  of  our  dead  sleep  in  South 
Africa.  Canada  is  moving  forward  to  take  a  larger  part  in 
Empire  defence.  What  has  been  undertaken  is  but  a  begin- 
ning, for  Canada  has  never  yet  turned  back  from  action  to 
which  she  stood  pledged  by  word  or  deed.  The  future  will 
bring  its  problems,  but  we  may  hope  that  there  is  little  to 
fear  so  long  as  our  dreamers  dream  only  ennobling  dreams. 

W.  D.  McBride 


THE  LONG  SAULT  DAM 

THE  rapidity  with  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  developed  the  resources  of  a  new  continent  has 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  world.  They  developed  its  wheat 
fields  so  thoroughly  that  now  they  yield  14  bushels  to  the 
acre,  whilst  the  fields  of  England  produce  only  thirty-eight. 
In  six  years,  according  to  the  present  rate  of  production  and 
consumption,  the  United  States  wWl  be  a  wheat  importing 
countrj^.  In  seven  yearns  it  is  estimated  that  all  the  forests 
in  the  United  States  wiU  have  been  developed  into  obUvion. 

Having  succeeded  so  amazingly  in  developing  their  own 
resources,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  now  offering 
their  ser^^ces  in  developing  ours.  It  is  intolerable  to  men 
whose  one  desire  is  to  get  rich  to  see  any  part  of  our  fertile 
plains  reserved  for  our  children,  or  forests  untouched  by 
fire  and  ax.  Falling  rivers  are  merely  water  running  to  waste, 
when  they  might  be  "  harnessed  "  in  the  service  of  human- 
it}',  to  grind  up  the  forests  into  pulp,  from  which  eventually 
newspapers  might  be  printed  for  the  education  and  enlight- 
enment of  the  people.  Any  development  which  exhausts  is 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  a  sustained  act  of  piracy. 

To  persons  landing  on  these  shores  the  most  desirable 
possession  to  develop  is  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  That  this 
is  our  National  river  matters  nothing  to  men  in  whose  eyes 
the  word  '^  National  "  signifies  merely  a  euphonious  and  com- 
prehensive designation  for  a  Trust  or  Corporation,  which  has 
been  created  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  fortunes  of  their 
fellows.  That  we  should  object  to  ha\ang  nine-tenths  of  this 
river  diverted  into  United  States  territory  is  to  them  com- 
plete evidence  of  a  stupid  conservatism  or  a  silly  sentimen- 
tahty. 

The  most  recent  offer  of  assistance  in  developing  the 
resources  of  Canada  comes  from  a  group  of  men  who  desire 
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to  construct  a  dam  at  the  Long  Sault  Rapids.  The  names 
of  these  benefactors  are  unknown,  but  they  are  believed  to  be 
associated  with  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company,  which  in 
turn  has  the  support  of  those  large  financial  interests  which 
have  provided  material  for  comment  by  moralists  in  the 
United  States.  The  present  intention  is  to  examine  the  status 
of  this  proposal,  in  jhort,  to  look  well  into  the  mouth  of  this 
gift-horse. 

Two  companies  are  concerned.  The  Long  Sault  Develop- 
ment Company  and  Tho  St.  Lawrence  Power  Company,  the 
one  of  United  States  origin  and  the  other  of  Canadian 
origin.  The  American  Company  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  by  an  Act  dated  February  28th 
1907,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  seeking  to  be  constituted 
as  a  body  corporate  are  given  as  Michael  H.  Flaherty,  Frank 
S.  Smith,  Henry  H.  Warren,  Walter  F.  Willson,  and  John  C. 
Crapser. 

In  Canada  this  Act  of  incorporation  created  no  interest. 
Indeed  public  attention  was  little  stimulated  by  the  intro- 
duction into  Parliament  of  a  similar  Bill  which  bore  the  guile- 
less superscription  "  Bill  115.  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  St. 
Lawrence  Power  Transmission  Company.  First  reading  Jan- 
uary 21st  1910.  Private  Bill,  Mr.  Pardee."  It  was  only  when 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Bill  was  brought  before  the  Interna- 
tional Waterways  Commission  at  a  meeting  held  in  Toronto  on 
February  8th  and  9th,  1910,  that  its  full  significance  was 
appreciated.  The  proceedings  of  that  meeting  are  recorded 
in  a  volume  of  235  pages,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  out- 
side of  the  record  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  proposal. 

The  Canadian  members  of  the  Commission  were  Mr.  G. 
C.  Gibbons  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart.  The  American  repre- 
sentatives were  Brigade-General  Ernst,  Mr.  G.  D.  Clinton, 
and  Professor  Haskell.  Mr.  Gibbons  presided.  Deputa- 
tions appeared  representing  the  promoters;  namely.  The 
Long  Sault  Development  Company  and  The  St.  Lawrence 
Power  Company.     These  two  companies  have  one  aim,  to 
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dam  the  St.  Lawrence  and  use  the  power  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. Other  interests  also  were  represented,  namely,  The 
Ontario  Government;  the  Canadian  Commission  of  Con- 
servation; the  Dominion  Marine  Association;  The  RicheUeu 
&  Ontario  Navigation  Company;  The  Lake  Freight  Associa- 
tion; The  Shipping  Federation;  The  Montreal  Board  of  Trade, 
and  Harbour  Commission;  The  Chambrede  Commerce;  The 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade;  the  towns  of  Prescott,  Massena, 
Brock\dll8,  Cornwall,  and  Morrisburg.  Therefore  it  will  be 
«een  that  the  meeting  was  of  some  importance. 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  proposal 
came  under  discussion.  It  was  considered  before  the  Com- 
mission in  Toronto  in  October  1907,  again  in  Montreal  a 
month  later,  a  year  later  in  Toronto,  and  early  in  January 
1910,  in  Buffalo.  The  proposal  was  placed  formally  before 
the  Government  in  December  1907,  and  again  in  an  amend- 
ed form  in  January  1909.  According  to  the  presentation  of 
the  case  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  advocate  of  the  Company, 
the  scheme  is  an  extremely  simple  one,  as  set  forth  in  the 
lawyer's  jargon  of  his  ''peroration:''  "We  offer  to  the 
navigation  interests  going  east  and  west  two  channels 
where  you  have  one.  We  offer  to  build  a  new  lock 
with  one  lift.  We  tell  you,  and  we  assert  to  you, — 
and  we  say  we  will  make  good  on  that — that  there  will  be 
ample  facilities  and  lots  of  water  to  handle  the  shipping  inter- 
ests, that  now  ply  on  the  St.  La^v^ence  river.  Is  there  any 
man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  or  anywhere  in  the  country, 
or  any  other  country,  that  will  not  say  that  giving  you  two 
channels  where  you  have  now  but  one,  is  not  an  improvement?" 

The  scheme  apparently  is  so  simple  that  the  promoters 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  submit  any  plans  to  the  Com- 
mission, except  a  sketch  which  one  member  of  a  deputation 
thought  "might  just  as  well  have  been  made  on  sand  with  a 
stick."  Counsel  for  various  interests,  however,  appeared  to 
think  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  justified 
the  promoters  in  furnishing  something  more  than  a  blue-print. 
The  record  of  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Lafleur,  repre- 
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senting  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Rickey,  the 
Company's  Engineer,  illustrates  this  attitude  of  mind: 

Mr.  Lafleur:  You  recollect  that  in  November  1908  you 
undertook  to  prepare  further  plans  and  data? 

Mr.  Rickey:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lafleur:    Will  you  tell  me  what  you  furnished? 

Mr.  Rickey :    I  furnished  a  general  outKne  such  as  this. 

Mr.  Lafleur:    Could  any  engineer  criticize  that  plan? 

Mr.  Rickey:    A  competent  engineer  can. 

Mr.  Lafleur:  You  say  from  that  plan  or  the  blue-print 
any  competent  engineer  could  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  scheme,  and  as  to  the  interference  of  navi- 
gation? 

Mr.  Rickey:  Knowing  the  characteristics  of  the  site, 
mind  you. 

Mr.  Lafleur:  Then  the  characteristics  of  the  site  are  not 
indicated  on  the  plan? 

Mr.  Rickey:  You  have  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  location. 

Mr.  Lafleur:    Are  the  currents  shown  on  the  plan? 

Mr.  Rickey:    No. 

Mr.  Lafleur:    Or  on  the  blue-print? 

Mr.  Rickey:    No. 

Mr.  Lafleur:    Are  the  heights  shown? 

Mr.  Rickey:    No. 

Mr.  Lafleur,  addressing  the  Commission:  We  have  sub- 
mitted to  our  engineers  such  information  as  has  been  furnished 
us,  but  I  am  instructed  that  that  information  is  wholly  in- 
adequate to  enable  them  to  make  up  their  minds  either  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme  in  the  crude  form  in  which 
it  is  presented,  or  as  to  the  possible  dangers  to  navigation. 

Chairman  Gibbons :  The  first  question  is :  Is  it  permis- 
sible at  all,  under  those  conditions,  to  make  this  development? 
Certainly  the  engineers  of  both  governments  will  have  to  con- 
sent and  approve,  and  possibly  this  Commission  will  approve 
of  any  plans  and  details. 
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Mr.  Lafleur:  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  details  are  the 
very  essence  of  the  matter;  that  you  can  not  say  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  scheme  is  going  to  interfere  with  navigation 
unless  you  have  the  detailed  plan.  It  does  not  ceem  to  me 
merely  a  matter  of  detail  to  be  settled  afterwards.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  settle  the  project. 

Mr.  King,  who  appeared  for  the  Dominion  Marine  Asso- 
ciation, pressed  this  point  when  he  said:  ''In  November 
1908  it  was  clearly  understood,  and  it  is  on  record,  that  plans 
and  details  of  the  fuUest  nature  were  to  be  laid  before  u  ?,  so 
that  we  would  avoid  this  discussion  that  the  Chairman  is  now 
anxious  to  avoid,  and  until  this  date  we  have  not  had  one  iota 
of  information  which  gives  us  what  we  wanted.'^ 

Mr.  Watson,  representing  the  town  of  Morrisburg;  Mr. 
Smith,  representing  transportation  interests;  Mr.  Beck  and 
Mr.  Hilliard,  representating  the  Ontario  Government:  Mr. 
Cumberland,  representing  the  city  of  Toronto,  all  reiterated 
the  protest  that  in  the  absence  of  plans  no  proper  opinion  could 
be  expressed. 

Mr.  Cumberland  said  that  upon  receiving  notice  of  the 
meeting  a  request  was  made  to  the  Board  for  the  submis- 
sion of  those  plans.  To  this  Chairman  Gibbons  repUed:  "  I 
never  heard  of  it.  I  did  not  know."  To  make  it  more  em- 
phatic he  affirmed  a  second  time :  "  I  certainly  did  not  know 
that  anybody  had  asked  for  plans.  It  is  the  first  I  heard  of 
it." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  no  plans  are  in  ex- 
istence. The  Chairman,  Mr.  Gibbons,  admitted  that  there  were 
plans,  and  that  the  Government  engineers  had  seen  them. 
He  was  not  at  libertj',  however,  to  disclose  the  reports  which 
had  been  made  upon  them,  as  the 5^  were  "  confidential."  Mr. 
Holgate,  who  appeared  later  for  the  Company,  in  an  outburst 
of  candour  gave  some  indication  of  what  those  reports  might 
contain:  ''I  have  taken  full  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
general  features  of  the  whole  scheme  with  the  Engineers  of 
the  Dominion  Government,  both  individually  and  together, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  these  gentlemen  have  come  to 
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our  views  of  the  matter."  But  the  value  of  Mr.  Holgate's 
opinion  is  weakened  by  his  admission:  "  I  am  not  bothering 
myself  very  much  with  details  at  the  present  moment." 

If  by  the  Government  engineers'  report  is  meant  that 
report  which  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  on  March  17th,  and 
bearing  the  signatures  of  Eugene  D.  Lafleur,  M.  J.  Butler, 
and  William  P.  Anderson,  then  the  Government  engineers 
are  sadly  belied.  In  this  official  report  the  project  is  con- 
demned in  far  less  measured  terms  than  any  which  have 
hitherto  been  employed :  and  knowing  the  text,  the  promoters 
might  well  have  protested  against  its  being  produced.  Instead 
of  supporting  their  case,  it  is  absolutely  fatal  to  their  pre- 
tensions. 

Other  and  more  specific  evidence  is  not  lacking  that  intel- 
ligible plans  are  in  exist ance.  Mr.  Kelley,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  assured  the  Commission  that 
Mr.  Rickey's  calculations  had  been  checked,  and  were  borne 
out  by  eminent  engineers.  Mr.  Foster,  who  appeared  for  the 
Company,  also  declared  that  they  had  been  approved,  not  by 
ordinary  men  but  by  most  eminent  engineers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  that  they  had  had  the  best  expert 
advice  that  money  would  enable  them  to  get. 

In  opposition  to  the  protest  that,  in  the  absence  of  plans 
of  what  was  proposed,  it  was  impossible  to  express  any 
opinion,  the  deputations  were  reminded  by  the  Chairman  that  a 
year  previously  he  "  was  very  strong  in  pressing  the  suggestion 
that  they  should  appoint  engineers,  and  that  he  had  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Government  to  pay  th3  expenses  of  such 
experts  out  of  the  public  funds."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  thid 
munificence  had  not  been  accepted,  Mr.  Gibbons  was  of 
opinion  that  "  there  was  no  necessity  of  getting  into  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter."  He  did  not  make  it  clear  what  these 
experts  were  expected  to  do.  The  suggestion  is  too  naive 
that  engineers  should  be  engaged  at  the  public  expense  to 
prepare  plans  for  promoters  to  criticise.  That  would  be  a 
complete  shifting  of  the  ground.    The  record  of  the  meeting 
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is  a  cr>'  for  information ;  but  none  appears  to  hsLve  been  vouch- 
safed. The  various  interests  represented  were  not  there  to 
offer  senseless  objections.  They  merely  desired  to  know  from 
what  quarter  danger  threatened. 

When  Mr.  ^Miite,  Secretary-  of  the  Canadian  Commission 
of  Conserv^ation,  communicated  a  memorandum  which  repre- 
sented the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Commission,  with  the 
objections  to  the  scheme  jummarized  under  eleven  heads,  the 
Chairman  made  the  oracular  retort,  ''  it  is  ver>^  much  easier 
giving  judgement  when  you  do  not  know  the  facts.''  (Laugh- 
ter.)    And  yet  it  was  for  facts  that  all  were  pleading. 

Even  the  benefits  which  would  an*  from  the  scheme 
were  not  very  clearly  stated.  Deputations  were  present  from 
the  towns  which  were  directly  interested  and  the  following  h 
selected  as  a  presentation  of  their  case :  "  We  have  a  pretty 
little  town  and  a  sporty  little  town.  We  will  spend  all  kind3 
of  money  up  to  the  limit  to  make  our  town  nice  to  visit.  We 
are  a  growing  country'  and  a  growing  continent.  Our  watch- 
word is  the  future.  And  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  scenic 
beauty,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  let  us  ask  what  appeals 
most  to  the  hard-headed  men  who  love  to  take  a  tour  on  the 
money  they  have  earned  by  their  own  labour?  Don't  they 
Uke  to  see  how  man  has  triumphed  over  the  powers  of  nature? 
Don't  they  hke  to  see  an  undertaking  which  has  resulted  from 
the  hames iing  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  world,  and  which 
has  resulted  in  the  making  of  money?. . .  .that  mighty  dam 
with  a  sheet  of  water  falling  over  it." 

The  Chairman  was  resolute  to  confine  the  discussion  to 
one  point:  whether  the  works  were  feasible  and  practicable 
•jnder  any  plan  without  interference  with  navigation;  al- 
though he  did  promise  that  at  a  later  date  "  the  pubhc  would 
be  taken  into  their  confidence."  Engineers  are  in  the  habit 
of  boasting  that,  if  they  are  given  enough  money,  they  can  ac- 
compUsh  any  undertaking:  "  Give  us  where  to  stand,  and  we 
will  move  the  world."  Before  the  question  of  feasibihty, 
in  reahty,  comes  the  question:    What  will  b^  the  results? 
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Much  has  been  made  of  the  financial  responsibiUty  of  the 
Company  for  carrjdng  out  its  engagements;  and  yet  we  cannot 
fail  to  remember  that  an  equal  claim  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Company  which  was  awarded  the  contract  for  building  the 
Quebec  bridge.  When  the  disaster  happened  it  turned  out 
that  the  Company  was  merely  subsidiary  to  another  bearing 
a  similar  name ;  and  its  engagements  worthless.  Also,  in  view 
of  that  disaster  by  which  more  than  seventy  lives  were  lost, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  scrutinize  any  plans  for  public  works 
which  emanate  from  the  same  quarter. 

Nor  can  we  share  Mr.  Gibbons'  confidence  "  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  be  safely  trusted  to  see  that 
the  Development  Company  does  not  become  oppressive  ''  in 
view  of  the  success  which  it  has  met  with  in  preventing  similar 
corporations  from  oppressing  its  own  citizens. 

Th3  promoters  appeared  to  be  much  impressed  with  their 
own  self-abnegation  in  relinquishing  the  control  of  Canadian 
navigation  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Their 
proposal,  as  appears  from  the  sketch  submitted,  is  that  the 
main  channel  shall  be  diverted  into  United  States  territory, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  to  them  that  we  should  object.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  the  canals  of  both 
countries  are  to  be  used  in  common  by  each.  Yet  it  has 
happened  that  Canadian  vessels  have  had  to  pay  tolls  at  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  imposed  not  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  is  true,  but  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  Whilst  Amer- 
ican barges  may  proceed  from  Albany  to  Ottawa,  Canadian 
barges  are  prevented  from  crossing  the  boundary  line  by  the 
Whitehall  Canal.  In  1870  when  General  Wolseley  desired  to 
transport  troops  to  the  North- West  by  the  American  canal  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  permission  was  refused,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Canada  was  engaged  not  in  a  foreign  war  but  in  suppressing 
a  domestic  insurrection. 

The  great  work  before  Canada  to-day  is  the  completion  of 
facilities  for  transport  from  the  sea  to  Port  Arthur.  Th-^ 
development  of  the  West  and  the  consequent  growth  of  vessel 
tonnage  on  the  great  lakes  makes  it  apparent  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  will  have  to  consider  the  deepening  of  the  channels  and 
enlargement' of  the  canal  svctem.  The  problem  is  a  single 
one,  and  the  building  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  or  deepening 
the  Welland  Canal  to  24  feet  may  all  depend  upon  something 
to  be  done  at  The  Long  Sault.  If  any  part  of  these  rapidd 
is-bonded  over  to  a  private  or  alien  corporation,  the  Govern- 
ment will  then  have  to  deal  with  vested  interests  protected  by 
a  foreign  power,  which  will  have  its  hands  on  the  throat  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Beck,  for  one,  was  not  much  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment that  the  prosperity  of  the  border  towns  was  dependent 
upon  a  supply  of  power  from  this  source.  As  chief  of  the 
Hydro-Electrical  Commission,  he  had  already  offered  to  those 
towns — ^with  possibly  two  exceptions — power  from  Niagara 
at  a  much  lower  rate  that  it  was  proposed  to  pay  to  this  new 
Company.  At  present  comparatively  little  power  is  required 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cornwall,  and  as  the  Company  reserves  the 
right  under  Section  9  of  the  Bill,  to  export  to  the  United  States 
electricity  produced  in  Canada,  indUiStries  will  be  created  on 
American  territory  which  will  consume  the  whole  output,  not 
only  the  500,000  horse-power  produced  on  the  American  side 
but  the  100,000  horse -power  which  the  Canadian  end  is 
suppos^sd  to  jield.  * 

Finally  the  promoters  have  taken  refuge  in  patriotism, 
and  conjured  up  beautiful  \asions  of  two  great  nations  dwelling 
side  by  side  in  harmony,  whilst  a  private  corporation  grows 
rich.  Nor  are  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  neglected. 
The  attorney  for  the  Company  in  his  address  to  the  Commis- 
sion was  moved  by  compassion  for  Montreal  "  in  the  hands  of 
a  monopoly  that  are  grinding  down  the  people  of  that  great 
city;"  and  his  grief  was  probabh^  not  assuaged  by  the  remem- 
brance that  he  had  performed  for  that  monopoly  at  the  time 
of  its  creation  the  same  good  office  which  is  he  now  endeavour- 
ing to  perform  for  the  Long  Sault  Development  Company. 

It  may  turn  out  that  plans,  no  matter  how  detailed,  will 
have  little  value  apart  from  indicating  the  intentions  of  the 
Company.  The  problem  is  too  vast  to  allow  of  absolute  reliance 
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upon  an  opinion,  no  matter  how  expert  or  disinterested. 
No  engineer  can  tell  what  will  happen  in  a  rigorous  climate 
when  the  flow  of  such  a  mighty  river  as  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
interfered  with.  The  matter  must  be  settled  on  general  prin- 
ciples, of  which  the  following  are  a  few.  The  largest  water 
power  in  Canada  should  not  be  handed  over  to  a  private  or 
aUen  corporation.  A  foreign  Government  should  not  be 
placed  in  control  of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
development  of  the  National  waterway  into  the  heart  of  the 
American  continent  should  not  be  stopped  by  any  vested 
rights  which  aliens  or  citizens  may  acquire.  The  situation  at 
Niagara  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Government  should  own 
and  control  our  share  of  all  the  international  water-power  in 
the  Dominion,  so  that  Canadians  may  not  be  under  bondage 
to  any  other  corporation  for  the  power  that  ic5  vital  to  their 
industrial  life,  or  subject  to  complications  which  might  arise 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  We  should  look 
well  to  the  kind  of  trap  into  which  we  are  invited  to  place  our 
foot. 

It  is  not  for  an  obscure  writer  to  offer  a  substitute  for  this 
proposal;  but  the  three  following  principles  may  be  put  for- 
ward as  inviolable  ones:  I.  Government  ownership  of  all 
works  on  national  waterways.  II.  A  proper  division  of 
power-plants  on  Canadian  and  American  sides,  in  order  that 
each  country  may  receive  the  full  quota  developed  on  its  own 
territory.  III.  The  new  canal  or  locks  to  be  built  in  Cana- 
dian territory,  where  the  channel  now  i^,  and  not  on  the 
American  side. 

A  Canadian 


SONG 

O  eyes  most  fair,  soft-shadowed  in  the  gloom, 
Dear  eyes  of  grey,  that  Ught  the  dusky  room, 
Look  down  but  once,  where  I  your  servant  sing; 
Are  there  no  tender  thoughts  my  song  can  bring, 
Of  fair  dead  days,  of  sweet  salt-scented  air, 
O  eyes  most  fair! 

O  eyes  most  fair,  the  Western  light  is  low. 
Night  comes  apace,  star-crowned,  and  day  must  go; 
Night's  stars  far-shining  are  less  fair  to  see 
Than  those  dear  eyes  the  night  shuts  out  from  me; 
Yet  morning  comes,  and  love  need  not  despair, 
O  eyes  most  fair! 

A.  Clare  Giffin 


ONTARIO'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  ORDEAL 

THE  constitution  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  may  be  said 
at  the  present  time  to  be  going  through  a  test  or  ordeal  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  future  of  the  country,  though  it 
is,  perhaps,  as  yet,  little  appreciated  by  the  general  public. 

There  have  been,  between  the  year  1906  and  the  present 
time,  a  series  of  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  in 
connexion  with  what  is  termed  therein  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  present 
purpose  to  set  out  that  legislation  in  detail.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  by  an  Act  of  1906,  as  re-enacted  with 
variations  and  modifications  in  1907,  the  Ontario  Legislature 
authorized  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  to  appoint  a 
Commission  of  three  persons,  two  of  whom  might  be  members, 
and  one  of  whom  must  be  a  member,  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Province. 

This  Commission,  which  has  been  duly  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  is  vested  under  these  Acts 
with  power  "  by  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  owners  thereof  or  persons  interested  therein  " 
to  acquire  the  lands  and  works,  the  plant  and  property,  of 
transmission  companies,  that  is  to  say,  corporations  or  other 
persons  in  Ontario  generating  electrical  power  or  energy,  and 
transmitting  and  supplying  to  those  who  require  it. 

It  is  further  provided  that  any  municipality  may  apply 
to  the  Commission  for  the  transmission  and  supply  to  it  of 
electrical  power  for  the  use  of  the  corporation  and  inhabitants 
of  the  municipahty  for  fighting,  heating,  power,  and  other 
purposes,  and  that  the  Commission  is  thereupon  to  furnish 
such  corporations  with  a  statement  of  the  maximum  price  per 
horse  power  at  which  the  electrical  power  will  be  supplied  at 
the  point  of  development  or  of  its  deUvery  to  the  Commission, 
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and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  providing  a  transmission  line, 
and  also  to  furnish  plans  and  specifications  of  the  works  and 
plant  necessary  for  the  distribution  of  such  power  or  energy 
by  the  corporation,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  and  that  the 
council  of  the  municipality  may  thereupon  enter  into  a  pro- 
visional contract  with  the  Commission  for  the  supply  of  elec- 
trical power  to  the  municipahty:  such  provisional  contract, 
however,  is  not  to  be  binding  upon  the  corporation  until  a 
by-law  approving  of  it  has  received  the  assent  of  the 
electors. 

The  Act  of  1907  then  provides  in  two  important  sections 
as  follows : 

23.  Without  the  consent  of  the  Attorney-General,  no 
action  shall  be  brought  against  the  Commission  or  against 
any  member  thereof  for  anything  done  or  omitted  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  office. 

24.  Neither  the  Pro\'ince  nor  the  Commission  nor  any 
member  thereof  shall  incur  any  liability  by  reason  of  any  error 
or  omission  in  any  estimates,  plans  or  specifications  prepared 
or  furnished  by  the  Commission. 

In  view  of  these  enactments,  certain  by-laws  were  passed 
by  various  municipal  corporations,  including  those  of  London 
and  of  Toronto,  authorizing  the  said  corporations  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  Commission  for  the  supply  of  electric  power 
to  the  corporations,  and  by  Act  of  1908  these  by-laws 
received  statutory  ratification  and  were  declared  sufficient, 
legal,  valid,  and  binding. 

After  the  coming  into  force  of  the  last  mentioned  Act, 
actions  were  commenced  against  the  municipaUties  of  London 
and  Toronto  respectively  by  ratepayers  seeking  to  have  de- 
clared ultra  tires  contracts  made,  or  about  to  be  made,  by  the 
municipal  corporations  with  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission, on  the  ground  that  such  contracts  materially  varied 
from  the  propositions  submitted  to  the  electorate  in  each  case 
in  the  form  of  the  by-laws  which  had  received  their  approval, 
and  for  consequential  relief.  In  these  actions  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  legislation  as  a  whole  was,  and  is, called  into  ques- 
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tion.  Motions  thereupon  being  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
municipal  corporations  to  stay  the  proceedings  in  the  actions 
on  the  groimd  that  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission  was  a 
necessary  party,  the  plaintiffs  applied  to  the  Attorney-General 
of  Ontario  for  a  fiat  to  add  the  Commission.  Fiats  were 
refused;  but  nevertheless  the  actions  have  been  permitted  to 
proceed.  Thereupon,  and  pending  the  progress  of  these 
actions,  was  passed  a  further  Act  of  1909. 

This  Act  first  makes  certain  alterations  in  the  contracts 
with  the  Commission  theretofore  executed  by  the  cities  of 
London  and  Toronto,  and  some  other  corporations,  and  then 
enacts  that,  notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  any  by-laws 
of  the  councils  of  such  corporations,  the  contract  as  so  varied 
shall  be  valid  and  binding  upon  the  corporations,  and  that 
the  validity  of  such  contract  ''  shall  not  be  open  to  question, 
and  shall  not  be  called  in  question  on  any  ground  whatever  in 
any  Court,  but  shall  be  conclusively  deemed  to  be  a  contract 
executed  by  the  corporations  ";  and  that  the  corporations  in 
question  shall  be  conclusively  deemed  "  to  have  and  to  be  en- 
titled to  exercise  all  the  powers  mentioned  in  the  said  Acts 
(i.  e.  those  relating  to  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission, 
and  its  functions)  which  are  thereby  conferred  upon  a  corpo- 
ration which  has  entered  into  such  a  contract." 

It  then  contains  a  strong  provision  as  to  empowering  the 
Commission  to  acquire  easements  for  the  construction  of  their 
transmission  lines  over  lands,  railways,  bridges,  etc.,  ^'  by  pur- 
chase, lease  or  otherwise,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  owners 
thereof,  or  persons  interested  therein  ";  and  then  comes  the 
following  section,  on  which  at  the  moment  of  writing  the  fight 
is  concentrated : 

8.  Every  action  which  has  been  heretofore  brought  and 
is  now  pending  wherein  the  validity  of  the  said  contract  or  any 
by-law  passed  or  purporting  to  have  been  passed  authorizing 
the  execution  thereof  by  any  of  the  corporations  herein- 
before mentioned  is  attacked  or  called  in  question,  or  calling  in 
question  the  jurisdiction,  power  or  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission or  of  any  municipal  corporation  or  of  the  councilfi 
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thereof  or  of  any  or  either  of  them  to  exercise  any  power  or  to 
do  any  of  the  acts  which  the  said  recited  Acts  authorize  to  be 
exercised  or  done  by  the  Commission  or  by  a  municipal  cor- 
poration or  by  the  council  thereof,  by  whomsoever  such  action 
is  brought,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  forever  stayed." 

Now,  the  objections  to  such  legislation  he  on  the  surface. 
So  far  as  the  Electrical  Development  Company  is  concerned, 
it  is  asserted  to  be  directly  contrary  to  the  express  agreement 
of  the  Ontario  Government.  It  appears  that  when  the  Elec- 
trical Development  Company  made  their  contract  with  the 
Niagara  Falls  Park  Commissioners  for  the  development  of 
electrical  power  from  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River  for  an 
annual  sum, — sl  contract  afterwards  ratified  by  Provincial 
Act, — one  of  the  clauses  of  it  was  as  follows: — "The  Com- 
missioners will  not  themselves  engage  in  making  use  of  the 
water  to  generate  pneumatic,  electric,  or  other  power,  except 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Park." 

Now,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Com- 
mission is  hke  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  an  eman- 
ation from  the  Provincial  Government,  and  represents  the 
Government,  and  that  therefore  the  Ontario  Government  in 
constituting  a  body  to  compete  with  the  Electrical  Develop- 
ment Company  in  the  supply  of  electric  power,  is  acting  in 
direct  violation  of  its  express  agreement.  Apart  from  this,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  for  the  Provincial  Government  thus  to 
enter  the  field  in  competition  with  a  number  of  companies 
supported  mainly  by  English  capital,  which  have  been 
allowed  to  expend  enormous  sums  in  the  construction  of  works, 
is  calculated  to  greatly  injure  the  reputation  not  only  of 
Ontario,  but  of  Canada  as  a  whole,  as  afield  for  investment,  in 
the  money  markets  of  Europe.  Certainly,  it  would  seem  that 
the  commencement  of  what  we  beHeve  is  destined  to  be  a  cen- 
tury of  most  active  expansion  in  Canada,  is  hardly  the  time  to 
take  public  action  calculated  to  stop  the  flow  of  capital  from 
Europe. 

Then,  although  some  may  think  that  the  object  of  sup- 
plying cheap  electrical  power  to  Ontario  municipahties  is  so 
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transcendent  in  importance  that  such  legislation  is  justified 
thereby,  other  people  not  possessed,  or  perhaps  one  might  say, 
not  obsessed,  with  the  same  idea,  would  be  likely  to  agree  that 
the  legislation  is  high-handed  and  arbitrary.  It  sanctions  the 
placing  of  high  voltage  wires  across  any  and  every  part  of  the 
private  property  of  innumerable  farmers  with  or  without  their 
sanction,  and  without  any  provision  for  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  them,  and  apparently,  if  the  power  be  exercised  to  an 
extreme,  without  any  compensation  at  all.  It  deliberately 
closes  the  Courts  of  Justice  to  those  who  complain  of  improper 
methods  of  securing  contracts  with  their  municipalities,  or  of 
ultra  vires  2iQ,i\0T).  by  the  municipalities  in  respect  to  such  con- 
tracts, or  even  of  the  validity  of  the  provincial  Acts  relating 
thereto,  and  it  exempts  both  the  Province  and  the  Commis- 
sion and  all  the  members  thereof  from  any  liability  by  reason  of 
any  error  or  omission  in  any  estimates,  plans,  or  specifications 
prepared  or  furnished  by  the  Commission. 

Now  the  point  is  this, — that,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  such  legislation,  it  is  undoubtedly  intra  vires  and  within  the 
power  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  to  pass.  The  action 
against  the  city  of  London  was  tried  before  Riddell,  J.,  who 
held  that  no  judgement  of  any  kind  could  be  given  in  it 
because  imdsr  the  above  section  of  the  Act  of  1909  proceed- 
ings in  it,  and  in  all  similar  actions,  had  been  forever  stayed; 
and  at  considerable  length  showed  on  the  authorities  that 
the  said  section  was  intra  vires  of  the  Ontario  Legislature. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Divisional  Court,  and  dismissed 
with  costs,  the  court  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  question 
before  them,  and  upholding  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
Hydro-Electric  Commission  as  a  whole.  Judgement  in  the 
case  against  the  city  of  Toronto  followed  these  judgements 
in  the  other  case.  Prior  to  this,  in  another  action,  the  Court 
of  Appeal  for  Ontario  had  held  that  somewhat  similar 
Ontario  legislation,  namely,  that  by  which  in  1907  certain 
claims  then  pending  in  the  Courts  for  an  interest  in  a  mining 
property  at  Cobalt  were  over-ridden  by  statute,  and  the  pro- 
perty vested  in  certain  other  parties,  was  intra  vires.  Fortified 
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b}^  these  decisions,  and  by  some  slight  independent  study  of 
the  cases  under  the  British  North  America  Act,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  sa>dng  that  the  whole  of  the  above  legislation 
is  intra  vires  of  the  Pro^dncial  Legislature. 

I  will  go  further,  and  assert  that  the  Ontario  Legislature, 
if  it  saw  fit,  under  its  power  to  make  laws  ''  in  relation  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Province,"  and  "  in  relation  to 
property  and  civil  rights  in  the  Pro\ince,"  and  "  in  relation  to 
generally  all  matters  of  a  merely  local  or  private  nature  in  the 
Pro\ince,"  could  enact  that  the  vaUdity  of  its  Acts  should  not 
be  called  in  question  in  any  Court  in  the  Pro^dnce. 

The  Privy  Council  as  long  ago  as  1883  held  in  the  case  of 
Hodge  V.  The  Queen,  that  "  when  the  British  North  America 
Act  enacted  that  there  should  be  a  Legislature  for  Ontario  and 
that  the  Legislative  Assembly  should  ha^^e  exclusive  authority 
to  make  laws  for  the  Province,  and  for  provincial  purposes,  in 
relation  to  the  matters  enumerated  in  sec.  92,  it  conferred 
powers  not  in  any  sense  to  be  exercised  by  delegation  from  or  as 
agents  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  an  authority  as  plenary 
and  as  ample  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  sec.  92  as  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power  possessed  and 
could  bestow.  Within  these  limits  of  subject  and  area,  the 
local  legislature  is  supreme  and  has  the  same  authority  as  the 
Imperial  Parliament  or  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion 
would  have  had  under  like  circumstances."  This  language 
the  Judicial  Committee  has  repeated  since  in  more  than 
one  decision.  In  the  case  of  Dobie  v.  The  TemporaUties 
Board,  in  1882,  they  say  that  Pro%ancial  Legislatures  are 
supreme,  and  that  "'  there  is  really  no  practical  hmit  to  the 
authority  of  a  supreme  legislature  excepting  the  lack  of  exe- 
cutive power  to  enforce  its  enactments."  Yet  the  old 
idea  of  a  colonial  legislature  seems  to  Hnger  on  in  many 
minds;  and,  like  those  ladies  who  warmly  oppose  the  freeing 
of  their  own  sex  from  pohtical  disabiUties,  many  in  this 
country  appear  unwilling  to  accept  the  full  measure  of  public 
freedom  tendered  to  them  by  these  decisions,  and  the  Con- 
federation Act  which  they  interpret.     The   Provincial  Legis- 
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lature  of  Ontario,  I  make  bold  to  say,  has  exactly  the 
same  power  to  close  all  the  Courts  of  Ontario  to  the  people  of 
Ontario,  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  would  have  to 
close  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

We  are  coming  now  to  the  heart  of  this  most  important 
matter.  It  is  this.  The  possibility  of  unwise,  unjust,  immo- 
ral, and  foolish  legislation  is  the  necessary  price  which  must 
be  paid  by  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  British 
political  freedom. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  British  North  America  Act 
it  is  stated  as  follows :  "Whereas  the  Provinces  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  have  expressed  their  desire 
to  be  federally  united  into  one  Dominion  under  the  crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  con- 
stitution similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
In  the  matter  before  us  we  have  our  finger  on  one  of  the  most 
essential  points  in  which  the  fathers  of  Confederation  endowed 
this  country,  both  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  and  the  provinces 
as  such,  with  a  constitution  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  principle  in  question  is  this.  That  it  ill  becomes  a 
people  worthy  of,  and  possessed  of,  full  British  political  liberty 
to  look  to  courts  of  justice,  or  the  subtleties  of  lawyers,  for  pro- 
tection against  unjust,  immoral,  or  otherwise  objectionable 
legislation  on  the  part  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament 
assembled.  It  is  to  an  intelligent  public  opinion,  and  to  the 
power  to  give  effect  to  such  intelligent  public  opinion  at  the 
polls,  that  such  a  people  should  look  for  securing  the  legis- 
lation they  desire,  and  if  their  legislatures  worthily  represent 
the  opinion  of  the  constituencies,  they  should  not  be  shackled 
and  restrained  by  any  sort  of  legal  or  other  bonds.  As  the 
Privy  Council  said  in  the  Fisheries  case  in  1898,  referring  to 
the  power  of  legislation  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  respect 
to  fisheries: ''The  suggestion  that  the  power  might  be  abused 
so  as  to  amount  to  a  practical  confiscation  of  property,  does 
not  warrant  the  imposition  by  the  Courts  of  any  limit  upon  the 
absolute  power  of  legislation  conferred.    The  supreme  legisla- 
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tive  power  in  relation  to  any  subject  matter  is  always  capable 
of  abuse,  but  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  it  will  be  improperly 
used.  If  it  is,  the  only  remedy  is  an  appeal  to  those  by  whom 
the  legislature  i  >  elected." 

Beyond  a  doubt  it  was  because  they  would  not  be  content 
with  any  less  than  a  full  measure  of  British  freedom  for  Canada 
that  the  founders  of  Confederation  refused  to  introduce  into 
the  British  North  America  Act  any  clauses  similar  to  those  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  forbidding  legislation 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  full  of  such  restrictions,  both  on  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress  and  on  the  powers  of  the  States.  They  would 
have  none  of  them.  To  incorporate  them  in  our  fundamental 
constitution  would  have  been  to  degrade  our  legislatures. 

The  only  kind  of  legislature  which  is  worthy  of  a  British 
people  is  a  legislature  which  has  a  free  hand  in  carrying  into 
operation  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  voiced  by  their  represen- 
tatives duly  elected  at  the  polls. 

At  the  same  time  the  British  North  America  Act  was  es- 
tablishing a  federal  structure.  It  had  to  provide  some  remedy 
in  case  the  legislation  of  a  particular  province  in  the  plenitude 
of  the  powers  committed  to  it  should  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  threaten  the  permanence  of  the  whole  federation.  With 
that  end  in  view,  to  begin  with,  it  vested  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral with  an  unrestricted  power  to  veto  provincial  Acts:  and 
it  was  as  early  as  1868  laid  down  in  a  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  approved  by  the  Governor-General-in-Council,  that 
the  Minister  of  Justice  from  time  to  time  should  report  on 
those  pro\dncial  Acts,  which  he  might  consider,  (1)  as  being 
altogether  illegal  or  unconstitutional;  (2)  as  illegal  or  un- 
constitutional in  part;  (3)  in  cases  of  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
as  clashing  with  the  legislation  of  the  general  ParUament;  (4) 
as  effecting  the  interests  of  the  Dominion  generally. 

The  actual  practice  indeed  of  the  Dominion  Government 
in  respect  to  the  veto  power  appears  for  some  years  now  to  have 
been  to  leave  provincial  Acts  to  their  operation,  however  open 
to  objection  as  unjust  or  otherwise  contrary  to  sound  princi- 
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pies  of  legislation,  if  such  Acts  are  at  the  same  time  clearly 
within  the  competency  of  the  Provincial  I^egislature  passing 
them,  and  do  not  conflict  with  Dominion  or  Imperial  policy 
or  interests.  But  the  right  and  power  of  the  Dominon  Govern- 
ment to  veto  such  Acts  when  they  do  conflict  with  Dominion 
or  Imperial  policy  or  interests  exists  in  full  force,  and  cannot 
be  disputed.  At  the  time  of  writing,  a  strenuous  effort  is 
being  made  to  have  the  above  Ontario  Act  of  1909  vetoed, 
as  militating  most  seriously  against  Dominion  interests  in  res- 
pect to  its  effect  upon  the  credit  of  the  whole  of  Canada  in  the 
money  markets  of  England  and  of  the  world.  But  much  as 
one  might  like  to  see  the  veto  exercised,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  alleged  injury  to  Dominion  interests  is  sufficiently 
direct  to  justify  this  in  strict  constitutional  theory. 

Apart  from  the  veto  power,  however,  under  Sec.  91 
of  the  British  North  America  Act,  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment has  power  "  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and 
good  government  of  Canada  in  relation  to  all  matters  not 
coming  within  the  classes  of  subjects  by  this  Act  assigned 
exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces;"  and  although 
the  opinion  has  been  already  expressed  that  the  legislation  in 
respect  to  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  does  come 
within  the  classes  of  subjects  assigned  by  the  Act  to  the  pro- 
vinces, yet  certainly  the  passing  of  ultra  vires  Acts  does  not. 
Therefore,  if  a  provincial  legislature  closes  its  courts  to  subjects 
of  the  Province,  who  desire  to  challenge  the  validity  of  its  legis- 
lation, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  the  above  general 
power,  the  Dominion  Parliament  could  legislate  as  might  be 
necessary  to  amend  such  a  situation.  Lastly,  under  Sec. 
101  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  the  Parliament  of  Can- 
ada has  power  to  establish  "  any  additional  Courts  for  the 
better  administration  of  the  laws  of  Canada,"  and  the  Privy 
Council  have  held  in  the  recent  case  of  Attorney-General  for 
the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  v.  Attorney-General 
for  the  Dominion,  decided  in  1905,  that  it  is  clear  that  the  Pro- 
vinces form  part  of  Canada,  as  constituted  under  the  British 
North  America  Act;  and  therefore  when  Sec.  101  speaks  of 
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additional  courts  for  the  better  administration  of  the  laws  of 

Canada,  it  may  well  be  contended  that  provincial  Acts  form 
part  of  those  laws,  and  that  if  Provincial  Courts  are  closed  to 
those  who  desire  to  challenge  the  validity  of  pro\'incial  legis- 
lation, the  Dominion  ParUament  has  power  under  the  above 
section  to  establish  additional  Courts  in  which  that  could  be 
done. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  only  effective  protec- 
tion for  a  free  people  against  improper  legislation  by  their 
representatives  lies  in  their  own  action  at  the  polls.  The 
constitution  of  Ontario,  and  with  it  of  Canada,  as  a  whole, 
is  brought  to  the  ordeal.  It  is  not  the  ordeal  of  fire,  nor  the 
ordeal  of  water.  It  may  be  called  the  ordeal  of  electricity. 
This  Ontario  legislation  with  regard  to  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question 
whether  the  institutions  of  this  Dominion  will  prove  really 
workable  or  not :  whether  the  people  of  Canada  will  rise  to  the 
full  comprehension  and  acceptance  of  their  heritage,  as  child- 
ren of  Great  Britain, — the  fullest  measure  of  political  freedom; 
whether  their  political  life  will  become  so  enlivened  and  stimu- 
lated that  they  will  be  protected  by  their  own  public  acticm, 
without  any  inten-ention  of  the  Courts,  against  legislation 
which  does  not  worthily  represent  the  true  character  and  the 
best  opinion  of  the  country. 

Arthur  Leyinson. 
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IT  is  now  three  centuries  since  Hamlet  was  given  to  the 
world,  and  we  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  its  interpreta- 
tion. The  play  still  signifies  to  us  little  but  the  mystery 
of  life,  though  many  other  meanings  have  been  suggested. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  that  was  all  it  meant  to  contemporary 
play-goers.  A  drama  written  for  Englishmen  of  Elizabeth's 
day  would  surely  present  some  definite  conception,  and 
portray  some  concrete  aspect  of  human  nature.  There 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  play  is  a  puzzle  to 
us,  for  we  have  doubtless  inherited  a  fairly  correct  text  of 
the  acting  version,  and  lack  none  of  the  essentials  for  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  play,  except  the  stage  produc- 
tion under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  author.  After  the 
fruitless  study  of  sources  and  other  non-essentials,  one  is 
tempted  to  fall  back  upon  the  text,  the  whole  text,  and 
nothing  but  the  text,  and  see  if  the  play  is  not  its  own  best 
interpreter.  At  any  rate,  it  will  bear  a  closer  scrutiny,  for 
certain  elements  have  been  studiously  overlooked.  To  give 
due  consideration  to  these  may  add  something  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  play. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  existing  theories 
of  Hamlet  are  all  in  one  way  or  another  unsatisfactory.  The 
Goethe-Coleridge  theory  can  no  longer  be  maintained  as 
held  by  the  two  great  men  by  whom  it  was  formulated. 
Critics  cannot  admit  such  inherent  weakness  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Prince.  When  we  look  at  the  play  as  a  whole 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  with  Oechelhauser  that,  on  the 
contrary,  Hamlet  is  "a  powerfully  and  healthily  endowed 
nature,  with  most  brilliant  gifts  of  mind  and  heart."  He 
is,  indeed,  as  Professor  Bradley  says,  ''a  heroic,  terrible 
figure.      He    would  have    been  formidable    to    Othello    or 
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Macbeth."  The  Klein-Werder  theory  does  well  to  deny- 
any  such  inability,  for  he  is  quite  capable  of  swift  and  even 
impetuous  action.  His  delay  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  wis- 
dom, and  it  is  hkely  true  that  he  is  seeking  not  merely 
revenge,  but  justice.  This  view  needs,  however,  some  modi- 
fication or  some  further  support,  as  the  motive  attributed 
to  Hamlet  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  his  course  through- 
out the  entire  play. 

The  inherent  difficulties  in  all  the  theories  have  led 
many  to  the  belief  that  the  whole  drama  is  mysterious, 
if  not  insoluble,  though  few  are  as  hopeless  as  Professor 
LeT\is,  who  says,  ''The  difficulties  that  confront  any  theory 
about  Hamlet  induce  at  least  a  behef  that  no  single  theory 
is  admissible — that  neither  the  play  nor  the  character  is 
a  consistent  whole." 

It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  problem  is  not 
insoluble.  It  needs  only  to  be  approached  in  the  right  manner 
to  yield  some  good  results.  With  few  exceptions  the  exist- 
ing interpretations  attempt  to  understand  the  drama  by 
first  trying  to  understand  the  character.  They  seem  to 
forget  that  the  play  is  not  the  history  of  a  certain  Prince 
of  Denmark,  but  a  work  of  literary  art  constructed  or  recon- 
structed by  the  dramatist,  to  present  his  views  of  human 
life.  Hamlet  Uke  all  other  dramas  is  *'an  arranged  spec- 
tacle ",  in  which  there  are  many  persons,  but  one  chief 
person.  Hamlet  is  not  the  play,  but  only  the  chief  person 
of  the  drama.  Let  us  first  try,  therefore,  to  understand 
the  drama;  then  we  may  hope  to  understand  the  man. 

The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  reference  only  to  the 
Prince.  There  is  about  him,  as  has  been  noticed,  ''a 
habitual  secrecy,"  that  resists  our  most  pr^-ing  inquisitive- 
ness.  Even  in  his  soliloquies  Hamlet  does  not  reveal  him- 
self as  fully  as  we  might  wish,  but  speaks  always  with  refer- 
ence to  conditions  about  him;  hence  we  must  consider  these 
if  we,  would  understand  his  words  and  infer  his  motive. 
Shakespeare    never   delineates   character   in    isolation,   but 
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always  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  situation  and 
movement  of  a  drama.  These,  then,  it  is  most  important 
to  study  carefully. 

Upon  examination  we  discover  at  once  an  element  in 
the  initial  situation  which  has  been  almost  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  critics,  and  that  will  prove  very  vital.  Little 
notice  has  been  taken  of  the  relations  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  and  of  the  part  of  Fortinbras,  though  these  are 
frequently  introduced,  and  at  last  the  throne  of  Denmark 
passes  to  the  young  Prince  of  Norway.  This  fiery  young 
warrior  seems  always  to  be  hovering  over  Denmark  like 
an  eagle  over  its  intended  prey.  He  comes  directly  into 
every  act  but  the  third,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  ghost  appears 
to  whet  Hamlet's  ''almost  blunted  purpose."  Great  sig- 
nificance must  then  be  attached  to  the  intimate  relations 
of  these  two  kingdoms  and  of  the  two  Princes. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  none  of  the  possible  sources 
of  the  drama  is  there  any  reference  to  young  Fortinbras. 
The  Hystorie  of  Hamhlet  alone  refers  to  Norway,  but  only 
to  tell  how  Hamlet's  father  had  overcome  the  King  of  Nor- 
way before  the  opening  of  the  story.  This  was  enough, 
however,  to  give  Shakespeare  a  hint,  and  he  wove  carefully 
into  his  play  the  relations  of  the  two  kingdoms.  That 
this  element  was  utilized  from  the  first  by  Shakespeare  is 
seen  from  the  fact  that  it  appears  in  the  First  Quarto  sub- 
stantially as  in  the  First  Folio.  These  threads,  then,  are 
Shakespeare's  deliberate  additions  to  the  story,  and  for 
this  reason  have  all  the  more  significance.  Such  additions 
furnish  an  encompassing  thought  to  the  play,  and  raise  the 
motive  of  Hamlet  from  the  low  level  of  personal  revenge 
to  the  higher  plane  of  patriotic  purpose.  By  so  doing, 
Shakespeare  connects  the  action  with  a  lofty  passion,  as 
he  had  done  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where  he  made  love  serve 
the  purpose  of  reconciling  two  rival  houses,  and  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  where  he  made  the  love  of  Portia  and 
Bassanio  the  means  of  frustrating  the  cruel  revenge  of  Shy- 
lock.     Shakespeare  was  never  satisfied  to  be  a  mere  psycho- 
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logist  of  human  passion,  but  contented  himself  only  when 
he  had  shown  its  moral  value. 

If  in  this  drama  as  in  others  Shakespeare  strikes 
the  key-note  in  the  first  lines,  the  problem  is  presented 
before  the  Prince  comes  on  the  scene.  He  appears  on  the 
stage  for  the  first  time  only  in  the  second  scene,  after  many 
of  the  elements  have  already  been  introduced  into  the 
situation;  and,  furthermore,  he  sees  the  ghost  for  the  first 
time  and  gets  his  conmiission  only  in  the  fourth  scene,  after 
the  apparition  had  appeared  to  others  on  three  previous 
nights.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  Hamlet  is  not 
the  play,  but  only  a  factor  in  the  solution  of  its  problem, 
though  a  factor  so  large  that  he  becomes  the  hero. 

After  the  greetings  in  the  opening  lines,  the  first  matter 
of  importance  is  the  conversation  of  the  guards  concerning 
"this  thing,"  "this  dreaded  sight,"  "this  apparition," 
which  they  "two  nights  have  seen;"  and  which  while  they 
spoke  appeared  for  the  third  time.  Furthermore,  every 
time  he  presents  himself  he  is  dressed  in  "warhke  form" 
and  "arm'd";  and  comes  in 

"  the  ver\'  armour  he  had  on 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated." 

Horatio  thinks  this  a  matter  of  national  purport,  and  that 
it  "bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state." 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Marcellus  concerning  the 
warlike  preparations  going  on  in  Denmark,  Horatio  further 
intimates  that  they  are  intended  to  ward  off  the  threatened 
attack  of  young  Fortinbras  of  Norway.  To  make  the  matter 
clear,  he  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  trouble  arose  between 
the  two  countries.  It  seems  that  the  elder  Hamlet  was  a 
brave  but  peaceable  man,  and  that  he  was  "prick'd  on  by  a 
most  emulate  pride,  Dared  to  the  combat,"  by  the  elder 
Fortinbras.  The  "vaUant  Hamlet"  would  not  pick  a 
quarrel;  neither  would  he  permit  another  to  take  advan- 
tage of  him,  but  when  attacked  boldly  stood  up  for  his  own. 
In  the  ensuing  war  Fortinbras  was  slain,  part  of  his  dominion 
passing  under  the  sovereignty  of  Denmark. 
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Now  the  young  Prince  of  Norway  has  come  into  power, 
and  wants  to  recover  ''those  foresaid  lands,"  and  for  this 
purpose  is  gathering  an  army  and  making  other  warlike 
preparations.  Denmark  is  therefore  compelled  to  make 
ready  to  resist  the  attack,  and  the  coming  in  armour  of  the 
ghost  of  the  late  King  is  supposed  to  have  something  to  do 
with  his  "country's  fate."  He  appear ^  to  be  ready  once 
more  to  combat  "the  ambitious  Norway"  and  to  defend 
his  country,  which  because  of  the  corruption  induced  by 
Claudius  is  certainly  in  need  of  some  strong  and  good  ruler 
in  these  perilous  times. 

In  the  next  scene  we  get  further  explanation  of  the 
warlike  activities  of  Norway,  of  which  as  a  member  of  the 
Danish  royal  household  we  may  assume  Hamlet  to  be  well 
acquainted.  Claudius  is  forced  to  the  humiUating  admission 
that 

"young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth, 

hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message, 

Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father." 

Then  we  hear  that  the  King  has  written  to  Norway,  uncle 
of  young  Fortinbras,  imploring  him  to  restrain  the  fiery 
temper  of  his  nephew.  Only  by  weakly  supplicating  Nor- 
way is  Claudius  able  to  keep  peace  with  his  neighbour.  How 
unlike  the  reign  of  the  elder  Hamlet,  when  the  royal  power 
was  feared  and  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad.  By 
presenting  these  external  and  internal  condition?  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  opening  lines,  Shakespeare  has  carefully 
prepared  the  dramatic  situation  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Prince. 

Presently  we  see  Hamlet  ushered  into  the  midst  of  this 
troubled  state.  With  his  advent  we  get  further  suggestion 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Already  there  is 
something  on  his  mind  more  than  the  recent,  untimely, 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  o'erhasty  marriage  of  his  mother. 
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This,  however,  is  all  that  seems  to  be  suspected  by  the  King 
and  Qufen.  In  his  first  soliloquy  he  gives  e^adence  of  a 
very  hesivy  burden  of  spirit — so  great  that  he  would  almost 
rather  die  than  continue  to  live  under  the  load.  His  heart 
is  full  of  grief  and  he  has  some  suspicions  he  fain  would  utter, 
but  he  must  hold  his  tongue. 

At  this  point  Horatio  and  others  come  to  tell  him  about 
the  ghost.  They  aU  report  emphatically  that  he  appeared 
"arm'd".  This  seems  to  impress  Hamlet  deeply,  for  he 
questions  them  further  until  all  three  assert  that  the  ghost 
was  *'arm'd".  Then  he  cross-questions  them,  and  when 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  he  says,  when  alone : 

"My  father's  spirit  in  arms!    all  is  not  well; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play." 

A  similar  thought  to  that  previously  expressed  by  Horatio. 
It  is  the  common  opinion,  then,  that  there  is  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  state  in  the  king's  appearance  in  armour. 
The  dramatic  emphasis  given  to  this  fact  shows  that 
Shakespeare  intended  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  important 
matter. 

Another  scene  is  devoted  to  a  revelation  of  the  character 
of  the  Polonius  family  and  their  relation  to  the  royal  household. 
Then  follows  the  fourth  scene  in  which  for  the  first  time 
Hamlet  sees  the  ghost  for  himself,  and  as  if  to  confirm  the 
words  he  drew  from  his  friends  he  notices  that  it  is  clad 
"in  complete  steel."  But  the  apparition  wiU  say  nothing 
in  the  presence  of  aU,  though  he  indicates  that  he  wishes 
a  conference  with  Hamlet  alone.  As  the  two  withdraw 
for  their  private   interview,   MarceUus  remarks, 

"  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark." 

To  which  Horatio  replies,  "Heaven  will  direct  it."  This 
seems  to  imply  that  Hamlet's  problem  is  of  national  moment, 
and  though  an  individual  task,  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
personal  concern. 
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In  their  private  conference  the  ghost  confirms  all  Ham- 
let's suspicions,  and  calls  on  him  to  ''Revenge  his  foul  and 
most  unnatural  murder."  Then  he  reciter  the  story  of 
the  crime.  As  he  was  sleeping  in  his  orchard  he  was 
poisoned  by  his  brother,  who  at  once  got  his  crown,  and  in 
less  than  two  months  married  his  queen. 

''Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  dispatch'd." 

This  revelation  and  injunction  assigned  to  Hamlet  his  task. 
He  is  to  revenge  his  father's  murder,  committed  by  his 
uncle  who  now  sits  on  the  throne. 

This  is  not  the  simple  matter  the  older  theories  of  the 
drama  seem  to  think;  for  he  must  act  with  due  respect  to 
circumstances,  and  not  rashly.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult 
and  delicate  task  to  execute  vengeance  upon  a  king,  and 
will  require  all  the  wisdom  of  the  young  scholar  from  the 
University.  It  will  also  require  secrecy;  hence  he  keeps 
the  matter  of  the  ghost's  revelation  strictly  to  himself,  and 
binds  his  friends  "never  to  make  known  what  you  have 
seen  to-night."  Then,  in  order  the  better  to  mature  his 
plans,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ward  off  suspicion,  he  resolves 
"to  put  an  antic  disposition  on."  From  this  time,  then, 
we  may  expect  to  see  him  saying  and  doing  many  things 
that  may  be  construed  as  madness. 

Up  to  the  present  Hamlet  has  had  no  other  plan  of 
life  than  that  which  young  princes  generally  pursue.  He 
had  been  at  College,  acquiring  the  education  and  culture 
proper  to  his  place  in  life.  He  first  appears  on  the  stage 
inTthe  strength  of  a  noble  young  manhood,  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  friends,  all  of  whom  esteem  him  highly.  He  is 
a  good  friend,  a  devoted  son,  a  most  popular  Prince,  is  not 
moved  by  any  great  ambition,  has  no  deiigns  against  any- 
one, and  even  his  suspicions  of  the  King  do  not  take  any 
very  definite  form.  But  all  at  once  he  becomes  fired  with 
more  than  an   ordinary  purpose.      The  visit  of  the  ghost 
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has  given  him  a  great  task,  that  becomes  the  one  all-absorbing 
matter  of  his  life.  His  conception  of  duty  henceforth  rules, 
and  makes  all  else  subservient.  By  presenting  the  inter- 
riew  directly  on  the  stage,  and  by  letting  the  audience  see 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  ghost's  words  in  the  great  change 
they  work  on  the  mind  of  Hamlet,  the  dramatist  empha- 
sizes its  importance  in  the  development  of  both  character 
and  plot. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Hamlet  at  once  understood  his 
task  as  more  than  taking  the  life  of  the  King,  and  one  that 
had  larger  and  even  national  bearings.  His  feeUng  was  not 
that  of  mere  personal  wrong,  for  as  his  father  had  also  been 
king,  he  saw  the  murder  ''on  a  background  of  general  cor- 
ruption," against  which  his  efforts  were  to  be  directed.  He 
was  not  called  merely  to  the  physical  laboiu*  of  the  hangman, 
but  to  the  moral  task  of  the  restorer  of  righteousness.  To 
take  the  life  of  a  murderer  needed  only  the  nerve  of  the 
common  assassin,  but  to  "revenge"  the  dead  king  called 
for  wisdom  of  the  highest  order.  He  well  knew  that  he 
could  not  purge  his  countr}^  with  an  assassin's  dagger,  nor 
purify  it  by  the  king's  blood.  Unlike  Fortinbras  and  Laertes 
his  passion  was  not  vindictiveness,  and  could  not  be  satisfied 
by  pimishing  the  guilty  king  of  an  innocent  nation. 

An  inmaediate  attack  upon  the  King,  then,  might  have 
been  courageous,  but  it  would  have  been  foolhardy.  If  it 
was  easy  for  Laertes  at  a  later  time  to  raise  up  a  band  against 
the  King  who  he  thought  had  killed  his  father,  it  would 
have  been  doubl}^  easy  now  for  Hamlet,  who  according  to 
Claudius  himself  was  ''loved  of  the  distracted  multitude." 
For  this  reason  the  Iving  feared  Hamlet,  and  seemed  to  Uve 
in  dread  of  open  rebeUion,  as  he  later  admits  to  Laertes, 
saying : 

"Why  to  a  pubHc  count  I  might  not  go, 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him." 

But  Hamlet  restrains  himself  in  this,  for  he  sees  his  nation 
ahieady    preparing    to    resist    a    threatened   attack    from 
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Norway,  and  with  true  patriotism  refrains  from  anything 
that  might  encourage  the  enemy.  He  is  commissioned 
rather  to  save  his  country,  as  well  from  foreign  aggression, 
as  from  the  inner  corruption  that  threatens  its  very  exist- 
ence: 

''The  time  is  out  of  joint:  O  cursed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right!" 

In  all  this,  Hamlet  must  keep  a  clear  conscience,  heed- 
ing the  warning  of  the  ghost,  "howsoever  thou  pursuest 
this  act.  Taint  not  thy  mind."  This  is  the  higher  purpose 
and  superior  nobleness  of  character  that  Shakespeare  has 
put  into  his  Hamlet,  thereby  raising  his  play  above  all  other 
versions  of  the  story.  For  instance,  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Grerman  play.  Fratricide  Punished,  as  translated  by  Furness, 
we  find  the  following  injunction  to  the  Prince:  "Therefore 
be  ready  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion,  mingle  passion  with 
their  marriage  and  put  jealousy  in  their  hearts.  Kindle 
a  fire  of  revenge,  let  the  sparks  fly  over  the  whole  realm; 
entangle  kinsmen  in  the  net  of  crime,  and  give  joy  to  hell, 
so  that  those  who  swim  in  the  sea  of  murder  may  soon  drown." 
Very  different,  however,  is  Shakespeare's  hero,  who  seeks 
not  so  much  to  punish  as  to  "revenge." 

From  this  point  of  view  Hamlet's  inaction  seems  the 
highest  moral  self-restraint  and  patriotism.  His  fault  is 
that  he  cannot  always  restrain  himself,  and  occasionally 
acts  somewhat  rashly.  He  very  quickly  avails  himself 
of  the  players  brought  to  court  to  amuse  him,  and  turns 
them  to  good  account.  But  he  acts  impetuously  when  he 
hears  some  one  behind  the  arras,  and  makes  a  sudden  and 
daring  pass,  only  to  find  he  has  killed  old  Polonius  and  not 
his  uncle.  Again,  on  ship-board  he  proves  himself  gallant 
in  boarding  the  pirate  ship.  And  in  the  last  encounter 
of  the  play,  when  treachery  and  villainy  are  evident,  he 
quickly  dispatches  not  only  Laertes  but  also  the  King.  In 
the  main,  however,  he  has  good  self-control,  and  acts  only 
as  he  has  deliberately  planned.     In  so  great  an  undertaking 
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as  the  revenge  of  his  father  he  needs  to  lay  his  plans  well, 
and  be  sure  before  he  strikes,  in  order  to  accompUsh  his 
full  purpose.  His  failure  to  do  this  at  all  times  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  fataUty  of  the  drama. 

In  all  he  does,  moreover,  Hamlet  must  be  able  to  justify 
himself  not  only  to  his  otvti  conscience,  but  to  the  people 
at  large.  He  must  so  carry  out  his  revenge  that  he  will 
appear  not  as  a  vulgar  regicide  but  as  a  moral  avenger. 
Perhaps  Werder  is  right  in  thinking  that  he  wishes  to  con- 
vince the  people  before  the  deed,  and  have  the  King  brought 
to  public  confession  and  justice.  Shakespeare  had  just 
shown  in  Julius  Ccesai\  written  shortly  before  Hamlet,  that 
a  deed  of  killing  even  for  pubUc  reasons  cannot  well  be 
justified  after  it  is  conmiitted.  Better  far  to  justify  such 
an  act  and  show  its  moral  necessity  before  it  is  undertaken. 

Hamlet  does  not  Hke  the  task  of  revenge,  and  frankly 
says  so ;  but  as  a  dutiful  son  and  prince  he  is  wilhng  to  go 
through  with  it  even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life.  That  it  is 
a  gigantic  undertaking  for  an  inexperienced  prince,  and 
one  worthy  of  the  noblest  and  most  intellectual  character 
Shakespeare  has  created,  goes  without  sa>dng.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  attack  one  who  is  surrounded  with  all  the 
power  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  Claudius  flatters  him- 
self that  he  is  safe,  hedged  in  by  di\inity  and  surrounded 
by  so  many  hirelings.  Hamlet  must  therefore  be  cautious, 
and  when  he  acts  must  appear  Hke  the  ghost  in  armour  and 
in  arms,  a  defender  and  not  an  enemy  of  his  country. 
UnUke  Laertes,  who  attempts  civil  war,  he  must  strike  the 
King  without  smiting  his  native  land. 

The  real  movement  of  the  play  now  begins,  though 
little  actual  progress  is  made.  Hamlet  keeps  on  the  lookout 
for  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  King,  and  the  King's  hench- 
men give  themselves  to  the  work  of  discovering  the  heart 
of  Hamlet's  mystery.  By  this  time  the  King  is  uneasy 
about  Hamlet,  and  leaves  no  chance  or  means  unused  to 
discover  what  is  troubUng  him.  It  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  the  Queen  has  not  been  party  to  the  death  of  her 
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first  husband,  but  also  that  she  is  very  conscious  of  her  guilty 
relations  with  Claudius,  and  sensitive  on  the  question  of 
their  o'erhasty  marriage.  Hamlet  seems  for  some  time 
to  accomplish  nothing,  and  his  delay  has  been  hard  to 
explain;  but  if  our  interpretation  is  correct  there  is  every 
reason  for  delay. 

In  this  act  the  true  character  of  old  Polonius  as  an 
unscrupulous  spy  is  presented  beyond  a  doubt.  He  is  so 
naturally  and  so  habitually  suspicious  that  he  spies  even 
on  his  own  son,  and  takes  the  trouble  to  send  a  man  from 
Denmark  to  Paris  to  keep  an  eye  on  Laertes.  The  dramatic 
interest  of  this  fact  is  that  it  reveals  the  kind  of  man  Hamlet 
has  to  deal  with  and  that  the  King  employs  to  frustrate 
retribution. 

Besides  his  steward  the  King  had  other  willing  but 
less  able  spies  in  his  service.  Presently  we  see  him  instruct- 
ing Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  how  to  draw  Hamlet 
on  to  reveal  what  afflicts  him.  He  seems  to  hope,  and  to 
fear  against  hope,  that  his  nephew  has  no  suspicions  of  the 
murder;  but  nevertheless  he  thinks  he  is  worth  watching. 
Again,  at  this  point,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  threatened 
trouble  with  Norway.  The  ambassadors  from  Claudius 
to  that  kingdom  have  returned  and  brought  the  very  welcome 
news  that  Fortinbras  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  give  up 
his  purpose  of  invading  Denmark,  and  will  use  the  army 
he  has  levied  *^ against  the  Polack." 

How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  Hamlet  at  this  time 
to  enlist  Fortinbras  on  his  behalf,  on  promise  of  returning 
to  him  his  forfeited  lands  when  they  had  jointly  deposed 
Claudius.  This  readiness  of  Fortinbras  for  war  was  surely 
meant  by  the  dramatist  not  only  as  a  contrast  but  as  a 
temptation  to  Hamlet.  He  steadfastly  resists,  however, 
all  temptations  to  enter  upon  a  course  that  would  mean 
the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  his  countrymen,  though  he  does 
not  set  his  own  life  at  a  pin's  fee. 

One  after  another,  Polonius  and  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  try  to  draw  him  out  concerning  his  mystery, 
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but,  instead,  are  each  caught  in  turn  and  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  is  not  open  for  inspection.  The  one  event 
that  gives  Hamlet  a  real  chance,  however,  is  the  bringing 
of  the  players  to  court,  apparently  to  divert  him  from  his 
melancholy.  His  quick  wit  at  once  seizes  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  this  to  account,  and  we  can  almost  see  him 
chuckle  with  dehght  when  he  devises  his  scheme: 

'^I'll  have  these  players 
Play  something  hke   the   murder  of   my  father 
Before  mine  uncle:  I'll  observe  his  looks; 
I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick:  if  he  but  blench, 
I  know  my  course." 

This  furnishes  him  thd  opening  he  has  awaited.  From 
this  time  on  all  inactivity  ceases,  and  he  becomes  busy 
in  carrying  out  his  de\dces. 

The  next  act  becomes  decidedly  Hamlet's  act,  and 
everything  goes  as  he  wants  it.  After  the  two  spies  have 
reported  their  failure  to  make  anything  out  of  him,  the  King 
says  he  has 

''sent  for  Hamlet  hither, 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia.'* 

Polonius,  in  his  willingness  to  serve  the  King,  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  daughter,  and  thus  bear  out  the  character  of 
Jephthah  already  ascribed  to  him.  Even  Ophelia's  love 
affairs  are  not  sacred  either  to  him  or  to  the  King.  In  this 
interview  Hamlet  discards  OpheUa,  but  only  when  she 
proves  herself  unworthy,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  his  larger 
duty  to  his  father  and  his  country. 

After  some  careful  coaching  he  gets  the  players  in  con- 
dition to  render  before  the  King  his  chosen  play,  ''The 
Murder  of  Gonzago."  He  takes  his  faithful  friend 
Horatio  into  his  confidence,  asking  him  to  observe  the  King, 
and  saying  that  if  it  does  not  reveal  his  guilt  he  will  conclude 
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it  was  "a,  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen."  But  the  Uttle 
drama  proves  more  of  a  success  than  he  had  dared  to  hope, 
and  he  catches  the  King  in  ''The  Mouse-trap,"  as  he  sug- 
gestively calls  it.  At  the  same  time  his  mother's  innocence 
of  the  murder  is  established  by  the  fact  that  she  sees  no 
significance  in  the  performance. 

With  this  complete  and  unmistakeable  proof  of  the 
King's  guilt,  Hamlet's  delight  becomes  uncontrollable.  He 
breaks  into  popular  ditties  as  soon  as  he  is  alone  with  Horatio, 
and  is  so  well  satisfied  that  he  exclaims  jubilantly,  ''I'll 
take  the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousand  pound." 

He  now  finds  out  that  the  King  has  arranged  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way  by  sending  him  to  England.  Before 
going,  however,  he  is  called  to  the  interview  with  his  mother 
in  which  he  "speaks  daggers  but  uses  none."  In  the  heat 
of  the  conference  he  discovers  someone  eavesdropping, 
and  quickly  makes  a  pass  through  the  arras  at  the  King, 
as  he  supposes,  only  to  find  that  he  has  killed  Polonius. 
The  poor  old  man  has  received  the  reward  due  to  one  so 
crafty  and  so  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  wicked  King. 

During  his  interview  with  his  mother  the  ghost  appears 
to  Hamlet,  for  the  last  time.  He  has  been  delaying,  and, 
it  appears  to  the  ghost,  neglecting  his  task  of  revenge;  so 
he  comes  as  he  says,  "  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose." 
Though  tardy,  Hamlet  has  not  forgotten  his  duty.  He 
has  only  been  holding  back  for  the  time  to  be  ripe;  and 
therefore  begs  the  ghost  not  to  look  upon  him  lest  he  move 
him  to  action  before  the  proper  moment.  In  that  case, 
his  deed  would  not  have  the  right  colour,  and  he  would  only 
make  matters  worse; 

"Do  not  look  upon  me; 
Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 
My  stern  effects:  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour;  tears  perchance  for  blood." 

The  visit  of  the  ghost  gives  him  occasion  to  speak  some 
still  plainer  words  to  his  mother.     He  calls  upon  her  to 
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"Confess  yourself  to  heaven; 
Repent  what's  past;  avoid  what  is  to  come." 

But  the  Queen  is  obdurate,  and  the  son  can  only  warn  her, 
on  peril  of  breaking  her  own  neck,  not  to  tell  the  King  that 
he  is  only  "mad  in  craft."  Then  he  recalls  to  her  that  he 
is  to  be  sent  to  England,  and  ventures  the  prophecy  that 
those  old  school  feUows  of  his  who  are  to  accompany  him 
wiU  be  "hoist  with  their  own  petar."  Hamlet  is  fully  aware 
of  his  own  superior  abihty  of  mind,  and  believes  that  even 
with  adverse  fate  he  can  still  manage  to  turn  matters  to  his 
own  account.  It  is  only  by  the  rapid  combination  of  unto- 
ward conditions  sdter  the  killing  of  Polonius  that  he  is  finally 
overthrown,  though  even  then  he  wins  the  moral  victory. 

A  side  glimpse  of  the  Queen  is  next  given  in  which  she 
displays  some  excellence  of  character.  The  King  finds  her 
where  Hamlet  had  just  left  her  in  the  last  act,  and  shows 
suspicions  of  him  concerning  the  death  of  Polonius.  The 
Queen,  therefore,  tries  to  shield  her  son  from  her  husband 
by  urging  that  he  is  "mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,"  and  that 
he  had  killed  Polonius  by  mistaking  him  for  a  rat  behind 
the  arras.  Guarding  the  secret  of  his  feigned  madness,  she 
further  pleads  for  him  by  saying  that  now  "he  weeps  for 
what  is  done." 

Notwithstanding,  Claudius  only  finds  in  this  furthei 
excuse  for  sending  him  to  England.  It  would  appear  that 
the  King  does  not  think  Hamlet  incapable  of  action,  but 
is  so  fearful  of  his  ability  to  act,  and  to  do  so  speedily,  that 
he  hurries  him  off  "with  fiery  quickness".  Just  before 
the  embarkation  we  see  once  more  the  presence  of  Fortin- 
bras  hovering  about,  as  a  continual  temptation  to  Hamlet. 
At  this  time  he  is  using  his  licence  to  march  across  Denmark 
on  his  way  to  Poland;  but  instead  of  joining  cause  with  him 
as  he  might  easily  have  done,  Hamlet  only  takes  him  as  an 
inspiration  to  follow  up  more  earnestly  his  own  appointed 
task.  If  Fortinbras,  for  so  trifling  a  cause,  and  with  so 
Uttle  provocation,  can  lead  an  army  to  Poland,  he  surely, 
in  his  own  great  and  just  cause,  should  be  more  active : 
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'^O,  from  this  time  forth, 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth!" 

The  sorrow  of  Opheha's  disappointments  now  bears 
very  heavily  upon  her,  and  at  her  next  entrance  upon  the 
stage  she  is  seen  to  be  distracted.  The  poor,  weak,  innocent 
girl,  in  trying  to  be  a  dutiful  daughter  has  given  herself 
to  the  betrayal  of  her  lover,  and  now  suffers  distraction. 
Hamlet's  dealings  with  her  are  doubtless  cruel,  but  anything 
elsj  would  have  been  unkind.  Though  disappointed  and 
distracted,  her  suffering  is  lessened  by  the  thought  that 
her  lover  is  now  mad,  ''Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune 
and  harsh;"  a  fate,  however,  that  is  her's  rather  than  Hamlet's. 

The  return  of  Laertes  from  Paris  occurs  just  in  time 
to  let  him  see  his  lister  in  her  affliction.  This,  with  the 
death  of  his  father,  has  incensed  him,  but  his  attempt  to 
raise  a  rebellion  soon  gives  place  to  the  King's  ;>uggestion 
that  they  arbitrate  their  differences.  With  the  return  of 
Hamlet  to  Denmark,  he  soon  learns  that  it  was  he  and  not 
the  King  who  had  killed  his  father.  The  King  eagerly 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  transfer  the  quarrel  to  Hamlet, 
and  very  skilfully  arranges  a  duel  between  the  two  to  settle 
their  grievances.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  Hamlet  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  father,  it  is  scarcely  less  the  duty  of  Laertes 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Polonius.  The  King  whets  the  wrath 
of  Laertes  by  teUing  him  that  Hamlet  is  very  dangerous,  for 

''he  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain 
Pursued  my  life." 

Meanwhile,  Horatio  has  had  a  letter,  and  the  King  a 
note,  from  Hamlet,  saying  he  has  returned  to  Denmark. 
It  is  only  in  the  last  act  of  the  play  that  we  learn  the  whole 
story,  when  Hamlet  finds  time  and  occasion  to  narrate  it 
carefully  to  Horatio.  It  seems  that  the  ship  conveying 
him  to  England  was  attacked  by  pirates,  and  that  out  of 
the  encounter  he  managed  to  get  back  to  Denmark,  while 
Rosencrantz   and   Guildenstern  went   on   to   England.     He 
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expects  that  the  report  of  what  happened  to  them  will  soon 
reach  Denmark,  and  cause  him  further  trouble  with  the 
King;  and  he  therefore  feels  the  necessity  of  great  haste 
if  he  is  to  forestall  the  King  and  carry  out  his  plans. 

His  return  at  the  time  of  Laertes'  Uttle  revolt  leaves 
the  impression  that  Denmark  was  now  ripe  for  a  rebellion. 
But  casting  aside  this  temptation,  he  presents  himself  first 
in  the  churchyard,  where  ha  discourses  wisdom  to  Horatio 
and  the  grave-diggers.     Possibly  he  went  there  to  mourn 
over  his  father's  grave,  and  to  sorrow  over  that  of  Polonius, 
for  he  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  when  the  burial  party 
arrives.     Hamlet  is  shocked  to  find  himself  present  at  the 
funeral  of  ''the  fair  Opheha,"  and  to  notice  that  they  are 
burjdng  her  with  ''maimed  rites",  because,  as  he  hears  the 
priest  say,  "her  death  was  doubtful".     Similar  things  had 
been  told  him  by  the  grave-digger,  but  he  had  not  suspected 
that  the)'  referred  to  Opheha.    When  the  body  is  lowered 
into  the  grave,  Laertes  in  the  ectasy  of  his  grief  leaps  in  to 
express  his  lasting  love  for  his  sister.    Then  Hamlet,  feeling 
that  his  love  for  her  is  greater  than  that  of  forty  thousand 
brothers,  also  leaps  into  the  grave   to  show  his  affection. 
Laertes,  however,  has  been    incensed    against    Hamlet    by 
the  King,  and  not  taking  his  act  in  a  friendly  manner,  grapples 
with  him.      The  quick  passion  of   the  Prince  responds,  and 
the  two  have  to  be  separated  by  attendants.     For  his  im- 
petuosity Hamlet  was  very  sorry,  as  he  afterwards  explains 
to  Horatio,  saying, 

"That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself; 

But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion." 

He  evidently  bore  no  ill-will  to  Laertes,   and  still    loved 
Ophelia. 

This  adds  another  reason  for  the  duel  with  Laertes, 
which  the  King  had  arranged.  But  as  Hamlet's  offences 
were  committed  unintentionally,  he  offers  his  humble  apolo- 
gies when  they  come  together.    The  baseness  of  Laertes, 
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however,  permits  him  to  use  the  treachery  of  the  poisoned 
rapier  even  after  the  apology.  Hamlet's  ''towering  passion" 
growing  out  of  the  intensity  of  his  purpose,  had  twice  led 
him  into  mistakes,  and  both  times  with  the  Polonius  family, 
— first  with  the  father,  and  next  with  the  son.  In  both 
cases  he  was  morally  justified,  and  felt  that  he  was  but 
heaven's  ''scourge  and  minister;"  nevertheless,  he  hardly 
excused  himself,  for  it  was  a  part  he  did  not  care  to  perform. 
When  at  last  both  contestants  are  mortally  wounded, 
Laertes  admits  his  guilt  and  perceives  that  he  is  "justly 
kiird."  Then  with  his  dying  breath  he  reveals  the  King's 
part  in  the  treacherous  duel,  and  begs  piteou^ly, 

"Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,   noble   Hamlet." 

Thus  in  his  last  words  he  bears  testimony  to  the  purity  of 
Hamlet's  life,  in  contrast  to  his  own  and  his  father's. 

The  fulfilment  of  Hamlet's  life  purpose  in  the  death  of 
the  King  leaves  him  with  only  one  dying  wish,  that 
Horatio  might  explain  to  the  people  the  reason  of  his  con- 
duct, lest  he  should  be  left  with 

"a  wounded  name, 
Things  standing  thus  unknown." 

He  therefore  begs  his  tried  and  faithful  friend,  the  good 
Horatio : 

"Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 
To  teU  my  story." 

Even  in  dying,  Hamlet  was  conscious  that  his  purposes 
had  been  good,  and  that  they  needed  only  to  be  known  to 
be  approved.  Horatio  bears  like  testimony  in  his  words 
spoken  as  his  friend  dies: 

"Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.     Good  Night,  sweet  prince; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest!" 
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Once  more,  and,  as  the  last  actor  in  the  drama,  Fortin- 
braa  is  brought  upon  the  stage.  There  remains  now  no 
one  else  with  any  title  or  claim  to  the  Danish  throne,  and 
hence  in  order  to  secure  a  peaceable  succession  Hamlet 
gives  him  his  voice  for  the  election.  As  a  cousin  of  Hamlet, 
he  recognizes  some  rights  in  the  kingdom,  and  accepts  the 
election  his  advantage  gives  him,  ia3dng,  ''with  sorrow  I 
embrace  my  fortune."  Horatio,  sharing  in  the  peaceable 
spirit  of  Hamlet,  and  fearing  disturbance,  urges  an  imme- 
diate accession,  ''lest  more  mischance.  On  plots  and  errors, 
happen."  Fortinbras  then  accepts  the  kingdom,  and  closes 
the  play  by  pronouncing  a  brief  but  noble  panegyric  over 
the  body  of  Hamlet: 

"Let  four  captains 
Bear  Hamlet,  hke  a  soldier,  to  the  stage; 
For  he  was  hkely,  had  he  been  put  on. 
To  have  proved  most  royally." 

Hamlet  has  avenged  the  murder  of  his  father  without 
causing  open  war,  at  once  fulfilling  his  duty  both  to  his  parent 
and  to  his  country.  All  his  plans  have  been  reaUzed,  except 
his  shght  desire  to  become  king,  which  he  sacrificed  to  his 
larger  duty.  Fortinbras,  as  a  royal  kinsman,  succeeds  to 
the  throne,  and  Denmark  goes  peacefully  on  in  her  career. 
Hamlet  has  thus  triumphed,  even  in  his  death.  The  extinc- 
tion of  the  Danish  royal  Une  is  due  entirely  to  the  crime 
of  Claudius,  and  not  as  Ulrici  thinks  to  the  wrong  done  by 
them  as  a  line.  Hamlet,  by  his  devotion,  saved  the  state 
from  being  wrecked  by  the  crime,  but,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  could  not  save  either  the  wrong-doer  or  himself. 
The  over-ruling  Providence  is  seen  not  so  much  in  the 
extinction  of  the  fine  of  kings,  as  in  the  continuance  of  the 
state  in  peace,  though  in  the  hands  of  another  but  related 
king. 

Hamlet  is  undoubtedly  the  most  intellectual  character 
in  the  entire  Shakespearean  drama.     Of  the  play  Rapp  has 
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\. 
said  that  ''OP?r;'^  all  the  poet's  works,  and  indeed  of  all  the  works 
in  the  world,  Hcf^^  -mlet  appears  to  be  the  richest  in  thought, 
and  the  profoundesf.'^  ^-"  Another  writer  says  of  the  Prince 
that  ''he  is  an  intellectu\bo,i  j^ero,  a  Titan,  who  is  far  above 
his  whole  surroundings,  risiilgiQ  nr  thus  above  them  by  insight 
learning,  culture,  wisdom,  anc^d;!  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
the  world."  No  other  character  bi  v^^gs  such  a  wealth  of 
intellect,  such  a  well-trained  mind,  such  promou^undity  of  thought 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  the  cooric-irgg  of  life  and 
of  the  world  presents  to  him.  He  is  in  every  w^.  h^  ^  profound 
scholar  and  philosopher;  and  the  unschooled  "^^Is  ^^j^akesoeare 
shows  his  deep  respect  for  learning  in  making  him  th^ly^^  brightest 
mind  among  all  the  brilliant  wits  of  his  stage. 

The   difficulties  in  the   interpretation  of  Hamlel^t.^  h&ve 
been  intellectual,  not  moral.     While  there  have  been  ^,.,^onv 
theories  of  the  nature  of  the  Prince's  task  and  of  its     ^ 
formance,   there   is   practical   agreement   on   the  excellel, 
of  his  character.      Critics  have  vied  with  one  another        -^^ 
praise  of  his  noble  personality.     Goethe  calls  him ''a  beau tift  ^  i 
pure,   and  most  moral  nature."     Campbell  speaks  of  hi:^^'  ' 
as  "so  ideal,  and  yet  so  real  an  existence."     Stedefeld  say 
"Hamlet  is,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  poet,  in  h.     •' 
whole  bearing,  a  noble,  manly,  chivalrous,  presence,  witl     l^ 
moral  and  religious  feeling."     Professor  Dowden  says  thai    ,. 
"One  of  the  deepest  characteristics  of  Hamlet's  nature  is|ad 
longing  for  sincerity,  for  truth  in  mind,  and  manners,  andi 
an  aversion  for  all  that  is  false,  affected,  or  exaggerated."  1 
For  this  reason  the  play  is  sometimes  called  "a  tragedy  of  \ 
moral    idealism."     But    though    a    tragedy    it    is    also    a     » 
triumph.  / 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shakespeare  intends  .' 
Hamlet  to  be  an  ideal  Prince,  as  Henry  the  Fifth  is  an  ideal 
King.  The  dramatist  had  just  written  the  English  his-} 
torical  plays,  treating  of  the  long  and  bloody  struggle! 
between  Lancaster  and  York,  culminating  in  the  reign  of! 
Richard  the  Third,  his  one  ideal  villain.  With  fiw  excep-( 
tions  these  rulers  were  ready  at  any  time  to  plunge  their\ 
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country  into  war,  and  to  keep  it  struggling  for  generations 
in  the  hope  of  realizing  their  personal  greed  and  ambition. 
But  Hamlet  is  a  prince  of  another  sort.  He  would  rather 
endure  the  ills  he  had  than  involve  his  country  in  bloody 
civil  strife,  or  invite  the  armed  intervention  of  a  foreign 
power.  The  present  king,  Claudius,  was  no  doubt  a  cor- 
rupting influence  in  the  state,  but  Hamlet  seemed  to  think 
matters  would  not  be  improved  by  trying  to  dethrone  him 
with  armed  force.  He  therefore  devotes  himself  quietly 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  moral  purpose,  and  lives  to 
see  the  usurper  punished,  though  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life. 
As  in  the  German  pla}^.  Fratricide  Punished,  the  last  thought 
of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  is  for  his  countiy^;  and  with  some 
satisfaction  he  sees  the  crown  pass  peaceably  to  the  head 
of   one   no   less   worthy   than   his   kinsman,    Fortinbras   of 

Norway. 

A.  W.  Crawford 


CANADA'S  FIRST  SCCIAL  CLUB 

A  WEALTH  of  romance  and  historical  association  is 
clustered  around  the  first  Social  Club  of  Canada,  for 
it  was  founded  by  the  pioneers  of  the  fur  trade  in  1785  at 
Montreal,  the  head-quarters  of  the  North- West  Fur  Company. 
It  was  called  the  Beaver  Club.  Just  where  this  Club  was 
situated  I  am  unable  to  say,  although  I  have  searched  dili- 
gently. Many  of  the  writers  on  the  history  of  the  North- West 
Fur  Company  mention  the  Club,  but  all  omit  to  say  where  it 
was.  Had  the  property  been  purchased  by  the  Company, 
there  would  have  been  a  notarial  deed ;  but,  so  far,  I  cannot 
find  any. 

The  Club  was  practically  the  outcome  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized North- West  Fur  Company,  which  had  been  started  in 
1783,  for  after  the  Conquest  the  fur  trade  fell  into  the  hands 
of  British  subjects,  and  many  small-companies,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate enterprises,  were  formed.  This,  of  course,  led  to  a  num- 
ber of  abuses.  To  remedy  these  several  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  Montreal  formed  themselves  into  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany under  the  name  of  the  North- West  Fur  Company  and 
entered  the  field  against  a  formidable  foe,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  which  had  obtained  its  charter  in  the  year  1670 
from  King  Charles.  Before  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
realized  the  fact  of  having  a  rival  in  the  field,  the  North- West 
Company  had  taken  possession  of  the  Red  River  trade,  and 
had  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Souris  River.  By  1801 
the  North- West  Company  was  employing  hundreds  of  trap- 
pers and  voyageurs.  Its  posts  were  spreading  every  year 
farther  into  the  "trackless  wilds,"  and  Montreal  became  the 
centre  of  a  great  trade  with  emporiums  at  Detroit,  Mackinaw, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  Grand  Portage. 

The  partners  of  this  new  company  felt  the  need  during  the 
long  winter  months  of  having  a  Club  where  they  could  meet 
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each  other  and  talk  over  their  experiences  in  the  North,  and  so 
the  Beaver  Club  was  inaugurated  by  them.  It  opened  with 
nineteen  members,  aU  belonging  to  the  North-West  Company 
which  had  been  organized  two  years  previous.  The  motto  of 
the  Club  was 'Tortitude  in  Difficulties.''  AMiat  better!  Had 
they  not  passed  through  perils  of  rushing  rapids?  Had  they 
not  often  in  a  blinding  snow-storm  lost  their  way  and  all  but 
perished?  Famine  they  had  known,  battles  with  Indians  or 
some  rival  company,  and  in  summer  had  often  fled  from 
forest  fires. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  partners  at  the  Grand  Por- 
tage, they  arranged  the  number  of  wintering  partners  to  go  to 
Montreal,  but  the  number  was  never  to  exceed  five.  Those 
who  spent  the  winter  in  the  woods  were  known  as  the  "winter- 
ers," while  those  who  only  made  the  trip  from  Montreal  to  the 
outlying  depots  and  return  were  called  ''pork  eaters,"  because 
their  pampered  appetites  demanded  peas  and  pork,  rather 
than  hulled  com  and  tallow. 

The  rules  of  the  Club  were  such  as  to  keep  it  exclusive, 
for  no  one  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  this  unique  Club  who 
had  not  made  a  journey  to  the  North- West,  and  passed  a  winter 
there ;  nor  was  this  in  itself  sufficient ;  the  would-be  members 
must  also  have  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  belong- 
ing to  the  Club.  Later,  new  members  were  only  admitted  if 
they  had  passed  through  the  various  positions  in  the  Company, 
such  as  apprentice-clerk,  clerk,  winter  partner,  and  a  certain 
number  were  admitted  as  honorary  members.  One  of  the 
rules  was  that  the  members  who  were  in  town  must  be  present 
at  the  inaugural  dinner,  which  was  held  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  December.  The  members  met  fortnightly  until  April, 
and  every  member  was  obUged  to  be  present  unless  ill,  at  each 
meeting,  and  no  entertainments  were  permitted  at  any  of 
their  houses  on  Club  nights.  There  were  five  Club  toasts  which 
were  compulsory ;  after  these  were  drunk,  members  were  at 
hberty  to  leave  if  they  wished  to. 

On  Club  nights  the  members  wore  a  gold  medal.  Any 
member  who  was  noticed  without  his  medal  was  fined  one 
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dollar.  Three  of  these  medals  have  been  traced ;  two  are  at  the 
Chateau  de  Ramezay,  and  the  third  is  in  the  collection  of  coin* 
in  the  Library  of  the  Parliament  Building  at  Ottawa.  Of  the 
two  at  the  Chateau,  one  has  the  name  of  Robert  Henry  en- 
graved on  it,  1793,  the  other  belonged  to  Gabriel  Cote,  1776. 
There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of  these  two 
medals.  The  one  at  Ottawa  had  been  presented  to  Archibald 
McLennan  in  1792,  by  the  members  of  the  Beaver  Club  for 
some  act  of  bravery.  This  McLennan  was  then  probably  an 
apprentice-clerk,  for  in  1799  he  is  named  in  some  of  the  des- 
patches of  the  North- West  Company  as  a  clerk,  and  again  in 
1804  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  commissioner  at  Lac  La  Pluie.  In 
1814  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Club.  On  one  side  of 
the  medal  is  engraved  a  beaver  gnawing  at  a  tree;  below  is 
shown  the  motto  "Industry  and  Perseverance,  Beaver  Club, 
Montreal,  Instituted  1785."  On  the  obverse  is  a  canoe  shoot- 
ing a  rapid  with  the  name,  Archibald  McLennan.  This 
medal  was  sold  in  New  York  for  $27.50. 

These  are  the  only  relics  left  to  remind  one  of  this  once 
famous  Club,  with  the  exception  of  some  plate  and  snuff  boxes, 
which  are  now  owned  by  some  of  the  Canadian  families.  Their 
table  appointments,  stamped  and  engraved  with  their  crest  of 
the  beaver,  were  unsurpassed  for  richness  and  beauty  in 
crystal,  silver,  and  linen,  as  befitted  "  The  Lords  of  the  North." 

Seldom  did  the  members  meet  without  entertaining  some 
of  thi  many  distinguished  travellers  who  at  this  time  were 
coming  to  Canada.  Probably  it  was  the  first  time  these  guests 
were  offered  such  entertainment.  Their  feasts,  for  the  table 
was  literally  laden  with  such  good  things  as  haunches  of  veni- 
son and  bear,  beaver's  tails,  pemmican,  buffalo's  tongues,  imi- 
tated as  far  as  possible  the  fashion  of  their  annual  great  gather- 
ings at  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior.  After  dinner,  the 
calumet  was  passed,  and  then  began  the  evening's  merriment. 
One  of  the  members,  who  had  previously  been  appointed, 
epoke  of  some  of  the  many  incidents  which  had  happened  to 
them  in  the  far  North.  Then  as  the  evening  grew,  the  songs 
of  the  Voyageurs,  those  gay  lilting  French  songs  would  ring 
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out,  ''Malbrouk  s'en  va-t-en  guerre,"  or  ^'A  la  Claire  Fontaine." 

Remember,  five  toasts — and  others — had  been  drunk,  when 
they  were  prepared  to  make  ''the  grand  voyage."  This  "  grand 
voyage' 'was  to  remind  them  of  their  former  experience,  and  to 
show  the  guest  how  it  was  accompUshed.  ''Partners,  factors, 
and  traders,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  servants  or  voyageurs  who 
happened  to  gain  admittance,  engaged  in  the  'grand  voyage,' 
which  consisted  in  all  seating  themselves  in  a  row,  on  the  rich 
carpet,  each  armed  with  tongs,  poker,  sword,  or  walking 
stick  to  serve  as  a  paddle,"  which  they  used  vigorously,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  voyageur's  songs. 

Ai  we  dwell  on  those  stirring  days  of  change  on  the  road 
of  long  ago,  we  note  the  name  of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  that 
intrepid  and  daring  explorer  about  to  embark  in  his  canoe 
from  Fort  Chipewj^an,  on  Lake  Athabaska,  for  his  long 
voyage  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  We  see  him  three  years  later,  in 
1793,  off  on  his  second  voyage  of  discovery  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  Peace  River.  The  names  of  Alexander  Henry,  Ben- 
jamin Thomas,  and  Joseph  Frobisher,  Simon  Fraser,  Jamed 
Finlay,  Simon  McTa\TBh,  John  Stuart,  David  Thompson,  and 
other  pioneers  of  the  fur  trade  who  braved  the  perils  of  the 
North  in  their  hazardous  explorations,  call  to  mind  the 
bustling  days  of  the  fur  trade  in  Montreal. 

x^it  the  Club  these  men  told  to  an  eager  audience  their 
thriUing  adventures  in  the  wild  North-West.  \Vhen  iUex- 
ander  Henry,  one  of  the  pioneer  fur-traders,  and  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  the  explorers,  wa^  the  speaker  he  could  tell  of 
the  awful  massacre  which  took  plac^  at  MichiUmackinac  in 
1763,  shortly  after  he  had  commenced  to  trade.  His  adven- 
tures are  all  set  forth  in  that  wonderful  book,  called  "Travels 
and  Adventures,"  which  was  pubUshed  in  New  York  in  1807. 

In  1785  Mr.  Henry  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  in  Montreal.  He  was  li\'ing  at  this  time  at  14  St. 
Urbain  Street.  There  is  a  tablet  on  the  house  bearing  these 
words:  "Here  Uved,  1760-1824,  Alexander  Henry,  the  Tra- 
veller, Author,  and  Fur  Trader."  By  1819  Mr.  Alexander 
Henry  was  the  only  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Club. 
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The  register  showed,  there  were  as  many  as  ninety-three 
members  and  eleven  honorary  members. 

Associated  with  him  in  the  early  days  of  fur  trading  were 
the  Frobishers,  Benjamin  and  Joseph.  They  were  the  first  of 
the  English  traders  to  penetrate  far  north  and  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Previous  to  this, 
Thomas  Curry  and  James  Finlay  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Sas- 
katchewan. Joseph  Frobisher  '^was  probably  the  earliest 
Englishmen  to  build  a  Fort  on  Red  River."  In  1798  he  retired  to 
Montreal  where  he  built  a  handsome  residence,  half-way  up 
what  is  now  Beaver  Hall  Hill.  It  was  a  long  wooden  cottage 
surrounded  by  trees,  and  was  known  as  Beaver  Hall;  and  here 
he  entertained  many  strangers  who  came  to  Montreal.  Mr. 
Henry  mentions  him  in  his  ''  winter  journey  from  Beaver  Lake 
to  the  Plains,  or  Prairies:"  'The  kind  and  friendly  disposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Joseph  Frobisher  induced  him  to  bear  me  com- 
pany as  far  as  Cumberland  House,  a  journey  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles. . .  The  next  morning  I  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Frobisher,  who  is  certainly  the  first  man  that  ever  went  the 
same  distance,  in  such  a  chmate,  and  upon  snow-shoes,  to 
convoy  a  friend." 

After  leaving  Cumberland  House,  Mr.  Henry  and  his  two 
men  experienced  great  cold  and  famine,  and  he  tells  a  story  of  a 
cake  of  chocolate  which  he  had  saved:  "The  kettle  being  filled 
with  two  gallons  of  water,  I  put  into  it  one  square  of  chocolate. 
The  quantity  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  alter  the  colour  of  the 
water;  but,  each  of  us  drank  half  a  gallon  of  the  warm  liquor, 
by  which  we  were  much  refreshed,  and  in  its  enjoyment  felt  no 
more  of  the  fatigue  of  the  day.  In  the  morning,  we  allowed 
ourselves  a  similar  repast,  after  finishing  which,  we  marched 
vigorously  for  six  hours For  breakfast,  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  put  the  last  square  of  chocolate  into  the  kettle;  and 
our  meal  finished,  we  began  our  march,  in  but  very  indiffer- 
ent spirits.  Before  sunset,  we  discovered,  on  the  ice,  some 
remains  of  the  bones  of  an  elk,  left  there  by  the  wolves. 
Having  instantly  gathered  them,  we  encamped;  and  filling 
our  kettle,  prepared  ourselves  a  meal  of  strong  and  excellent 
soup." 
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Simon  Fraser  was  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  fur- 
traders  and  explorers,  and  was  as  keen  at  exploring  as  was 
Mackenzie.  His  journal  of  his  remarkable,  exciting,  and 
dangerous  voyage  down  the  Tacouche  Tess6  river,  which  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  Fraser  river,  is  fuU  of  absorbing  inter- 
est, and  one  wonders  how  he  ever  surmounted  the  enormous 
difficulties  in  his  way.  This  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
voyages  ever  undertaken  in  exploring  the  wilds  of  the  North- 
West,  but  Fraser  had  with  him  John  Stuart,  who  was  second 
in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  who^e  knowledge  of 
engineering  was  of  great  use  to  Fraser. 

Simon  McTavish  was  the  great  leader  in  the  fur  trade ;  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  North- West  Company,  ''the  old  lion  of 
Montreal,"  as  he  was  called,  and  was  the  master-mind  which 
built  up  this  great  rival  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  There 
is  something  pathetic  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Wishing  to 
surprise  his  wife,  whom  he  shortly  expected  to  join  him  in 
Montreal,  he  commenced  to  build  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest houses  on  the  side  of  the  Mountain.  Just  as  the  house 
was  nearing  completion  he  suddenly  sickened  and  died.  Ever 
afterwards  the  place  bore  the  reputation  of  being  haunted  and 
many  stories  were  told  of  a  Spirit  which  frequented  the  ruins; 
it  became  known  as  the  McTavish's  haunted  house.  McTavish 
was  buried  on  the  side  of  the  Mountain,  just  below  the  upper 
reservoir. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  guests  who  were  enter- 
tained by  the  members  of  the  Club  were,  Sir  John  Franklin, 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  Washington  Irving,  and  Colon 3I  Landman. 
Washington  Irving  was  not  only  entertained  by  the  members 
of  the  Club,  but  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  "grand  portage"  of 
the  North- West  Company,  at  Fort  WiUiam,  which  he  has 
graphically  described  in  ''Astoria."  No  doubt  he  was  a  \^sito^ 
at  their  warehouse  on  St.  Gabriel  Street  while  in  Montreal. 
This  stone  building  is  still  standing,  and  the  date  on  its  portal 
is  1793.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  annual  visit  of  the 
Montreal  partners  to  Fort  WiUiam,  there  was  a  constant 
stream  of  people  hurrying  in  and  out  of  the  warehouse,  and  the 
air  was  full  of  bustle  and  excitement.     The  hardy  coureurs  des 
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bois  who  were  to  paddle  the  canoes  along  the  rivers  and  lakes 
were  in  evidence.  One  great  factor  in  the  successful  trade  of 
the  North- West  Fur  Company  was  their  employment  of  these 
coureurs  des  bois,  for  no  other  men  could  have  rendered  such 
service  as  these.  At  home  in  the  trackless  wilds,  careless  of 
hardships,  happy  and  gay  under  great  trials,  asking  nothing 
better  than  a  roaming  life,  these  men  were  of  great  help  in 
building  up  the  new  Company.  Parkman  has  drawn  a  vivid 
picture  of  these  men.  Many  of  them  were  the  descendents  of 
the  former  early  French  voyageurs,  for  the  Company  of  One 
Hundred  Associates  had  penetrated  the  North- West  as  early 
as  1627,  and  many  of  these  traders  never  returned  to 
civilization. 

Lachine,  which  was  the  starting  place  for  all  those  going 
to  the  upper  countries,  was  in  those  days  alive  with  snatches  of 
gay  French  songs,  laughter  and  mirth,  as  the  coureurs  des  bois, 
their  red  caps  showing  among  a  motley  throng  of  Indians, 
clerks,  and  factors,  embarked  in  their  canoes  for  the  Grand 
Portage  which  took  six  weeks.  After  leaving  Lachine  the 
nquadron  of  canoes  would  stop  at  Ste.  Anne's  for  a  prayer  in 
the  church,  the  last  on  their  route  of  thousands  of  miles, 
to  ask  for  a  blessing  from  the  patron  saint  of  voyageurs, "  La 
Bonne  Sainte  Anne,"  on  their  trip;  not  forgetting  at  the  same 
time  to  give  an  offering  to  her  shrine. 

Colonel  Landman  who  voyaged  in  the  North- West  canoes 
from  Lachine  to  St.  Joseph's  Island  has  given  in  his  work 
"  Adventures  and  Recollections"  a  graphic  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  left  Montreal  for  Lachine :  "I  had  not 
been  twenty-four  hours  at  Montreal,  before  I  was  invited  to 
dine  for  every  day  in  succession,  during  a  week  or  ten  days." 
Then  he  mentions  several  names  from  whom  he  received  great 
attention.  Sir  John  Johnston,  General  Christie,  and  "there 
were  also  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  William  McGillivray 
living  together,  and  partners  in  the  North- West  Company;  Mr. 
McTavish  and  Mr.  Frobisher,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Roderick 
McKenzie  . . . . "  Colonel  Landman  was  invited  to  dine  with  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  McGillivray,  but  where  this 
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dinnerparty  of  about  twenty  wa5  given,  he  does  not  mention,  but 
probably  at  the  Club :  *ln  those  days  we  dined  at  four  o'clock 
and  after  taking  a  satisfactory^  quantity  of  wine,  perhaps  a 
bottle  each,  the  married  men  retired,  leaving  about  a  dozen  to 
drink  to  their  health.  We  now  began  in  right  earnest  and 
true  Highland  style,  and  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
whole  of  us  had  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  we 
could  gi\'e  the  war-whoop  as  well  as  Mackenzie  and  McGilli- 
vray.  We  could  all  sing  admirably;  we  could  all  drink 
like  fishes;  and  we  all  thought  we  ;could  dance  on  the 
table  without  disturbing  a  single  decanter,  glass,  or  plate 
by  which  it  was  profusely  covered;  but  on  making  the 
experiment  we  discovered  that  it  was  a  complete  delusion, 
and  ultimately,  we  broke  all  the  plates,  glasses,  bottles, 
and  the  table  also;  and  worse  than  all,  the  heads  and 
hands  of  the  party  received  many  severe  contusions,  cuts 
and  scratches."  After  that  the  Colonel  walked  to  his  hotel, 
Pat  SuUivan's,  near  the  Market,  the  back  of  which  overlooked 
the  river.  It  was  the  principal  hotel  at  that  time.  His  en- 
counter later  on  with  poor  "Pat"  is  amusingly  described. 

Colonel  Landman,  who  had  passed  the  winter  at  Quebec, 
wa^  ordered  when  Spring  came  to  proceed  to  the  Island  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  farthest  military  post  in  Upper  Canada.  To 
save  time  he  took  passage  in  one  of  J  the  North- West 
Company's  canoes  which  were  about  setting  forth  to  the 
Grand  Portage  on  Lake  Superior.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
arranged  that  he  should  go  in  the  same  canoe  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam McGilli^Tay  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

Colonel  Landman  gives  us  a  vi\id  description  of  the  state 
of  the  roads  b?eween  Montreal  and  Lachine :  "All  the  pre- 
parations for  this  stupendous  journey  being  completed,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  the  earhest  day  in  the  Spring  when  it  was  judged 
prudent  to  set  out  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  with  obstruction 
from  the  ice,  I  left  Montreal  in  a  caleche  with  McGiUivray,  and 
in  the  moderate  space  of  three  hours,  arrived  without  broken 
bones  or  sore  injuries,  at  La  Chine,  distant  nine  miles  from 
Montreal.  The  road  we  had  followed,  the  only  one  between 
those  places,  which  scarcely  deserved  such  a  name,  was  at  first 
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rough  enough,  but  on  advancing  it  entered  a  sort  of  wood, 
where  eveiy  one  followed  his  own  fancy.  The  surface  was 
covered,  or  scattered  thickly  with  stones,  each  of  them  large 
enough  to  upset  any  kind  of  vehicle,  and  these  were  partly 
standing  in  water,  so  that  in  proceeding  it  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  in  turning  this  way  to  avoid  one  of  those  masses, 
you  plunged  the  wheel  of  your  carriage  on  the  other  side, 
into  a  deep  hole  into  the  ground,  concealed  by  water.  At  La 
Chine  we  found  the  two  canoes,  destined  to  procjed  with  us, 
by  the  shore  opposite  to  a  house  belonging  to  the  North- 
West  Company;  and  wherein  an  abundant  luncheon  was 
awaiting  our  arrival." 

This  house  which  the  Colonel  mentions  must  have  been 
the  Summer  Club  at  Lachine,  for  the  use  of  the  Captains  of 
their  vessels,  which  were  used  in  the  fur  trade  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  of  these  Captains  were 
made  honorary  members  of  the  Beaver  Club.  Several 
officers  of  the  60th  Regiment,  with  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
and  others  belonging  to  the  North-West  Company,  had 
accompanied  the  party  to  see  them  off  on  their  voyage,  and 
as  they  were  nearly  all  Scotchmen  the  wine  began  to  circulate 
to  the  accompaniment  of  Highland  speeches  and  reminis- 
censes,  so  that  by  six  o'clock  the  only  two  left  at  the  table 
were  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  McGillivray,  the  rest 
of  the  Company  having,  as  the  Colonel  pathetically  remarks, 
*'  fallen  from  our  seats,"  while  to  save  his  legs  from  being 
trampled  upon,  he  had  contrived  ''  to  draw  myself  into  the  fire- 
place, and  sat  up  in  one  of  the  corners,  there  being  no  stove 
or  grate." 

After  the  union  of  the  two  great  rival  trading  Companies 
the  Club  was  disbanded  in  1824,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  attempt  made  by  some  of  its  former  members  to  re-  establish 
it  in  1827;  for  Governor  Simpson,  writing  to  Roderick 
McKenzie,  who  was  then  living  at  the  Seigneury  of  Terrebonne, 
Bays: — **  Your  brother  and  a  few  North- Westers  have  pro- 
mised to  assist  me  to-day  in  discussing  the  merits  of  a  roasted 
beaver;   I  shall  sound  them  about  the  plan  of  renewing  the 
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Beaver  Club,  but  fear  that  the  season  is  too  advanced  to  do 
anything  on  it  this  winter.  Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your 
attention  in  sending  me  the  rules."  Governor  Simpson 
wrote  this  letter  from  Lachine  on  January  10th  1827. 
Lachine  was  his  headquarters;  here  he  lived  in  a  house 
abov*.  the  rapids,  and  he  kept  the  old  customs  of  the  Beaver 
Club  to  some  extent.     But  the  Club  was  not  revived. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Club,  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie, 
who  was  then  Governor-General  of  Canada,  was  present,  and 
gave  to  each  of  the  twenty  members  a  silver  snuff-box,  with 
solid  gold  edges.     On  the  cover  was  engraved:    ''The  Earl 

of    Dalhousie    to in    remembrance    of 

the  Beaver  Club,  24th  May,  1824."  In  connexion  with 
this  last  presentation  to  the  members  the  following  notice 
appeared  in  the  "  New  York  Times,"  May  28th  1894:  ''At 
the  auction  sale  of  the  property  of  the  late  actress,  Rosina 
Vokes,  at  9  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  yesterday,  a  snuff-box 
was  sold  for  41  dollars,  and  the  purchaser  exclaimed,  so  that 
everybody  in  the  auction  room  could  hear  him :  '  I  would  have 
given  $1,000  for  that.'  Almost  every  one  interested  in  the 
sale  smiled  when  the  remark  was  made,  thinking  the  purchaser 
was  joking.  But  after  the  sale,  a  letter  to  the  purchaser  was 
produced  to  show  that  he  was  in  earnest.  It  was  dated 
yesterday  at  the  Hoffman  Houie,  and  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Brian  G.  Hughes,  by  his  cousin,  E.  Hughes.  It  said:  '  There 
will  be  a  sale  to-day  at  Kreser's,  9  West  Twenty-eighth  St. 
The  lost  snuff-box  is  to  be  sold,  I  don't  know  how  it  got  into 
the  hands  of  Rosina  Vokes.  It  is  No.  581  in  the  catalogue, 
and  was  presented  to  your  grandfather,  James,  by  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie.'" 

Lynn  Hetherington 


A  DAY  ON  THE  LINES 

ANTOINE  with  his  rotund  body  and  jolly  face  was 
no  longer  with  us  to  carry  the  lunch,  and  pace 
our  lines,  and  answer  "  I  dunno,''  when  a  question 
was  asked.  He  had  tired  of  our  hard  work,  and 
went  out  to  Nipigon  to  serve  as  guide  to  tourists, 
an  office  which  left  some  time  for  philosophic  leisure ;  and 
Antoine,  like  many  another  Indian,  was  a  philosopher.  Mike 
too  was  laid  up  with  a  bad  knee  and  a  battered  eye ;  so  that 
my  assistant  and  I  had  the  day's  tramp  all  to  ourselves. 

In  the  cool  seven  o'clock  sunshine  we  got  into  our  canoe 
to  paddle  two  miles  up  the  winding  channel  of  Sand  Creek 
between  walls  of  green  before  reaching  the  starting  point  of  the 
trail.  The  creek  is  dingy  brown  and  only  dully  transparent 
at  its  sluggish  lower  end,  little  showing  beneath  its  surface  bu 
water-soaked  drift  logs  making  navigation  troublesome.  A 
school  of  suckers  of  the  same  dingy  brown,  with  just  a  hint  of 
tarnished  silver  on  the  tips  of  fins  and  tails,  was  bound  in  the 
same  direction  as  ourselves,  and  dodged  and  jostled  to  get  out 
of  our  way  in  the  shallow  spots,  like  bits  of  the  bottom  mud 
endowed  with  life,  better  seen  by  their  shadows  than  in  reality. 
Higher  up  in  the  shallows  the  crumpled  pink  wrappings  of  yel- 
low water-lilies  just  pushing  to  the  surface  could  be  seen  in  the 
dull  atmosphere  of  brown  water. 

But  now  we  had  reached  the  head  of  navigation,  where 
the  current  begins  and  the  creek  is  bridged  by  many  an  ancient 
log;  so  our  canoe  was  beached  and  the  land  journey  began. 
We  followed  a  trail  through  the  woods,  a  white  man's  trail  in 
the  beginning,  "  blazed  "  and  somewhat  cut  out ;  but  an  Indian 
trail  of  late  years,  so  that  every  log  lies  as  it  fell,  along  or 
across  the  foot-path,  to  be  stepped  over  or  circumvented. 
Ultimately   nature's    kindly  decay  will  turn  these    mossy 
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logs,  and  even  those  that  fell  in  the  last  wind  storm, 
into  ruddy  brown  mould  which  the  feet  will  crumble,  and  so 
perhaps  straighten  the  way  again,  unless  it  has  become  too 
firmly  fixed  in  its  course  by  lapse  of  time. 

Almost  as  meandering  as  the  creek  itself,  the  trail  is  a  joy 
to  travel  on  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  with  slant  sun  rayE 
lighting  up  green  and  brown  moss  and  gray  tree  trunk.  All 
the  dead  aspen  leaves 'seem  to  have  found  their  way  to  the 
path  in  the  drier  ground,  and  the  tiny  orange  tamarack  need- 
less last  year,  or  the  coarser  blades  of  the  spruce  and  balsam 
make  a  carpet  for  the  foot  to  sink  upon  in  moister  parts.  It 
should  have  been  the  soft  imprint  of  moccasins  of  the  same 
colour,  rather  than  the  rough  hobnails  of  our  surveyor's  boots 
that  dinted  the  soil  this  morning. 

Now  and  then  the  trail  scrambled  up  to  ice-rounded  rock 
ridges,  where  our  hobs  clattered  as  noisily  as  on  a  city  pave- 
ment; but  generally  there  was  moss  enough  to  preserve  the 
seemly  silence  that  belongs  to  the  woods. 

There  at  last  was  the  square  gray  corner  post  of  the  first 
prospector's  claim  along  whose  lines  we  were  to  map  the  posi- 
tion of  the  rocks.  In  our  swift  motion  through  the  woods  on 
the  easily  trodden  path  our  winged  foes  had  a  breathless  race 
to  keep  up,  and  few  of  the  black  flies  or  mosquitoes  found  a 
chance  to  aUght  in  their  favourite  position  behind  the  ears  or  on 
the  back  of  the  neck ;  but  now  our  motion  was  slower,  and  the 
mid  June  sun  had  warmed  their  bodies,  chilled  by  night,  so  that 
an  imposing  retinue  soon  gathered,  and  when  we  stopped  to 
examine  an  outcrop  the  procession  closed  up,  and  changed 
from  the  tail  of  a  comet  to  a  fuU  fledged  halo  about  our  heads. 
Halos  always  mean  torture  of  some  kind,  and  few  but  saints 
can  wear  them  with  grace;  so  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  pot 
of  ointment  in  our  sack,  rather  good  to  smell,  with  its  penny- 
royal and  camphor  and  vaseline,  but  abominated  by  black  flies. 
The  halo  melted  from  our  heads  and  hovered  more  humbly 
about  our  legs  and  slowly  dispersed.  Now  and  then  a  mos- 
quito, less  particular  than  the  nervous  black  fly,  bit  through 
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the  oily  coating,  but  in  general  we  could  work  with  fair  com- 
fort, so  long  as  the  ointment  was  not  washed  off  by  per- 
spiration. 

I  always  postpone  the  ointment  to  the  last  moment,  but 
ultimately  to  read  an  instrument  or  make  a  note  means  a  dozen 
punctures,  many  of  them  running  with  blood,  since  neither 
hand  is  available  for  defence.  The  monotonous  odour  and  the 
greasy  skin  are  annoying ;  and  the  unguent  robs  one  of  the  many 
subtle  flavours  of  the  woods,  all  of  them  of  interest,  bearing 
their  own  special  information  almost  as  clearly  as  the  fresh 
tracks  of  the  moose  on  our  trail  this  morning.  Most  of  the  June 
odours  are  pleasing  and  some  are  deUcious  perfumes,  while 
very  few,  like  the  smell  of  certain  fungi,  are  displeasing.  Each 
of  the  evergreens  has  its  distinctive  fragrance,  the  spruce,  the 
pitch  pine  in  the  sun,  and  the  balsam,  but  most  choice  of  all  the 
white  cedar.  As  you  are  parting  the  boughs  unthinkingly  a 
deUcate  perfume  announces  that  you  have  laid  rude  hands  on 
dame  cedar.  The  perfume  is  not  the  strong  resinous  one  of  the 
crushed  cedar  branches  nor  that  of  the  fresh  cut  wood,  but 
something  far  more  ethereal.  The  sweet  but  strong  odour  of 
the  "  balm  of  Gilead  "  no  longer  arrests  the  stroller  in  the 
woods,  for  its  leaves  are  now  out  full. 

There  are  some  June  flowers  that  should  be  mentioned 
when  forest  scents  are  in  question,  sweetest  of  all  the  wild 
lily-of-the-valley,  quite  different  from  the  Old  World  favour- 
ite, but  almost  equally  fragrant.  The  twin  flower  (Linnea) 
just  coming  into  bloom  has  a  delicious  little  perfume,  but  you 
need  a  handful  to  be  properly  impressed  with  it.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  June  flowers  are  scentless,  however,  or  not  richly 
perfumed,  though  I  like  the  tang  of  the  white  heads  of  Labra- 
dor tea  just  coming  into  blossom  in  boggy  places. 

In  colour  and  form  the  June  flowers  of  Nipigon  are  more 
impressive  than  in  odour.  White  is  the  prevaiUng  colour,  for 
the  ubiquitous  dwarf  cornel  is  spreading  its  four  showy  white 
bracts  set  in  a  six-rayed  setting  of  green,  the  many  petaled 
star  flower  is  in  bloom,  and  the  strawberry  not  yet  out  of 
bloom,  while  the  cherries  and  bilberries  are  just  snowing 
down  their  blossoms. 
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Showiest  of  all,  as  one  tramps  the  lines  high  on  the 
half  bare  rock  ridges,  are  the  moccasin  flowers,  each  stand- 
ing erect  on  its  six  inch  stalk,  a  pendulous,  rosy  or  magenta 
coloured  sack,  finely  veined,  with  dark  red  sepals  above, 
the  whole  two  inches  long.  They  do  not  typify  the  shy  In- 
dian girl's  moccasin,  but  have  something  sensuous  in  their 
form  and  colour.  There  is  another,  even  prettier  orchid,  in 
blossom  on  richer  soil,  with  rosy  sepals,  slender  and  rayed  out, 
and  a  tiger  skin  centre  with  a  lower  lip  of  pinky  white. 

In  the  muskegs^the  knob  of  the  pitcher  plant  is  lifting 
itself  on  its  straight  stalk  above  the  rosette  of  green  or  red 
veined  vases ;  but  its  strange  downcast  flower,  green  or  maroon, 
hiding  its  secrets,  behind  a  strong  shield,  has  not  yet  opened. 

But  flowers  and  fluttering  green  leaves  are  not  the  main 
features  of  the  lines  we  walked  to-day.  As  I  marched  ahead 
in  silence,  not  to  disturb  the  steady  count  of  steps  which 
Berved  to  fix  our  position  on  the  line,  my  feet  sank  of  tenest  into 
soft  moss  of  half  aMozen  kinds,  especially  sphagnum,  for  much 
of  the  ground  was  low.  Sphagnum,  with  its  fuzzy  stalks 
crowded  into  rounded  cushions  of  green,  or  of  delicate  brown, 
or  even  of  an  Indian  red  colour,  seems  like  the  climax  of  moss 
life.  It  is  our  biggest,  lustiest  kind,  covering  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  the  northern  lands  almost  by  itself,  and 
encroaching  vigorously  on  the  other  kinds  of  swamp,  climb- 
ing over  the  fallen  logs,  submerging  the  decajdng  stumps, 
and  taking  full  possession  wherever  there  is  moisture.  Moist- 
ure it  must  have,  and  often  deep  httle  wells  open  between 
walls  of  the  soft  green,  with  clean  water  at  the  bottom,  espe- 
cially in  places  where  your  foot  inevitably  treads  when 
scrambling  through  a  tangle  of  dead  cedars. 

Early  in  June  there  was  ice  at  the  bottom  of  some  of  the 
wells,  and  even  now,  on  the  15th,  the  water  has  the  chill  of 
ice  and  must  be  drunk  slowly.  In  the  muskegs  the  water  is 
pale  brown  or  even  strong  brown,  like  weak  tea,  but  cool 
and  wholesome ;  in  other  swamps  with  other  mosses  it  is  crystal 
clear  and  just  as  strongly  iced.  Many  of  these  little  wells 
are  now  beginning  to  dry  up,  however,  the  ice  melting  beneath 
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the  non-conducting  coat  of  moss,  and  the  water  beginning 
to  warm  and  evaporate. 

It  is  always  cool  in  the  shade  in  the  northern  woods  no 
matter  how  broiling  the  heat  under  the  noon  sun;  and  the 
thick  growing  spruces  make  a  pleasant  green  twilight,  shot 
with  gleams  intensely  vivid  by  contrast  on  leaves  or  bits  of 
moss  or  hchen  that  catch  the  shafts.  There  is  something 
pensive  and  solitary  about  these  moss-padded  spruce  aUeye 
to  which  an  invisible  veery  or  white  throat  gives  a  vibrating 
voice. 

It  was  quietness  embodied  as  we  marched  West,  and 
South,  and  East,  and  North  about  the  "  Forties "  or 
*' Eighties  "  into  which  the  claims  were  surveyed.  Even  the 
generally  irrepressible  red  squirrel  halted  on  a  lichened  trunk 
to  watch  us  in  silence,  and  forbore  the  usual  scolding.  Several 
times  we  started  rabbits  which  leaped  off  like  animated 
shadows,  and  then  stood  still,  knowing  themselves  as  invisible  in 
their  grays  as  a  dead  limb  or  bit  of  bark.  It  is  true  that  faint 
distant  thunderings  told  of  the  drumming  of  a  cock  part- 
ridge, boasting  himself  of  his  male  vigour,  but  the  spruce 
partridges  all  sat  motionless  and  silent  on  some  low  branch 
when  we  passed.  The  other  day  we  found  a  hen  in  her  nest 
exactly  on  the  line,  so  that  we  almost  stepped  on  her,  her 
grays  and  browns  melting  into  the  surrounding  leaves  and 
bark.  She  never  budged  nor  even  winked  as  we  watched 
her,  and  she  was  still  there  when  we  came  back  in  the  evening, 
and  when  we  followed  the  line  to  our  work  next  morning,  as 
if  she  had  never  moved  in  the  meantime. 

As  we  passed  along  these  silent  forest  openings,  speechless 
though  we  mostly  were,  the  crack  of  branches  under  our 
heavy  feet  made  us  something  of  an  anachronism,  a  false 
note  in  the  solemnity.  There  was  not  even  a  breeze  to  sway 
gracefully  those  most  slender  and  graceful  of  trees,  the  young 
tamaracks. 

Noon  and  time  for  lunch.  A  rock  is  stripped  of  its 
blanket  of  moss.  Some  rags  of  bark  are  taken  from  a  lady 
birch,  disclosing  her  daintily  tinted  inner  vest  of  satin,  some 
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lichen-covered  dead  branches  are  snapped  from  a  spruce; 
and  the  miracle  of  fire  is  produced.  A  mossy  well  supplies 
water  for  our  black  tea-pail,  which  hangs  over  the  quick 
flames  from  a  pole  driven  slantingly  into  the  moss ;  and  camp 
ifi  made.  Except  for  an  inquisitive  pair  of  whiskey  jacks, 
whose  profession  it  is  to  make  inquiries,  either  as  detectives 
or  as  busybodies,  into  all  occurrences  in  the  woods,  we  roused 
no  apparent  curiosity  among  the  regular  inhabitants ;  though 
no  doubt  some  at  least  watched  us  furtively,  speculating  as 
to  those  strange  things  flame,  and  smoke,  and  men.  The  tea 
was  made,  the  lunch  was  opened  out  displajdng  the  inevitable 
bannock  and  bacon  of  our  half-breed  camp  cook;  damp 
moss  was  put  on  the  little  fire  to  smudge  off  with  its  rank 
odours  the  assemblage  of  flies  which  had  gathered  after  the 
ointment  had  lost  its  pungency;  and  so  in  the  shadows  our 
noon  rest  took  place. 

There  is  after  all  a  sort  of  companionship  about  a  sur- 
veyor's hues,  even  when  one  is  alone  and  miles  from  a  habita- 
tion; nothing  in  nature  about  you  is  straight  or  square;  but 
these  alleys  running  straight  through  the  forest  with  the  trees 
slashed  on  each  side  and  the  [pointed  [pickets  standing  in  the 
middle  mean  purpose.  If  you  go  to  the  end  of  a  Una 
you  will  find  a  comer  post  set  four  square  in  the  moss 
or  a  pile  of  rocks,  with  its  succinct  statement  of  where 
you  are — on  location  AL368,  or  BT04,  or  830X ;  and 
you  know  that  four  years  ago  a  brisk  party  enlivened 
the  woods,  hearty  fellows  with  axes  slashing  the  under- 
brush, and  crashing  down  secular  cedars  that  stand  in  the 
line  of  sight  of  the  man  behind  the  transit,  others  putting 
up  the  slender,  white-tipped  pickets,  shifting  them  to  and  fro 
to  the  exact  Une  the  instrument  demands ;  then  the  chain-men 
clinking  their  steel  links  to  measure  the  length  of  the  line. 
You  can  tell  that  these  lines  were  run  by  the  surveyor's  tran- 
sit and  not  by  the  prospector's  compass,  for  they  are  astro- 
nomic lines  and  do  not  point  compass-north,  but  towards  the 
centre  point  about  which  the  pole  star  revolves  its  tiny  circle 
in  the  sky.     Everywhere  in  North  America  except  along  one 
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irregular  line  cutting  the  east  end  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
compass  points  east  or  west  of  North,  sometimes  several 
degrees.  "  True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  '*  is  mere  poetic 
licence,  unless  the  poet  means  the  magnetic  and  not  the  astro- 
nomic pole.  Our  variation  here  near  Lake  Nipigon  is  3°  to  the 
East. 

There  are  of  course  good  surveyors  and  poor  surveyors, 
and  their  lines  betray  them.  Some  are  well  cut  and  easily  fol- 
lowed; others  have  no  cutting  at  all  beyond  the  few  trees  ac- 
tually in  the  line  of  sight.  At  one  place  this  morning  a  slab 
was  hewn  out  of  the  side  of  a  tree  to  avoid  cutting  the  whole 
big  trunk.  It  is  even  said  that  some  land  surveyors  can  look 
around  a  tree  inconveniently  large  to  fell. 

The  lines  we  are  following  now  were  cut  in  the  winter,  as 
one  can  tell  by  the  stumps,  all  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the 
"  blazes  "  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  so  that  one  must 
look  up  to  catch  them.  When  this  work  was  done  four  years 
ago  the  white  floor  of  the  forest  stood  at  the  level  of  our  waists 
or  even  of  our  eyes  in  drif ty  places ;  and  the  surveyor's  party 
tramped  on  snow-shoes,  and  the  transit  man  hated  to  take  ojff 
his  mits  to  handle  the  chill  metal  of  the  instrument.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  our  last  two  lines,  which  should  have  finished 
the  series  of  claims,  each  ended  in  a  tangle  of  fallen  timber  and 
never  joined  hands  at  the  southwest  corner. 

One  must  imagine  the  fellows  chilled  and  tired  after  their 
day  in  the  snow,  night  coming  on  in  the  early  dusk  of  the 
woods.  The  thought  of  the  blazing  camp  fire  and  the  snug 
tents  and  the  smell  of  frying  bacon  was  too  much,  and  they 
tramped  homewards,  never  thinking  that  a  geologist  years 
afterwards  would  walk  their  lines  and  expose  their  short- 
comings. 

But  the  lunch  hour  was  over,  our  surplus  tea  was  poured 
on  the  smoking  remnant  of  the  smudge,  and  our  June  tramp 
began  once  more,  on  the  real  swampy  level  of  things,  far 
below  the  white  platform  of  snow  that  hid  so  much  when  our 
predecessors  cut  the  lines. 
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Clouds  had  covered  the  sun,  and  the  greens  and  grays 
and  browns  of  the  boggy  spruce  forest  became  more  sombre. 
Our  work  led  over  older  lines  where  one  had  to  keep  a  close 
watch  not  to  lose  them  altogether.  Fresh,  well  cut  survey 
lines  are  as  easily  foUowed  as  a  country  road  or  a  pavement  in 
a  city,  though  they  furnish  a  much  rougher  surface  for  the 
foot.  Gradually  the  fresh  yeUow  of  the  ax-cuts  turns  gray  or 
brown,  unless  on  resinous  trees,  where  sometimes  the  flowing 
gum  varnishes  the  surface  and  preserves  the  colour.  The 
sharp-pointed  pickets  faU  and  are  lost  in  the  moss,  the  knife- 
edge  ends  of  the  saplings  slashed  out  of  the  way  with,  the  keen 
ax  rot  and  sink  out  of  sight,  and  even  larger  stumps  crumble 
and  leave  no  sign.  Fresh  saplings  sprout,  and  in  twenty 
years  the  narrow  visible  gap  through  the  solid  woods  is  filled, 
and  the  eye  notices  no  difference.  Then  one  must  be  on  the 
alert  for  the  blazes  which  make  the  more  permanent  mark  of 
the  surveyor's  line.  Here  and  there  a  tree  trunk  has  a  shce 
hewn  off  with  a  stroke  or  two  on  each  side  and  a  similar  gash 
towards  the  centre  of  the  Une,  and  these  blazes  will  generally 
last  as  long  as  the  tree.  They  grow  gray  like  aU  things  mortal, 
and  the  young,  living  sap  wood  w4th  its  fresh  bark  rises  as  a 
welt  on  each  side,  but  the  fresh  growth  always  leaves  the  scar; 
and  this  is  one's  guide  along  old  lines.  It  needs  a  keen  eye 
however  to  f oUow  such  a  line  after  20  or  30  years,  for  the  blazed 
trees  themselves  die  and  are  buried,  returning  to  the  soil. 
This  is  true  of  many  of  the  lines  of  the  famous  old  surveyors. 
Salter's  lines  north  of  Lake  Superior  can  only  be  picked  up 
perhaps  once  in  miles,  after  fifty  years  of  decay  and  of  growth 
in  the  northern  forests.  The  Unes  are  human  institutions, 
and  law  and  custom  change  in  aU  that  pertains  to  humanity. 
Sometimes  a  forest  fire  hke  a  French  revolution  suddenly 
sweeps  aU  boundaries  away  in  a  wooded  country,  as  near  Sud- 
bury", and  the  lawyer  as  weU  as  the  surveyor  has  work  supplied 
before  a  new  adjustment  is  reached. 

One  line  an  Indian  had  used  in  setting  his  traps,  and  here 
and  there  a  Uttle  fence  blocked  the  way,  or  the  heap  of  small 
logs  lay  on  the  ground  between  rows  of  stakes  where  a  dead- 
fall had  crushed  its  victim,  marten  or  mink  or  fisher. 
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Our  lines  began  to  rise  to  higher  levels  and  the  muskeg 
mosses  of  the  swamps  gave  way  to  sand  plains,  where  the  jack 
pine  flourished,  widely  spaced,  with  the  flat  surface  between  the 
trunks  covered  with  thinner  moss,  or  with  low  blueberry  bushes 
or  the  white  blooming  cornus  Canadensis,  Another  change 
to  better  soil  with  more  undulating  ground  replaced  the  sober 
conifers  with  gaily,  green  and  white,  whispering  aspens,  straight 
stemmed  and  comely,  or  still  comelier  groves  of  white  birch. 
Some  big  trees  had  just  been  stripped  of  bark  for  canoe  build- 
ing, for  our  Poplar  Lodge  Indians  are  famous  for  their  finely 
modeled  and  seaworthy  canoes. 

The  lady  birch  has  not  only  a  firm  yeUowish  or  pinky  satin 
vest  under  her  rags,  but  also  a  very  serviceable  though  homely 
chocolate  brown  underskirt.  In  early  June  when  the  faintly 
sweet  sap  of  the  birch  is  rising,  her  quickly  growing  body 
strains  the  strong  outer  bark,  and  when  the  Indian's  knife 
rips  the  tightly  fitting  garment,  it  opens  and  drops  almost  of 
itseK  from  the  trunk,  leaving  the  tree  brown  beneath  but 
white  above. 

In  this  northern  country  we  have  few  large  deciduous 
trees  except  the  poplar  and  the  white  birch,  though  the  ash 
grows  here  and  there  in  wet  places,  and  the  balsam  poplar 
crowds  along  the  river  flats. 

The  sun  shone  again,  casting  tree  shadows  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  those  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  time  to  look  for 
our  homeward  trail.  Another  icy  drink  from  the  spring  creek 
where  the  log  crossed  it,  and  we  were  on  our  familiar  way  to 
camp. 

The  day  was  a  disappointment  to  the  mere  geologist,  for 
we  had  seen  little  rock,  a  few  hills  of  gray  gabbro  rising  out  of 
the  swamp,  or  a  ridge  of  schist  bordered  by  the  banded,  black 
iron-bearing  rock,  with  its  showy  streaks  of  jasper,  which  we 
were  mapping;  all  the  rest  trees  and  moss,  and  moss  and  trees, 
and  endless  dead  trunks  to  step  over  or  stoop  under.  It  was 
not  like  a  tramp  on  a  good  road,  where  the  feet  look  after  them- 
selves, and  the  eyes  and  the  mind  fly  to  everything  around. 
Here  feet  and  hands  and  eyes  were  aU  kept  busy.     Every  foot- 
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itep  must  be  to  some  degree  calculated  and  adjusted  to  sinking 
moss,  or  slippery  log,  or  overhanging  branch,  or  half  concealed 
water  hole ;  so  that  a  mile  and-a-half  an  hour  was  fair  average 
going.  The  work  tires  every  sense  and  muscle ;  and  yet  all  is 
so  clean  and  fresh  and  sweet,  with  such  kindly  colours  and 
odours,  and  such  pleasant  sighing  of  breezes  and  singing  of  birds 
that  we  felt  "  the  lines  were  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places." 
There  are  many  less  attractive  things  than  tramping  the  lines 
in  leafy  June. 

A.  P.  Coleman 


THE  ARBITER 

"Fit  audience  let  me  find,  though  few" — I  read 
In  one  who  sang  his  song  because  he  must; 
Now  all  those  Hstless  ears  are  filled  with  dust, 
And  all  that  brood  of  Jealousy  is  dead. 
All  honom-  to  the  heedful  few  who  said: 

*Sing  on:  imdaunted  be,  for  you  may  trust 
That  time's  wise  jury  to  you  wiU  be  just.' 
And  now  that  noble  brow  is  garlanded. 

So  bhnded  Prejudice  shall  pass  away; 

And  Time  shall  clear  his  court  of  all  the  throng 
That  fills  the  air  as  with  a  Babel  voice; 
Then,  as  some  Ijrre,  which  long  forgotten  lay, 

And  on  whose  strings  there  slept  Orphean  song. 
Thrills  to  the  touch,  so  Beauty  shall  rejoice. 

Alexander  Louis  Eraser 


CHURCH  MUSIC 

MUSIC,  scientifically  defined,  is  the  art  that  teaches 
the  properties  and  relations  of  melodious  sounds,  of 
producing  harmony  and  melody  by  the  due  combination 
and  arrangement  of  sounds. 

Music  is  as  old  as  the  world,  and  must  have  begun  with 
speech  itself.  The  savage  of  all  countries  has  musical  long- 
ings which  he  attempts  to  satisfy  in  his  crude  way;  but  to 
cultured  ears  the  result  is  but  noise  and  discord. 

For  the  earliest  information  concerning  church  music 
we  must  turn  to  the  Old  Testament,  where  we  find  the  first 
reference  in  the  Book  of  Genesis:  "  Jubal,  the  son  of  Lamech, 
was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ," 
that  is,  of  all  the  players  upon  stringed  or  wind  instruments. 

The  first  great  song  of  which  we  find  record  is  that  of 
Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel,  after  the  deliverance  from 
the  army  of  Egypt  in  the  Red  Sea.  Here  we  see  Miriam, 
the  leader  of  the  early  choir,  who  chanted  in  chorus  to  the 
song  of  Moses,  accompanied  by  timbrels  and  dances,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  by  a  well-known  writer  on  church  music 
that  the  singing  was  alternative,  Miriam  leading  in  solo,  the 
others  responding  in  chorus. 

Concerning  the  melody  used  we  have  no  record; 
it  was  probably  simple  but  impressive.  It  might  not  have 
seemed  more  than  the  shout  of  battle  to  modern  ears,  and  it 
must  have  differed  greatly  from  the  dehghtful  harmonies 
and  counter-melodies  with  which  the  greater  part  of  modem 
church  music  is  enriched. 

Upon  the  descent  of  Moses  from  the  mount,  the  chants 
of  the  IsraeHtes,  as  they  worshipped  the  golden  calf,  seemed 
to  Joshua  more  as  the  clash  of  battle  than  the  praises  of  God; 
but  by  Moses  its  true  meaning  was  understood. 
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The  silver  trumpets  made  by  the  metal  workers  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  blast  of  the  jubilee  horns,  at  the  sound 
of  which  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,  have  been  suggested 
by  Addis  Wright  as  being  devoid  of  music  in  its  proper  sense; 
but  we  cannot  admit  as  an  axiom  this  statement,  for  astonish- 
ing progress  had  been  made  in  many  directions  by  the  early 
peoples  at  the  time  of  Moses.  While  these  instruments 
may  each  have  been  hmited  to  one  note,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  players  were  aware  of  the  ''  open  notes  "  of  the 
modem  bugle,  and  that  they  early  discovered  some  of  the 
beautiful  effects  of  simple  harmony.  As  an  instance  of  what 
has  been  done  with  a  keyless  bugle  witness  the  Reveille  which 
follows  the  path  of  the  rising  sun  around  the  world,  arousing 
the  sleeping  British  soldier  to  the  duties  of  the  day. 

The  following  incident,  the  result  of  a  personal  experience, 
affords  rather  a  striking  illustration.  Being  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  desiring  to  hear  some  music  typically  Russian,  I 
was  taken  by  a  friend  to  a  hall,  where,  the  Ughts  having  been 
extinguished,  we  hstened  to  one  of  the  most  weird  and  dra- 
matically rendered  musical  productions  that  I  have  ever 
enjoyed.  It  was  as  beautiful  and  full  of  variety  as  a  Canadian 
woodland  smitten  by  the  breath  of  autumn.  There  was 
no  guiding  principle  that  I  could  detect;  yet  the  entire 
selection  was  rendered  with  a  charming  accuracy  of  rhythm, 
perfection  of  concord,  variety  of  tone,  and  modulation, 
but  with  a  sadness  of  expression  that  is  characteristically 
Russian.  My  astonishment  was  not  at  all  lessened,  when, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  the  Hghts  were  turned 
on,  and  I  found  that  I  had  been  Ustening  to  the  work  of 
between  two  and  three  hundred  players,  each  of  whom  held 
an  instrument  capable  of  sounding  but  one  note.  What 
may  not  have  been  produced  by  some  of  the  musicians  of 
Solomon ^s  day,  even  with  the  small  and  comparatively  crude 
instruments  at  their  command! 

Let  us  consider  the  first  notice  of  a  genuine  religious 
service,  as  described  in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  Here  we  read 
of  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Sion.     David,  who 
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in  his  boyhood  comforted  the  diseased  mind  of  Saul  by  his 
skill  with  the  harp,  had  organized  a  choir  of  men  and  women, 
who  could  with  soft  melodies  soothe  his  troubled  spirit,  or 
sing  exalted  paeans  of  victory.  By  this  time  all  manner  of 
instruments  of  fir-wood,  even  harps,  psalteries,  comets,  and 
cymbals  were  used,  different  from  the  modern  instruments, 
but  marking  another  notable  advance  in  religious  music. 
Psalms  CV.  and  CVI.  were  probably  sung  antiphonally,  or 
from  side  to  side,  as  we  have  the  song  of  the  Seraphim,  de- 
scribed in  Isaiah  VI.  in  the  words:  "  One  cried  to  another, 
and  said  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory." 

Music  was  practically  the  only  art  known  to  the  Israelites, 
and  we  may  well  beheve  that,  on  the  occasions  referred  to, 
all  the  performers  were  under  at  least  some  sort  of  discipline 
of  the  nature  of  which  history  is  silent.  It  is  credible  that 
the  music  of  the  Israelites  had  kept  pace  with  the  other 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  age,  and  was  with  them 
the  subject  of  constant  daily  practice.  A  great  choir  was 
formed  from  among  the  Levites  for  divine  service,  among 
whom  again  there  were  women  singers,  as  well  as  "  damsels 
playing  upon  the  timbrels,"  and  who  reached  the  zenith  of 
their  day  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple.  Josephus 
tells  us  of  a  performance  before  that  great  king  of  a  band 
of  two  hundred  thousand  singers,  accompanied  by  forty 
thousand  harps,  forty  thousand  sistra,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  trumpets,  making  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
musicians  in  all. 

We  read  in  Second  Chronicles  that  '^  it  came  to  pass, 

when  the  priests  were  come  out  of  the  holy  place;  ( 

also  the  Levites  which  were  the  singers,  all  of  them  of  Asaph, 
of  Heman,  of  Jeduthun,  with  their  sons  and  their  brethren, 
being  arrayed  in  white  hnen,  having  cymbals  and  psalteries 
and  harps,  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  altar,  and  with  them 
an  hundred  and  twenty  priests  sounding  with  trumpets); 
it  came  to  pass  as  the  trumpeters  and  the  singers  were  as 
one,  to  make  one  sound  to  be  heard  in  praising  and  thanking 
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the  Lord;  and  when  they  Hfted  up  their  voice  with  the  trum- 
pets and  c)nnbals  and  instruments  of  music,  and  praised  the 
Lord,  saying,  For  he  is  good;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever; 
that  when  the  house  was  filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the  house 
of  the  Lord;  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister 
by  reason  of  the  cloud:  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled 
the  house  of  God." 

Of  the  origin  of  musical  instruments  we  beheve  that 
those  of  percussion  are  the  oldest,  wind  instnunents  being 
the  next  in  order  of  time  and  civilization,  and  stringed  in- 
struments the  latest  invention  of  every  separate  race.  A 
Greek  mjrth  relates  that  while  Mercury  was  walking  for 
pleasure  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  his  foot  accidentally  struck 
against  a  tortoise  shell  across  which  some  dried  tendons 
were  stretched.  This  blow  produced  a  musical  sound  which 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  the  Ijrre. 

The  dulcimer,  finally  matured  into  the  pianoforte,  is 
at  once  a  stringed  instrument  and  an  instnunent  of  percus- 
sion— ^in  which  the  hammer  of  the  drima  is  used  to  strike 
the  string  of  the  lyre. 

The  sighing  of  the  wind,  eminently  when  passing  over 
a  bed  of  reeds,  is  nature's  suggestion  of  instruments  of  breath. 
The  imitation  of  sounds  in  nature,  such  as  the  singing  of 
birds,  the  sound  of  falUng  water,  the  whistHng  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees  or  the  thunder  of  the  waves  upon  the  sea-shore, 
may  have  suggested  to  the  human  mind  the  origia  of  the 
various  instruments  of  music. 

Unison  music  as  practised  by  the  Greeks  grows  very 
monotonous  to  modem  ears.  We  crave  the  rich  effects  of 
harmony,  and  the  superiority  we  claim  for  our  music  in  this 
respect  may  stand  in  the  way  of  a  just  estimation  of  the  worth 
of  ancient  imison  singing.  We  may  well  beheve  that  the 
chorus  of  the  Greek  tragedy  must  have  exercised  a  wonderful 
power  over  its  hearers,  through  the  absolutely  correct  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed;  a  unison  of  which  we  have  no 
conception,  for  it  was  only  possible  under  similar  conditions. 
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After  the  absorption  of  Greece  by  Rome,  its  music  became 
a  lost  art,  and  an  entirely  new  point  of  departure  may  be 
dated  from  the  appearance  of  the  early  Christian  converts 
in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  The  music  brought  by 
these  neophytes  from  the  East  was  that  which  they  had 
learned  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  After  the  victory  of 
Constantino  it  was  transferred  from  the  catacombs  to  the 
Roman  churches,  and  from  it  was  developed  the  grand 
system  of  plain  chant  which  forms  the  basis  of  pure  ecclesias- 
tical music.  The  spiritual  life  which  forms  the  outcome  of 
Christianity  led  to  a  deeper  and  more  intense  musical  guidance. 

The  music  of  the  Greeks  was  the  growth  of  centuries  of 
cultivated  civilization,  during  which  the  sensuous  and  in- 
tellectual sides  of  the  art  were  developed  into  a  complete 
organic  whole.  The  love  of  the  Romans,  upon  the  other 
hand,  was  for  the  cruel  and  brutal  shows  of  the  amphitheatre, 
which  incapacitated  them  for  appreciating  fully  the  rehgious 
character  and  poetical  beauty  of  the  classical  Greek  tragedy, 
as  embodied  in  the  great  works  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides. 

Mr.  John  K.  Paine  tells  us  that,  "it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  old  music  haunted  the  minds  of  those  men 
whose  faith  was  superior  to  suffering  and  death,  and  who 
were  exhorted  by  St.  Paul  to  sing  psalms  and  spiritual  songs, 
making  melody  in  their  hearts  to  the  Lord.  The  first  Chris- 
tians found  safehiding  places  from  persecution  in  the  cata- 
combs and  other  dark  places  where  they  could  pursue  their 
rehgious  worship  unmolested.  These  gloomy  halls  of  the 
dead  were  made  bright  with  the  music  of  the  era.  It  was 
probably  simple  unison  song  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
and  Grecian  melody,  but  pervaded  and  elevated  by  the  intense 
fervour  of  Christian  behef." 

War  and  turmoil  is  fatal  to  artistic,  as  indeed  to  all 
other,  forms  of  development.  The  life  of  the  Greek  was 
simple  and  his  joy  was  in  sculpture  representative  of  physical 
beauty,  but  his  productions  were  inexpressive  and  devoid 
of  emotion.    It  was  only  after  Christianity,  by  its  beneficent 
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influence,  had  created  an  environment  of  peace  and  seclusion, 
for  instance  in  the  retirement  of  monastic  life,  that  music 
and  painting  rapidly  developed.  As  the  handmaid  of  the 
church,  art  made  its  boldest  strides.  Modern  music  is  the 
last  great  legacy  which  Rome  has  left  to  the  world;  but  it  is 
the  product  of  peace  and  not  of  turmoil. 

At  this  point  we  must  consider  the  development  of 
church  architecture  and  its  influence  with  that  of  music 
in  the  evolution  of  the  modem  place  of  worship.  The  first 
buildings  used  for  Christian  worship  in  Italy  were  in  no  way 
more  suited  for  its  functions  than  they  were  for  the  Pagan 
rites  which  had  preceded  them.  The  form  of  architecture 
used  was  the  Roman  art  of  the  day,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  Roman  buildings,  and  particularly  the  basihcas, 
were  converted  after  the  time  of  Constantine  into  Christian 
churches.  The  early  Christian  poUcy  was  not  infrequently 
one  which  softened  the  transition  from  the  old  worship  to 
the  new.  When  the  bishop  took  his  seat  in  the  centre  of 
the  apse  with  his  clergy  on  either  side,  and  the  Christian 
altar  was  placed  in  front  of  the  apse,  very  much  in  the  position 
of  that  which  had  been  used  for  Pagan  sacrifice,  the  whole 
change  required  to  convert  the  basiUca  into  the  church 
had  been  made.  The  basihca  was  usually  a  long  nave  with 
one  or  more  aisles  on  either  side.  At  one  end  was  a  tribune, 
sometimes  square,  but  usually  apsidal  in  plan,  round  which 
a  series  of  steps  led  to  seats  formed  against  the  wall.  The 
central  seat  was  that  of  the  principal  oflScer,  the  others  those 
of  his  assessors,  and  the  altar  stood  in  front  of  the  tribune, 
If  we  compare  the  basilica  of  Trajan  at  Rome  with  the  earliest 
existing  churches  built  on  the  basilican  t)rpe,  we  shall  see 
how  very  sHght  was  the  difference  for  some  hundreds  of 
years.  The  principal  alteration  or  adaptation  is  one  entirely 
of  church  fimiiture  and  screens,  ambons  and  altars  under 
baldachins,  which,  as  if  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  old 
basihcan  arrangements,  are  planned  entirely  independently 
of  the  structure,  being  emphatically  nothing  but  furniture. 
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After  a  time  a  cross  nave  or  transept  was  inserted  be- 
tween the  nave  and  its  aisles  and  the  apse,  an  arrangement 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  famous  church  of  St.  Paul's 
without  the  Walls,  and  in  the  basilica  of  Aquileia.  At  St. 
Paul's  the  altar  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  transept. 

The  Roman  love  of  circular  recesses  or  circular  plans  was 
very  great.  In  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  for  instance,  we  have 
them  at  every  turn.  The  Pantheon  is  a  vast  circular  building, 
with  recesses  in  its  waUs,  now  used  as  chapels,  alternately 
square  and  apsidal  in  plan.  These  and  other  examples 
afford  us  most  interesting  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  this 
was  done.  The  architect  built  up  his  church  with  fragments 
of  classical  columns,  unequal  in  size  or  height,  married  to  the 
wrong  capitals  or  bases,  and  altogether  as  rudely  put  together 
as  was  possible.  We  find  an  instance  of  this  work  in  the  nave 
of  the  basihca  of  Aquileia,  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

Having  the  Latin  cross  as  a  model,  we  find  the  gradual 
evolution  from  the  Byzantine  to  the  Gothic  style  of  church 
architecture,  which  latter  appears  to  have  taken  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  those  in  whose  hands  is  the  control  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Canada  to-day.  Nevertheless 
a  modification  or  combination  of  the  old  Roman  with  the 
more  modern  style  might  materially  aid  in  the  solution  by 
us  of  some  of  the  problems  of  the  proper  rendering  of  church 
music. 

Why  should  not  the  altar  be  placed,  as  it  is  now  foimd  at 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  at  the  end  of  the  nave  or  in  the  transept. 
By  placing  the  organ  on  either  side  of  the  apse  or  channel, 
the  male  part  of  the  choir  could  be  seated  as  at  present  in 
most  Anghcan  churches,  facing  inwards  within  the  chancel, 
the  female  portion  of  the  choir  at  either  end  of  the  transept, 
the  console  of  the  organ  behind  the  altar  and  concealed  from 
the  view  of  the  general  congregation  by  it,  the  leader  between 
the  console  and  the  altar,  where,  unseen  by  the  worshippers, 
he  may  direct  and  control  the  large  number  of  singers  who 
are  sometimes  employed  in  larger  churches,  thus  adding 
greatly  to  the  possibilities  of  the  accurate  rendition  of  this 
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important  feature  of  our  modem  services.  Present  day 
organ  construction  with  its  electric-pneumatic  action  has 
rendered  possible  much  that  would  have  been  impracticable 
half  a  century  ago.  The  arrangement  as  suggested  is  almost 
identical  with  that  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  Duomo  at  Florence, 
where  it  has  been  for  centuries,  with  the  addition  of  the 
organ,  so  that  there  cannot  be  any  ecclesiastical  objection. 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  organ,  as  first 
mentioned  in  history  as  an  instrument  of  chm-ch  music.  The 
word  so  translated  in  Scripture  had  reference  only  to  a  small 
instrument,  consisting  either  of  one  pipe  or  of  a  series  of 
pipes,  graduated  in  length  and  fastened  together  in  a  row. 
Pandean  pipes,  or  Pan's  pipes,  is  the  name  of  this  instrument, 
which  is  common  among  Eastern  nations,  and  which  is  famihar 
to  us  in  Canada  in  a  modified  form,  as  the  mouth  organ  much 
in  vogue  among  children.  From  this  simple  instnunent  has 
developed,  first  the  Httle  "  hydrauhc  organ,"  and  more 
lately  the  wonderful  rich-toned  modem  church  organ  of 
later  days,  which  accompanies  and  sustains  the  great  volume 
of  praise  from  the  congregation. 

Curiously  enough,  while  the  organ  had  its  origin  in  the 
East,  it  has  never  there  been  used  in  churches,  the  Greek 
church  never  having  recognised  it.  In  Canada  it  is  now 
the  only  instrument  in  general  use  in  church  music,  its  pecuhar 
adaptabihty  for  all  legitimate  church  purposes,  together 
with  its  solemn  and  edifying  effect  upon  the  individual 
worshipper,  its  compass,  power,  and  grandeur  giving  it  the 
precedence  over  aU  rivals. 

The  organ  is  yet  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  the  orchestra,  but  it  is  in  the  majority  of  churches  all 
that  is  obtainable  in  the  present  condition  of  musical  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  to  many  minds  is  doubtless  aU 
that  may  be  desired. 

We  hear  of  organs  in  Spanish  churches,  as  early  as  the 
year  450  A.D.  One  was  certainly  used  in  Rome  at  the  time 
of  Pope  Vitalian,  about  the  year  666.  The  first  organ  played 
in  France  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Copronjnnus 
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VI.  to  King  Pepin,  who  had  it  placed  in  the  Church  of  St. 
CorneKus  at  Compiegne,  about  the  year  757.  In  England 
organs  were  by  no  means  uncommon  as  early  as  the  year  700. 
Some  of  the  early  English  writers  invariably  refer  to  the 
instrument  as  a  Pair  of  Organs.  By  having  the  organ  divided 
much  greater  variety  of  artistic  effect  may  be  given  to  the 
music,  particularly  in  chanting,  where  antiphonal  singing 
is  in  vogue,  than  is  practicable  with  a  single  organ.  The 
architectural  effect  of  the  divided  organ,  noticeably  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  is  much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  is  the  single  organ,  and  if  properly  placed  the  acoustic 
advantages  are  very  great.  The  wonderful  advance  made 
within  recent  years  in  organ  construction  has  rendered  pos- 
sible effects  and  combinations  in  organ  playing  that  were 
before  undreamed  of.  In  the  old  style  of  organ  having  a 
mechanical-tracker  action  each  stop  brought  into  use  added 
to  the  difficulty  of  manipulation,  but  to-day  the  "  full  organ  " 
is  easily  played  and  with  a  light  and  rapid  touch. 

The  beauties  of  well-rendered  church  music  are  touched 
upon  by  Milton,  in  the  words : 

"  There  let  the  pealing  Organ  blow, 
To  the  full-voic'd  Quire  below, 
In  Service  high,  and  Anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  extasies, 
And  bring  all  Heav'n  before  mine  eyes." 

In  the  orchestra  the  feature  of  self-effacement,  that 
great  desideratum  of  reUgious  fife,  reaches  a  high  ideal  under 
the  guidance  of  a  master  mind.  In  all  large  communities 
an  orchestra  should  be  as  much  a  feature  of  the  church 
organization  as  a  good  choir  or  a  capable  organist.  In  no 
other  sphere  of  life  is  the  ehmination  of  the  individuality 
more  desirable  than  in  the  rendering  of  church  music.  At 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome  one  observes  in  the  choral  chapel  the 
organ  in  a  gallery  high  up  to  the  right  of  the  altar,  the  choir 
and  organist  concealed  by  a  carved  screen.  Here  a  leader 
is  employed,  who  takes  no  part  in  the  music,  but,  hke  the 
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leader  of  the  orchestra,  gives  his  attention  solely  to  the 
control  of  those  under  him.  This  is  a  xery  different  arrange- 
ment from  that  in  vogue  in  many  Canadian  churches  where, 
upon  the  auditorium  plan,  we  find  the  choir  occupjdng  a 
position  of  undue  prominence  behind  the  platform  upon 
which  the  minister  takes  his  position.  Here  the  members 
of  the  choir  sit,  stand,  or  loll,  arrayed  frequently  in  bright 
apparel,  and  sometimes  render  a  programme  of  doubtful 
musical  value  and  of  still  more  doubtful  religious  worth. 
This  undue  prominence  has  no  doubt  a  deterrent  influence 
in  preventing  many  persons  of  retiring  disposition  or  of 
limited  means  from  taking  an  active  part  in  church  music, 
when  to  do  so  would  mean  that  they  are  compelled  to  sit 
through  an  entire  service  subject  to  the  trying  glances  of 
the  idle  and  the  curious.  Nor  are  the  members  of  the 
choir  always  those  deserving  of  sympathy,  for  many  a  well- 
prepared  sermon  has  been  marred  by  the  irritating  bye-play 
which  may  sometimes  be  observed  behind  the  preacher's 
back.  How  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Divine  Master  is  the  work  of  those  who,  with  the  identity 
partly  concealed  by  a  clean  surplice,  or  from  behind  a 
screen  or  from  within  a  secluded  alcove,  sing  praises  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

The  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  seen  many  radical 
changes  in  church  worship  in  Canada,  and  doubtless  the 
century  which  is  to  come  will  witness  the  more  general  in- 
troduction of  the  surpliced  choir.  Stained  glass  windows 
and  many  other  church  ornaments  which  are  now  so  common 
in  Protestant  churches  in  Canada  as  to  create  not  even 
passing  notice,  if  introduced  but  a  few  years  ago,  would  have 
raised  a  storm  of  protest  that  would  have  been  difficult 
to  allay. 

One  of  the  best  arrangements  for  a  small  choir,  where 
seclusion  is  desired,  that  I  have  observed  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Greek  church  in  Paris.  Here  no  organ  is  used,  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  communion;  a  rood  screen  separates 
the  chancel  from  the  transept,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
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nave,  facing  the  altar  and  the  transept,  is  a  small  alcove 
in  which  are  placed  the  singers  and  instrumental  performers 
with  their  leader.  The  music  thus  rendered  was  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  so-called  Gregorian  music  that  I  have  heard. 
The  choir  and  accessories  being  out  of  view,  there  was  nothing 
to  distract  the  attention  from  the  rehgious  feature  of  the 
service. 

The  Anglo-Catholic  movement  at  Oxford,  culminating 
in  1845  in  the  secession  of  John  Henry  Newman  to  the  Roman 
Church,  long  continued  to  be  a  strong  factor  in  restoring  to 
EngUsh  church  services  much  of  their  original  beauty  and 
symbohsm,  even  carrying  into  secular  life  a  love  of  the  fine 
arts  which  was  regarded  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  handmaid 
of  rehgion.  From  the  secular  life  its  influence  reacted  in 
turn  upon  churches  other  than  the  Roman  and  Anglican, 
resulting  in  the  introduction  of  stained  glass  windows,  more 
beautiful  architecture,  and  a  higher  class  of  music,  of  which 
we  in  Canada  to-day  are  feeling  the  benefit,  though  but 
a  few  years  ago  such  ''  innovations  "  would  not  have  been 
tolerated.  Unfortunately  in  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian  churches  the  effort  to  avoid  the  cruciform 
outline  of  building  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a 
spurious  style  of  architecture,  that  lacks  much  of  the  beauty 
which  is  so  noticeable  in  religious  edifices  in  older  com- 
munities. Lack  of  space  will  not  permit  more  than  a  passing 
reference  to  this  feature,  which  is  deserving  of  a  more 
extended  notice. 

The  words  of  Pope  that  '^  some  to  the  church  repair, 
not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there,"  are  as  true  to-day 
as  when  written;  and  that  there  are  minds  which  are  more 
readily  reached  by  music  than  by  sermons  is  generally  ad- 
mitted by  close  observers  of  human  nature.  Not  a  few  who 
would  remain  untouched  by  the  most  earnest  sermon  have 
been  brought  almost  to  the  verge  of  tears  by  the  pathos  of 
a  well-rendered  piece  of  music.  Music  is  a  pure  art  medium, 
and  it  is  both  untruthful  and  absurd  to  contend  that  the 
impressions  thus  produced    are    merely  sensuous   and   eva- 
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nescent.  It  is  not  alone  to  the  cultured  classes  that  music  so 
strongly  appeals.  For  the  poor,  and  the  sick  at  heart,  and 
those  upon  whom  the  cares  of  the  world  press  hea^'ily,  there 
is  no  stronger  support  than  good  music.  It  is  when  burdened 
by  a  bitter  reaUsation  of  the  complex  struggle  forever  raging 
between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  or  when  the  cares  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  world  weigh  most  heavily  upon  us,  that  our 
minds  are  usually  in  their  most  receptive  mood.  Singers 
inform  us  that,  however  uncultivated  an  audience  may  be, 
it  is  never  more  critical  or  sympathetic  than  when  composed 
of  the  poor.  Art  appeals  less  to  the  senses  than  to  the  mind 
and  spirit,  and  its  gratifications  are  more  spiritual  than 
sensual. 

Most  practical  musicians  will  admit  that  a  choir  must 
have  the  aid  of  women's  voices,  boy  alto  5  being  inefficient, 
while  men  altos  are  rare  and  seldom  satisfactory.  Boy 
trebles  have  indeed  a  certain  amount  of  freshness  and 
purity  of  tone,  but  are  thin,  immature,  and  unequal  to  the 
full  expression  of  deep  reUgious  feeUng.  Even  with  daily 
training,  as  in  the  larger  EngUsh  cathedral  choirs,  they  lack 
body  and  fullness  of  tone  in  chorus,  and  are  inadequate  by 
themselves,  though  blending  well  with  the  voices  of  the 
female  sopranos. 

The  practical  difficulty  found  in  the  Anglican  church 
in  the  general  custom  which  is  against  seating  women  in 
the  choir  stalls,  though  not  against  the  employment  of  their 
voices  elsewhere,  was  first  overcome,  in  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  the  well-known  writer 
and  authority  on  art  and  music  as  applied  to  church  usages, 
who  added  a  number  of  women  to  his  surphced  choir,  they 
as  well  as  the  male  portion  of  the  choir  taking  their  places 
within  the  chancel.  This  innovation,  rather  startling  to 
many  minds  at  first,  is  gradually  coming  into  popular  favour. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  a  surphced  choir  of  mixed  voices 
will  be  a  feature  of  church  music  in  Canada,  not  alone  in  the 
AngUcan  church,  before  many  years.  The  old  West  gallery 
position  of  the  choir  which  is  still  advocated  by  Shuttleworth 
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and  other  writers  on  church  music  has  probably  vanished, 
never  to  return.  The  custom  of  placing  the  female  portion 
of  the  choir  in  the  front  row  of  seats  iii  the  nave  has  nothing 
to  commend  it,  and  will  never  come  into  general  use.  As 
that  writer  has  very  aptly  remarked,  there  is  no  important 
principle  bound  up  with  a  surpliced  choir,  and  a  good  woman 
is  at  least  as  worthy  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Lord  as  a  good 
boy.  Choral  societies  find  no  practical  difficulties  with  a 
mixed  choir.  Why  should  the  church,  always  provided 
that  nothing  tending  to  display  or  advertisement  be  allowed 
to  intrude  even  indirectly  ? 

The  reduction  of  the  Psalms  to  rhymed  verse  was  un- 
known prior  to  the  Reformation.  Metrical  hymns,  however, 
had  long  been  in  use  in  the  church.  A  hymn  still  sung  in 
the  Greek  church,  and  attributed  to  Athenagenes,  is  stated 
to  be  the  oldest  now  extant,  and  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo, 
still  in  daily  use  throughout  Christendom,  is  almost  as  ven- 
erable. The  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  witnessed  a 
striking  change,  and  hymns  were  written  in  verses  con- 
taining a  regular  number  of  syllables,  not  poetry,  because 
their  metre  was  governed  by  the  laws  of  accent  rather  than 
of  quantity. 

St.  Ambrose,  musician  and  poet,  was  the  first  to  ar- 
range hymns  for  the  regular  services  of  the  church,  following 
the  custom  of  the  Eastern  churches.  He  was  the  author  of 
*'  O  lux  beat  a,  Trinitas,''  and  the  well-known  hymn  "  Jam 
Lucis,"  ^'Now  the  Daylight  fills  the  Sky." 

Three  centuries  after  Bishop  Ambrose,  another  great 
poet-musician,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  re-arranged  the 
Ambrosian  hymns  and  melodies,  and  his  reform  and  im- 
provement in  church  music  have  given  us  a  style  which  has 
ever  since  been  known,  in  honour  to  him,  as  Gregorian. 
At  this  point  begins  the  great  war  which  has  raged  ever  since, 
between  the  two  schools  of  musical  thought:  firstly,  those 
who  adhere  to  Gregory's  system,  notably  the  Greek  church 
and  certain  elements  in  the  Roman  and  Anglican  churches; 
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and  secondly,  those  who  embrace  all  that  is  known  in  music, 
without  the  hmitations  of  the  old  modes. 

The  oldest  plain  chant  melodies  that  we  possess  are 
the  Psalm  tones-tones,  being  the  old  equivalent  of  tunes, 
and  the  melodies  of  the  antiphones  or  verses  sung  before 
and  after  each  Psahn,  as  set  forth  in  the  Roman  Vesperal. 
Since  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  eight  of  these  melodies,  now 
known  as  the  Gregorian  Tones,  have  been  in  constant  use, 
supplemented  however  by  two  irregular  forms. 

All  these  tones,  Rockstro  tells  us,  are  constructed  upon 
the  same  principle,  a  principle  which  accords  so  perfectly 
with  the  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  their  original  forms  were  coeval  with  the 
verses  to  which  they  are  sung.  Hebrew  poetry  is  regulated 
neither  by  the  laws  of  prosody  nor  those  of  rh5rme,  but  by 
a  pecuhar  paralleUsm  of  sense.  A  Hebrew  verse  consists 
of  two  clauses,  one  the  antithesis  of  the  other.  Thus  in  the 
earliest  example  of  poetry  now  known  to  exist  (Gen.  IV.  23), 
Lamech  says: 

Clause  a.    For  I  have  slain  a  young  man  to  my  wounding, 

Clause  h.    And  a  yoimg  man,  to  my  hurt. 

In  like  manner  David  sings: 

Clause  a.    For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God: 

Clause  h.     And  a  great  King  above  all  Gods. 

When  adapted  to  the  Gregorian  tones  the  first  few  syl- 
lables of  each  clause  are  recited  in  monotone,  the  closing 
syllables  being  sung  in  short  melodious  phrase. 

A  well-known  writer  upon  church  music  has  remarked, 
however,  that  if  Gregory  the  Great  rose  from  the  dead  and 
heard  his  music  in  modernized  form,  as  now  performed 
all  over  Christendom,  he  would  not  know  it.  Modem  har- 
mony, with  all  the  trespasses  of  sharps  and  flats  and  modu- 
lations, has  wrought  havoc  with  true  Gregorian  music 
which  in  its  simpUcity  would  probably  be  unbearable  to  us 
of  the  present  day. 

In  the  beautiful  chapel  attached  to  the  old  monastery 
at  Montserrat,  nestled  high    up    amid    the    peaks    of    the 
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Pyrenees,  I  had  upon  one  occasion  the  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing— I  had  almost  said — some  Gregorian  music  rendered 
probably  in  much  of  its  primitive  style  by  the  monks  who 
chant 'from  a  Western  gallery,  unaccompanied,  the  services 
of  the  day.  Here  were  to  be  seen  stained  glass  windows 
of  the  fourteenth  century  of  such  brilliancy  of  colouring 
as  almost  to  compel  the  belief  that  they  were  of  modern 
workmanship,  and  the  wrought  iron  grills  and  screens  were 
equally  beautiful. 

In  the  mediaeval  church  Cranmer  among  others  ap- 
preciated the  noble  Latin  hymns  of  the  Breviary,  and  en- 
deavoured to  translate  them  into  English.  The  old  Latin 
hymns  were,  however,  gradually  forgotten,  and  there  were 
no  English  hymns  for  two  centuries  after  the  Reformation, 
the  praises  of  many  of  our  forefathers  being  in  the  singing 
of  Psalms,  and  not  of  hymns. 

Luther,  like  Ambrose  and  Gregory,  was  a  poet-musician; 
and  all  through  north  Germany  his  hymns  are  still  the  folk- 
songs of  the  people.  At  Riga  and  Revel,  in  Eastern  Russia, 
where  the  German  language  and  feehng  prevails  in  spite 
of  anti-German  enactments,  I  have  heard  these  old  songs 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  guitar  sung  by  the  common 
people. 

In  1562  was  published  "The  whole  Booke  of  Psalms; 
collected  into  English  metre  by  T.  Sternhold  and  J.  Hopkins, 
and  others,  conferred  with  the  Ebeme;  with  apt  notes  to 
sing  them  withall."  This  was  the  "  Old  Version  "  of  the 
Psalms,  justly  famous  with  some  of  our  forefathers,  and 
the  ''apt  notes"  for  unison  singing  were  the  melodies  of 
the  old  "  Church  Tunes."  The  "  Old  Hundredth  "  written 
by  Kethe,  a  companion  of  Knox  at  Geneva,  is  to  be  found 
in  this  collection. 

In  1696  the  ''  Old  Version  "  of  the  Psalms  was  super- 
seded by  the  Tate  and  Brady  collection,  and  there  were  still 
no  English  hymns,  except  a  few  seldom  used,  at  the  end 
of  the  metrical  psalms.  It  was  the  eighteenth  century  that 
gave^^birth  to  English  hymns,  and  Shuttleworth  tells  us  that 
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hymns  are  to  spiritual  life  what  patriotic  songs  are  to  national 
feeling — the  expression  of  fervent  enthusiasm  and  devotion. 
Hymn-singing  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  regarded 
by  the  Anglican  church  as  dangerous,  savouring  too  much 
of  enthusiasm.  Much  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  later  of  the  Salvation  Army,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  introduction  and  vigorous  use  of  h3anns 
and  sacred  songs  which  appeal  strongly  to  the  emotions 
of  the  people.  The  success  of  the  Wesleyan  movement 
may  be  attributed  as  much  to  Charles  Wesley's  wonderful 
gift  of  song  as  to  the  oratorical  abiUty  of  his  brother. 

Isaac  Watts  was  the  man  to  whom  English-speaking 
Christians  were  most  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  hymns 
into  church  services,  and  to  him  we  owe  several  beautiful 
examples,  including  the  four,''  OGod,  our  help  in  Ages  past"; 
"Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  Sun  ";  "  There  is  a  land 
of  pure  delight  ";  and  "  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross". 

Within  the  past  half-century  each  branch  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  in  Canada  has  pubHshed  several  editions 
of  church  hymns,  each,  as  a  rule,  more  voluminous  than 
its  predecessor.  Most  of  these  pubUcations  have  been  the 
result  of  compromise  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  various  schools 
of  thought  in  the  rehgious  Hfe  of  the  community.  Many 
hymns  that  are  not  hymns  have  been  included,  and  much 
doggerel  verse  and  doubtful  sentimentahty,  that  will  possibly 
be  eliminated  from  later  editions,  have  been  kept  aUve.  The 
hymn  ''  O  Paradise  "  is  one  that  might  well  be  omitted 
from  modem  editions. 

The  latest  hymnal  to  be  pubUshed  in  Canada  is  ''  The 
Book  of  Common  Praise,"  the  hymn-book  of  the  AngUcan 
communion,  the  music  of  which  has  been  edited  by  Sir 
George  C.  Martin,  Mus.  Doc,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
It  is  an  ambitious  work  containing  no  less  than  795  hymns 
and  1113  tunes,  as  weU  as  a  number  of  chants  suitable  for 
small  choirs.  It  is  too  soon  to  offer  a  careful  criticism  of 
the  work,  to  judge  of  its  merits  or  to  discover  its  faults,  if 
such  there  be, — smd  what  human  compilation  is  there  that 
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is  devoid  of  faults  ?  Like  its  predecessors,  it  is  probably 
more  or  less  a  comproraise  between  the  various  legitimate 
schools  of  thought  and  taste  within  the  Anglican  church, 
and,  as  such,  cannot  entirely  escape  the  carping  criticism 
of  the  extremists  of  either  section.  The  value  of  the  work 
is  greatly  enhanced  to  the  Hterary  and  theological  student 
by  the  copious  notes  concerning  the  origin  and  other  points 
of  interest  of  the  individual  hymns. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Dr.  Haweis,  of  London, 
a  writer  of  note  as  well  as  a  poet-musician,  one  of  the  first 
if  not  the  prime  mover  in  the  introduction  of  female  singers 
into  an  Anglican  surpliced  choir.  I  can  see  him  now,  small 
of  figure  and  painfully  lame,  toiling  along  with  a  cane  at 
the  rear  of  the  procession  as  it  entered  the  church.  A  first 
glance  would  not  reveal  much  of  the  inward  fire  contained 
within  that  frail  body,  but  to  hear  him  preach,  to  Hsten  to 
the  beautiful  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  interpreted 
and  arranged  by  him,  to  see  the  exquisite  windows  by  Bume- 
Jones,  the  tasteful  embroideries,  the  beautiful  carvings, 
and  other  accessories  with  which  he  had  transformed  an  old- 
fashioned  barn-like  structure  into  some  semblance  of  a  modem 
church,  was  a  revelation  of  the  phenomenal  ability  of  the 
man.  Two  of  his  works,  ^'  My  Musical  Memories "  and 
"  Music  and  Morals,"  are  among  my  most  treasm-ed  literary 
possessions.  They  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal  by  any 
one  of  musical  tastes,  irrespective  of  his  personal  views 
upon  some  of  the  subjects  touched  upon. 

In  closing  I  venture  to  quote  from  his  last  mentioned 
work  a  few  fines  which  are  typical  of  the  man  and  of  his 
command  of  the  English  language.  In  the  eighth  section 
of  the  last  mentioned  work,  in  treating  of  the  varied  emotions 
which  may  be  interpreted  by  music  to  the  listener,  he  uses 
the  following  imagery:  "  Like  the  sounds  of  bells  at  night, 
breaking  the  silence  only  to  lead  the  spirit  into  deeper  peace; 
like  the  laden  clouds  at  morn  rising  in  grey  twifight  to  hang 
as  a  golden  mist  before  the  furnace  of  the  sun;  fike  the 
dull  deep  pain  of  one  who  sits  in  an  empty  room,  watching 
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the  shadows  of  the  firelight,  full  of  memories;  like  the  plaint 
of  souls  that  are  wasted  with  sighing;  like  paeans  of  ex- 
alted praise;  like  sudden  songs  from  the  open  gates  of  Para- 
dise, so  is  music. 

"  Like  one  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  and  terrible 
battle,  drunk  with  the  fiery  smoke,  and  hearing  the  roar 
of  cannons  in  a  trance ;  Hke  one  who  sees  the  thick  fog  creep 
along  the  shore  and  gathers  his  cloak  about  him  as  the  dank 
wind  strikes  a  thin  rain  upon  his  face;  Uke  one  who  finds 
himself  in  a  long  cathedral  aisle  and  hears  the  peahng  organ 
and  sees  a  kneeling  crowd  smitten  with  fringes  of  coloured 
Ught;  Hke  one  who  from  a  precipice  leaps  out  upon  the 
warm  midsummer  air  towards  the  peaceful  valleys  below, 
and  feeling  himself  buoyed  up  with  wings  that  suddenly 
fail  him,  wakens  in  great  despair  from  his  wild  dream,  so 
is  he  who  can  listen  and  understand." 

David  Russell  Jack 

THE  DAEKNESS 

Oh  God,  the  darkness,  for  a  httle  while! 
That  I  may  hide  the  hps  which  strive  to  smile; 
Since  they  still  quiver  'neath  the  glare  of  day. 
Grant  me  the  darkness, — only  this,  I  pray. 

Silence,  and  shade — just  for  a  little  space 
Till  I  have  learned  to  look  on  Sorrow's  face 
Calmly, — ^with  no  betrayal  of  my  own. 
So  that  none  know,  or  guess,  what  I  have  known. 

Darkness  and  night — ^the  vast,  unmoving  sky — 
These,  the  consolers  are  for  such  as  I. 
Have  they  not  been,  since  e'er  this  fife  began, 
Witness  to  anguish  in  the  heart  of  man? 

Pain  smiles  the  long  day  through,  'till  night  once  more 
Rolls  back  the  stone  of  pride  from  Sorrow's  door; 
Then  to  the  friendly  dark  turn  I  my  face — 
Ah,  God,  the  comfort  there silence  and  space! 

A.  Beatrice  Hickson 


A  WORD  OF  EEPLY 

THE  article  contributed  by  me  to  the  last  number  of 
this  Magazine  under  the  title,  "  The  Person  of  Jesus," 
has  given  rise,  as  my  friends  inform  me,  to  much  grotesque 
misrepresentation,  to  a  very  small  modicum  of  argument,  and 
to  several  sensible  and  kind  letters — especially  one  by  Dr. 
Symond3,  which  I  have  read,  and  for  which  I  am  very  grateful 
indeed.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  correct  the  misrepresen- 
tation;  and  the  '' Epistolse  Obscurorum  Virorum  "  aimed 
against  me,  which,  I  am  told,  occasionally  contain  something 
resembling  arguments,  are  not  likely  to  need  any  refutation 
other  than  is  already  abundantly  supplied  by  themselves.  I 
regret  that  the  Abbe  Casgrain  should  have  been  misled  by 
the  preposterous  title  under  which  a  Montreal  new3paper 
chose  to  refer  to  the  article.  He  thought  it  a  case  of 
blasphemy;  for  my  own  part  I  incline  to  the  milder  view,  that 
nothing  worse  was  involved  than  gross  illiteracy.  I  regret 
still  more,  however,  and  marvel  that  a  theologian  like  the 
Abbe  should  have  been  so  lacking  in  critical  acumen  as  to  be 
unable  to  make  for  himiself  the  obvious  emendation:  "  the 
Person  of  Jesu3,"  instead  of,  "  the  Person  Jesus."  And  I 
regret  most  of  all  that  a  good  man  like  him  should  not  have 
been  good  enough  to  read  in  my  own  words  what  I  had  to  say, 
before  condemning  me  in  such  unmeasured  and  indeed  libel- 
lous terms.  I  think  the  least  he  owes  me  is  an  apology.  I 
have  not  yet  received  it.  j 

The  best  way  that  occurs  to  me  of  answering  the  only  1 
thing  which  appears  to  me  to  be  worth  answer — the  natural 
feeling  of  soreness  cau  sed  in  the  minds  of  many  good  and  simple 
people  by  the  violent  obtrusion  upon  their  notice  of  some  things 
that  were  never  intended  for  them,  is  to  publish  the  following 
letters.    The  first,  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  publish 
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on  condition  that  the  name  should  be  reserved,  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  an  old  friend  of  my  boyhood.  The  second 
is  my  reply  to  her.  She  is  not  a  rich  woman,  and  she  had  not 
many  advantages  in  the  way  of  what  is  called  "  education," 
but  she  is  of  a  gentle  and  refined  race,  and  comes  of  people 
who  loved  knowledge,  and  knew  their  Bible  well.  I  should 
like  to  think  that  there  are  many  of  her  sex,  or  of  mine  for 
that  matter,  in  this  city  of  Montreal,  with  head  and  heart 
enough  to  write  such  a  letter  as  hers.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  my  reply,  almost  exactly  reproduced  here,  has  to  a 
considerable  extent  re-assured  her.  I  hope  it  may  have  the 
aame  effect  on  many  persons  who  share  her  point  of  view, 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  able  to  reach  her  clearness  as  to 
what  is  really  vital  in  her  faith.  She  believes  all  that  the 
good  old  Book  says  about  our  Lord;  but  the  chief  evidence 
to  her  of  his  claims  is  that  he  has  fulfilled  to  herself  the  pro- 
mise that  he  would  send  his  own  Spirit  to  those  who  truly 
try  to  follow  him.     That  is  just  what  I  think  too. 

Dear  Friend :  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  Hberty  I  take  in 
writing  to  you.  I  don't  make  a  practice  of  writing  letters  on 
Sabbath,  but  to-day  I  have  thought  so  much  about  you,  I 
think  it  best  to  write  to  yourself.  WTiile  looking  over  the 
''Montreal  Daily  Herald"  last  night,  I  saw  a  paragraph  which 
said,  as  I  understood  it,  that  you  had  written  a  paper  denying 
the  Divinity  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  King  and  Head 
of  our  beloved  Church,  and  asking  how  long  you  were  to  be  left 
in  your  present  position.  Dear  boy,  as  I  feel  hke  calling  you, 
after  Ustening  to  your  address  in  the  Normal  School  Hall,  and 
hearing  you  recommend  the  study  and  memorizing  of  the  New 
Testament  by  the  youth  of  Canada,  also  the  reference  you 
made  to  the  first  question  of  our  Shorter  Catechism,  I  can't 
believe  you  to  hold  such  a  belief  as  that.  I  was  brought  up 
under  the  same  sound  preacher,  sat  in  the  same  church  as  your- 
self,— dear  to  me  as  the  years  roll  on.  I  have  heard  of  your 
success  as  a  scholar.  While  in  your  boyhood  days,  it  gave  me 
pleasure  to  see  the  great  desire  you  were  possessed  with  to 
know  every  branch  so  well,  and  more  especially  the  grammar 
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lessons  at  that  time.  It  is  thirty-eight  years,  I  think,  since 
I  had  the  talk  with  you  at  Clach  an  Tuire  Fearnan,  when  I 
asked  you  what  you  intended  to  be.  At  that  time  you 
sesmed  undecided.  Both  of  us  have  learned  many  lessons 
since,  and  regarding  this  dear  Jesus,  I  must  now  say 
to  you  in  all  sincerity  that  the  great  proof  to  me,  believ- 
ing all  the  good  old  book  says  about  Him,  that  he  is 
Divine,  is  that  I  realize  his  promise  fulfilled  to  myself 
of  the  sending  of  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit,  promised 
to  the  disciples  as  a  guide,  counsellor,  and  never-failing  friend. 
I  have  been  brought  to  believe  in  Jesus  and  love  him.  Through 
sorrow  and  anguish  I  have  passed.  For  eight  long  years  I 
seemed  in  the  dark;  at  fifteen  I  joined  the  church  and  loved  to 
do  her  work.  After  many  years,  it  came  home  to  me  that  I 
was  the  vilest  sinner  that  ever  lived.  I  abandoned  church- 
going  altogether  for  a  time,  as  I  saw  myself  too  bad  to  go  to 
church,  and  then  I  became  more  miserable.  I  could  take 
pleasure  in  nothing.  I  often  wished  I  had  been  deaf  and 
dumb,  after  being  a  professed  follower  of  Jesus  and  now  a 
deserter.  For  three  nights  at  a  time  often,  I  never  slept; 
often  prayed  the  most  of  the  night,  promising  God  I  would  go 
back  to  the  church-life,  but  could  not  get  courage  enough  to  go. 
I  thought  I  was  forever  shut  out  of  Heaven's  home,  and  could 
not  bear  to  hear  my  dear  children  sing  those  hymns  I  had 
taught  them,  as  I  thought  in  the  great  Eternity  I  could  not  be 
with  the  ransomed  throng  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  I  had 
loved  so  well.  I  often  knelt  while  the  church  bell  rang,  and 
the  children  had  all  gone  to  church  at  my  request,  and  asked 
the  Lord  to  take  them  if  he  could  not  take  me.  Oh,  the 
anguish  of  those  times!  But  God's  good  time  came,  and  one 
evening  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  weary  and  worn  and  sad, 
I  had  laid  down  to  rest  for  about  thirty  minutes.  I  awoke, 
and  such  a  sense  of  peace  came  into  my  soul,  which  I  could  not 
describe  to  mortal.  I  got  up  next  morning,  weak  in  body, 
took  up  the  daily  round  again ;  took  up  my  place  in  the  dear 
old  deserted  pew.  Jesus  seems  so  near,  so  real,  so  powerful 
as  I  think  of  Him  as  our  Advocate  at  the  Father's  right  hand— 
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the  only  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  my  Redeemer 
from  whose  love  nothing  shall  be  able  to  separate  me.  The 
Evil  One  is  strong.  I  think  he  might  make  his  attacks  on  such 
as  you.  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  the  Divine  Saviour  Himself 
will  be  your  Ught  and  guide,  and  that  no  power  may  be  able  to 
shake  your  faith  in  his  Di\dmty.  Each  one,  high  and  low,  has 
to  know  Jesus  as  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  May  you  be 
led  by  him  at  all  times,  and  be  the  means  in  his  hands  of  bring- 
ing many  souls  into  his  kingdom.  I  just  write  you,  as  I  would 
not  say  anything  to  anyone,  and,  if  I  should  never  see  you, 
Believe  me  to  be  one  who  is  interested  in  your  welfare. 

My  dear  Mrs. — :  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  your 
beautiful  letter,  w^hich  is  one  of  the  most  moving  things  I  have 
ever  read.  I  agree  with  almost  every  word  of  it.  But  you 
must  remember  that  we  know  a  great  deal  more  about  certain 
aspects  of  the  Bible  now-a-days  than  good  old  Mr.  Sinclair 
did.  People  have  been  working  very  hard  at  it  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  and  they  have  come  to  see  that  there  is  a  human 
element  in  it,  which  we  can  no  longer  regard  as  either  binding, 
in  the  letter  of  it,  upon  our  belief,  or  as  possible  to  believe  in 
its  literal  sense.  We  have  come  to  a  cross-roads  as  the  apostle 
Paul  did.  He  had  to  choose  between  the  Spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  letter  of  it :  and  he  chose  the  Spirit.  We 
also  have  to  choose  between  the  "earthen  vessels"  in  which 
the  New  Testament  writers  even  were  compelled  to  put  the 
treasure  of  divine  truth  revealed  to  them  in  their  experience  of 
Jesus,  and  that  divine  and  spiritual  and  eternal  truth  itself. 
There  is  a  new  Reformation  going  on.  The  old  one  did  not 
end  all  our  troubles  and  difficulties.  The  same  process  must 
always  be  going  on  if  we  are  to  have  the  saving  truth  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  stated  in  such  a  form  as  will  make  its  ac- 
ceptance possible  by  truth-loving  and  instructed  men.  My 
article  was  an  attempt  to  show  the  students  of  Divinity  here, 
whom  I  was  asked  to  address  on  that  subject,  what  results 
had  been  reached  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  scholars 
who  have  seriously  worked  at  the  Gospels,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  in  the  dark  about  what  they  ought  as  teachers  of  the 
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Bible  to  know.     I  did  it  quite  frankly  and  honestly,  and  tried 

to  make  plain  to  them  that  we  could  no  longer  regard  the 

Gospels  as  careful  and  well  sifted  biographies  in  the  modern 

sense  of  the  word,  that  they  contained  many  lovely  stories 

which  are  not  to  be  taken  as  literally  true,  especially  the  ones 

in  Matthew  and  Luke  about  our  Lord's  birth.     But  I  also  tried 

to  show  them  that  this  did  not  really  matter,  that  Jesus  is  none 

the  less,  but  all  the  more,  the  supreme  revelation  of  God  to  us, 

that  he  becomes  the  more  divine  the  more  we  see  him  as  a  man 

like  ourselves,  our  own  brother  who  had  to  fight  our  battle  just 

with  our  own  weapons;  that  when  we  strip  the  Gospels  of  all 

which  it  is  becoming  plainer  every  day  we  can  no  longer  insist 

upon  as  hteral  fact,  there  still  remains  clear  and  unshaken  the 

figure  and  person  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God  who 

won  the  victory  for  himself  and  us,  and  died  that  we  might 

liv3.     I  also  tried  to  show  them  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 

laborious  effort  of  the  critics  will  be  found  only  to  bring  out,  in 

stronger  relief  than  ever,  just  those  elements  in  the  Gospels 

which  have  all  along  come  hom^  the  most  to  the  simple  and 

child-like  hearts  throughout  all  the  ages,  who  have  used  them 

as  their  lamp  of  life  and  the  staff  of  their  pilgrimage. 

I  send  you  the  article,  and  if  you  take  some  time  over  it 

you  will  see  for  yourself  exactly  what  I  have  tried  to  do.  There 

were  several  good  and  intelligent  people,  who  found  a  great 

deal  of  comfort  and  even  inspiration  in  what  I  said.     Others 

did  not  agree  with  me,  but  recognized  that  I  meant  well.     I 

dare  say  you  will  be  of  that  class.    But  you  must  remember 

things  are  changing  very  fast,  and  there  is  a  very  large  and 

constantly  increasing  number   of  well-informed  and  honest 

people  who  will  not,  and  cannot,  have  anything  to  do  with 

Jesus  at  all  unless  on  some  such  understanding  of  Him  as  I 

try  to  suggest.     My  experience  as  a  teacher  has  brought  me  in 

contact  with  many  such,  and  I  wish  to  stretch  out  to  them  a 

helping  hand.     I  assure  you  I  believe  just  as  firmly  as  you  in 

the  Divinity  of  Jesus  and  in  his  unfailing  power  to  send  Ids 

Spirit  to  guide  us  into  all  goodness  and  all  truth. — I  am,  your 

faithful  friend, 

John  Macnaughton 


IMPERIALISM,  NATIONALISM,  OR  A 
THIRD  ALTERNATIVE 

BEHIND  the  usual  form  in  which  a  choice  for  our  country's 
destiny  is  presented  to  Canadians,  that  is,  as  a  choice 
between  Imperiahsm  and  NationaUsm,  there  Ues  a  fallacy 
which  is  made  only  the  more  perplexing  by  those  who  compla- 
cently, and  quite  unconscious  of  their  real  inconsistency,  tell 
us  that  we  may  choose  both.  That  fallacy  Hes  in  this,  that  we 
are  not  told  as  plainly  as  we  should  be,  that  Imperialism  is  also, 
in  its  essence,  Nationalism,  though  with  a  different  nationaUty 
in  view. 

Canadians  will  not  appreciate  fully  and  clearly  the  prob- 
lem presented  to  them  until  they  cease  for  a  while  to  use  the 
word  '  nation  "or  "  nationality  "  as  a  kind  of  given  term,  and 
get  back  to  its  origins  and  its  imphcations.  For  the  truth  is 
that  this  idea  Ues  behind  every  possible  destiny  that  has  yet 
been  suggested  for  us.  Independence  means  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Canadian  "  nation  ".  Annexation  meant  ab- 
sorption into  the  American  "  nation  ".  Imperialism  really 
means,  for  all  real  Imperiahsts,  the  overflow  across  various 
portions  of  the  earth,  Canada  included,  of  the  British  "  nation  ", 
with,  of  course,  touches  of  local  colour  here  and  there.  Thus 
in  aU  our  thinking  about  our  poUtical  future — I  had  myself 
almost  written  "national  future"  —  we  tacitly  assume 
"  nationaUty  "  in  one  form  or  another  as  the  ultimate  goal 
towards  which  we  must  move. 

It  is,  however,  a  fairly  accurate  generaUzation  to  say 
that  the  history  of  western  ci\dUzation  shows  that  poUtical 
ideals  are  the  product  of  existing  poUtical  facts,  and  that  such 
ideals  Uve  on  in  the  thoughts  of  mankind  long  after  the  poU- 
tical facts  which  have  produced  them  have  begun  to  change 
untU  they  become  inconsistent,  nay,  utterly  at  variance,  with 
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the  actually  existing  condition  of  affairs.  For  example,  the 
ideal  of  the  single  city-state  was  the  product  of  the  facts  of  the 
Grecian  world  and  that  ideal  lived  on,  as  an  ideal,  long  after 
the  Roman  power  had  begun  to  overwhelm  all  individual  cities 
and,  as  Poly  bins  said,  "  to  draw  all  things  to  one  centre  ". 

And  then,  when  the  world  had  become  accustomed  for 
centuries  to  the  Roman  imperiiim,  to  the  single  world-state, 
that  form  of  pohtical  organization  became  in  tm-n  the  pervad- 
ing ideal,  and  so  it,  too,  lived  on  in  the  form  of  Holy  Roman 
Empires  and  Papacies,  and  such,  long  after  the  modem 
nations  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  begun  to  evolve  and  after 
many  of  them  had,  indeed,  established  their  independence  and 
individuality.  So  now  we  have  Uved  for  several  centuries  with 
the  ''  nation  "  the  "  national  state  ",  territorially  established, 
as  our  idea  of  pohtical  organization.  Therefore,  when  we  are 
driven  to  think  out  a  future  for  such  new  communities  as 
Canada,  AustraUa,  or  South  Africa  we  cannot  help  thinking  in 
the  terms  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed.  Nations  and 
nationalities  are  quite  the  usual  thing,  you  know,  and  of  course 
we  must  follow  the  fashion  and  have  a  nationahty  of  some  kind, 
be  it  Canadian,  or  American,  or  British.  But  the  truth  is 
evident  that  we  are  really  looking  backward  at  the  past  instead 
of  forward  to  the  future  when  we  approach  the  problem  of  our 
pohtical  destiny  with  "  nationahty  "  assumed  as  our  desired 
goal. 

There  is  no  need  now  to  present  arguments  against  ab- 
sorption into  the  American  nation.  Our  real  troubles  begin, 
our  deepest  perplexity  arises,  when  men  talk  obscurely  about 
Canadian  Nationality  and  Imperialism  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  time  the  people  of  Canada  looked  these  two  questions  fairly 
in  the  face  and  answered  them :  First,  to  what  nationality  do 
we  belong?  Second,  to  what  nationality  do  we  desire 
to  belong?  Will  my  readers  face  those  questions  and  say, 
is  it  Canadian  or  British  ?  Will  my  readers  please  say,  defi- 
nitely, which?  Those  who  say  "  Canadian  "  will  say  it  with  a 
hidden  doubt.  Those  who  say  "  British  ",  will  say  it,  if  they 
are  native  born,  also  with  a  hidden  doubt.      But  there  will  be 
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some  absurd  and  illogical  enough  to  say,  "  I  belong  to  both." 
It  is  these  latter,  above  all,  who  must  clear  up  the  obscurity 
of  their  thought,  if  they  hope  to  act  wisely  when  the  crisis 
comes.  Let  them  ask  themselves  honestly,  can  a  man  belong 
to  two  nationahties  at  once?  Surely  nationality  is  like  person- 
aUty.  You  cannot  cut  it  in  two.  Neither  can  you  belong  to 
two  nationalities  any  more  than  you  can  be  two  persons  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  it  will  come  about  that  those  who  would 
dearly  love  to  say  *'  I  belong  to  both,"  who  cannot  surrender 
either  without  a  pang,  will  be  driven,  as  the  writer  has  been 
driven,  to  turn  upon  that  word  "  nationality  "  and  demand  of  it 
what  it  means,  what  good  it  contains,  why  it  continues  to  exist. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  now  about  the  real  reason  why 
we  have  no  very  strong  movement  either  towards  Canadian 
independence  or  towards  British  "  Imperial  Unity  "?  There  is 
a  stronger  reason  than  love  of  Britain  working  against  the 
former  and  a  stronger  reason  than  love  of  autonomy  working 
against  the  latter.  That  reason,  I  beUeve,  is  this,  that  Cana- 
dians are  becoming  dimly  conscious  that  the  idea  of  "  na- 
tionality "  is  of  an  older,  outworn  age,  and  are  groping  slowly 
but  steadily  towards  an  ideal  that  will  evolve  the  harmonies  of 
the  future  rather  than  preserve  the  antagonisms  of  the  past. 

Let  us  look,  first,  at  the  suggestion  of  Canadian  indepen- 
dence. Why  is  it  that  that  thought  strikes  no  really  respon- 
sive chord  in  Canadian  hearts?  It  is  surely  not  merely  be- 
cause it  implies  separation  from  Britain,  but  also  because 
it  presents  an  ideal  that  can  now  no  longer  satisfy.  Who 
among  Canadians  can  become  enthusiastic  at  the  thought  of 
independent  nationhood?  Who  really  can  desire  very  deeply 
to  add  one  more  to  the  already  too  large  number  of  quarreling 
nations  that  now  go  "  snarling  at  each  others'  heels  "?  Is  the 
present  blessed  condition  of  the  nations,  with  their  jealousies 
and  rivalries,  their  suicidal  contest  for  supremacy,  their  out- 
pouring of  miUions  from  their  treasuries  to  forge  the  machin- 
ery of  destruction  while  beneath  the  windows  of  those  treas- 
uries the  people  are  starving  for  food,  while  the  imperious 
necessity  of  "  national  "  defence  against  rival  nations  without 
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postpones  again  and  again  the  reparation  of  social  injustice 
within — is  this  blessed  condition  so  attractive  in  all  its  features 
that  Canadians  can  be  expected  to  select  it  as  their  ideal,  and 
to  aspire  to  be  admitted  to  that  charmed  circle  and  to  join  in 
that  mad  dance  of  wastefulness,  and  hunger,  and  death?  Since 
they  must  choose  an  ideal  to  be  striven  towards  and  yearned 
for  in  the  passing  years,  surely  Canadians  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  they  had  better  choose  something  other  and  nobler  than 
that,  even  though  the  way  be  longer  and  the  task  more 
tedious. 

It  is  not  alone  a  love  of  Britain,  therefore,  but  a  deep 
dissatisfaction  with  the  merely  "  national  '^  ideal  itself,  which  is 
throwing,  and  will  continue  to  throw,  the  very  coldest  of  cold 
water  upon  any  movement  towards  Canadian  independence. 
The  last  "  nation  ",  in  the  old  sense,  was  bom  in  1783.  It  is 
certain  that  there  will  never  be  another.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
day. 

Instead,  also,  of  the  mere  love  of  autonomy,  it  is  rather 
this  same  slowly  developing  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  "  na- 
tional "  ideal  which  is  throwing,  and  will  continue  to  throw,  a 
good  deal  of  water,  not  so  cold  perhaps,  but  at  least  quite 
tepid,  upon  the  movement  called  '^  Imperiahsm  ".  Because, 
mark  you.  Nationalism  is  still  the  very  core  of  Imperialism, 
except  that  here  it  is  the  British  "  nationahty  "  which  is  to 
be  exalted. 

It  is  surely  about  time  that  we  turned  away  for  a  while 
from  the  question,  what  do  you  and  I  mean  by  the  term  when 
we  say  we  favour  "  Imperiahsm  '^  and  asked  rather  what,  by  its 
origins  and  implications,  the  word  "  Imperialism  "  itself  really 
signifies.  Among  His  Majesty's  titles  there  is  only  one  that 
speaks  openly  of  Imperialism.  He  is  called  Emperor  of  India. 
He  rules  India,  so  far  at  least  as  India  itself  is  concerned,  by 
the  sheer  force  of  practically  arbitrary  power.  There  we  have 
Imperiahsm  pure  and  unalloyed.  That  is  what  Imperiahsm 
— an  imperium — is.  And  no  matter  in  what  other  connexion 
the  term  is  used,  there  lurks  within  it  some  shade  more  or  less 
pronounced  of  its  real  and  original  meaning. 
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In  the  politics  of  the  western  races  we  have  always  and 
everywhere  had  a  struggle  between  a  desire  for  unity  and  a 
desire  for  local  Uberty.  Greece  represented  the  extreme  form 
of  the  latter;  the  Roman  imperium  the  extreme  form 
of  imity.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  unable  to 
achieve  any  lasting  unity  without  an  imperium.  When  the 
Western  Empire  fell  the  struggle  was  renewed  within  the 
nations  themselves,  and  unity  was  never  attained  except  by 
the  exercise  of  an  imperium  that  crushed  out  all  local  authority, 
all  local  freedom  of  action,  though  finally  in  many  cases  the 
imperium  of  the  absolute  monarchy  has  been  transferred  to 
the  hands  of  the  united  nation.  The  Southern  Confederacy 
yielded  only  to  the  power  of  the  national  imperium,  using 
Lincoln  and  Grant  as  its  instruments.  The  States  of  the 
American  union  are  not  now  free  to  come  and  go.  The  ab- 
solute imperial  sovereignty  of  the  nation  imposes  irresist- 
ibly its  supreme  will  upon  them.  This  is  why  we  ought  not 
to  let  pass  unobserved  the  habit  of  some  neo-Imperialists 
of  speaking  invariably  of  "  the  over-sea  states — not  nations — 
of  the  Empire  ". 

Now,  among  the  widely-scattered  populations  who  all 
owe  allegiance  to  King  George  V.  there  has  arisen  a  certain 
desire  for  greater  unity.  This  is  in  direct  conformity  with  one 
of  the  natural  and  historic  tendencies  of  the  human  mind. 
Unity  has  never  hitherto  been  attained  otherwise  than  by  an 
imperium  which  has  overridden  local  freedom  of  action  and  so 
the  movement  has  been  somewhat  naturally  given  the  name 
"  Imperialism  ".  It  will  not  do  to  talk  of  Federalism  as  furnish- 
ing an  exception  to  the  rule  I  state.  The  South  was  kept  in 
the  union  by  force  of  arms.  Nova  Scotia  yielded  only  to  the 
application  of  an  external  imperium.  What  would  the  Kaiser 
not  do  if  Saxony  proposed  to  separate  from  the  German  Em- 
pire? 

The  choice  of  the  term  "  Imperialism  "  was  the  more  to  be 
expected  when  we  remember  that  in  a  vast  portion  of  the 
territory  concerned,  from  India  to  the  least  of  the  Crown 
colonies,  a  real   impenum  is  still  exercised.     Can  we  really 
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wonder,  remembering  also  '37,  when  a  real  imperium  was 
attempted  even  in  Canada, — can  we  really  wonder  that  there 
are  quarters  in  Canada  where  Uttle  enthusiasm  for  Imperiahsm 
prevails? 

The  main  difficulty  which  Imperialism  is  bound  to  meet 
in  its  path  arises  from  the  fact  that  its  devotees — I  mean  its 
real  devotees,  as  distinguished  from  those  complacent  souls 
who  talk  wisely  of ''  Canadian  nationality  "  and ''  Imperialism  " 
in  the  same  sentence,  nay,  in  the  same  breath — these  real 
devotees  are  quite  obviously  proposing  the  development  of 
one  Imperial  nation  as  a  means  of  unity  and  that  nation  they 
intend  shall  be  the  British  nation.  These  people  call  Canadians 
"  over-sea  Britons  ".  They  talk,  as  I  have  said  before,  of  the 
"  over-sea  states  "  or  "  sister  states  "  and  are  extremely  shy 
of  adopting  the  expression  "  sister  nations ".  For  them 
there  is  to  be  but  one  nation  that  shall  bestraddle  the  world 
Hke  a  five-footed  Colossus  and  cast  fear  into  the  hearts,  this 
year  of  Germans,  next  year,  it  may  be,  of  Frenchmen  or  Rus- 
sians. The  real  Imperialists  who  live  in  the  British  Isles 
look  upon  their  own  proposals  altogether  as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening and  expanding  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  of 
making  that  nation  greater  and  more  powerful  and  more  able 
to  protect  its  "  interests  ",  including  ''  British  trade  interests  ", 
in  all  corners  of  the  earth,  even  in  those  unciviUzed  lands 
where  those  '^  interests "  are  likely  to  meet,  say,  German 
"  interests  "  as  rivals,  and  to  need  the  strength  of  an  im- 
perial nation  to  uphold  them.  These  Imperialists  know 
perfectly  well,  what  our  Canadian  Nationalist — Imperialists 
so  continually  forget,  that  Canadians  cannot  belong  to 
two  nations  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  British  nationality, 
not  Canadian  nationality,  that  they  are  choosing.  They 
actually  dream  of  moulding  the  millions  of  men  who  will 
dwell  in  Canada,  South  Africa,  Austraha,  and  New 
Zealand,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  will  never  cross  the 
estranging  seas,  and  will  perhaps  not  be  even  remotely  of 
British  origin,  into  a  single  homogeneous  British  ''  nation  ". 
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But  it  is  not  the  mere  impossibility  of  such  a  dream, 
nor  its  intimate  association  with  real  arbitrary  rule  in  India 
and  the  Crown  colonies  (I  speak  here  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment only  and  of  course  with  ready  recognition  of  its  bene- 
ficent results),  nor  again  not  merely  its  e^ddent  inconsis- 
tency with  Canadian  nationality,  nor  any  mere  fear  of  danger 
to  Canadian  autonomy — though  all  these  have  their  effect — 
which  prevents  Canadians — real  native  Canadians — from 
entering  into  such  a  purpose  with  enthusiasm.  There  is,  I 
repeat,  the  deeper  reason,  that  Canadians  cannot  possibly 
feel  that  the  mere  national  ideal,  whether  Canadian,  Ameri- 
can, or  British,  wdll  ever  satisfy  them.  That  is  a  legacy 
from  the  past,  not  a  promise  for  the  future.  As  annexation 
would  only  have  meant  the  appearance  of  a  still  larger  Ameri- 
can nation,  with  a  still  larger  fleet  with  which  to  strut  round 
the  world  and  with  still  greater  ability  to  "  whip  all  creation/' 
so  also  Imperialism,  as  it  is  understood  and  intended  by 
all  real  genuine  Imperialists,  "holds  out  to  us,  though  in 
another  form,  the  same  old  suggestion  of  one  great  independ- 
ent nation,  just  one  of  the  same  old  nations  somewhat  over- 
growTi,  facing  the  other  nations  in  the  same  old  way.  As 
an  ideal  destiny  for  Canada  it  represents  no  advance  upon 
old  conditions.  It  simply  asks  us  to  mark  time.  This 
is,  I  feel  confident,  a  strong  underlying  reason  why  "  Im- 
perialism "  is  not  being  embraced  wdth  greater  eagerness. 

There  are  other  reasons  also  for  the  lack  of  sympathy 
which  undoubtedly  exists  between  those  many  thousands 
of  Canadians  on  the  one  hand  who  love  England  for  what 
she  has  been  and  has  done,  who  are  determined  not  to  sever 
the  political  tie  that  joins  us  and  her,  who  yet  are  not  really 
''  Imperialists  ",  though  they  often  unthinkingly  allow  them- 
selves to  be  called  so,  and  the  aggressive,  ultra-loyal  Imperi- 
alists on  the  other.  Canadians  are  a  democratic  people  and 
they  cannot  sympathize  with  those  who  in  their  hearts 
love  an  imperium,  who  accept  popular  government  and  local 
autonomy  only  because  they  must,  and  to  whom  therefore 
the  words  ''  Imperialism  "  and   ''  Empire  ",  just  because  of 
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the  associations  of  imperiousness  and  domination  over  de- 
pendencies, which  cHng  to  them,  roll  so  sweetly  on  the 
tongue. 

By  the  inevitable  association  of  ideas,  derived  from 
the  facts  of  past  and  present  history,  Imperialism  suggests 
either  the  absolute  domination  of  a  country  by  an  external 
power  or  the  indivisible  unity  of  a  single  nation  absolutely 
sovereign  over  all  its  parts.  This  is  why  ImperiaUsm  will 
not,  and  cannot,  succeed  in  Canada.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  we  do  not  mean  any  such  thing  by  our  "  Imperialism  ". 
If  we  do  not,  then  we  should  not  use  the  word  but  find 
another  that  will  express  properly  our  ideas  and  purposes, 
rather  than  suggest  difficulties  and  arouse  opposition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  present  uncertainty 
arises  from  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  pure  British 
NationaUsm  with  pure  Canadian  Nationalism  and  from  our 
failure  to  recognize  openly  our  actual  dissatisfaction  with 
both  of  them.  What  we  are  really  groping  to  find  is  a 
third  alternative,  a  way  out  of  this  impasse. 

Canadians  will,  I  beheve,  find  this  way  (1)  by  a  simple 
and  plain  rejection  of  "  Imperialism  "  with  all  its  inevitable 
implications,  and  (2)  by  a  simple  and  plain  and  openly 
avowed  modification,  amounting  in  effect  to  a  rejection, 
of  the  pure  Nationalism  of  Europe.  To  do  these  things  we 
must  talk  not  of  "the  Empire  "  but  rather  of  "  the  United 
Nations ".  The  self-governing  Dominions  should  so  de- 
velop their  strength,  their  importance,  and  their  autonomy 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  to  show  to  the  world  that  they  clearly 
and  undeniably  might,  if  they  so  wished,  declare  their  in- 
dependence and  assume  their  places  among  the  present  nations 
as  the  equals  of  the  best  of  them ;  but  they  should  nevertheless 
dehberately  and  consciously  refrain  from  that  declaration 
and  declare  this  rather — ''  The  older  nations  may  stay  apart 
if  they  will,  they  may  adhere  to  the  old  system  of  rivalry 
and  disintegration  if  they  please,  but  as  for  us,  the  younger 
nations,  the  children  of  a  new  and  better  day,  we  propose 
to  submit  to  a  legal  and  political  tie  binding  us  together 
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among  ourselves  because  we  believe  that  in  so  doing  we 
shaU  suffer  no  loss  of  real  dignity  or  of  so  called  national 
honour,  but  rather  that  in  thus  partially  losing  our  Uves  we 
shall  ultimately  the  more  surely  save  them."  This  tie 
should  be  as  distinct  from  a  single  united  Imperial  nationaUty 
on  the  one  hand  as  from  a  mere  alhance  on  the  other.  It 
should,  and  might  well,  be  a  type  or  pattern  for  other  nations 
to  follow.  We  may  indulge  in  no  vain  dream  that  they  would 
soon  do  so.  To  do  that  is  one  thing.  To  create  the  example 
in  a  perfectly  feasible  case  is  quite  another  thing.  Why 
should  the  great  Mother  of  Nations  with  her  children  not  do  it? 

Surely,  surely  the  glory  of  Canada's  true  destiny  is 
slowly  da^vning  upon  Canadian  hearts.  That  destiny  is  to 
pass  beyond  and  rise  above  the  old  nationalism  of  Europe, 
and  to  be  the  first  born  ''  nation  "  of  the  new  and  nobler  type. 
The  old  nations  have  been  as  savages  in  the  forest,  feeling 
no  limitation  but  the  physical  force  of  their  fellows  around 
them.  That  is  the  exact  condition  of  Europe  to-day  and 
it  will  be  true  of  the  United  States  also  when  their  predatory 
''  commercial  interests "  are  as  widely  extended  among 
the  weaker  peoples  as  European  ''  interests "  are.  But 
Canada's  contribution  to  history  and  to  civihzation  is  to 
be  that  she  shall  consciously  declare  her  desire  to  be  merely 
one  of  a  "  Union  of  Nations  "  who  are  all  prepared  to  be 
limited,  not  merely  by  the  physical  power  of  neighbours,  but 
by  a  self-imposed  legal  and  contractual  bond. 

And  observe  how  far  removed  from  "  Imperialism " 
this  would  be.  It  is  no  mere  question  of  words  and  phrases. 
It  is  a  question  of  underlying  purposes  and  principles. 
Imperiahsm  proposes  to  expand,  advance,  and  uphold  the 
supremacy  of,  the  British  nation.  It  proposes  to  keep  up 
the  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries 
over  clashing  trade  interests  in  the  territories  of  the  weaker 
tribes  and  peoples.  It  is  from  this  clash  of  trade  interests 
alone,  whether  in  Morocco,  or  the  Bagdad  Valley,  or  in  Persia, 
that  the  threatened  war  will  come.  But  why  should  Canadian 
swords  leap  from  their  scabbards  over  some  German  Fashoda? 
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Quite  clearly  the  only  thing  for  those  Canadians  to  do, 
who  beUeve  thoroughly  in  Canadian  equahty  and  autonomy, 
and  are  yet  eager  to  continue  the  connexion  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  to  refuse  to  be  classed  with  those  who  mean 
and  intend  something  quite  different  by  their  phrases  '^  Im- 
periahst "  and  "  Imperiahsm ",  and  to  adopt  a  pohtical 
terminology  which  will  express  their  political  principles  with 
greater  accuracy.  Let  them,  let  us — for  the  writer  is  one 
of  them, — deUberately  pursue  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the 
world  an  example  of  a  ^'  Union  of  Nations".  Let  us  talk  of 
"  The  Council  of  the  United  Nations  ",  not  of  an  "  Imperial 
Council  ".  They  have  the  latter  in  Russia;  and  there  it  suits 
exactly  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the  nation. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  would  be  to  insist  on  equahty 
and  to  destroy  ''  dependency  ",  by  calling  upon  the  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain,  such  as  Lord  Crewe  and  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
have  been  talking  recently  about  Canadians  being  "  equals  and 
alhes  ",  to  live  up  to  their  words  and  to  make  us  equals  and 
alhes  in  fact  and  in  law  and  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  conde- 
scending compliment  uttered  in  the  interests  of  an  "  Imperial 
pohcy  ".  What  is  the  use  of  these  men  speaking  of  Canadians 
as  "  equals  and  allies  "  when  the  local  head  of  our  Executive 
Government  is  appointed  for  us  by  the  people  of  Britain 
through  the  British  Ministry;  or  as  long  as  an  emigrating  Eng- 
lishman loses  his  pohtical  status  when  arriving  in  Canada  by 
becoming  subject  to  the  legislation  of  the  British  Parliament 
which  once  represented  him  and  his  suffrage,  but  does  so  no 
more ;  or  as  long  as  foreigners  naturalized  by  the  Canadian  law 
are  subjects  of  the  King  within  Canada,  but  nowhere  else  in 
the  world;  or  as  long  as  Canadians  are  represented  at,  say, 
Washington  by  an  ambassador  in  whose  selection  they 
have  no  voice;  or  as  long  as  the  Canadian  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  many  of  us  took  otherwise  so  gladly  in  May  last, 
contains  that  clause  which  must  have  stuck  in  many  a  throat, 
and  which  refers  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  "  belonging 
to  and  dependent  on  "  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain?  Is 
this  the  position  of  "  equals  and  alUes  "?    How  much  longer 
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do  Englishmen  expect  to  keep  on  kindly  calling  Canadians 
"  equals  and  allies  ",  and  yet  to  retain  in  their  own  hands, 
as  the  last  loved  and  cherished  reUc  of  "  Imperial  domina- 
tion ",  all  the  forms  and  machinery  of  miion? 

There  has  recently  been  so  le  discussion  about  the 
Governor-Generalship.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  office 
has  been  the  principal  outward  evidence  of  our  inequaUty 
and  dependency.  The  appointment  of  a  Canadian  would 
not  change  the  position  in  the  shghtest  degree.  The  present 
occupant  by  sheer  force  of  personahty  and  poUtical  genius 
has  placed  that  office  on  so  high  a  plane  that  it  can  never 
again  be  reached  by  an  appointee  who  might  reasonably 
aspire  to  one  of  the  less  poHticaUy  developed  Dominions. 
In  proof  of  this  affirmation  I  may  cite  the  common  agreement 
and  behef  that  the  office  must  next  be  occupied  by  Royalty 
itself.  From  Earl  Grey  to  the  brother  of  the  late  King, 
and  from  that  to  the  King  himself  is  an  easy  sequence  of 
events.  The  real  solution  then  lies  in  the  evolution  of  the 
office  by  force  of  events  and  effluxion  of  time  into  the  Crown 
itself.  To  have  accomplished  this  transformation  is  Lord 
Grey's  warrant  for  high  place  in  the  long  history  of  England. 

This  proposition  will  come  as  a  shock  to  many  who 
mistakenly  think  that  our  pohtical  connexion  with  the 
United  Kingdom  depends  upon  the  retention  of  this  office. 
In  reality  nothing  would  bring  us  closer  to  Britain  than  its 
super  cession.  The  office  is  not  created  by  the  British  North 
America  Act.  It  is  only  incidentally  referred  to  therein. 
It  is  really  the  creation  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  by  that 
prerogative  it  could  be  re-assumed.  We  should  then  stand 
simply  and  plainly  upon  the  words  of  the  British  North 
America  Act,  which  places  the  Executive  Government  of 
our  country  directly  in  the  hands  of  His  Majesty. 

Let  me  explain  by  an  apparent  digression  what  I  mean. 
We  Canadians  know  that  the  centre,  the  Hnchptn,  so  to 
speak,  of  our  constitutional  system  is  the  Crown,  and  we 
are  all  determined  to  adhere  to  that  system  of  parliamentary 
government  with  a  responsible  Cabinet  which  revolves  round 
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that  centre.  We  are  loyal  to  the  *'  Crown "  and  to  the 
person  in  whom  that  idea  is  incarnate.  We  recognize  the 
enormous  advantages  of  the  system  of  hereditary  monarchy 
by  which  the  succession  to  the  formal  headship  of  the  State 
is  made  practically  automatic  and  is  permanently  assured. 
We  know  that  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  absence  of  such 
a  plan  of  automatic  succession  that  the  Roman  Empire 
fell  to  pieces.  We  feel  the  ties  of  kinship  and  of  common 
political  ideals  binding  us  closely  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  we  desire  to  retain  our  share,  not  only  in  fact 
but  in  form,  in  their  glorious  destiny  both  past  and  future. 
We  recognize  the  worth  of  that  noble  family  whom  that 
people  have  chosen  as  the  permanent  head  of  the  state, 
and  we  are  content  that  the  "  Crown  ",  as  the  centre  of  our 
constitutional  system,  should  continue  to  be  personified 
in  His  present  Majesty  and  the  heirs  of  his  body.  That  ex- 
ceedingly small  portion  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able,  even  once  in  a  life-time,  to  cross  the  ocean  are 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  look  upon  his  face  and  to  see  him 
surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  that  befits 
an  ancient  and  popular  monarchy.  When  we  see  him  and 
see  that  pageantry  we  see  our  real  head.  We  know  that 
he  is  our  King  too,  and  that  he  is  part  of  our  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, as  our  Constitution  says.  But  he  cannot  be  in  two 
places  at  once;  and  so  we  make  our  essential  and  central 
mistake.  In  default  of  the  real  cope-stone  of  our  constitu- 
tional system  we  improvise  an  artificial  one;  I  speak  with 
all  respect  and  with  the  deepest  appreciation  of  the  worth 
and  ability  of  that  long  line  of  statesmen  from  Elgin  to  Grey 
who  have  acted  as  Governors-General.  I  speak  of  the 
office,  not  of  persons.  We  make  the  mistake  of  being  content 
with  one  who  is  sent  merely  to  act  the  part  of  King;  and 
yet  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  know,  when  we  look  upon  the 
pageantry  of  the  opening  of  our  Parliament,  that  we  are 
looking,  not  at  a  reality  but  at  an  imitation. 

Now  observe  that  the  King  does  not  always  open  even 
his  British  Parliament  in  person.     But  when  he  does  not, 
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he  does  not  send  some  one  to  act  as  King  in  his  place.  He 
sends  Lords  Commissioners  who  pretend  to  be  only  what 
they  are,  and  they  bear  and  read  the  royal  message.  But 
it  is  not  THEIR  message,  it  is  the  King's.  Section  17  of  the 
British  North  America  Act  says:  —  "There  shall  be  one 
Parliament  for  Canada  consisting  of  the  Queen  (King), 
an  Upper  House  called  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." But  in  opening  this  ParUament  it  is  not  the  words 
of  the  King  which  are  employed.  They  are  not  deUvered 
to  '"His  Majesty's  Ministers";  and  the  words  in  reply  are 
not  addressed  directly  to  "  Your  Majesty  ".  The  Lords  Com- 
missioners who  open  ParUament  in  London  use  the  King's 
own  words.  ParUament  replies  by  an  address,  not  to  them 
but  to  the  King.  Why  does  not  the  person  who  opens  our 
ParUament  at  Ottawa  speak  and  receive  the  address  in  the 
same  way? 

Should  we  not  recognize  facts  and  have  reaUties  around 
us?  Two  facts  we  have.  First,  the  King  is  part  of  our 
Canadian  ParUament  and  the  head  of  our  Executive  Govern- 
ment. Second,  he  cannot  always  be  here  in  person.  Then 
by  all  means  let  us  have  some  one  to  speak  for  him,  but 
to  speak  directly  in  his  name  and  with  his  name,  as  the 
Lords  Commissioners  often  do  in  London,  and  as  I  think 
other  Lords  Commissioners  did  in  Edinburgh  for  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Scottish  Union.  We  do  not  lack  other 
precedents  either.  The  term  "  Governor  "  is  borrowed  from 
the  great  trading  companies  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  who  had  governing  powers.  These  do  not  furnish 
the  true  precedent  or  the  true  tradition.  When  the  Norman 
and  Plantagenet  Kings  went  from  England  to  their  continental 
domains  they  left  England  in  charge  of  a  "  Chief  Justiciar  ". 
The  office  subsequently  developed  into  a  strictly  judicial 
one  and  at  last  disappeared  altogether,  but  originaUy  it 
took  the  form  of  a  Ueutenancy  or  vice-royalty  for  the  whole 
Kingdom.    (See  Stubbs,   Vol.   1,   pp.  374-7.) 

Now,  compare  the  modem  example,  constantly  repeated. 
When  our  Governor-General  leaves  Ottawa  the  Chief  Justice 
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of  Canada  acts  as  Administrator  in  his  place.  When 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  a  Province  takes  a  trip  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  acts  as  Administrator.  This 
is  a  pecuhar  and  significant  recurrence  to  an  ancient  con- 
stitutional form.  Talk  about  our  absence  of  old  traditions! 
Here  we  have  in  Canada  been  acting  on  a  precedent  which 
is  over  eight  hundred  years  old.  Is  that  not  good  enough 
for  the  most  conservative  of  us?  And  would  it  not  be  good 
enough  if  we  adopted  it  altogether? 

For  myself  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would  tend 
so  much  to  draw  us  nearer  to  the  Crown  and  to  him  who 
wears  it  as  to  dispense  before  long  (we  could  not  have  done 
it  before,  as  South  Africa  could  not  yet)  with  the  services 
of  those  honourable  and  excellent  noblemen  who  are  sent 
out  to  us  to  act  as  Kings,  to  let  the  King  speak  with  his 
own  words  at  the  opening  of  our  Parliaments  both  Federal 
and  Provincial,  and  receive,  there,  addresses  to  himself 
alone  not  to  his  subordinate,  to  let  orders-in-council  be 
made  by  him,  the  King,  and  not  by  another, — in  a  word, 
to  let  the  King  be  really,  as  the  law  says  he  is,  the  head 
of  our  Executive  Government;  but,  as  he  cannot  be  every- 
where personally  present  let  him  speak  through  an  Admin- 
istrator, a  ''Chief  Justiciar  ",  who  shall  always  use  the  King's 
words  and  not  his  own  merely,  who  shall  act  for  the  King 
in  a  simple,  unostentatious  way. 

What  I  propose  would  be  in  excellent  keeping  with 
our  democratic  spirit;  and  yet  to  my  mind  it  would  exalt 
immeasureably  in  the  popular  imagination  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  the  Kingship.  Imagine  nine  Legislative  As- 
sembhes  from  Charlottetown  to  Victoria  listening  to  the 
King's  own  words  and  addressing  the  King  himself,  rather 
than  submitting  to  the  absurdity  of  some  rewarded  party 
politician  masquerading  in  a  cocked  hat  and  addressing 
him  as  a  sub-sub-King!  What  could  bring  the  Crown  and 
the  Throne  more  directly  home  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
than  such  a  change?  The  words  of  the  King  read  by  the 
Administrator  or   "Chief  Justiciar"  could  be  approved  by 
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cable,  and  it  should  be  a  King's  pride  to  receive  an  address 
once  a  year  from  each  of  nine  Provincial  AssembUes. 

Either  one  of  two  things  could  be  done.  Either  let 
the  Chief-Justice  also  hold  ex-offido  the  office  of  Adminis- 
trator or  "  Chief  Justiciar  ",  in  which  case  we  should  again 
have  a  sort  of  recurrence  to  the  older  days  when  the  King 
sat  in  Court  himself;  or,  let  the  office  of  "  Chief  Justiciar  "  or 
Administrator  be  filled  automatically  on  each  vacancy,  by 
the  promotion  or  accession  under  statutory  rule  of  either 
the  Chief  Justice  or,  if  thought  preferable,  the  judge  with 
the  oldest  commission.  The  judgeship  would  then  be  vacant, 
to  be  filled  in  the  ordinary  way.  Long  training  in  judicial 
functions,  where  impartiahty  between  contending  parties 
is  necessary,  would  be  one  great  quaUfication  enjoyed  by 
such  an  official.  Such  a  plan  would  furnish  a  permanent 
automatic  succession  to  the  office  with  no  party  patronage 
involved  directly  at  the  moment,  and  with  no  jar  of  an  election 
contest.  The  incumbents  would  be  men  with  a  knowledge 
of  constitutional  law  and  precedent  and  also  generally  with 
some  know^ledge  and  experience  of  poUtical  affairs.  Only 
once  in  a  decade  or  so  would  a  pofitical  situation  arise  which 
could  give  them  the  sfightest  chance  of  showing  partisanship, 
and  at  such  a  time  instructions  by  cable  from  the  King  himself 
— ^not  from  his  British  Ministers  who  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  if  equahty  is  to  be  preserved — ^would  keep 
them  right. 

Now  I  protest  that  this  is  no  mere  matter  of  form, 
though  in  any  case  constitutional  equahty  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  form.  "  You  are  a  dependency  no  longer,"  say 
the  Enghshmen.  Very  well,  then  let  us  have  forms  represent 
reahties.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  badges  of  dependency  and 
estabhsh  the  evidences  of  equahty.  Equahty,  not  inde- 
pendence, is  the  antithesis  of  dependence. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  so  much  of  the  iramediate 
future,  because  no  one  is  worrying  very  much  about  the 
matter  just  now,  but  I  am  anticipating  the  time  when 
Canada  will  have,  say  twenty  million  people.     Then  really 
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His  Majesty  ought  to  come  himself  at  times  and  do  these  things 
for  us  in  person.  Then  our  British  "  equals  and  allies " 
should  try  to  get  along  themselves  for  a  while  with  a  proxy. 
They  should  take  their  turn  at  the  sort  of  absentee  royalty 
that  we  have  enjoyed  so  long.  They  should  play  fair  with 
us  and  let  us  have  the  real  King  once  in  a  while.  This,  too, 
would  be  the  remedy  for  the  possible  objection  that  a  ''  Chief 
Justiciar '^  might  not  be  able  to  occupy  that  exalted  first 
place  in  social  life  that  must  be  properly  filled  by  some  one. 

And  here  let  me  also  ask  Canadians  not  to  be  misled 
by  the  reasons  which  may  hereafter  be  given  for  refusal, 
if  our  Canadian  ParHament  should  invite  His  Majesty  to 
visit  Canada.  Whatever  other  reasons  may  be  given,  let 
us  be  sure  that  one  real  unconfessed  reason  wiU  be  that 
London  statesmen  reaUze  only  too  clearly  that  if  once  His 
Majesty  opens  his  Canadian  Parliament  in  person  the  equality 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  which  the  King  himself  has 
taken  part  can  no  longer  be  denied,  and  the  appearance  of 
domination  over  dependencies  will  be  forever  gone.  Yet  the 
invitation  should  ultimately  be  given,  and  should  be  re- 
peated with  gentle,  but  gradually  firmer,  emphasis,  until  it 
is  understood  in  London  that  our  King  must  come  to  his 
people. 

Let  no  one  imagine  danger  to  the  '^  Imperial  tie  ".  If 
the  allegiance  of  eight,  or  twelve,  or  twenty  miUion  Canadians 
depends,  in  even  an  infinitesimal  degree,  upon  the  presence 
among  us  for  five  years  at  a  time  of  an  English  nobleman, 
however  high  his  character,  then  we  are  in  a  parlous  state 
indeed.  In  reality  the  Governor-Generalship  will  very 
soon  be  a  cause  of  weakness  to  the  union,  just  because  it  is 
a  badge  of  dependency  and  because  the  essential  condition 
of  unity  in  the  future  is  going  to  be  equality.  To  my  mind 
the  idea  that  the  Governor-Generalship  will  in  future  strengthen 
the  "  Imperial  tie  "  is  no  more  reasonable  than  the  plan  of 
tying  together  the  tops  of  two  mighty  swaying  oaks  growing 
side  by  side  in  the  forest  so  that  they  may  not  fall  apart. 
Their  roots,  in  fact,  intertwine  deeply  in  the  mother  earth, 
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and  so  they  stand  sturdily  together.  Thus  also  it  will  be 
with  Canadian  and  British  loyalty  to  be  United  Nations. 
Observe,  I  speak  also  of  ''  British "  loyalty.  Our  British 
"  equals  and  aUies  "  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  have  such 
confidence  in  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  questions  of  ultimate  legislative 
authority,  of  Canadian  representation  abroad,  etc.,  could  be 
adjusted  with  as  httle  jar  to  existing  machinery  as  the 
question  of  the  Governor-Generalship,  if  only  the  essential 
condition  of  formal  equaUty  were  observed,  and  if  only 
London  statesmen  could  cast  off  the  obsession  that  in  order 
to  maintain  unity  there  must  be  some  power,  force, 
authority,  proceeding  forth  from  their  capital  and  retained 
in  their  hands. 

But  there  is  no  space  to  speak  of  the  details  of  these 
things  here.  My  purpose  is  simply  to  emphasize  the  truth 
that  the  basis  of  unity  must  be  found,  not  in  the  expansion 
of  a  single  Imperial  nation  of  the  old  type,  but  in  the  creation 
of  a  new  and  modified  type  of  nation  which  shall  be  vol-- 
untarily  self-limited,  which  shall  submit  from  the  beginning 
to  a  limitation  of  its  independence  and  freedom  of  action, 
by  means  of  actual  legal  and  constitutional  forms,  but 
which  wiU  not  be  absorbed  completely  into  a  single  indivis- 
ible wipermm  such  as  exists  in  the  United  States  and  German3/. 

This  can  only  come  about  by  the  self-repression  of  the 
British  nationahty  so  far  as  the  self-governing  Dominions 
are  concerned,  by  its  self-confinement  to  the  British  Isles, 
by  the  development  of  similarly  restrained  nationahties — 
if  we  could  then  properly  call  them  nationahties — in  these 
Dominions  and  by  their  voluntary  contractual  union  on 
a  basis  of  equality  into  a  new  system  to  be  known  as  "  The 
United  Nations  ".  This  would  mean  the  surrender,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  all  idea  of  the  United  Kingdom  continuing 
on  a  wider  field  the  role  of  ^'  predominant  partner  ",  such 
as  England  has  played  in  the  case  of  Ireland;  and,  on  the 
other,  of  the  ultra-nationaHstic  tendencies  that  are  said 
to  exist  in  some  quarters  in  the  vaUey  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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It  would  mean  the  cessation  of  all  this  talk  about  "  Im- 
periaUsm  "  and  *'■  Imperial  unity  ",  which  terms  contain  for  so 
many  the  connotation  of  arbitrary  rule,  of  aggressiveness,  and 
indeed  of  class  domination;  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  that  new  phraseology  which  will  be  the  harbinger  of  the 
new  era. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  understand  why  those  who  are 
eager  to  preserve  the  tie  binding  the  five  nations  together 
fail  so  greatly  to  seize  the  opportunity  that  lies  before  them, 
why  they  will  persist  in  ahenating  both  Canadian  autonomists 
and  "  little  Englanders  ",  by  talking  "  Imperialism  "  so  much, 
when,  by  simply  recognizing  the  new  national  autonomy 
to  the  full,  and  then  proclaiming  their  desire  for  a  Union  of 
Nations, — of  these  five  Nations  first,  anyway,  let  the  others 
unite  when  and  how  they  may, — ^they  might  have  them  all, 
Socialists  and  Labourites  included,  throwing  up  their  caps 
for  such  a  Union  as  long  as  it  were  not  misnamed  an 
"  Empire  "  nor  its  theory  miscalled  *'  Imperiahsm  ". 

Why,  the  very  religion  of  the  sociahst,  and  the  trades- 
unionist,  and  the  labourite  is  internationahsm.  How  the 
tables  would  be  turned  upon  them  if  the  movement  for 
greater  unity  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions 
were  presented  to  them  in  that  form,  in  the  form  of  that 
Union  of  Nations  which  is  the  avowed  goal  of  their  desire! 
The  rebels  of  '37  who  were  called  disloyal  vindicated  the 
principle  which  has  alone  preserved  the  family  coimexion; 
and  even  so,  I  believe,  will  a  thorough  understanding  between 
the  autonomists  in  the  colonies  and  the  opponents  of  "  Im- 
perialism "  in  the  British  Isles  be  found  ultimately  to  be  the 
only  safe  and  sure  means  of  strengthening  the  tie  that  is  to 
bind  the  United  Nations  together. 

The  fact  is  that  the  real  cleavage  in  Canadian  opinion 
is  not  between  those  who  desire  close  unity  with  the  Mother 
Country  and  those  who  do  not,  but  rather  between  those, 
on  the  one  hand,  who  desire  the  chief  instrument  of  that  unity 
to  be  the  expansion  of  the  old  British  nationality,  and  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  are  determined  to  assert  the  perfect 
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equality  of  Canadians,  individually,  collectively,  and  as 
a  separate  nationality  of  the  new  type,  with  the  people  of 
the  older  British  nationahty,  lords  and  peers  included; 
and  w^ho  are  determined  also  to  resist  any  attempt  to  draw 
Canadians  into  the  circle  of  that  system  of  class  distinctions 
and  class  domination,  around  which  the  pohtical  battle  is 
now  raging  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  "  Imperialists  "  of  the  British  Isles  ought  to  recognize 
the  fact,  that  most  of  the  distaste  for  "  Imperialism  "  that 
exists  in  Canada  is  due,  not  to  secretly  nourished  hopes 
of  separation,  for  there  is  Uttle  of  that,  but  to  deeply  ingrained 
repugnance  to  the  general  pohtical  principles  of  those  men 
who  seem  to  be  constituting  themselves  Imperialism's  chief 
protagonists.  Tendencies  are  revealed  by  extremes.  How 
can  an  Imperialist  hope  for  much  sympathy  in  Canada 
when  he  suggests  Canadian  representation  in  an  aristocratic 
House  of  Lords  as  a  means  of  closer  union?  One  sympathizer 
he  would  have  in  that  western  poUtician  of  prominence 
who,  being  an  ardent  Imperialist,  revealed  the  true  gospel 
of  Imperialism  when  he  spoke  the  other  day  of  ''the  superiority 
of  the  few." 

I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  indicate  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  only  method  of  reconciling  Canadian  nationalism 
and  British  nationaUsm,  and  of  avoiding  a  breach  between 
the  two.  That  method  Hes  in  a  profound  modification 
of  the  very  spirit  of  nationahsm  itself  and  at  the  same  time 
in  a  complete  and  final  renunciation  of  the  essential  imphca- 
tions  of  "  Imperialism  "  which  is  only  exaggerated  nationalism 
in  any  case.  Canada  objected  to  the  estabhshment  of  an 
Imperial  Council  and  insisted  that  the  term  used  should  be 
* '  Imperial  Conference  ".  The  mistake  was  that  the  wrong  word 
of  the  two  was  rejected.  The  reasons  for  Canada's  objections 
could  not  possibly  apply  to  a  "  Coimcil  of  the  United  Nations," 
because  the  impHcations  involved  in  that  term  speak  of 
fuU  equahty  and  autonomy  and  not  of  dependency.  With^ 
respect  to  the  outside  world,  also,  a  "  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  "  would  suggest  only  peaceful  self -repressive  purposes, 
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while  the  term  "  British  Imperial  Council  "  inevitably  speaks 
the  old  language  of  egoistic  aggressiveness  and  defiance. 

In  that  "  Council  of  the  United  Nations  "  King  George 
himself  should  preside,  because  his  doing  so  would  both 
announce  the  more  clearly  the  equality  of  all  before  the 
Throne,  and  also  place  his  Throne  and  Crown  upon  a  pinnacle 
of  greatness  to  which  the  present  system  could  never  raise 
them.  Then,  truly,  he  would  be  the  Sovereign  of  Five 
United  Nations. 

It  is  but  one  of  the  many  glories  of  England  that  she 
gave  to  the  world  a  type  of  representative  government 
for  all  nations  to  imitate.  Shall  it  not  be  her  latest  and 
greatest  glory  to  originate  a  "Union  of  Nations"  which 
will  usher  in  the  better  days  that  are  to  be? 

And  will  not  all  true  Canadian  hearts  leap  up  to  grasp 
and  reaUze  that  ideal?  And  is  it  not  an  infinitely  grander 
ideal,  much  more  full  of  hope  for  the  progress  of  the  world 
than  the  maintenance  of  any  mere  "  British  "  supremacy? 

A  Westerner 


OXFORD  AND  WORKING  CLASS 
EDUCATION 

OXFORD  is  proverbially  in  perpetual  unrest.  She  is 
also  proverbially  asleep — ^so  blinding  is  the  flash  of 
a  halftruth  from  its  facet.  In  truth  she  is  very  human,  and 
can  therefore  be  both.  Her  inhabitants  are  ordinary  mortals 
of  at  least  the  usual  variety  of  caUbre  and  temperament. 
She  has  changed  very  fast  since  the  days  mthin  Uving  memory, 
when  in  my  own  college,  ''every  man  kept  his  horse,  and 
there  was  a  wine  every  night  (and  sometimes  two)."  The 
changing  conditions  have  bred  searching  thought  and  criticism 
within  and  without,  which  has  expressed  itself  in  a  stream 
of  proposals  for  reform.  It  is  because  her  roots  are  so  deep 
and  tenacious,  and  the  current  of  her  Ufe  so  strong,  that 
she  can  (with  whatever  dialectic  pains)  sustain  these,  and 
absorb  something  at  least  of  their  substance  into  her  own 
ever-changing  self.  That  is  her  guarantee  of  hfe,  of  unchanged 
identity. 

The  study  of  the  reform  proposals  from  Ruskin  and 
Arnold,  Jowett  and  Pattison  to  Bishop  Gore  and  Lord  Curzou, 
will  be  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  ideals  and 
practice  of  a  University.  The  critical  acti\dty  of  the  last 
three  years  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  instances.  In  July 
1907,  Bishop  Gore  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  Royal 
Commission  to  enquire  into  the  endowment,  government, 
administration  and  teaching  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  their  constituent  colleges,  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  use  of  their  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.  The  Commission  was  not  ap- 
pointed, but  during  the  controversy  thus  renewed,  the 
Chancellor  (Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  formerly  Viceroy 
of  India)  began  to  do  commission-work  by  collecting  evidence 
and  bringing  together  a  great  variety  of  suggestions,  naturally 
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of  unequal  value,  which  are  now  under  consideration.  His 
letter  containing  them  was  published  in  1909  as  Principles 
and  Methods  of  University  Refoj'm.  Meanwhile,  in  1908, 
was  published  Oxford  and  Working  Class  Education,  a 
report  produced  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  University 
and  the  Workers'  Educational  Association.  There  has  been 
a  constant  stream  of  articles  and  letters  in  the  press,  much 
of  it  the  work  of  names  highly  honoured  in  the  University: 
e.g.  the  recent  correspondence  on  Compulsory  Greek  in 
The  Times  (following  on  Mr.  T.  C.  Snow's  admirable  How 
to  save  Greek),  and  the  letters  of  Sir  WilUam  Anson  in  The 
Oxford  Magazine  (following  the  manifesto  of  the  Six  Tutors) . 
Much  of  this  hterature  deals  with  internal  affairs:  the  fact 
of  its  wide  publication  bears  witness  to  the  widespread 
interest  in  university  reform.  Lord  Curzon's  work  convinced 
him  "  that  there  exists,  both  among  resident  and  non-resident 
members,  a  powerful  and  consentient  feeling  in  favour  of 
certain  changes :  and  that  the  moment  is  singularly  favourable 
for  carrying  them  into  execution."  He  considered  the 
movement  stronger  within  than  among  non-resident  members. 
Indeed  we  have  recently  seen  cases  where  a  reform  urged 
by  the  united  body  of  interested  authorities  and  expert 
opinion,  has  been  voted  down  by  a  majority  of  non-residents, 
the  far  backwaters  of  whose  life  have  not  yet  been  reached 
by  the  moving  current  of  university  thought. 

There  is,  however,  to-day  a  body  of  criticism  and  a 
demand  for  reform  which  comes  from  outside  the  university 
altogether:  I  shall  confine  my  attention  to  this.  The  back- 
ground of  the  movement  can  be  very  briefly  sketched.  The 
history  of  modern  education  will  contain  few  chapters  of 
more  absorbing  interest  than  that  dealing  with  the  working 
classes.  The  gradual  reaUsation  of  this  particular  problem, 
and  the  sense  of  national  responsibility  and  security  is  marked 
by  the  irregular  progress  which  reached  the  end  of  its  first 
stage  in  the  (Compulsory)  Education  Act  of  1870.  Since 
this  point  the  trend  of  legislation  has  been  towards  a  steady 
organisation    and    improvement    of    elementary    education. 
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But  the  rapid  growth  of  mdustrial  towns  far  outstripped 
the  provision  for  the  teaching  of  children.  Meanwhile  the 
life  of  these  communities  developed  on  the  one  hand 
a  philanthropic  interest  in  the  intellectual  welfare  of  the 
adult  workers,  and  on  the  other  a  keen  ambition  in 
some  of  the  workers  themselves.  The  result  was  a  wide- 
spread but  sporadic  movement  for  adult  education.  The 
chequered  history  of  this  movement^  reveals,  just  as  one 
would  expect,  a  fine  enthusiasm  largely  lost  by  want  of 
knowledge  and  method;  both  philanthropists,  students 
and  teachers  were  iU  fitted  to  know  just  what  was  needed 
and  how  to  supply  it.  The  story  of  most  of  these  is  one 
of  brief  success  and  final  failure.  This  failure  the  develop- 
ment (become  rapid  since  1876)  of  the  elementary  system — 
its  tendency  to  push  upward  into  higher  work,  its  constantly 
rising  standard,  and  the  raising  of  the  school  age — did  much 
to  offset.  So  did  the  isolated  success  of  some  very  remark- 
able institutions  such  as  the  Workingmen's  College,  some 
of  the  Adult  Schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Poly- 
technics, etc.;  all  working  along  their  own  lines,  but  very 
few  reaching  to  what  is  called  Higher  Education.  Direct 
touch  with  the  Universities  came  through  the  Extension 
movement — the  term  dates  from  1845  in  its  present  sense 
of  the  "  extension  of  university  teaching  beyond  the  Hmits 
of  the  university."  Many  proposals  to  this  end  were  made 
by  distinguished  educationists.  Indeed  the  greatest  names 
of  the  day  are  found  inventing  schemes  which,  though  they 
came  to  nothing  at  the  time,  have  received  the  tribute  due 
to  their  wisdom  and  statesmanship  by  being  incorporated 
long  after  in  various  phases  of  national  education.  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  James  Stuart,  begun  in  1867,  led  Cambridge 
to  establish  an  Extension  syndicate  in  1873.  London  followed 
in  1876  and  Oxford  in  1878;  the  movement  grew  to  great 
proportions  and  is  increasing  to-day.     It  has  done  a  work 


1      There   is   a  good  brief  sketch  by  M.  E.  Sadler  in  Continuation  Schools,  1907; 
another  by  A.  Mansbridge  in  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Annual,  1906. 
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of  far-reaching  importance/  touching  the  national  life  over 
a  very  wide  area. 

The  foundation  of  the  University  Extension  system 
marked  a  very  definite  stage  in  higher  education.  From 
the  first  it  stood  for  a  higher  standard  of  work,  in  both  con- 
tinuity and  intensity:  it  grew  with  the  growing  possibilities, 
opened  up  by  the  rapid  spread  of  national  education.  Its 
creators  insisted  on  minimum  courses  of  10  lectures  (reduced 
by  Oxford  to  6),  supplemented  in  the  case  of  the  more  earnest 
students  who  formed  the  nucleus,  by  an  equal  number  of 
classes  and  essays :  most  of  the  lecturers  were  men  of  dis- 
tinction who  after  a  few  years'  service  passed  into  other  callings ; 
though  some  men  of  tireless  energy  and  boundless  enthusiasm 
have  devoted  many  years  to  imparting  the  inspiration  and 
guidance  in  study  which  is  their  special  gift.  Naturally 
enough,  this  movement  also,  with  all  its  success  created 
a  demand  it  could  not  satisfy.  The  same  demands  were  made 
as  those  upon  which  its  own  work  was  founded;  for  a  higher 
standard,  for  greater  continuity  and  intensity.  Out  of 
these  demands  grew  what  is  now  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association.  The  first  definite  suggestion  was  contained 
in  letters  by  Albert  Mansbridge  in  the  University  Extension 
Journal  for  1903,  on  the  relation  between  the  movement 
and  the  great  working  class  organisations,  co-operative 
and  trade  unionist.  The  effect  of  the  suggestion,  which 
was  at  once  welcomed  by  many  leading  men  on  both  sides, 
was  very  remarkable.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Association 
is  a  federation  of  over  1000  societies  pledged  to  further 
higher  education  by  all  possible  co-operation  between  univer- 
sities and  working  class  organisations. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  since  the  beginning  of 
Extension,  universities  have  been  founded  in  all  the  great 
industrial  communities,  and  there  are  many  university 
colleges;    the  Association  is  in  close  aUiance  with  them  all. 


1  Its  history  (up  to  1891)  has  been  told  by  H.  J.  Mackinder  and  M.  E.  Sadler  in 
University  Extension,  Past,  Present  and  Future,  and  by  R,  D.  Roberts  in  Eighteen 
Years  of  University  Extension  (1891). 
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It  has  for  some  time  been  actively  supported  by  the  official 
Oxford  Magazine.  It  has  in  fact  established  an  extremely 
powerful  position  on  both  sides.  Its  fundamental  desires 
were  two.  First,  ''  to  Uft  working  people  of  all  degrees  educa- 
tionally, plane  by  plane,  until  they  are  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  facihties  which  are  and  may  be  provided  by  the  imi- 
versities."  The  channels  by  which  it  was  to  work  to  this  end 
were  (1)  assistance  in  the  development  of  a  school  continuation 
system ;  (2)  assistance  of  working  class  efforts  of  a  specifically 
educational  character;  (3)  co-ordination  of  popular  educational 
effort.  The  value  of  the  Association  in  this  type  of  work  be- 
came clear  at  once,  as  many  towns  (e.g.  Reading,  Rochdale) 
bore  ample  witness.  It  was  partly  of  organising  character,  and 
partly  missionary :  preaching  the  real  meaning  of  education 
id  possibiUties  of  reaching  out  towards  it.  On  this  side  it  was 
the  organisation  and  stimulation  of  the  demand.  Second,  "  to 
promote  the  higher  education  of  working  people  primarily  by 
the  extension  of  university  teaching."  On  this  side  it  was  the 
organisation  of  the  supply.  It  has  thus  worked  from  both 
ends,  striving  to  raise  the  level  of  demand  and  to  increase 
the  accessibihty  of  supply:  it  has  been  the  round  table  at 
which  they  met. 

The  work  thus  begun  proved  very  far-reaching.  Oc- 
cupying as  it  does  central  ground,  the  Association  has,  with 
its  rapidly  growing  influence,  spread  its  enquiries  and  acti\dties 
over  an  ever  wider  field.  Its  poUcy  has  been  wisely  guided. 
Albert  Mansbridge,  a  working  man  who  owed  his  education 
to  the  Extension,  saw  its  first  possibiUties  and  has  risen 
to  all  its  opportunities.  With  a  burning  enthusiasm  and 
entire  self  devotion  he  combines  a  true  statesmanship,  backed 
by  full  knowledge  of  the  educational  problems:  this  the 
Board  of  Education  has  recognised  by  putting  him  on  their 
Consultative  Committee.  The  Association  has  grown  more  and 
more  to  focus  advanced  educational  opinion  within  and  without 
the  universities.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  it  expresses  the 
most  Hberal  body  of  educational  thought  in  England  to-day. 
It  has  in  this  way  reached  a  position  of  independence,  notably 


I 
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of  the  Extension  under  whose  aegis  it  began;  while  the 
width  of  view  resulting  from  the  great  variety  of  minds 
which  are  constantly  in  touch,  makes  its  criticism  at  once 
moderate  and  constructive.  Its  Conference  at  Oxford 
in  1907  suggested  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  seven 
nominated  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  seven  by  the  Associa- 
tion. This  was  done  and  the  committee  met  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  (who  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Extension  Delegacy)  with  Mr.  Shackleton,  M.P. 
(ex-chairman  of  the  Labour  Party),  as  vice-chairman;  the 
secretaries  were  Mr.  Mansbridge  and  Mr.  Zimmern,  a  fellow 
and  tutor  of  New  College.  ''  We  live,"  says  one  of  the  Labour 
representatives,  "  in  strange  times.  Labour  has  met  Oxford, 
without  patronage  on  the  one  hand,  or  loss  of  dignity  on 
the  other.  The  benefits  have  been  mutual.  We  have 
learnt  something  of  each  other's  language,  something  of 
each  other's  difficulties.  .  .  Our  Report  is  important. 
But  more  important  still  is  the  fact  that  such  a  report  is 
possible."  {The  Highivay,^  Dec,  1908.)  The  Committee 
found  its  work  grow  under  its  hands,  both  in  bulk  and  im- 
portance: its  Report  was  (after  reference  to  the  University 
bodies  concerned)  published  in  1908  by  the  Oxford  Univ- 
ersity   Press,  and  has  had  a  large  sale. 

The  Report  opens  with  a  very  brief  sketch  of  ''education- 
al movements  particularly  affecting  workpeople",  then  passes 
to  a  short  statement  of  the  ''  purpose,  history  and  endow- 
ments "  of  the  university  and  colleges  of  Oxford.  This  chapter 
is  a  moderate  statement  of  facts  based  on  the  best  authorities. 
The  historical  conclusion  reached  is  that  "  the  important 
difference  between  medieval  and  modern  Oxford  is  not 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  majority  of  students  were 
drawn  from  the  poorer  while  to-day  they  are  drawn  from 
the  wealthier  classes,  but  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Univer- 
sity was  open  to  practically  all  who  desired  to  learn,  irre- 
spective of  wealth  or  poverty."  Admitting  that  ''  the 
problem  was  then  far  simpler  than  it  is  now,"  the  Committee 

J      The  Highway  is  the  monthly  paper  of  the  Association. 
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proceeds  to  maintain  that  its  recommendations,  "  which 
aim  at  removing  as  far  as  possible  the  bar  of  poverty,  and 
making  the  University  more  accessible  to  working  class 
students,  are  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  original  objects 
of  the  colleges." 

The  next  chapter  deals  with  the  University  Extension 
movement  as  being  ''  the  chief  existing  means  by  which  it 
is  sought  to  introduce  teaching  of  a  University  standard 
to  persons  unable  to  enter  the  University. '^  The  defects 
of  the  system  are  stated  to  be  (1)  the  lack  of  endowment, 
which  means  that  the  lectures  must  pay,  and  so  has  a  bad 
effect  both  in  choice  of  subject  and  on  the  lecturer's  method; 

(2)  the  teaching  is  unsystematic  and  not  personal  enough; 

(3)  lack  of  touch  with  the  working  classes.  These  criticisms 
throw  much  hght  on  the  whole  problem,  and  point  to  the 
solutions  suggested  by  the  Committee.  All  three  must  be 
admitted  with  quahfications.  The  lack  of  endowment 
could  easily  have  been  cured  if  the  Education  authorities 
had  had  sufficient  inteUigence  to  wish  to  use  the  splendid 
instrument  that  lay  to  their  hands,  or  if  the  universities 
had  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  authorities.  When  in 
1890  it  was  decided  to  use  the  proceeds  of  a  new  spirit  duty 
for  higher  education,  ParUament  limited  the  grants  to  scien- 
tific and  technical  subjects.  ''  It  is  certain  that  the  State 
aid  thus  given  to  other  than  elementary  education  cannot 
long  remain  one  sided  in  its  character;"  and  in  the  book 
to  which  these  words  are  prefaced  Messrs.  Mackinder  and 
Sadler  sketch  out  the  future  "  in  view  of  the  altered  prospects." 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  Education  authorities  have  only  re- 
cognised extension  work  rarely  and  "with  misgiving.  The 
reasons  given  are  partly  the  urgency  of  technical  education, 
but  partly  the  second  defect  just  mentioned.  In  considering 
this  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that  twelve  or  even  six  lectures 
at  fortnightly  intervals,  with  the  readings,  intermediate 
meetings,  essays  and  examination,  which  mark  a  good  centre, 
mean  a  very  fair  piece  of  work.  The  centres  vary  greatly, 
and  the  number  of  reaUy  first  rate  centres  is  comparatively 
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small.  But  any  lecturer's  experience  will  confirm  my  own 
that  the  standard  of  the  best  students  is  very  high:  far 
beyond  (owing  to  their  previous  education  and  maturity 
of  mind)  what  is  possible  to  the  ordinary  undergraduate. 
There  is  of  course  no  necessary  opposition  between  ''  mere 
lectures"  and  ''solid  work."  The  degree  of  "  mereness " 
depends  partly  on  the  students'  previous  education,  partly 
on  the  lecturer's  skill  in  adapting  himself  to  this,  partly 
on  the  students'  calibre,  industry  and  opportunities;  partly 
also  on  the  lecturer's  power  of  resistance  to  the  attractions 
of  a  wide  popularity.  No  doubt  these  conditions  frequently 
spoil  the  quality  of  the  work,  still  it  is  a  simple  fact  that 
the  Extension  serves  admirably  some  of  the  noble  purposes 
of  liberal  and  humane  education.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
it  does  this  mainly  for  the  middle  classes:  for  these  are 
the  classes  whose  circumstances  have  led  them  to  ask  for 
it,  and  enabled  them  to  pay  for  it.  The  third  defect  must 
therefore  be  admitted,  in  spite  of  the  success  of  some  working 
class  centres,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  lecturers 
can  show  not  a  few  working  men  and  women  among  their 
very  best  students. 

The  Extension  has  an  enormous  clientele  and  a  great 
sphere  of  usefulness :  but  it  cannot  meet  the  demand  for  an 
organised  university  education  equal  in  continuity  and  inten- 
sity to  that  given  within  the  walls.  Professor  Stuart  pointed 
out  in  1874  that  ''  while,  by  permitting  the  residence  of  non- 
collegiate  students,  we  have  taken  a  great  step  towards 
rendering  our  universities  accessible  to  all  classes,"  yet 
"  the  expression  all  classes  means  only  those  who  can  procure 
some  years  of  continuous  leisure,  which  is  far  harder  to  get 
than  the  requisite  money.  Among  these  classes  whose 
circumstances  debar  them  from  residing  at  a  university, 
there  exists  a  widespread  desire  for  higher  education  of  a 
systematic  kind."  Since  then  the  need  has  been  largely 
supplied  for  the  large  towns  by  the  foundation  of  non-residen- 
tial universities  and  university  colleges.  Still,  it  is  the  glory 
and  the  problem  of  national  education  that  with  each  new 
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satisfaction,  fresh  demands  arise  from  fields  as  yet  untouched. 
Each  of  these  movements  has  been  driving  "  new  pathways 
to  the  commonplace,"  and  finds  part  of  its  justification  in 
the  demand  for  new  pioneering.  It  is  well  said  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  77ie  Highway,  '^it  wiUwork  for  its  own  extinc- 
tion, and  the  moment  of  its  success  will  be  the  moment 
when  the  creation  of  a  truly  democratic  system  of  education 
makes  its  existence  unnecessary." 

Just  as  the  original  foundation  of  the  colleges  marked 
a  definite  advance  in  the  quahty  of  learning  as  well  as  its 
accessibihty,  so  did  the  Extension  in  its  time  and  way,  and 
so  now  does  the  Workers'  Educational  Association.  It 
profits  by  the  rapid  growth  of  capacity  for  further  education 
to  secure  greater  reahty  and  thoroughness;  a  truer,  less 
dilettante  scholarship.  The  ultimate  aim  was  expressed  by 
Vice  Chancellor  Dale  of  Liverpool  University  in  words  which 
carry  the  full  weight  of  his  position  and  character: 

In  looking  back  over  the  last  thirty  years  I  realise  how  the  whole 
relationship  of  the  English  universities  to  the  English  people  has  changed 
and  broadened.  Within  that  time  we  have  seen  one  barrier  after  another 
crumbling,  parting,  being  swept  away.  Thirty  years  ago  the  universities 
of  England  were  the  universities  of  the  few ;  to-day  of  the  many ;  to- 
morrow I  trust  they  w'll  be  the  universities  of  all.  The  barrier  of  creed 
has  practically  gone,  the  barrier  of  sex  is  going,  and  now  the  task  before 
us  is  to  see  that  the  social  barrier  shall  go  as  well — that  the  possession 
of  money  or  the  want  of  it  shall  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  getting  a 
sound,  solid  and  complete  university  education. 

The  Association  calls  for  the  best  that  the  imiversity 
can  give:  it  is  not  content  with  anything  less  than  that 
the  teachers  and  the  standards  should  be  as  good  for  them 
as  for  the  undergraduates;  and  that  study  should  be  capable 
of  completion  at  Oxford  itself.  That  this  is  quite  possible 
has  been  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  set  of  tutorial 
classes  formed  in  consequence  of  the  Report,  already  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  ''  some  have  reached  a  very  high 
standard  indeed,  and  would  bear  comparison  with  work 
done  by  first  class  students  in  the  Final  Honour  Schools 
at  Oxford."^ 

1  This  is  the  verdict  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  of  Ballid,  and  therefore  an  independent 
and  authoritative  judgement. 
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It  desires  too  that  men  who  have  done  the  work  should 
get  the  official  recognition.  This  principle  the  university 
has  recognised  in  its  institution  of  a  Diploma  in  Political 
Science  for  which  the  students  of  the  Tutorial  Classes  and 
Ruskin  Hall  are  eligible.  But  there  is  no  question  of 
debasing  the  standard  of  the  university.  These  students 
will  not  compete  in  the  subjects  which  require  a  long  pre- 
liminary schooling:  in  some  subjects  (e.g.  Greek)  by  which 
Oxford  sets  great  store,  they  are  never  likely  to  compete 
at  all.  But  in  subjects  which  can  be  studied  in  their  own 
language,  and  in  which  keen  minds  and  matured  experience 
can  make  up  for  lack  of  school  preparation,  they  are 
competing  now  and  successfully.  Seven  out  of  the  first 
eight  centres  studied  Industrial  History.  In  such  subjects 
as  this  the  tendency  will  rather  be  to  raise  the  university 
standard,  especially  if  the  universities  can  continue  the 
supply  of  such  teachers  as  those  who  have  taken  these 
first  classes.  Again,  the  requirements  of  these  classes  call 
sharp  attention  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  previous  education 
of  the  students,  and  will  surely  react  favourably  on  the 
standard  of  the  schools — a  standard  which  of  itself  is  steadily 
rising.  In  its  chapter  on  the  demand  for  university  educa- 
tion, the  Report  says  (§68) : 

'<The  elementary  school  system  created  within  the  last  38  years, 
in  spite  of  the  early  age  at  which  it  terminates,  has  already  succeeded, 
firstly  in  supplying  the  basis  of  intelligence  which  makes  a  future 
training  possible;  secondly,  in  awakening  the  more  thoughtful  members 
of  the  working  classes  to  a  keen  desire  for  advanced  study  under  com- 
petent guidance — in  short  for  university  education. 

In  further  explanation  it  says   (§78): 

It  has  always  been  the  privilege  of  the  older  universities  (not  of 
course  to  the  exclusion  of  the  new)  to  train  men  for  all  departments  of 
political  life  and  public  administration.  Throughout  the  19th  century  a 
considerable  proportion  of  those  who  as  ministers  or  members  of  Parlia- 
ment or  as  public  officials  wielded  a  great  influence,  have  received  their 
earliest  education  in  poHtical  ideas  at  the  hands  of  Oxford,  and  have 
acknowledged  freely  that  they  have  learned  through  it  to  be  more  ef- 
ficient servants  of  the  community.  The  Trade  Union  secretary  and  the 
Labour  member  need  an  Oxford  education  as  much,  and  will  use  it  to 
as  good  ends,  as  the  civil  servant  or  the  barrister.     It  seems    to    us 
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that  it  would  involve  a  grave  loss  both  to  Oxford  and  to  English  polit- 
ical life  were  the  close  associations  which  have  existed  between  the 
university  and  the  world  of  affairs  to  be  broken  or  impaired  on  the 
accession  of  new  classes  to  power.  ...  In  the  words  of.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Sidney  Ball,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College:  ''changes  in  the  structure  of 
EngUsh  society  are  throwing  more  and  more  responsibihty  on  the 
shoulders  of  men  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
synoptic  mind  which,  as  Plato  says,  is   desirable   in   governors." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Association  desires 
to  stop  the  rising  of  men  out  of  their  class,  as  the  Scottish 
ploughman's  sons  have  risen  (§81).  But  they  do  desire 
that  the  only  higher  education  open  to  their  class  shall  not 
be  such  as  inevitably  leads  to  that  conclusion.  The  man 
of  very  exceptional  abihty  has  always  tended  to  rise.  His 
case  is  not  urgent :  we  need  only  be  careful  neither  to  remove 
the  obstacles  in  overcoming  which  he  wiU  grow  greater, 
nor  to  allow  his  path  to  be  crowded  with  obstacles  of  the 
wrong  sort,  as  is  done  by  the  shallow  optimists  who  salve 
their  consciences  by  saying  "  genius  will  out".  The  urgent 
case  is  that  of  the  mass  of  workpeople  who  are  rapidly  gaining 
education  and  pohtical  power  and  the  consciousness  of 
civic  responsibility — a  side  of  their  development  which  has 
been  fostered  by  the  trade  organisations,  the  co-operatives, 
the  admission  to  local  authorities  and  the  Imperial  parhament. 
I  have  before  me  many  speeches  and  pamphlets  in  which 
the  ideal  of  citizenship  seems  honourably  translated  from 
Athenian  to  modem  terms:  and  the  Report  itself  states  the 
ideal  in  the  famous  words  of  Milton — the  right  education  is 
"  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  nobly,  skilfully  and  mag- 
nanimously all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  war  and 
of  peace." 

A  much  more  serious  misunderstanding  would  be  to 
suspect  the  Association  of  materiahstic  conceptions  of  educa- 
tion. Its  ideal  is  in  fact  far  less  materiahstic  than  is  that  of 
the  "  humanists  "  who  regard  technical  education  as  sufficient 
for  the  working  classes,  or  the  "  reahsts  "  who  regard  a  hberal 
education  as  all  very  well  for  leisured  and  unpractical 
people.     Against   such   poor   and   shortsighted   conceptions 
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the  Association  has  from  its  first  day  fought  unceasingly 
and  uncompromisingly,  as  all  its  records  show. 

The  great  importance  of  the  movement  is  that  it  has  brought  out 
from  many  of  the  highest  representatives  both  of  the  working  class  and 
the  universities,   declarations  of  the  value  of  hberal  education,   and 

the  function  of  universities  to  diffuse  it  as  widely  as  possible 

Education  that  is  Uberal  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  daily  wage-earning 
work;  it  is  desired  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  ideal  reasons  that  are  latent 
in  the  word  liberal — the  privilege  of  the  free  and  gentle.  This  does 
not  prevent  us  from  recognising  the  urgency  of  education  for  bread 
and  butter,  it  only  insists  on  the  value  of  education  for  intellectual 
freedom.  What  is  urgent  for  livelihood  is  not  for  that  reason  most 
valuable  for  life.^ 

Again  the  matter  is  clearly  put  in  the  Report  (§82) : 

Any  organisation  of  Higher  Education  which  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  education  of  a  "  general  "  kind  is  desired  or  needed 
only  by  those  entering  the  professions,  while  technical  education  alone 
is  suitable  for  persons  engaged  in  manual  labour,  is  fundamentally 
mistaken.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  education  of  the  majority 
of  the  latter  may  be  predominantly  "technical".  But  technical  and 
general  education  ought  not  to  be  distinguished  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  fit  for  different  classes,  but  because  they  stimulate  different  sides 
of  the  same  individual:  and  in  our  opinion  a  man  who  will  throughout 
life  work  with  his  hands  needs  a  general  education  for  precisely  the 
same  reason  that  it  is  needed  by  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  a  good  citizen,  and  play  a  reasonable  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  Manual  labour  (except  when  accompanied  by  undue  pres- 
sure) does  not  in  any  way  disqualify  a  man  for  receiving  such  an  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  the  education  of  every  class  must  keep 
two  objects  in  view,  because  in  a  democratic  world  every  man  and 
woman  stands  in  a  twofold  relationship  to  the  rest  of  society.  On 
the  one  hand,  as  a  workman  whether  with  head  or  hand,  he  must  obtain 
the  technical  quaUfications  needed  to  maintain  him  in  independence, 
or  to  advance  him  in  Ufe.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  member  of  a  self- 
governing  nation  he  must  acquire  the  civic  qualities  which  enable 
him  to  co-operate  with  his  fellows  and  to  judge  wisely  on  matters  which 
concern  not  only  himself,  but  the  whole  country  to  which  he    belongs. 

It  is  recognised  that  there  must  be  for  some  people 
some  extension  of  the  meaning  of  "  liberal"  (hardly  any 
label  needs  it  more).  This  is  put  forcibly  by  *'  a  workman, 
student  and  trade  unionist ' 


It  may  be  very  good  for  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation 
that  our  workmen  should  be  higher  skilled  and  more  capable  than  their 
brethren  in  America  and  Germany,  but  when  education  has  made  a 
man  a  better  workman  it  has  not  done  all  it  can  for  him,  nor  all  he  has 

1     Some  Functions  of  a  University,  published  by  the  W.  E.  A.  in  1905. 
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a  right  to  expect.  The  time  has  come  for  the  working  man  to  demand  a 
share  in  the  education  which  is  called  liberal  because  it  concerns  hfe 
not  Hvelihood,  because  it  is  desired  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  because  it 
has  any  direct  bearing  upon  the  wage-earning  capacity.  By  the  avenues 
of  Art,  Literature  and  History,  it  gives  access  to  the  thoughts  and  ideals 
of  the  ages:  its  outward  mark  is  a  broad  reasoned  view  of  things  and  a 
sane  measure  of  social  values,  in  a  word  it  stands  for  culture  in  its  high- 
est and  truest  sense.  This  liberal  education  should  be  a  common 
heritage.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  working  class  has 
been  for  long  a  disinherited  class,  and  the  national  universities,  which 
are  the  natural  fountain  head  of  national  culture,  have  been  regarded  as 
the  legitimate  preserves  of  the  leisured  class.  This  state  of  things  has 
not  only  wronged  the  working  class,  it  has  to  a  great  degree  sterilised 
the  universities  themselves. 

I  quote  these  words  for  the  same  reason  as  the  Report 
does,  namely,  that  ''  they  show  admirably  the  natiu'e  of 
the  education  "  desired  by  the  representatives  of  the  working 
classes;  a  true  ideal  of  humane  culture.  Of  course  the 
meaning  and  worth  of  that  ideal  would  be  very  variously 
imderstood  and  valued  over  any  large  section  even  of  those 
workpeople  to  whom  the  words  convey  any  meaning  at  all: 
but  that  the  feehng  is  wide  and  deep  is  beyond  question. 
The  hst  of  members  of  the  Association  is  made  up  of  men 
who  in  many  walks  of  life  from  the  highest  to  the  humble 
have  stood  for  culture  against  any  prevalent  narrowness 
or  Uttleness.  The  Association  is  the  dream  and  the  work 
of  Albert  Mansbridge,  whose  bright  spirit  breathes  the  purest 
humanism.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  one  to  whom  he  has 
turned  so  much  for  inspiration  as  M.  E.  Sadler;  nor  is  there 
in  the  educational  world  of  to-day  any  source  of  inspiration 
so  jgenerous  and  so  unfaiUng. 

As  I  do  not  fear  that  personal  affection  has  biased 
my  understanding  of  these  men's  aims,  so  too  I  can  rely 
on  my  recollections  of  working  men  students,  for  they  are 
recent  and  not  readily  effaceable.  The  statement  commonly 
made  that  such  cases  are  exceptional  is  to  me  puzzling: 
the  proportion  of  people  keenly  interested  in  intellectual 
and  spiritual  matters,  or  capable  of  much  progress  in  higher 
education  is  not  known  exactly  in  any  class  of  society 
But  even  if  it  were  high  in  the  classes  which  have  great 
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opportunities,  that  would  not  warrant  the  assumption  that 
it  is  low  in  the  classes  which  have  had  little  or  none.  At 
any  rate  such  an  assumption  is  contrary  to  much  experience. 
For  myself  I  need  only  recall  such  classes  as  one  of  about 
100  workingmen,  mostly  labourers  and  poor,  who  met  on 
a  succession  of  Sunday  mornings  at  7.30  to  hear  talks  on 
philosophy — their  rapt  attention  and  keen  questions,  their 
heartfelt  expression  of  thanks,  "we  have  been  more  grateful  for 
the  new  ideas  than  we  should  have  been  for  bags  of  gold." 
The  lecturer  did  not  experiment  with  bags  of  gold,  but  he 
was  humbled  by  the  reahty  of  their  gratitude.  I  recall  such 
a  class,  and  many  such  students,  rather  than  such  really 
exceptional  cases  as  that  of  an  engineer  friend  who  has 
risen  to  high  scientific  achievement  while  still  pursuing  his 
calling,  because  they  are  only  samples  of  a  very  large  number. 
There  is  no  class  monopoly  of  human  capacities:  there  has 
been  a  class  monopoly  of  opportimities  in  all  industrial  coun- 
tries. The  Russians  might  as  well  say  that  there  is  no  capacity 
except  for  anarchy  in  the  Jew  whose  education  they  proscribe. 
No,  there  is  little  fear  that  the  new  students  will  prove  scornful 
of  the  humanities,  though  they  will  extend  in  some  directions 
the  meaning  of  this  beautiful  term  too  often  narrowed: 
neither  will  they  be  utilitarian,  except  that  they  will  mean 
their  learning  to  issue  in  better  living,  in  wiser  political 
judgment  to  face  the  problems  of  their  class  and  of  society. 
This  leads  me  to  a  point  in  which  difficulty  naturally 
arises  in  the  minds  both  of  friends  and  critics.  The  Report 
says  (§90)  "  it  is  imdoubtedly  the  case  that  workpeople 
feel,  and  feel  with  justice,  that  there  are  certain  departments 
of  knowledge  in  which  something  more  than  the  best  academic 
training  is  needed  for  the  attainment  of  comprehensive  and 
impartial  views;  and  that  they  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
suspect  teachers  of  displaying  in  these  subjects  an  unconscious 
class  bias."  It  has  often  been  stated  in  far  sharper  terms 
that  Oxford  cannot  be  trusted  to  teach  history  and  economics, 
and  that  the  teaching  must  be  "  radically  altered."  There 
is  obviously  grave  danger  here  of  class  dictation,  and  inter- 
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ference  with  the  Uberty  of  teaching  and  the  pure  pursuit 
of  truth.  But  the  problem  is  one  which  further  knowledge 
on  both  sides  modifies  considerably.  It  is  best  met  by  the 
frankest  co-operation  between  sincere  men  on  both  sides, 
such  as  the  universities  are  already  accepting,  with  the 
best  results  so  far.  It  is  axiomatic  that  teaching  must 
begin  by  being  inteUigible  (i.  e.  vitally  related  to  the  student's 
experience)  and  must  develop  by  progressive  explanation. 
Most  recent  working  class  education  has  been  ruined  by 
neglect  of  this :  the  new  movement  must  succeed  by  adopting 
it.  In  dealing  with  adults  especially,  this  means  sympathetic 
co-operation.  The  whole  experience  of  the  W.  E.  A.  (a  happy 
comradeship  of  university  and  workshop-^J7?^r/o  cre^ie)  goes  to 
prove  that  the  danger  is  avoided  in  practice.  The  brief  career 
of  the  W.  E.  A.  by  its  provision  of  contact  with  Oxford 
in  summer  meetings  or  tutorial  classes,  has  converted  hundreds 
of  these  dictators  who  (it  must  be  remembered)  know  Oxford 
only  as  a  class  institution.  Nor  must  it  be  thought  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  their  attitude.  An  Oxford  history 
recently  published  groups  together — ^not  only  in  the  casual 
phrase,  but  in  the  fundamental  bias — "  crime,  disease, 
discontent,  and  Radicahsm."  Now  schoolboys,  especially 
of  the  upper  class,  will  of  course  take  this  as  it  is  given  them: 
but  maturer  men,  not  only  of  the  lower  classes,  will  assuredly 
not ;  at  least  in  a  textbook  which  seems  to  bear  the  authority 
of  a  great  miiversity  and  is  not  an  avowed  polemic.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  The  Hightvaij  should  wTite  (Aug.  1909): 
"  what  kind  of  rulers  can  these  boys  be  expected  to  make, 
what  breadth  of  poUtical  view  can  they  be  expected  to  take, 
who  are  thus  fed  in  their  early  years  by  class  bias,  and  whose 
judgement  is  thus  warped  at  the  conunenoement  by  distorted 
history?.  .  .  .  but  in  the  eyes  of  a  workingman  student.  .  .  . 
it  \vill  count  against  Oxford  and  shake  his  growing  faith 
in  her. "  Such  teaching  is  in  fact  proof  of  bad  social  circulation 
and  \\dll  remedy  itself  when  the  circulation  of  the  thought- 
blood  of  the  state  is  healthier.  There  \^'iil  then  be  neither 
abuse  of,   nor  interference  with,   the   liberty  of  teaching. 
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To  quote  TJie  Highway  again  (Nov.  1909) :  "  a  gi-eat  People's 
university  is  indeed  in  the  maturing,  and  the  hope  of  it  Ues  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  direct  fusion  of  Labour  true 
to  itself,  with  the  Universities  true  also  to  their  highest  ideals." 

The  suggestions  of  the  Report  have  been  largely  adopted. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Working  Class  Education  has 
been  appointed,  and  the  plan  of  co-operation  adopted  by 
the  other  universities  in  conference.  The  Inter-University 
Conference  (Oct.  2,  1909) — at  which  every  University  and 
every  University  College  was  represented — was  unanimous  in 
its  approval.  ''  Every  delegate  was  clearly  anxious  that  the 
scheme  of  Tutorial  Classes  in  industrial  centres  should  be 
developed  to  the  utmost  practical  hmits,  and  there  was 
none  but  the  smallest  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  steps 
which  should  be  taken."  {Oxford  Magazine,  Oct.  21,  1909.) 
The  Tutorial  Classes  have  been  successful  far  beyond  expec- 
tation: the  first  year  saw  8  ;  this  year  sees  35,  and  the 
supply  of  teachers  is  already  more  difficult  than  that  of 
students.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  Oxford  Diploma 
in  Economics,  and  a  Diploma  in  Political  Science  has  been 
instituted.  Of  the  first  students  (I  have  not  the  statistics  for 
this  year)  almost  all  were  hand-workers :  they  made  practi- 
cally all  the  attendances  possible :  their  work  won  the  highest 
praise  from  Oxford.  The  classes  have  incidentally  led  to  the 
happiest  relationship  between  students  and  teachers,  and 
have  become  practically  a  true  club,  such  as  those  which  so 
greatly  enrich  the  university  career  of  the  Oxford  man.  In 
three  towns  at  least  this  club  is  settled  in  its  own  premises :  in 
Birmingham  a  place  for  it  is  found  in  the  university  buildings. 

The  other  main  proposals  deal  with  the  entrance  of 
work  people  to  Oxford  itself:  but  as  this  is  not  an  immediate 
contingency,  I  will  leave  it  with  a  few  general  observations. 
First  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  desire — sometimes  bitter 
with  the  sense  of  disinheritance.  Secondly,  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  fear  that  working  men  will  swamp  Oxford — 
the  vast  majority  must  be  extra-mural,  and  the  proportion 
who  can  be  free  to  go  to  Oxford  and  be  good  enough  to  reach 
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her  standards  cannot  be  large.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  proposal 
for  a  Working  Glen's  College,  renewed  in  different  forms 
by  Mr.  Hudson  Shaw  and  by  Lord  Curzon  (it  had  been  sug- 
gested in  1891  by  Messrs.  Mackinder  and  Sadler).  But 
the  Association  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  this  wdll  not 
do.  Oxford  must  not  stoop  to  them;  they  will  rise  to  her 
'  and  she  must  give  her  best.  She  has  little  better 
to  give  than  the  common  life  of  the  college.  Of  course 
there  will  be  difficulties  of  various  kinds  (carefully  considered 
in  the  Report,  and  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in  The  High- 
way, Oct.  1908)  but  these  will  vanish  with  changing  conditions. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Oxford  is  a  most  ''  democratic  " 
society,  where  the  good  fellow  may  on  the  whole  be  sure  of 
good  fellowship.  And  besides,  the  introduction  of  new  types 
of  student  always  makes  at  once  less  and  more  difference 
than  is  anticipated:  it  makes  no  revolution  at  all,  but  a 
deep  and  vital  assimilation.  Very  soon  after  the  coming,  e.g. 
of  the  non-conformists,  of  the  non-coUegiat^s,  of  the  Rhodes 
scholars,  and  the  foreigners  (whose  increase  was  so  striking 
a  feature  of  last  year's  Freshman  Ust) — even  the  most  con- 
servative find  their  misgivings  turn  to  rehef.  So  it  will  be 
when  the  workingmen  come — it  has  proved  so  with  the 
few  who  have  already  entered.  And  the  names  are  both 
many  and  honourable  of  those  Oxford  men  who  rejoice 
to  see  her  spreading  her  sphere  of  influence,  and  drawing 
from  fresh  well-springs  new  sources  of  life.  These  men 
remember  what  Oxford  meant  to  them,  and  live  fives  enriched 
by  the  associations  of  art,  literature,  and  history  in  which 
she  steeped  them.  They  desire  that  no  one  who  has  the 
capacity,  shall  go  poor  of  these  riches.  They  think  it 
a  tragedy  that  any  man  s  hunger  for  the  intellectual  fife, 
or  any  man's  desire  of  "  mastery  for  service "  should  go 
unsatisfied.  They  see  that  if  the  political  problems  of  demo- 
cracy are  to  be  solved,  it  can  not  be  by  the  evil  conjunction 
of  ignorance  and  power. 

''  Ardent  students  must  still  gather  round   teachers   in 
universities,  as  necessary  to-day  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, — 
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more  necessary,  since  it  is  a  larger  and  more  disorganised 
society  which  is  crying  out  for  their  guidance.  England 
has  become  democratic  since  then:  more  men  are  seeking 
the  knowledge  that  leads  to  power,  and  attain  it  through 
other  studies  and  careers  than  did  the  medieval  churchmen. 
But  amid  the  tumult  of  modern  life  we  need  more  than 
ever  the  cloistered  quiet  of  Universities,  where  the  men 
and  women  who  are  making  the  England  of  to-morrow, 
wandering  scholars  like  those  of  old,  with  the  experience 
of  many  cities  and  minds  of  men,  may  meet  to  lay  their 
plans  for  the  regeneration  of  society."  (The  Highway,  Dec, 
1908.) 

In  the  words  of  The  Highway  again:  ''  Plato  said, 
in  his  half  humorous,  half  pathetic,  way,  that  the  world 
would  never  go  straight  till  the  kings  became  philosophers 
or  the  philosophei-s  became  kings.  The  modern  world 
is  faced  with  the  nobler  task  of  making  the  people  both 
kings  and  philosophers:  for  unless  democracy  puts  on  in 
some  measure  the  philosopher,  it  cannot  hope  to  win  or 
retain  its  kingdom." 

J.  A.  Dale 


HIGHER  EDUCATION   IN   FRANCE 

EDUCATION,  like  so  many  other  things  in  France,  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  State.  All  appointments 
to  professorships  in  the  secondary  schools  and  in  the  univer- 
sities are  made  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
is  assisted  by  the  Council  of  PubUc  Instruction.  No  changes 
in  the  curricula  may  be  made  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister,  and  it  is  he  who,  in  the  name  of  the  State  and  on 
the  reconunendation  of  the  University  authorities,  confers 
the  various  academic  degrees. 

^  There  are  about  fifteen  State  Universities  in  France, 
and  several  Cathohc  Universities.  The  degrees  conferred 
by  the  latter  are  not  recognised  by  the  State. 

Before  speaking  of  higher  education  proper,  a  prefatory 
word  should  be  said  about  secondary  education  and  the 
French  baccalaureate — a  degree  which  corresponds  to  the 
Canadian  A. A.,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  goal  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, but  which  requires  preparation  of  a  more  serious  character 
and  represents,  in  reality,  a  standard  considerably  in  advance 
of  that  set  by  our  school-leaving  examinations. 

The  baccalaureate  is  passed  in  two  parts,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  respectively  of  the  ''  lycee  "  or 
"  college  '\^  In  the  first  part  there  are  four  divisions  to 
choose  from:  1. — Latin  and  Greek.  2. — Latin  and  Modem 
Languages.  3. — Latin  and  Sciences.  4. — ^Sciences  and 
Modem   Languages. 

In  the  second  part,  passed  a  year  after  the  first,  there 
are  two  divisions:  1. — Philosophy,  and  the  elements  of  the 
more  important  Sciences,  History  and  Philosophy.  2. — 
Mathematics,  and  the  Sciences,  History,  and  Geography. 

The  work  done  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  quite  extensive — 

1  A  "  lycfe  "  ia  a  secondar>'  school  under  the  direction  of  the  State  ;  a  "  college  " 
is  one  contrc^ed  by  a  muniLipalit}-. 
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considerably  more  so,  for  instance,  than  that  accomplished 
by  our  average  Arts  student  who  drops  his  classics  at  the 
end  of  his  second  year.  In  modern  languages — in  the  teaching 
of  which  the  "  natural  method "  is  now  pretty  generally 
employed  in  the  lower  classes — some  twenty  texts  are  studied, 
with  grammatical  and  literary  commentaries.  In  philosophy, 
the  study  of  certain'^prescribed  texts  is  made  the  *'  point 
de  depart "  for  the  explanation  of  the  main  philosophical 
conceptions,  and  a  general  exposition  of  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  no  female  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools  for  boys.  Also,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  ''  professeur  de  lyc^e  "  or  the  "  professeur  de  college  " 
is  intellectually  superior  to  our  average  schoolmaster. 
The  manner  of  his  appointment,  which  I  shall  explain  later, 
insures  a  certain  mental  standard,  and  a  solid  basis  of  general 
culture.  Moreover,  he  has,  as  a  rule,  fewer  class  hours, 
so  that  he  is  enabled  to  give  serious  preparation  to  his  work. 

Another  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  **  lyc^en  " 
or  '*  coUegien  "  is  obliged  to  work  infinitely  harder  than  our 
schoolboy.  He  has  from  four  to  six  hours  class,  and  from 
five  to  seven  hours  study  daily,  under  surveillance  if  he 
is  a  boarder.  Then,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  lyceen  is  much  more  advanced  than  that 
of  our  sixth-form  boy — at  what  expense  it  is  not  for  me 
here  to  consider.  It  is  in  the  ''  lycee  "  that  the  Frenchman's 
ambitions  first  take  definite  shape,  that  his  intelligence 
becomes  aware  of  itself,  so  to  speak,  and  that  he  forms  his 
first  intellectual  friendships.  In  the  "  lycee  "  the  first  verses 
are  written,  attempts  are  made  at  hterary  publications, 
and  theories  of  art  and  literature  are  ardently  discussed. 
So  it  is  we  find  a  book  hke  Maurice  Barres'  ''  L 'Homme 
Libre "  dedicated  to  "  Quelques  coU^giens  de  Paris  et  de 
la  Province." 

The  candidate  who  has  passed  the  examinations  of 
one  division  in  each  of  the  two  parts  above  mentioned  is 
entitled  to  the  degree  of  "  Bachelier  es  lettres  "or  "  Bachelier 
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^8  sciences  ",  according  to  the  division  he  has  chosen.  The 
degree  is  obtained,  as  a  rule,  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
years  of  age. 

The  bachelor  may  enter  immediately  one  of  the  four 
faculties  of  a  University,  or  he  may  spend  an  extra  period 
of  one,  two,  or  more  years  in  the  "  lycee  "  in  preparation 
for  one  of  the  higher  schools  of  which  I  shall  speak  later. 

The  two  academic  degrees,  properly  so  called,  are  the 
"  Licence  "  and  the  "  Doctorat  ".  The  "  Licence  "  is,  broadly 
speaking,  the  equivalent  of  our  B.A.  The  candidate 
for  the  ''  Licence "  must  have  the  bachelor's  degree,  and 
must  have  been  a  registered  student  of  the  University  for 
at  least  one  academic  year.  He  is  supposed,  of  course, 
to  attend  lectures,  but  great  hberty  is  allowed  him  in  that 
respect,  and  the  French  student  attends  a  considerably 
smaller  number  of  lectures  than  the  Canadian  or  American. 
The  average  student  spends  two  years  in  preparation  for 
the  "  Licence  "  examinations. 

The  candidate  may  choose  one  of  four  divisions  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts:  1. — Philosophy.  2. — History  and  Geo- 
graphy. 3. — Classic  Languages  and  Literatures.  4. — 
Modem  Languages.  All  candidates  are  obhged  to  undergo 
an  examination  in  Latin  sight  translation. 

The  arrangement  of  the  examinations  is  noteworthy. 
There  are  three  or  four  written  examinations,  and  from 
five  to  eight  oral  examinations — the  former  each  of  four 
hours'  dm-ation,  the  latter  of  fifteen  minutes.  The  written 
examinations  consist  of  translation  of  texts  with  commen- 
taries, and  essays  on  a  given  subject,  relating  to  the  works 
previously  prescribed. 

The  ''  Doctorat  es  lettres "  is  usually  obtained  some 
years  after  the  ''  Licence  ".  The  candidate  must  be  "  Ucencie  " 
and  must  present  two  theses.  The  main  thesis — ^which 
almost  invariably  exceeds  three  hundred  printed  octavo 
pages,  the  average  length  being  five  or  six  hundred  pages — 
must  be  written  in  French.  The  minor  theses,  which  had 
formerly  to  be  written  in  Latin,  may  now  be  either  in  French 
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or  in  any  other  language  taught  in  the  Faculty.  The  subject 
and  plan  of  both  theses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty. 

The  theses  are  submitted  in  manuscript  to  the  Dean 
who,  after  having  examined  them  in  conjunction  with  one 
or  more  professors,  passes  them  on  to  the  rector  (principal), 
with  a  report  indicating  the  qualities  and  defects  noted 
therein.  The  rector,  if  he  deems  the  theses  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  grants  permission  to  print  them.  Then  takes 
place  the  "  soutenance  ".  The  candidate  defends  his  theses 
before  a  jury  specially  appointed,  numbering  six  as  a  rule. 

Each  member  of  the  jury  questions  him  on  different 
points  of  the  work,  criticising  certain  opinions  or  calling  into 
question  the  accuracy  of  certain  statements.  The  "  soute- 
nance "  of  each  of  the  two  theses  must  last  at  least  two  hours, 
and  is  open  to  the  public. 

After  the  deliberation  of  the  jury,  the  candidate,  if  he 
be  judged  worthy,  is  admitted  to  this  degree  of  "  Docteur 
es  lettres  "  with  very  honourable  mention,  with  honourable 
mention,  or  with  no  mention.  The  decision  of  the  jury  is 
officially  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  Pubhc  Instruction. 
The  main  thesis  is  generally  a  work  of  some  importance 
and  requires  preparation  of  a  very  serious  character.  It 
represents   several   years   of   literary   labour   and   research. 

The  appointments  to  professorships  in  the  "  lycees " 
are  made  in  the  following  manner  :  Every  year  the  State 
announces  the  number  of  the  posts  that  will  be  vacant  in 
the  various  departments  of  secondary  education.  Those 
desirous  of  obtaining  one  of  the  posts  take  part  in  the  "  con- 
coiu^  d'agr^gation  ",  The  candidate  must  be  a  ''  Ucencie  " 
and  must  be  provided  with  a  "  Dipldme  d 'Etudes  superieures  ". 
To  obtain  this  diploma,  at  least  one  year's  study  is  necessary 
after  the  "  Licence  ". 

The  requirements  for  the  ''  Diplome  d 'Etudes  superieures 
des  langues  classiques "  (leading  to  the  ^'  agr^gation  des 
lettres  ")  are  as  follows:  1. — ^Thorough  study  of  three  texts, — 
Greek,  Latin  and  French, — chosen  by  the  candidate  and 
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approved  by  the  Faculty.  This  study  is  in  preparation 
for  two  texts:  a. — The  composition  of  a  "  memoire  "  (varying 
in  length  from  eighty  to  two  or  three  hundred  pages)  on 
a  question  connected  with  one  of  the  three  t^xts.  Discussion 
of  this  ''  memoire  "  (a  ceremony  similar  to  the  "  soutenance 
de  these  ")•  b. — Thorough  (oral)  explanation,  grammatical 
and  hterary,  of  a  passage  from  each  of  the  three  texts.  2. — 
Interrogation  on  a  subject  chosen  by  the  candidate  from 
among  the  different  departments  of  philolog\\  Diplomas  are 
granted  also  in  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  History 
and  Geography,  and  Modem  Languages. 

The  progranune  of  studies  preparatory  to  the  competitive 
examinations  for  the  '*  agregation  "  held  in  July  and  August 
are  published  in  August  of  the  preceding  year,  so  that  at 
least  one  year's  study  is  required  after  the  diploma  is  obtained. 
Of  course,  since  the  number  of  candidates  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  vacant  posts — sometimes  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  one — the  majority  are  obhged  to  go  up  two  or  three 
times,   and   some   are  never  successful. 

During  the  year  of  preparation  the  candidate  is  obhged 
to  attend  a  certain  number  of  lectures  on  pedagogy,  and 
to  teach  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  "  lycee  ".  If  he 
is  at  a  University  centre  he  attends  whatever  lectures  have 
bearing   on   his   programme. 

There  are  eight "  agregations  " :  1  .—Philosophy.  2. — His- 
tory and  Geography.  3. — Letters  (French,  Latin  and  Greek 
Literature).  4. — Grammar  (French,  Latin  and  Greek,  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Philosophy  and  Grammar). 
5. — Modem  Languages  (one  only  is  chosen).  6. — Mathe- 
matics.    7. — Physical    Sciences.    8. — Natural  Sciences. 

The  written  examinations  are  similar  to  those  for  the 
Licence  ",  except  that  the  time  allowed  for  the  essay  is 
seven  hours.  In  the  oral  part,  besides  explanations  of  texts, 
the  candidate  is  obhged  to  give  a  lecture  on  a  subject  chosen 
from  the  programme,  after  five  hours  preparation  under 
surveillance.     He  is  given  a  subject,  and  then  is  led  off  to 
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a  private  room  by  an  attendant.  He  is  not  allowed  to  have 
any  notes  with  him,  but  may  call  for  whatever  books  he 
desires.    The  lecture  is  supposed  to  last  forty-five  minutes. 

In  the  case  of  a  modem  language,  the  candidate  has 
to  give  two  lectures,  under  similar  conditions — one  in  French, 
and  one  in  the  modem  language  he  has  chosen. 

The  candidates  who  are  "  agreg^s  "  are  assured  of  posts 
in  some  "  lycee  "  or  *'  college  ".  They  are  gradually  promoted 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  classes,  from  the  smaller  to 
the  larger  schools,  and  the  more  fortunate  are  appointed 
later  on  to  professorships  in  one  of  the  universities.  For 
this  latter  appointment  the  degree  of  "  Docteur  es  lettres  " 
is  required. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  education  in  France  is  the 
number  of  higher  schools.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  essentially 
technical  schools,  of  which  the  following  is  a  partial  list: 
Saint  Cyr  (military),  I'Ecole  Sup^rieure  de  Guerre,  TEcole 
Navale,  I'Ecole  des  Mines,  TEcole  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es, 
TEcole  Forestiere,  ITnstitut  Agronomique,  TEcole  des  Arts 
et  Metiers. 

The  oldest  of  these  institutions  is  the  "  College  de 
France  ",  founded  in  1530  by  Francis  I,  and  destined  to  teach 
subjects  not  in  the  curriculum  of  the  University.  Lectures 
are  now  delivered  on  various  subjects,  literary,  historical,  and 
scientific,  by  a  staff  of  remarkable  ability,  numbering  such 
men  as  Bergson,  Bedier,  Abel  Lefranc.  When  a  vacancy 
in  the  staff  occurs  it  is  filled  by  a  vote  of  the  remaining 
professors. 

No  degree  is  granted.  The  public  is  admitted  without  any 
restriction  whatever,  so  that  the  audiences  in  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  the  "  College  de  France  "  are  extremely  heterogeneous 
— the  regular  students,  as  we  understand  the  term,  forming 
a  comparatively  small  portion.  Not  only  are  there  represent- 
atives of  the  various  races  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia, 
as  in  the  Sorbonne,  the  name  given  to  the  building  in  which 
are  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  the  Faculty  of  Science  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  but  also  of  almost  every  class  of  society. 
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It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  several  automobiles  waiting 
at  the  gate  for  the  fine  ladies,  clothed  luxuriously  and  after 
the  latest  fashion,  who  wish  to  hear  Bergson's  latest  theory, 
or  what  the  Abbe  Loisy  has  to  say  about  certain  dogmas 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Beside  these  may  be  seen  a  female 
votary  of  letters,  careless  of  attire,  and  even,  perhaps,  of  clean- 
hness,  her  tattered  leather  ''  ser\dette  "  cranamed  with  notes 
and  books  of  every  description.  The  same  contrast  is  to  be 
remarked  in  the  male  portion  of  the  audiences.  Important 
looking  gentlemen  in  silk  hats  and  frock-coats,  whose  be- 
ribboned  button  holes  betoken  public  recognition  of  their 
services,  seat  themselves  beside  less  fortunate  "  habitues  " 
scantily  clad  and  of  humble  mien.  Especially  noticeable 
is  an  old  "  intellectuel  "  who  has  for  years  been  a  frequenter 
of  the  "  College  de  France  "  and  the  "  Ecole  des  Hautes 
Etudes  ".  He  wanders  from  lecture-room  to  lecture-room, 
equally  interested  apparently,  in  classical  archaeology^  and 
the  "  chansons  de  geste  ".  When  he  has  absorbed  his  fill  of 
learning  for  the  day,  he  repairs  to  a  neighbouring  cafe  and 
holds  forth  to  anyone  who  happens  to  be  present  on  the 
comparative  inferiority  of  the  present  generation  in  intel- 
lectual matters,  with  the  inevitable  refrain  of,  ^'  II  n'en  etait 
pas  ainsi  de  mon  temps." 

The  '*  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  "  is  an  institution  of 
a  special  character,  resembhng  somewhat  the  German  semin- 
aries. It  is  in  the  building  of  the  Sorbonne,  but  is  not  directly 
connected  with  it.  The  programme  of  courses  is  almost 
as  varied  as  that  of  the  College  de  France,  and  the  staff  also 
is  composed  of  well-known  men — Paul  Passy,  Brerard, 
Lefranc,  etc.  The  students  take  an  active  part,  give  lectures 
and  coHMnent  on  texts  under  the  personal  guidance  of  the 
professors.  The  work  done,  generally  of  a  high  order,  is 
frequently  pubHshed.  Admission  to  the  courses  is  free, 
students  being  required  simply  to  give  evidence  of  their 
capability  to  follow  the  work,  and  to  do  their  share  of  it. 

The  ''  Ecole  Polytechnique  "  was  founded  in  1794  under 
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the  name  of  the  "  Ecole  centrale  des  Travaux  Publics ". 
It  is  a  State  institution,  and  the  entrance  examinations  are 
competitive.  The  students  remain  three  years  in  residence, 
and  after  graduation  obtain  positions  in  the  government 
factories  or  railways,  in  private  companies,  or  else  enter 
the  army  as  artillery  officers.  Tuition,  lodging,  etc.,  are 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

Entrance  to  the  '*  Ecole  des  Chartes  "  is  also  obtained 
through  competitive  examinations,  about  twenty  students 
being  received  each  year.  This  institution  was  founded  in 
1821  for  the  furtherance  of  the  study  of  national  antiquities. 
The  course  comprises  three  years.  Lectures  are  delivered 
on  paleography  and  kindred  subjects.  The  graduates  of 
this  school  usually  take  positions  as  librarians,  keepers  of 
archives,  or  curators  of  museums. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  higher  schools 
is  the  "'  Ecole  Normale  Superieure ".  It  was  founded  in 
1794,  for  the  purpose  of  training  professors  for  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  University.  At  that  date  it  had  on  its  staff 
such  famous  scientists  and  hterary  men  as  Laplace,  Lagrange, 
Monge,  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  Laharpe,  etc.  In  more 
recent  times  it  has  been  the  scene  of  the  early  work  of  Pasteur, 
Taine,  and  many  other  weU-known  figures  of  the  intellectual 
world.    The  present  director  is  M.   Lavisee,  the  historian. 

About  thirty  Arts  and  twenty  Science  men  are  admitted 
each  year,  by  competitive  examinations.  The  examinations 
extend  over  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  the  successful 
candidates  may  be  considered  to  have  already  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  culture,  and — ^what  is  almost  as  important — a  know- 
ledge of  how  to  work.  They  have  almost  all  spent  one  or 
more  years  of  preparation  in  the  "  post-graduate  "  class 
of  the  "  lycee  ",  called  the  "  cagne  ",  where  they  are  subjected 
to  a  severe  but  most  effective  training. 

The  students  of  this  school,  unhke  those  of  the  schools 
mentioned  above,  must  attend  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  pass  the  examinations  of  the  University.  They  remain 
three  years  in  residence,  and  go  up  for  the  "  Licence  ",  the 
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*'  Dipldme  d  etudes  superieures  "  and  the  "  Agregation  ", 
while  at  the  school. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  quietest  streets  of  the  Latin  Quarter, 
surrounded  by  a  pleasant  garden  and  enclosing  a  large  back 
courtyard,  this  rambling  old  stone  building  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  in  France  to  the  colleges  of  the  two  great 
Enghsh  Universities.  There  is  an  analogy  also  in  the  spirit 
of  the  institution.  It  is  at  the  "  Eeole  Normale  "  especially 
that  knowledge  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  atmosphere  and  traditions  of  the  place  which 
helps  to  form  the  "  lettr^  "  and  the  "  savant  ".  The  mutual 
"contact  of  what  may  be  called  picked  men  in  the  different 
departments  of  learning  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  one 
can  hardly  spend  three  years  in  such  company  without 
receiving  a  strong  intellectual  impetus  and  being  considerably 
broadened  in  one's  views. 

There  is  a  marked  "  esprit  de  corps  "  in  the  school,  and 
the  "  Normahens  '\  not  without  reason,  consider  themselves 
on  a  different  plane  from  the  ordinary  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Indeed  it  might  be  said  that  the  ''  Normaliens  "  form, 
as  it  were,  an  aristocracy  of  intellect.  This  fact  has  been 
recognised  by  those  in  charge  of  educational  matters,  and 
the  general  democratic  trend  of  affairs  in  France  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Institution.  Up 
to  some  twenty  years  ago  the  students  attended  only  the 
lectures  dehvered  in  the  school  by  its  own  staff.  Then 
the  greater  part  of  these  lectures  were  suppressed,  and  the 
students  were  obliged  to  attend  a  certain  number  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Finally,  in  1906,  the  remaining  courses  at  the 
school  were  suppressed,  and  now  the  '^  Normahens  "  attend 
the  same  lectures  as  the  "  Sorbonnards  ". 

The  ^'  Ecole  des  Sciences  Pohtiques  "  is  an  "  ecole  hbre  ", 
that  is,  not  under  the  control  of  the  State.  The  council  of 
direction  is  composed  of  such  men  as  Anatole  Leroy-Beauheu, 
Prince  Arenberg,  Comte  L.  de  Segur.  On  the  staff  are  various 
well-known  diplomatic  men.  University  professors,  bankers, 
and  so   forth.     The   regular   course   comprises   three  years. 
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but  partial  courses  may  be  taken.  The  programme  of  studies 
includes  political  economy,  economics,  diplomatic  history, 
and  other  subjects  of  like  nature. 

The  "  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Sociales  "  is  an  institution 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character.  It  contains  four  divisions: 
1.  The  school  of  Ethics,  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  2. 
The  school  of  social  studies.  3.  The  school  of  Art.  4.  The 
school  of  journalism.  In  the  school  of  Art  (divided  into  three 
sections  :  plastic  art,  music,  and  literature,)  the  musical 
and  the  Uterary  movements  of  the  day  are  reviewed  and 
commented  upon  weekly. 

There  is  also  an  "  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales  vivantes  ", 
and  at  Rome  and  Athens  are  schools  for  the  advanced  study 
of  classical  archaeology.  Appointments  to  these  two  latter 
institutions  are  made  by  the  State. 

Mention  should  be  made,  too,  of  the  '^  Institution  Thiers  ". 
It  is  a  private  foundation,  destined  to  facilitate  matters 
for  a  certain  number  of  men  doing  higher  intellectual  work, 
such  as  the  preparation  of  a  doctor's  thesis.  No  courses 
are  given:  it  is  simply  a  place  of  residence,  and  those  who 
are  admitted  receive  a  scholarship  which  frees  them  from 
pecuniary  cares.  Only  a  few  men  are  accepted  each  year. 
AppUcation  is  made  to  the  directors  with  an  outUne  of  the 
work  in  view. 

A  word  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  status  of  women 
in  higher  education.  They  are  admitted  into  the  Universities 
under  the  same  conditions  as  men.  They  are  not,  of  course, 
received  into  all  the  special  schools  I  have  mentioned,  but 
there  is,  at  Sevres,  an  "  Ecole  Normale  Superieure "  for 
women.  The  entrance  examinations  are  competitive. 
For  the  "  agregation  "  women  undergo  the  same  tests  as 
men,  a  sufficient  number  being  received  each  year  to 
fill  the  vacant  posts  in  the  secondary  schools  for  girls. 

To  the  Canadian  University  man  examining  the  French 
system,  several  points  are  particularly  striking.  The  first 
is  the  different  character  of  the  examinations,  representing 
to  some  extent  different  methods  of  teaching.     It  will  have 
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been  noticed — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts — 
what  importance  is  given  to  the  literary  part  of  the  work. 
Instead  of  having  four  or  five  definite  questions  to  answer, 
the  student  is  given  a  subject  for  an  essay,  a  subject  connected, 
of  course,  with  the  texts  on  the  year's  programme,  and 
three  or  four  hours  to  WTite  it  in.  Then,  in  the  examinations 
on  certain  texts,  the  translation  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  grammatical  and  hterary  conmientary,  which  is  worth 
a  high  percentage  of  the  total  marks.  Thus  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  "get  up  "  a  certain  number  of  facts;  the  student  must 
have  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  subject,  must  be  able 
to  express  his  thoughts  in  good  Uterary  form,  and  thoroughly 
grasp  and  explain  those  of  his  author. 

He  has  been  prepared  for  this  in  his  earlier  work.  From 
the  beginning  of  secondary  education  great  attention  is 
devoted  to  Hterary  training.  Compositions  of  different 
natures  are  frequently  assigned,  and  in  the  study  of  texts, 
French  as  well  as  foreign,  ideas  and  literary  canons  are 
discussed,  with  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  professor  to 
develop  the  pupil's  originality  and  critical  faculties.  Then, 
in  the  University  the  student  is  supposed  to  take  an  active 
part  in  many  of  the  courses.  He  gives  lectures  or  explains 
texts,  his  work  being  criticised  by  the  professor.  A  large 
number  of  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  "  explication  des 
textes  ",  and  fewer  courses  are  deUvered  on  the  history  of 
Uterature  as  such. 

Again,  oral  examinations  play  a  very  important  part. 
They  are  indeed  the  finals,  the  WTitten  examinations  forming, 
as  it  were,  an  eUminating  process.  Only  those  who  pass 
the  written  are  allowed  to  go  up  for  the  oral. 

Another  noteworthy  difference  is  the  Uberty  allowed 
to  the  student.  He  must  register  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  and  is  supposed  to  attend  a  certain  minimum  of  lectures. 
No  supervision  is  exercised  in  that  respect,  however,  so  that 
he  goes  to  no  more  lectures  than  he  pleases. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  spite  of  this  comparative 
freedom,  the  average  French  student,  at  least  in  the  Faculty 
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of  Arts  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  reads  more  than  the 
average  Canadian  or  American  undergraduate.  With  the 
exception  of  a  certain  class  of  law  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
of  medical  students,  almost  all  French  students  go  to  the 
University   chiefly  to  learn  something. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  explained  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
fact  that  education  in  France  is  essentially  democratic  in 
organisation  and  spirit.  The  way  is  made  comparatively 
easy  for  the  poor  man's  son  who  evinces  an  inteUigence 
above  the  average.  Scholarships  are  offered  in  the  primary 
schools  which  are  free  for  the  "  lycees  "  and  "  colleges  ", 
and  then,  besides  the  admission  to  the  higher  schools,  there 
are  scholarships  offered  to  bachelors  desiring  to  go  forward 
to  the  "  Licence  ".  The  "  licencie  ",  in  turn,  who  is  in  straitened 
circumstances,  may  obtain  a  minor  position  in  a  school 
while   preparing  for  the   "  agregation ". 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the  same  element  of 
young  men  who  go  to  the  University  because  it  is  ''  the  thing 
to  do  "  or  because  they  think  it  affords  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  amusement.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  French  Univer- 
sity, as  such,  does  not  afford  any  opportunities  for  amusement, 
nor  even  for  social  intercourse  among  the  students.  There 
are  no  fraternities,  no  debating  societies,  no  University 
union.  University  sports  are  unknown,  and  for  that  reason, 
as  well  as  because  all  the  Universities,  omitting  the  Cathohc 
Institutions,  are  simply  different  parts  of  one  State  system, 
and  have,  so  to  speak,  no  individual  existence,  there  is  no 
University  spirit. 

O.  S.  Tyndale 
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1  HAPPENED  the  other  day  to  meet  one  of  those'^blameless 
Scotchmen  who  seem  to  carry  about  with  them,  wherever 
they  wander,  an  encasing  atmosphere  of  good  words  and 
good  works,  that  ought,  one  would  suppose,  to  breathe  a 
kindly  influence  and  yet  somehow  or  other  generally  contrives 
to  exasperate  and  ruffle  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  made 
conscious  of  it.  The  gentleman  in  question  came  from 
the  chief  stronghold  of  his  fraternity  and  bore  upon  him 
the  marks  distinctive  of  that  branch  or  scion  of  the  order 
which  flourishes  in  the  shadow  of  Arthur's  Seat.  I  had 
myself  at  one  time  been  driven  by  the  awkward  casualties 
of  the  world  into  that  city  of  righteousness:  I  had  passed 
several  thousands  of  days  in  the  courts  of  its  rulers — not 
without  a  lively  sympathy  in  the  Psahnist's  preference  for 
the  unit — and  had  grown  familiar  with  their  ways.  The 
memory'  of  those  past  years  was  revived  in  me,  and  as  I 
mused  upon  the  experiences  they  had  brought  with  them, 
I  was  led  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  the  godly  citizens 
among  whom  my  lot  had  been  cast  should  seem  to  me  so 
much  less  admirable  than  their  prototypes  of  two  or  three 
generations  ago.  And  so  I  found  myself  attempting  to  recon- 
struct in  my  own  mind  the  character  and  spirit  of  that  by- 
gone age  and  to  compare  it  with  the  present.  I  recalled  the 
tales  told  me  long  since  by  those  who  had  themselves  made 
part  of  that  vanished  Hfe,  and  I  jotted  down  such  points  as 
appeared  to  me  significant  or  interesting.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  the  sketch  which  has  resulted  from  that  attempt  is  in 
the  least  adequate;  it  is  fragmentary,  casual,  and  waj'ward. 
But,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  derived  from  trustworthy  sources, 
and  perhaps  it  may  indicate  and  partially  explain  some  of 
the  principal  differences  between  the  modem  Presbyterians 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  ancestors  from  whom  they  have  been 
evolved. 
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The  family  from  whose  chronicles  I  have  drawn  my 
facts  and  illustrations  flourished  some  eighty  years  ago: 
it  was  that  of  my  grandmother,  and  I  think  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  fairly  typical  example  of  the  simple  Scotch  household 
of  the  time.  My  grandmother  herself  was  characteristically 
Scotch  and  to  the  end  of  her  days  spoke  nothing  but  the 
genuine  vernacular — that  racy  and  expressive  idiom  which 
was  peculiar  to  the  Scotch  gentle  folks  of  older  days  and 
the  almost  total  disappearance  of  which  one  notes  regretfully. 
She  hved  in  straitened  circumstances,  but  in  the  Edinburgh 
of  that  age  worldly  wealth  had  not  erected  its  barriers  to 
any  formidable  height  and  a  man's  sterling  virtues,  or  what 
were  then  regarded  as  such,  were  more  efficacious  than 
his  coimters  in  admitting  him  to  the  best  society  of  the  city. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  her  friends  and  acquaintances  were 
drawn  from  all  ranks  and  orders,  and  though  the  accepted 
Bocial  distinctions  between  the  gentry  and  the  lower  classes 
were  scrupulously  observed,  I  do  not  fancy  that  this  often 
precluded  a  friendly  intercourse  between  them.  The  spirit 
of  independence  does  not  invariably  insist  upon  an  assump- 
tion of  equal  rights. 

The  rules  of  the  household  were  plain  and  hard,  and 
rigidly  enforced.  Complaints  were  never  allowed  and  I 
scarcely  imagine  that  it  ever  occurred  to  anyone  to  make 
them;  certainly  by  those  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  years 
of  discretion  no  remonstrance  against  the  established  order 
of  things  was  ever  dreamt  of.  There  was  indeed  no  sense  of 
grievance  or  ill-usage  in  the  matter,  for  the  head  of  the  family 
was  subject  and  obedient  to  the  law  no  less  than  the  meanest 
of  its  retainers,  and  the  recognition  that  our  betters 
are  bearing  our  woes  will,  as  Edgar  discovered,  generally 
keep  us  from  feeling  intolerably  injured.  Each  day,  each 
hour  of  the  day,  was  regulated  by  its  duties  as  punctiliously 
and  austerely  as  the  observance  of  a  Jewish  ceremonial, 
and  the  reflection  suggested  to  Mrs.  Todgers  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Moddle  that  "  he  might  do  well  to  benefit  by  Lord  Nel- 
son's great  signal  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,"  was  constantly 
before  the  minds  of  one  and  all  and  was  rarely  disregarded. 
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The  morning  opened  as  a  matter  of  course  with  prayer. 
Private  devotions  were  followed  by  the  family  matins  which 
were  attended  by  the  entire  household,  including  the  domestics 
and  the  babe  in  arms.  A  seemly  behaviour  was  demanded 
even  from  that  small  worshipper,  and  he  was  not  suffered, 
as  I  have  knowTi  him  to  be  in  these  degenerate  days,  to  lift 
up  his  voice  in  anger  or  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  Lord. 
The  usual  course  of  the  proceedings  was  to  read  one  of  the 
metrical  Psalms  and  a  chapter  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
to  conclude  with  an  extempore  prayer,  for  however  much 
the  Scotch  may  be  considered  as  lacking  in  the  gifts  of 
fortune,  proficiency  in  that  latter  exercise  seems  always  to 
have  come  to  them  by  nature.  Thereafter,  as  prehminary 
to  breakfast,  a  sober  grace  was  said  by  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold and  not,  as  is  so  common  in  more  modem  times,  by 
one  of  its  youthful  members.  This  is  a  point  worth  noting, 
for  the  custom  of  assigning  such  devotional  offices  to  a  child, 
attractive  as  it  may  be  in  theory,  too  often  leads  in  practice 
to  a  self-consciousness  and  self-importance  that  are  singularly 
displeasing  and  irreverent.  But  on  the  children  of  that 
age  self-effacement  and  submission  were  inculcated  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  there  was  no  idea  of  letting  the  develop- 
ment of  their  young  personalities  have  free  play,  at  whatever 
cost  to  the  comfort  of  their  elders.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  latter  adopted  their  system  of  education  from  any  selfish 
considerations;  they  acted  according  to  their  con\dctions 
and  would  have  been  honestly  horrified  at  freedoms  in  which 
our  present  day  youths  are  commonly  indulged;  and  though 
I  -mil  not  uphold  their  ancient  disciphne  as  altogether  to 
be  imitated,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  a  small  infusion 
of  it  into  modern  methods  might  be  wholesome  and  tonic 
both  for  child  and  parent.  However  that  may  be,  the  children 
of  whom  I  was  talking  were  sufficiently  unobtrusive  ;  at 
meals  they  were  not  permitted  to  speak  until  they  were 
spoken  to,  and  they  ate  what  was  set  before  them  whether 
they  found  it  palatable  or  not.    I  recall  a  fittle  anecdote 
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told  me  in  illustration  of  this  latter  point  by  my  mother. 
She  had  gone  from  Scotland,  while  still  in  her  girlhood,  to 
act  as  governess  in  an  Irish  family,  and  it  so  happened  that 
one  day  at  dinner,  when  the  fish  was  being  helped,  one  of 
the  children  remarked:  ''  I  don't  want  any  fish,  thank  you." 
The  words  struck  her  with  an  amazement  of  which  the  im- 
pression remained  with  her  to  the  end  of  her  days.  Such 
audacity  had  never  been  even  remotely  conceived  of  by 
her,  and  she  gazed  from  one  head  of  the  table  to  the  other, 
half  expecting  the  thunderbolt  of  retribution. 

Similarly  there  was  no  thought  of  providing  amusements 
for  angel  infancy.  When  breakfast  was  over  and  the  older 
children  had  dispersed  to  school,  the  smaller  ones  were  left 
entirely  to  their  own  resources,  the  one  thing  clearly  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds  being  that  they  must  be  quiet  and 
on  no  account  give  any  sort  of  trouble.  In  all  probability 
they  were  at  least  as  contented  thus  as  their  modern  repre- 
sentatives are  with  their  superfluity  of  toys  and  multiplicity 
of  occupations.  They  could,  like  Ruskin  in  his  early  days, 
study  the  patterns  of  the  wall  paper  and  the  carpet,  or, 
as  they  grew  in  wisdom,  they  could  exercise  what  art  faculty 
they  might  possess  in  carving  little  images  from  fruit-rind  or  in 
threading  bunches  of  fine  beads  into  rings,  bracelets,  brooches, 
and  other  lady  trifles  of  the  sort.  The  latter  talent  was  one  in 
which  many  of  them  attained  a  remarkable  skill  and  I  have 
seen  examples  of  their  handiwork,  the  design  and  deUcacy  of 
which  were  very  charming.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  our  Kin- 
dergarten methods  in  this,  no  doubt,  only  they  were  then  ap- 
plied by  nature  and  in  consequence,  perhaps,  were  more  eflfica- 
cious  than  in  their  modern  form.  So,  too,  the  elder  boys,  in 
the  general  dearth  of  sports  and  pastimes,  would  be  Ukelier 
than  they  are  now-a-days  to  exercise  their  powers  of  observation 
on  the  common  things  that  lay  round  them.  I  cannot  tell 
if  they  were  eager  to  impart  the  random  truths  thus  harvested 
by  their  eyes,  but  I  know  that  many  of  them,  in  the  rambles 
and  holiday  excursions  to  which  they  were  addicted,  acquired 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  natural  history  in  its  various 
branches. 
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In  these  latter  diversions  the  girls  of  the  family  rarely 
took  any  part.  The  principal  occupation  of  their  lives  was 
needlework,  and  instruction  in  that  art  was  commenced  at  a 
very  eariy  age.  The  small  "  goldilocks  "  of  six  years  old  would 
sit  and  sew  her  fine  seam — though  I  question  if  the  appro- 
priate cushion  was  provided — and  would  perfect  her  dexterity 
by  the  elaboration  of  a  la>vn  night  cap, — ^a  performance 
which  requires  for  its  adequate  accomplishment  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  varied  intricacies  of  the  craft.  It  is  difficult  to 
realise  the  extent  to  which  the  women  of  those  days  passed 
their  lives  in  pMng  their  needle  and  thread.  All  the  napery 
of  the  household  was  sewn  by  hand,  the  personal  Unen, 
shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs  of  the  men,  and  various  other  articles 
being  stitched  with  an  exquisite  neatness  which  the  machine 
can  hardly  rival.  Athena  was  honoured  then  as  the  patroness 
of  house^iferj'  more  heartily  than  as  the  goddess  of  pure 
wisdom,  and  compared  with  this  branch  of  education  the 
more  strictly  academical  instruction  received  by  the  girls 
at  school  took  a  subordinate  place.  It  is  significant  that 
the  two  things  in  which  they  were  disciplined  equally  at 
home  and  at  school  were  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  needlework — unless,  indeed,  we  should  add  to  these 
the  acquisition  of  a  correct  deportment  and  seemly  manners. 
Children  were  subject  to  very  rigid  rules  of  decorum  in 
those  times:  on  entering  a  room,  for  instance,  where  their 
elders  were  present,  they  were  always  expected  to  make 
a  bow  or  a  curtsy  and  to  offer  a  deferential  greeting;  they 
saluted  their  parents  with  a  "  Good-day,  Mamma,"  *'  Good- 
day,  Papa," — or  in  the  more  formal  households,  "  Good-day, 
Ma'am,"  "  Good-day,  Sir," — and  the  observance  of  ceremony 
was  enforced  in  various  small  matters:  to  take  a  single 
example,  they  were  never  allowed,  either  in  summer  or  winter, 
to  come  upon  the  hearth-rug,  which  was  looked  upon  as  ground 
sacred  to  the  grown-ups.  Indeed  the  whole  duty  of  the 
child  was  pretty  well  summed  up  by  a  small  urchin  I  have 
been  told  of,  who  on  being  asked  one  day  what  he  had 
done  at  school,  virtuously  replied: — "  I  said  my  psalm  and  I 
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makit  my  boo."  If  one  thinks  of  the  children  depicted 
in  Miss  Austen's  novels,  one  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  much  greater  indulgence  in  such  matters  was  granted 
them  in  England  than  in   Scotland. 

To  return  to  the  school  curriculum  of  the  maidens,  I 
am  not  sure,  on  thinking  things  over,  that  its  range  was 
so  limited  after  all.  They  certainly  were  not,  as  happens 
in  some  of  our  present  Academies  for  young  ladies,  put  to 
all,  and  more  than  all,  the  learnings  that  their  time  could 
make  them  the  receivers  of,  but  they  were  at  least  thoroughly 
grounded  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  writing,  and  also 
in  history  and  geography,  as  these  subjects  were  understood 
by  the  "  pre-scientific  "  school.  Drawing — also  according  to 
old  style — ^was  commonly  included  among  the  domestic 
accomplishments,  and  probably  the  majority  of  her  Scotch 
sisters  could  have  competed  with  Rosie  Mackenzie  in  the 
execution  of  their  five  pieces  of  music. 

The  system  of  education,  thus  roughly  indicated,  had 
had  something  to  recommend  it.  It  taught  thoroughly 
what  it  did  teach  and  impressed  upon  its  pupils  habits  of 
accurate  and  deliberate  thinking.  It  was  rare  to  meet  with 
a  gentlewoman  of  the  old  regime  who  could  not  express 
herself  fluently  and  forcibly  upon  any  subject  about  which 
she  was  minded  to  converse,  and  though  one  might  not 
always  subscribe  very  heartily  to  her  opinions,  one  had  at 
least  to  acknowledge  that  they  possessed  a  measure  of  logic 
and  consistency  and  had  not  been  collected  quite  at  random. 
Moreover  the  school  discipline  seems  to  have  inspired  many 
of  the  pupils  with  a  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  such 
as  is  seldom  observable  in  our  less  serious  and  more  utilitarian 
age.  They  could  not,  indeed,  very  easily  neglect  their 
mundane  affairs  and  hve,  like  Prospero,  all  dedicated  to 
closeness  and  the  bettering  of  their  minds;  occupation  with 
books  was  very  generally  regarded  by  the  notable  housewives 
of  those  days  as  a  shameful  waste  of  time  for  the  girl  who 
had  left  school,  and  so  they  were  often  able  to  indulge  in 
study  only  at  odd  moments  and  by  stealth,  but  perhaps- 
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there  was  as  much  profit  and  satisfaction  to  be  found  upon 
such  prohibited  paths  to  self-improvement  as  there  is  upon 
our  smoother  thoroughfares  to  culture.  A  course  of  lessons 
in  ItaUan  or  singing  was  regarded  by  them  much  as  an  enter- 
tainment or  a  personal  adornment  might  be  by  a  girl  of  the 
present  generation,  and  they  would  gather  their  savings 
that  they  might  afford  themselves  such  a  treat. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
practice  of  wearing  ornaments  or  finery  of  any  description 
was  virtually  non-existent  amongst  the  old-fashioned  chil- 
dren. I  remember  my  mother  telling  me  how  on  one  occasion 
the  appearance  of  a  fellow-scholar  with  a  tortoise-shell  comb 
in  her  hair  was  to  her  like  the  opening  up  of  a  new  kingdom. 
She  came  home  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  with  per- 
haps some  budding  hope  in  her  child's  mind  she  described  the 
thing  of  beauty  to  her  mother.  My  grandmother's  dry  com- 
ment was  merely,  "  It's  what's  inside  the  head  interests  me,. 
Jessie,  not  what's  outside  of  it." 

This  somewhat  inhuman  scorn  of  gauds  was  matched 
by  the  general  plainness  and  simphcity  of  apparel.  The 
ladies'  gowns  were  almost  always  made  at  home  under  the 
supervision  of  a  sempstress  who  came  to  the  house  and  gave 
her  services  at  a  charge  of  one  and  sixpence  a  day.  AU  the 
competent  needlewomen  of  the  family  w^ere  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  these  dressmaking  operations,  one  of  them 
being  generally  told  off  to  read  aloud  while  the  others  phed 
their  task;  and  if  things  went  reasonably  well — I  am  aware 
that  I  report  things  almost  past  belief — a  single  day  sufficed 
for  the  completion  of  a  gown.  It  may  be  worth  adding  that 
when  the  particular  dressmaker  whom  I  have  in  my  mind  rose 
in  the  world  and  prospered,  she  set  up  business  on  her  own 
account  and  her  charge  for  the  creation  of  such  a  garment 
thereupon  mounted  to  three  and  sixpence.  Her  motto  in 
fife  must,  I  fancy,  have  been  "  Excelsior,"  but  she  seems  to 
have  made  a  better  end  than  Longfellow's  aspiring  youth, 
for  she  ultimately  scaled  the  dizzy  pinnacle  of  a  guinea 
a  gown.  This  final  stage  marks,  I  presume,  the  advent 
of  a  laxer  and  more  luxurious  era. 
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The  dresses  for  every  day  wear  were,  of  course,  made  of 
some  plain  and  serviceable  stuff;  the  silk  gown  which  was 
affected  by  the  ladies  of  that  period  for  their  more  serious 
decking,  as  Emilia  might  say,  was  another  matter  altogether, 
although  it  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  ordinary  habit 
either  in  design  or  elaboration.  It  was  expected  to  do  duty 
for  a  score  of  years  more  or  less,  and  thus  the  serious  and 
great  business  of  choosing  the  material  for  it  was  on  no  account 
to  be  scanted  and  generally  meant  a  strenuous  afternoon's 
work.  The  intending  purchaser  repaired,  not  unattended, 
to  the  premises  of  a  reputable  old-established  firm — still 
in  existence,  I  may  add,  and  still  famous  foi  its  Lyons  silks — 
and  examined  the  various  pieces  with  sober  deliberation, 
for  there  was  no  undue  hurry  and  the  services  of  the  salesman 
were  ungrudgingly  bestowed;  indeed  the  complaisance  of 
the  trades-people  went  so  far  as  to  provide  a  dish  of  tea  for 
the  refreshment  of  their  customers  on  these  occasions;  and 
so  eventually  the  election  would  be  made.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  what  was  really  regarded  as  of  prime  importance 
in  this  transaction  was  to  secure  a  sound  and  durable  material ; 
economy  had  a  more  potent  voice  in  the  matter  than  vanity, 
and  the  thought  of  presenting  a  handsome  appearance  was 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  satisfaction  of  driving 
a  good,  honest   bargain. 

The  mention  of  tea  reminds  me  that  I  have  said  nothing 
on  the  important  and  perennially  interesting  subject  of  eating 
and  drinking,  in  which,  if  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek's  philosophy  would  have  approved,  the 
Ufe  of  those  days  did  yet  in  some  considerable  measure  consist. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  food  was  very  homely  and 
that  there  was  little  variety  in  it.  In  winter,  indeed,  there 
was  not  much  opportunity  of  procuring  fresh  food  of  any 
kind,  and  it  was  usual  for  a  family  to  provision  itself  by  laying 
in  a  cask  of  pickled  herring,  a  side  or  two  of  salted  meat, 
a  keg  of  powdered  butter,  and  a  supply  of  pickled  vegetables. 
In  summer  provisions  were  obtained  at  the  markets.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  generally  visited  them  in  person,  ac- 
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companied  by  her  maid  who  carried  a  large  basket  in  which 
to  receive  the  purchases.  It  must  be  remembered  that  shop- 
ping in  those  days  was  comphcated  by  the  absence  of  errand 
boys,  deUvery-vans,  and  similar  easements,  and  that  heavy 
articles  had  to  be  conveyed  home  by  one's  own  retainer 
or  by  a  hired  porter. 

At  breakfast,  which  was  ordinarily  an  early  meal,  porridge 
was  the  chief,  and  in  the  case  of  the  children,  the  only  diet. 
The  latter,  before  their  subsequent  departure  for  school, 
were  given  a  penny  apiece  to  provide  them  with  what 
aUment  they  might  elect  to  purchase  for  their  midday  meal; 
it  usually  took  the  form  of  newly  baked  rolls  which  were  sent 
up  hot,  on  a  tray,  from  some  neighbouring  baker's.  Rasp- 
berry tarts,  gingerbread  nuts,  and  the  various  other  delicacies 
of  the  conventional  tuckshop  were,  so  far  as  I  know,  very 
Uttle  in  evidence.  Dinner  took  place  at  four  o'clock  and 
consisted  almost  invariably  of  two  courses — soup  (Scotch 
broth,  pea-soup,  cock-a-leekie,  or  some  such  nutritious  com- 
poimd)  and  meat.  Sheep's  head  was  a  favourite  dish,  as 
might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  Carlyle's  eulogium  of  it. 
Salt  fish  took  the  place  of  butcher's  meat  once  a  week — on 
Fridays.  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  was  any  thought 
of  penitential  discipline  in  this  arrangement,  and  certainly 
the  choice  of  the  day  was  not  due  to  any  papistical  tendencies 
but  merely  to  the  force  of  tradition.  Fresh  fish  was  also 
acceptable  on  occasion  and  I  have  an  idea  that  an  entire 
cod  could  be  bought  for  sixpence  if  the  Maggie  Mucklebackits 
were  not  demanding  exceptionally  exorbitant  prices.  Fish- 
shops,  it  should  be  said,  were  at  that  date  non-existent 
in  Edinburgh,  so  that  the  careful  housewife  had  herself  to 
repair,  or  send  a  deputy,  to  the  fish-market  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Pudding  found  no  part  of  the  regular  dinner 
and  only  appeared  on  state  occasions  or  when  \dsitors  were 
present.  This  was  surely  a  fault,  as  EUa  would  have  said,  and 
one  can  only  hope  that,  like  other  pleasures,  when  it  seldom 
came  it  wished  for  came. 

The  only  other  meal  of  the  day  was  tea,  which  followed 
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at  no  great  interval  after  dinner,  the  usual  hour  being  six 
o'clock.  Bread  and  butter,  cut  in  piles,  furnished  forth 
the  solid  part  of  the  feast;  if  a  guest  of  honour  happened 
to  be  present,  jam  might  be  added.  The  butter  was  of 
two  kinds — fresh  and  ''powdered,"  z.^.,  sprinkled  with  salt, 
the  former  being  for  the  palate  of  the  grown-ups,  the  latter 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  children.  Cake  was  seldom 
seen,  if  I  may  judge  from  another  childish  memory  of  my 
mother  who  recalled  how  a  present  of  sponge-cakes  was  made 
her  while  she  was  suffering  from  some  illness  or  other,  and 
with  what  a  mingled  sense  of  disappointment  and  astonish- 
ment she  found  herself  unable  to  relish  the  pleasant  viands 
and  had  to  console  herself  by  observing  how  heartily  they 
were  appreciated  by  her  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  perhaps 
superfluous  to  mention  that  tea  itself  was  something  of  a 
luxury  in  those  days.  Its  quality,  however,  was  good;  that 
used  by  the  family  when  alone  cost  six  shillings  a  pound,  and 
the  superior  brand,  reserved  for  company,  nine  shillings. 

Probably  the  nearest  approach  to  a  spirit  of  cheerful- 
ness and  conviviality  in  connexion  with  creature  comforts 
was  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  toddy  at  nine  o'clock. 
Scotch  drink  has  always  been  acknowledged  as  potent  in 
dismissing  rigour  to  bed,  and  the  little  ceremonial  which 
accompanied  its  administration  on  these  occasions  spread 
an  agreeable  and  unaccustomed  atmosphere  of  sociability. 
A  tray  was  brought  in  with  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  a  decanter 
of  whisky,  lemons  and  sugar,  and  toddy-rummers,  i.e.,  a  sort 
of  tumblers  mounted  on  stalks.  The  head  of  the  house  would 
then  compound  the  beverage  and  ladle  it  out  into  these 
vessels ;  ladies  received  their  modest  allowance  at  two  removes 
from  the  fountain-head,  for  they  were  provided  with  glasses 
of  a  smaller  size  into  which  it  was  ladled  from  the  rummers. 

But  in  spite  of  such  mild  festivities  as  this  the  grave 
livers  of  Scotland  certainly  inclined  for  the  most  part  to 
lean  and  sallow  abstinence;  indeed  the  ideal  of  comfort, 
so  universal  in  modern  times,  hardly  existed  then  either 
for  master  or  for  man.     The  domestics  of  that  age,  in  par- 
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ticular,  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  looked 
upon  as  pampered.  They  wound  up  their  days  with  toil 
and  nights  with  sleep,  and  the  labour  with  which  they  followed 
the  ever-running  year  could  hardly  be  called  profitable  from 
the  merely  worldly  point  of  view.  The  ordinary  wages  of  a 
servant  in  such  a  household  as  that  which  I  have  in  my  mind 
were  six  pounds  a  year,  and  out  of  this  sum  she  was  expected, 
and  generally  managed,  to  pay  for  her  pew-rent  and  provide 
herself  with  a  black  silk  gOTMi  in  which  to  go  to  church  on 
Sunday.  On  ordinary  days  she  dressed  in  print-stuffs  of 
strong  and  lasting  quality  (two  of  the  favourite  prints  were, 
I  beheve,  the  so-called  "  hail  stone  drop,"  a  dark  blue  cotton 
with  a  white  spot,  and  the  galatea  stripe,  also  in  blue  and 
white),  and  she  also  wore  a  big  white  cap  to  cover  her  hair, 
but  of  course  the  latter  article  was  bare  of  any  kind  of  orna- 
ment except  the  frill.  She  was  not  ashamed  of  her  calling 
in  those  days  and  carried  its  insignia  serenely,  if  not  with 
pride. 

The  servant  nearly  always  stayed  in  her  place  for  a 
considerable  time:  she  was  thought  to  be  a  flighty  lass  who 
did  not  make  out  more  than  her  year,  and  for  six  months 
at  least  she  was  fast  bound,  as  the  term  of  her  hiring — she 
was  "  harled,"  i.e.,  definitely  engaged  by  her  employer  with 
a  shilling  of  earnest  money — ^was  for  that  period.  Her  work 
lasted  all  day  long  and  every  day  and  was  often  extremely 
arduous,  especially  when  a  washing  was  toward,  as  generally 
happened  once  a  week.  On  such  occasions  she  frequently 
had  to  rouse  from  her  pallet  long  before  the  low-roosted 
lark  (there  are  authentic  tales  of  mistresses  who  routed 
up  their  sluggard  maids  at  two  o'clock  of  the  morning), 
to  fetch  water  in  tubs  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  to  wash  the 
whole  of  the  family  linen,  and  have  it  ready  before  breakfast 
time  to  be  carried  out  for  bleaching  to  the  Calton  Hill.  This 
latter  process  required  some  Uttle  time  and  no  doubt  afforded 
the  one  breathing-space  in  her  toilsome  day,  for,  the  Calton 
Hill  being  the  regular  bleaching  ground  of  the  city,  the  water 
nymphs  would  congregate  there  in  force,  and  so  rare  and 
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excellent  an  opportunity  of  gossiping  was  not  likely  to  be 
wasted. 

These  hard-wrought  damsels,  it  will  be  seen,  had  no 
superfluous  leisure,  and  if  Lamb's  contention  be  just,  that  the 
only  true  time  is  that  which  a  man  can  properly  call  his  own 
and  which  he  has  all  to  himself,  they  must  be  said  to  have 
passed  nearly  the  whole  of  their  days  in  a  shadowy  and  alien 
existence.  If  ever  by  any  chance  a  servant's  regular  and 
prescribed  tasks  were  overtaken,  she  was  expected  to 
apply  herself  forthwith  to  what  was  known  as  a  "  tak-up  ", 
i.e.,  a  piece  of  knitting  which  might  be  worked  at  in  odd 
moments.  Among  the  manifold  duties  demanded  of  her  was 
that  of  helping  in  doing  the  household  mending,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  houses  where  a  spirit  of  concession  and 
liberality  prevailed,  she  was  granted  one  evening  in  the  week 
on  which  she  might  do  her  own  and  also,  if  so  she  pleased, 
might  speed  her  needle  in  the  interests  of  a  more  or  less 
problematic  wedding  outfit,  for  nearly  every  right-minded 
girl  was  eager  to  fill  her  "  kisf — the  large  wooden  box  which 
held  all  her  worldly  possessions — with  a  store  of  good  solid 
clothing  against  her  prospective  marriage  day. 

The  treatment  to  which  these  dependents  were  subject, 
harsh  as  it  may  sound,  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been 
accepted  by  all  parties  as  entirely  fit  and  proper,  and  the 
constant  service  of  that  antique  world  was  frequently  inspired 
by  a  real  affection  for  those  in  authority  over  it.  The  do- 
mestics felt  that  they  belonged,  in  a  sense,  to  the  family  and 
they  took  a  keen  personal  interest  in  all  its  affairs.  A  wedding 
or  a  festival,  a  mourning  or  a  funeral — and  very  particularly 
the  latter  ceremony — would  exhibit  this  sentiment  at  its 
best.  Thus  I  recollect  my  mother's  telling  me  that  when  her 
uncle  died  and  she  had  to  settle  his  affairs,  she  suggested  to 
a  maid  who  had  been  in  his  service  for  several  years  and 
who  had  quite  recently  lost  her  own  mother,  that  a  sum 
of  money  might  in  this  instance  be  more  acceptable  than 
the  customary  suits  of  solemn  black  which  were  ordinarily 
presented  to  the  domestics  on  such  occasions.     "  What!  " 
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exclaimed  the  distressed  damsel,  deeply  hurt  at  the  proposal, 
*'  think  you  that  I  wouldna  wear  a  new  suit  of  black  for  my 
ain  master?  " 

The  respect  paid  to  death  was  indeed  a  prime  character- 
istic of  the  race.  They  took  a  sombre  joy  in  the  manifest- 
ations of  mortahty  and  found  a  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
m  entering  the  house  of  mourning.  Indeed  their  whole 
philosophy  was  in  accord  with  that  grave  mood  which 
discovers  a  curious  satisfaction  ia  contemplatiug  the  passing 
of  all  human  acti\'ities  and  emotions.  The  thoughts  that 
bulked  most  prominently  in  their  minds  were  of  death  and 
the  preparation  for  death;  hfe,  as  George  Herbert  puts  it, 
was  a  business,  not  good  cheer;  and  its  end,  in  the  meta- 
physical no  less  than  ia  the  hteral  sense  of  the  word,  was 
death.  The  subdual  of  their  natural  and  cheerful  instincts 
and  impulses  was  constantly  before  them  and  found  its 
culmination  in  the  Sunday,  round  which  the  planetary  week- 
days revolved,  each  more  or  less  affected  by  its  relative  dis- 
tance from  the  central  orb.  I  am  afraid  this  illustration  is 
hardly  apt,  for  the  gloom  of  the  Sabbath  was,  in  Ruskin's 
phrase,  both  prospective  and  retrospective,  but  we  may  let  that 
pass.  In  any  case  the  airs  of  Paradise  that  fanned  the  house 
upon  that  day  were  mostly  of  a  withering  description.  In 
the  particular  family  whose  ways  I  am  recording,  the  general 
severity  was  at  least  so  far  mitigated  that  it  was  not  held 
necessary  to  keep  the  blinds  down  all  day  long,  but  during 
the  earher  hours  a  rigorous  silence  was  imposed  on  aU  the 
inmates  and  on  communion  Sunday  the  elders  took  no  food 
till  after  the  church  service.  Thus  even  at  its  best  the  Sabbath 
exacted  a  suflSciently  stringent  discipline.  Breakfast  was 
disposed  of  earher  than  usual,  that  the  family  might  repair 
betimes  to  church,  for  the  sermons  of  that  age,  as  everyone 
knows,  were  of  the  story-without-an-end  order  and  cut  a 
monstrous  cantle  out  of  the  morning.  At  the  conclusion 
of  service  the  worshippers  hastened  homewards  for  the  mid- 
day meal — it  consisted,  in  this  household,  merely  of  soup  and 
bread,  and  the  maid-servant  used  to  shp  out  of  church  "a 
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few  minutes  before  the  rest  of  the  family  that  she  might 
be  in  time  to  heat  the  former  article  against  their  arrival; 
in  most  households,  however,  cold  meats  only  were  provided 
on  the  Sabbath,  so  that  no  cooking  might  be  required.  Any 
stray  minister  or  missionary  who  might  be  in  want  of  a 
bite  and  a  sup  would  be  invited  to  partake  of  this  brief 
repast;  brief  it  had  to  be,  for  Sunday  School  followed  im- 
mediately after  it  and  the  children  and  their  pastor  had 
to  speed  churchwards  once  again.  My  grandmother  used 
to  tell  a  story  of  an  old  minister  who  frequently  used  to  honour 
their  table  in  this  fashion,  and  when  he  had  snatched  his 
last  hasty  mouthful  and  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  join 
his  scholars,  his  words  of  leave-taking  invariably  were: — 
"Aweel,  Mrs.  Wulson,  I  maun  awa  to  my  brute  beasts." 

Nor  had  the  elders  much  more  leisure,  for  they  were  due 
to  attend  the  afternoon  service  which  succeeded  the  Sabbath 
School  without  interval.  The  first  break  in  the  austerities  of 
the  day  came  with  the  return  of  the  family  to  tea ;  this  was, 
for  the  younger  children  at  least,  an  unusually  festive  occasion, 
for  in  the  absence  of  the  maid  servant,  who  had  her  brief 
weekly  outing  on  that  afternoon,  they  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  kitchen  and  participate  in  the  preparations  for 
the  meal.  I  do  not  know  if  the  custom  was  exceptional, 
but  for  the  Sabbath  tea  my  grandmother  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  pancakes,  and  that  operation  together  with  the 
prospect  of  its  agreeable  results  diffused  a  spirit  almost  of 
hilarity  over  that  fugitive  hour.  It  did  not  last  long, 
for  when  tea  was  over  and  the  tea  plates  had  been  washed 
(by  the  way,  it  should  be  noted  as  a  curious  anomaly  of  logic 
that  whereas  the  breakfast  and  teaplates  were  washed  and 
put  by,  the  dinner  plates  were  stacked  up  and  left  uncleaned 
until  the  morrow,)  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to 
serious  reading,  the  selection  of  books  being  limited,  in  the 
case  of  the  children,  to  the  Bible  and  Bunyan.  An  endeavour 
to  discover  the  name  of  David's  mother  in  the  pages  of  the 
former  afforded,  I  believe,  the  only  lawful  excitement  of 
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the  evening,  but  I  have  never  heard  that  she  was  successfully 
run  to  earth. 

So  the  Sabbath  came  to  an  end  and  before  them  lay  the 
prospect  of  another  week  of  imbroken  routine.  There  was 
no  thought  of  grumbUng  at  such  a  state  of  things,  no  idea 
that  recreation  and  enjoyment  might  be  desirable.  HoUdays, 
in  the  modem  conception  of  the  word,  were  virtually  unknown. 
New  Year's  day  with  Hogmanay  formed  the  one  festival  of 
the  year,  for  Christmas  Day  and  Easter  Day  were  almost 
imiversally  ignored,  as  savouring  of  Popery.  No  one  dreamt 
of  taking  week-end  trips  or  of  renting  apartments  in  the 
country  and  moving  there  en  famille  for  the  summer  vacations. 
The  only  times  when  such  migrations  were  justified  were 
when  one  was  invited  to  pass  a  few  days — or  more  likely 
a  few  weeks,  for  there  was  still  a  fine  sohdity  about  the  old- 
fashioned  hospitality — ^with  a  friend.  For  the  rest,  why 
should  one  gad  about  and  take  up  with  idle  toys?  One 
lived  in  the  fairest  of  God's  cities  and  in  any  case  one  had 
enough  to  do  in  walking  according  to  the  law  and  keeping 
one's  conscience  unspotted. 

I  think  that  the  predominant  quaUty  of  natures  formed 
by  such  a  system  of  Ufe  as  I  have  attempted  to  indicate, 
was  fortitude.  The  modem  Athens  might  for  a  considerable 
period  of  its  history  have  been  no  less  aptly  termed  the 
modem  Sparta.  The  power  of  endurance  displayed  not  only 
by  the  hardier  citizens  but  by  deUcate  women  and  children 
was  very  remarkable;  they  regulated  their  actions  by  a 
constant  sense  of  duty  and  made  no  complaints,  and  thus 
gradually  lost  the  desire  for  complaining.  Nor  did  they 
look  upon  such  an  attitude  as  particularly  meritorious; 
rather  it  was  felt  to  be  something  disgraceful  that  one  should 
acknowledge,  far  less  succumb  to,  pain.  I  recall  a  story 
told  of  a  lady  who,  in  the  days  before  anaesthetics  had  been 
discovered,  bore  the  pangs  of  a  long  and  excruciating  operation 
without  either  word  or  moan,  only  breaking  silence  at  the 
end  to  say  to  the  surgeon  quite  calmly  and  pleasantly — 
'*  Thank  you  very  much."    So,  too,  the  children  were  expected 
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to  bear  their  woes  silently.  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say 
that,  though  sick  with  headache,  it  never  would  have  occurred 
to  her  to  mention  the  fact.  So  long  as  she  could  keep  her  feet, 
her  plain  duty  was  to  go  about  her  business  as  best  she  could 
and  not  to  trouble  grown-up  people  unnecessarily  with 
her  passing  aches  and  pains.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
view  of  sickness  and  suffering  was  not  altogether  ahen  to 
that  advocated  in  our  days  by  the  Christian  Scientists,  but 
of  course  the  standpoint  was  entirely  different,  for  the  Scotch 
were  emphatic  in  their  assertion  as  to  the  reality  of  such 
evils. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  prime  virtue  of  fortitude  is  Ukely 
to  comprise  within  itself  a  number  of  admirable  secondary 
quaUties.  The  creatures  of  that  brave  old  world  were  for 
the  most  part  patient,  frugal,  temperate,  and  industrious; 
they  were,  up  to  a  certain  point,  perfectly  sincere,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  they  were  httle  given  to  introspection.  Their 
early  schooling  in  obedience  and  the  consequent  acquisition 
of  an  extraordinary  self-control  probably  saved  them  from 
that  infirmity  with  its  heritage  of  dusty  answers,  dejection, 
and  shattered  nerves — the  evils  that  so  often,  in  this  strange 
disease  of  modem  Hfe,  follow  us  disquietly  to  our  graves. 
The  malady  of  "  nerves  "  was  indeed  not  altogether  unknown 
even  then,  but  I  fancy  it  was  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of 
scepticism;  I  have  heard  of  one  worthy  gentlewoman  who 
expressed  her  opinion  on  that  subject.  "  When  I  hear 
of  a  girl  with  nerves,"  said  she,  "  I  just  think  it's  a  way  of 
saying  that  she  has  a  bad  temper!  " 

Perhaps  as  a  corollary  to  this  habit  of  refraining  from  too 
curious  an  enquiry  into  the  state,  or  rather  the  processes, 
of  one's  soul,  the  spirit  of  interference  was  much  less  rife 
then  than  it  is  now-a-days.  Those  stern  companions  felt,  I 
suppose,  that  everyone  must  work  out  his  own  salvation 
or  perdition  in  his  own  fashion,  and  that  they  were  not 
justified  in  attempting  actively  and  directly  to  influence 
another's  course.  Perhaps,  too,  they  may  have  perceived 
how  futile  such  interference  generally  proves  to  be.     But 
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indeed  they  always  avoided,  or  at  least  disguised,  any  strong 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  others,  and  such  praise  or 
censure  as  they  vouchsafed  to  offer  was  expressed  with 
the  utmost  restraint.  Natures  so  markedly  independent 
as  theirs  are  so  little  claimative  of  mimdane  refreshments 
on  their  journey  through  Ufe — the  claims  that  they  did 
make  were  upon  the  world  to  come — ^were  not  likely  to  be 
effusive  in  their  ways. 

It  will  be  noted  that  nearly  all  the  virtues  instanced 
are  of  what  may  be  called  the  passive  order.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  system  did  not  foster  the  active  virtues  to 
any  conspicuous  extent;  sympathy,  charity,  loving-kindness, 
generosity  in  its  wider  significance,  were  not  greatly  in 
evidence.  The  natural  impulses  were  looked  upon  with 
distrust  and  disapprobation  and  were  kept  under  as  far 
as  might  be.  Those  stem  moralists  doubtless  held  with 
lago  that  our  bodies  are  gardens  to  the  which  om-  wills  are 
gardeners,  and  perhaps  they  were  thus  vehement  in  their 
weeding  because  they  were  conscious  in  themselves  of  a 
strongly  passionate  substratum  in  which  the  nettles  were 
very  ready  to  thrive;  and  indeed,  for  that  matter,  their 
wielding  of  the  pitchfork  was  not  by  any  means  invariably 
efficacious.  The  drawback  to  any  such  severely  repressive 
poUcy  is  that  it  is  apt  to  kill  the  pleasant  spontaneities  of  Ufe. 
In  their  intercourse  not  only  with  the  world  but  with  their 
nearest  and  dearest  they  affected  a  cold  formahty  of  manner 
which  must  at  times,  I  fancy,  have  choked  the  affection 
it  was  intended  to  cover.  It  is  all  very  well  to  maintain 
that  only  the  angels  may  safely  be  familiar,  but  the  ramparts 
of  reserve  are  surely  raised  too  high  when  wife  and  husband 
accost  each  other  with  a  ''  Sir ''  and  "  Madam,"  and  any  de- 
monstration of  tenderness  towards  one's  offspring  is  felt  to 
be  a  weakness.  This  spirit  of  reserve  may  perhaps  account 
to  some  extent  for  what  was  a  noticeable  characteristic  of 
the  time — a  strong  predilection  for  domestic  pets,  on  whom 
some  portion  of  otherwise  pent  up  emotion  might  be  lavished. 
Not  that  these  pets  were  regarded  with  any  of  the  unwhole- 
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somely  sentimental  fondness  or  yet  with  the  ostentation 
and  pride,  or  rather  vanity,  in  their  singularities,  which 
are  common  enough  in  this  drossy  age;  the  creature  was 
looked  upon  as  a  companion,  not  as  a  toy,  and  was  treated 
most  kindly  and  affectionately  but  without  any  undue  in- 
dulgence. Probably  Scott's  attitude  to  his  dogs  was  not 
unlike  that  of  very  many  of  his  countrymen;  one  remembers 
how  he  wrote  of  them  in  his  diary  when  the  shock  of  his 
misfortune  was  fresh  upon  him:  "  My  dogs  will  wait  for 
me  in  vain.  It  is  foolish,  but  the  thoughts  of  parting  from 
these  dumb  creatures  have  moved  me  more  than  any  painful 
reflections  I  have  put  down." 

There  was  of  course  little  scope  in  these  lives  for  the 
development  of  what  would  now-a-days  be  called  the  aesthetic 
sense.  An  appreciation  of  the  sound  and  solid  qualities 
of  things  and  an  absence  of  affectation  generally  saved  them 
from  exhibitions  of  really  bad  taste,  but  the  lack  of  beauty 
in  their  surroundings  does  not  seem  to  have  been  painfully 
felt,  though  one  artistic  soul  is  said  to  have  taken  his  place 
at  the  breakfast  table  sighing  because  the  one  beautiful 
object  upon  it  was  the  harmless,  necessary  egg.  This  defi- 
ciency of  imaginative  perception  is  apparent  in  a  quahty 
which  they  undoubtedly  did  possess  in  a  considerable  degree — 
their  humour.  A  strong  sense  of  humour  can  hardly  be 
denied  them,  though  it  was  restricted,  I  think,  within  narrow 
limits  and  was  singularly  devoid  of  all  endearing  attributes. 
They  had  a  genuine,  though  for  the  most  part  a  grim  and 
somewhat  savage  enjoyment  in  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  certain 
things — mainly  those  in  which  they  were  pre-eminently 
interested,  such  as  death  and  religion,  for  they  were  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  jesting  on  these  sacred  subjects — a  sufficient 
proof,  if  any  were  required,  that  their  convictions  thereon  were 
sincere  and  firmly  based.  But  their  humour  was  rarely  lighted 
up  by  any  gleam  of  imagination,  and  indeed  that  quality 
formed  but  a  small  portion  of  their  mental  equipment  gener- 
ally. One  of  their  most  marked  characteristics  was  a  love  of 
reasoning  and  logical  deduction  which  led  them  successfully 
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up  to  a  certain  point,  but  failed  to  help  them  further.  I  fancy 
that  many  of  them  showed  possibilities  in  youth  which 
somehow  were  not  very  adequately  reahsed  in  later  Hfe; 
their  ideas  soon  became  fixed  and  took  on  a  tinge  of  obstinacy 
and  unadapt ability.  This  tendency  may  be  seen  in  what 
was  one  of  their  notable  virtues — their  economy.  They 
perceived  that  it  was  an  excellent  thing  to  be  thrifty,  but 
could  seldom  comprehend  that  an  uncalculating  hberahty 
might  on  occasion  be  one  of  the  things  that  are  more  excellent 
still.  Not  that  they  can  fairly  be  called  mean  or  ungenerous; 
they  were  eminently  just  and  scrupulous  in  all  their  dealings 
and  they  could  not  infrequently  be  exceedingly  hberal  in 
an  impersonal  and  unimpulsive  fashion.  But  any  abandon 
in  such  matters  was  certainly  regarded  with  disapproval; 
extravagance  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  deadly  sins  and 
even  when  a  slight  concession  to  it  was  felt  to  be  inevitable, 
it  was  generally  accompanied  with  remorse.  I  recall  a 
story  told  of  an  old  lady  of  the  time  who  was  giving  a  tea- 
party;  the  first  arrival  found  her  seated  upright  on  the 
sofa,  shaking  her  head  mournfully  and  fanning  a  flushed 
face.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Macdonald,"  said  the  guest,  "  I  fear  you 
have  given  yourself  far  too  much  trouble  on  our  account." 
"  It's  no  the  trouble  I  mind,  Mrs.  Grant,"  said  her  hostess, 
"it's   the   expense." 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  spirit  there  went  a  strong  dislike 
to  receiving  favours  from  anyone  or  to  feeling  one's  self  imder 
any  sense  of  obligation.  If  any  such  debts  were  incurred, 
they  had  to  be  cancelled  as  soon  as  might  be  by  the  return 
of  a  hteral  equivalent,  for  the  imaginative  element  that  enters 
into  such  transactions  was,  here  again,  but  dimly  apprehended. 
I  have  been  told  that  during  the  last  illness  of  a  friend,  my 
grandmother  and  her  household  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
dainties  in  the  shape  of  fruit  and  cake  to  tempt  the  invahd. 
She  died,  and  some  time  had  passed  when  one  day  her  old 
mother  appeared,  covered  basket  on  arm.  ''  This,"  she 
said,   presenting  the   basket  to   my  grandmother  with  an 
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air  of  ruthless  determination,  "  This,  I  think,  is  about  the 
value  of  what  you  brought  my  daughter!" 

This  last  anecdote  indicates  the  somewhat  ungracious 
aspect  of  their  nature.  It  must  be  admitted,  I  am  afraid,  that 
the  desire  to  please  was  httle  cultivated  by  them  and  that 
they  were  not  richly  endowed  with  the  precious  and  indefin- 
able gifts  of  charm  and  tact.  They  did  not  attempt  to 
understand  or  make  allowance  for  a  point  of  view  different 
from  their  own,  and  even  that  engaging  form  of  vanity 
which  inspires  the  wish  to  produce  a  favourable  impression 
on  others  had  small  power  over  them.  Personal  vanity, 
too,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  was  certainly  not  one 
of  their  weaknesses.  Pride  they  did  possess,  but  it  was  con- 
centrated as  a  rule  upon  the  family  as  a  whole  rather  than 
upon  the  unit,  for  the  spirit  of  individualism  was  still  latent. 
Thus  a  misdemeanour  or  error  on  the  part  of  any  member 
of  the  family  was  taken  to  heart  by  all  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  personal  disgrace.  They  preserved  a  dignified  reticence 
upon  their  private  affairs  and  were  very  loyal  to  their  race; 
the  agreeable  pastime  of  divulging  family  broils  and  raihng 
at  one's  kinsmen,  in  which  some  moderns  find  so  constant 
and  intense  a  satisfaction,  was  unknown  to  them.  There 
was  a  decency  to  be  observed  in  these  matters  as  in  all  others. 

This  in  fact  was  the  first  and  the  last  rule  of  their  lives ;  and 
lives  conformed  to  such  a  rule  do  unquestionably  possess  a  cer- 
tain dignity  and  inspire  a  certain  admiration,  though  one  may 
perhaps  shrink  from  the  thought  of  what  it  must  have  meant 
to  share  them.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  achieve  sincerity 
and  consistency,  and  that  much  those  old  inhabitants  of 
the  Gorgon  city  do  seem  to  have  done.  They  were  able 
to  realise  their  ideal  with  a  large  measure  of  success  simply 
because  the  ideal  was  a  Umited  one.  If  not  conspicuously 
happy  they  were  at  least  neither  acutely  unhappy  nor  yet 
bored.  That  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight  did  not  touch 
them,  and  however  conscious  they  might  be  of  their  own  recti- 
tude, they  managed  at  any  rate  to  escape  self-consciousness 
and  its  attendant  pains.    They  had  not,  I  fear,  the  one  thing 
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to  which  all  others  are  added,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  regard 
them  with  any  ardent  sympathy  or  affection,  but  at  the 
same  time  one  cannot  help  regretting  the  decline  and 
decay  of  their  astringent  virtues  among  the  ranks  of  their 
more  conciliatory  descendants.  There  are  incompatibles  in 
morahty  no  less  than  in  chemistry  and  the  attempt  to  mingle 
them  is  not  to  be  conMnended.  This,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  is  the  error  into  which  these  later  generations 
have  fallen. 

F.  C.  Nicholson 


THE   EYE 

Thou  silent  speaker  of  the  soul's  deep  thought, 

Thou  voiceless  herald  of  the  heart's  intent, 
No  golden  tongue  howe'er  so  eloquent 

So  much  of  Man's  true  self  to  light  hath  brought 
As  thy  quick  glance  with  changing  passions  fraught : 
Dread  hate,  fair  love,  impatience,  sweet  content. 
Forbearance  long,  hot  anger  quickly  spent, 
Conunand,  defiance,  wrong,  forgiveness  sought. 

But  ah  !  another  power  to  thee  is  given. 

The  sweetest  gift  of  wisest  love  divine : 
The  myriad  beauties  of  God's  earth  and  heaven 

Thou  canst  drink  in  like  draughts  of  quick'ning  wine. 
Ah,  lonely  he  who,  shut  in  endless  night. 
Knows  not  the  rapture  of  that  glorious  sight. 

S.  C.  Swift 


GEORGE  MEREDITH'S  WOMEN 

SOME  time  ago  I  heard  a  person  ask  with  what  seemed 
to  me  a  certain  impatience, — as  if  he  had  asked  several 
times  before  without  receiving  any  definite  answer, — ^Who 
are  the  favourite  authors  of  women,  and  what  is  it  that 
attracts  women  to  them? 

I  was  at  that  time  already  struggling  to  get  down 
some  impressions  of  Meredith  and  his  work  as  a  whole, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  for  me  a  hope- 
less task.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  George  Meredith  is  one 
of  those  writers  who  can  be  only  appraised  by  a  critic 
as  intellectual  as  himself;  only  really  understood  by  one 
who  has  had  an  equal  experience  of  life.  Yet  my  feeling 
of  personal  affection  both  for  the  man  and  his  work — 
shared  I  believe  by  many  other  women — made  me  loth 
to  lay  aside  the  subject  altogether;  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  make  some  effort 
to  consider  the  two  questions  I  have  mentioned, — Who  are 
the  favourite  authors  of  women  and  what  is  it  that  attracts 
women  to  them?  taking  Meredith  as  a  starting  point  for 
their  consideration. 

Meredith  from  a  woman's  point  of  view  seems  to  me 
a  natural  enough  starting  point,  answering  as  I  think  he 
does  to  Swinburne's  description  of  the  great  imaginative 
writers.  Such  a  writer  partakes,  as  Swinburne  has  it,  both 
of  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  character,  is  able  to  enter 
at  will  into  the  kingdoms  of  the  man  and  of  the  woman: 
view,  that  is,  the  great  facts  of  life  intellectually  and  emotion- 
ally,— think  hke  a  man  and  feel  like  a  woman. 

Any  work  of  art,  whether  it  be  literature,  or  music,  or 
pictures,  or  architecture,  or  anyiihing  else,  needs,  as  we  all 
know,  two  minds  before  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  real  exist- 
ence— the  minds  of  the  creator  and  of  the  percipient.  According 
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to  Swinburne  the  works  of  the  greatest  imaginative  writers 
need  three.  For  he  contends  that  a  man  alone  or  a  woman 
alone  sees  such  work  only  partially,  in  a  glass  darkly,  and  that 
a  combination  of  the  two  minds  is  needed  to  come  face  to  face 
with  the  significance  of  the  whole. 

George  Meredith  possesses,  I  think,  the  singular  inter- 
minghng  of  sheer  intellectual  force  together  with  the  emotional 
understanding  of  humanity  and  its  frailties,  which  Swinburne 
declares  to  be  the  hall-mark  of  the  greatest:  this  it  is  that 
makes  it  possible  to  approach  his  work  from  two  entirely 
different  standpoints;  to  set  aside  as  for  the  moment  non- 
existent, his  more  evident  leaning  towards  what  is  complex 
and  intellectual,  to  dwell  on  the  simple,  natural  side  of  his 
work,  his  sympathy  with  nature,  his  love  for,  and  understand- 
ing of,  the  world  of  beasts,  and  most  especially  that  purely 
human,  intuitive  side  of  him  which  made  him  above  all 
things  the  friend  and  portrayer  of  women.  By  considering 
this  aspect  of  his  work  alone,  by  taking  the  women  of  his 
books  into  our  consideration,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  light 
upon  some  fragments  of  an  answer  to  our  questions ;  or  at  any 
rate  some  suggestion  as  to  why  he  is  one  of  the  favourite 
authors  of  women. 

I  have  run  on  with  any  random  thought  that  came 
uppermost  in  my  mind  on  the  subject,  ''  speaking,"  as  Mrs. 
Micawber  says,  "  necessarily  as  a  female  ".  I  have  attempted 
no  new  suggestions,  remembering  that  platitudes  can  be 
of  intense  interest  if  they  only  approach  our  own  case,  and 
feeling  comfortably  certain  that  both  Meredith  and  the 
preferences  of  women  are  robust  enough  and  secure  enough 
to  stand  any  involuntary  misrepresentations  of  mine. 

The  vast  tract  of  Meredith's  intellectual  knowledge 
I  have  thus  of  course  left  absolutely  unexplored.  We  all 
know  that  his  acquaintance  with  literature,  classical  and 
modem,  was  both  wide  and  deep ;  that  pohtics  and  statesman- 
ship attracted  him  irresistibly,  for  the  bent  of  his  mind 
was  historical;  that  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  both 
men  and  women,  or  as  we  elect  to  call  it  psychology,  must 
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have  been  his  birthright;  that  he  had  some  understanding 
of  the  plastic  arts ;  and  that  music  was  his  adored  recreation. 

The  fact  that  all  this  knowledge  did  not  mummify  Mere- 
dith into  either  a  scholar  or  a  specialist,  may  be  one  bond 
between  him  and  womankind.  Women  recognise  instinctively 
that  intellectual  knowledge  is  only  valuable  to  a  man  in 
so  far  as  it  helps  him  to  bring  everything  into  direct  touch 
with  life.  For  never  yet  did  there  Uve  a  real  woman  who 
would  not  endorse  Goethe's  remark,  "  Everything  is  hate- 
ful to  me  which  only  instructs  me  without  increasing  or 
directly   invigorating  my   mental   activity." 

Then  Meredith  can  hardly  in  the  exact  sense  of  the 
word  be  termed  a  story-teller.  Women  generally  care  less 
than  men,  I  think,  for  the  story,  pure  and  simple,  partly 
perhaps  because  genuine  story  tellers,  Uke  Defoe  or  WilUam 
Morris,  or  W.  W.  Jacobs,  for  example,  are  apt  to  take  but 
sHght  interest  in  women  as  individuals,  rather  tending  to 
regard  woman  collectively  as  a  sort  of  force  of  nature.  I 
have  met  several  times  the  man  who  prefers  ''The  Shaving 
of  Shagpat ' '  to  any  other  of  Meredith's  works,  but  never  yet 
the  woman.  Women  usually  like  what  is  incompatible 
with  the  relation  of  a  direct  narrative,  discursiveness,  ex- 
cursions into  the  side-paths  of  emotion.  They  rarely,  I 
think,  appreciate  at  its  full  value  the  definite  perfection 
of  writers  like  Flaubert  or  Turgenieff,  preferring  the  lack  of 
finish  which  gives  to  the  work  of  Tolstoi  or  Balzac  a  greater 
semblance  of  reaUty.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  childhke 
pleasure  in  what  is  real,  resembling  actual  fife,  indicates  a 
less  developed  aesthetic  sense  in  woman  than  in  man. 
However  this  may  be,  I  think  that  what  especially  does  appeal 
to  women  in  Meredith  and  writers  of  his  genre  is  what  con- 
stitutes alike  the  strength  and  weakness  of  such  writers, — 
I  mean  the  power  to  sympathise  with  points  of  view  so 
divergent  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pursue  uninter- 
ruptedly the  highroad  of  their  theme. 

Still  another  thing  all  those  writers  well  beloved  of 
women  seem  to  me  to  have  in  common, — an  extreme  interest 
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in  women  and  their  ways.  Whatever  men  may  think  about 
the  matter,  women  agree  with  Pope,  I  fancy,  in  beheving 
that  the  noblest  study  of  womankind  is  woman,  or  words 
to  that  effect.  Women  indeed  seem  to  me  extraordinarily 
grateful  for  being  studied  and  quite  pathetically  eager  to 
respond.  They  hold  indifference  in  such  abhorrence  that 
they  would  rather,  I  verily  believe,  be  wrongly  explained 
than  not  explained  at  all. 

At  any  rate  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  rarely  show 
rancour  at  harsh  judgements  of  their  sex.  They  hear  with 
the  utmost  equanimity  that  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake,  or 
that  she  has  no  character  at  all,  possibly  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  man  who  so  emphatically  sought  the  North 
Pole  would  with  equal  emphasis  at  another  time  of  his  life 
go  in  search  of  the  South  one.  In  a  word,  woman  is,  I  think, 
both  more  practical,  in  the  sense  of  being  more  concentrated 
on  one  or  two  definite  aims;  and  more  egotistical,  in  the 
sense  of  being  more  deeply  interested  in  herself  and  her  own 
sex,  than  man :  and  those  authors  who  gratify  these  demands 
of  her  nature  are  best  beloved  by  her.  The  practical,  con- 
structive instinct  of  woman  leads  her  to  regard  art,  not  so 
much  a  thing  of  beauty,  as  a  useful  vehicle  for  some  definite 
purpose.  She  demands  from  her  favourite  authors  that 
intellectual  knowledge  and  artistic  perfection  shall  not  be 
ends  in  and  of  themselves,  but  that  they  shall  be  a  means 
to  enable  woman  to  cope  more  successfully  with  the  real 
facts  of  fife.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  she  makes  this 
demand  consciously:  her  nature  demands  it  for  her  imcon- 
sciously  as  the  plant  demands  fresh  air  and  moisture.  And 
her  other  dominant  instinct — her  egoism — leads  her  to  read 
and  re-read  those  authors  who  are  most  interested  in  woman- 
kind and  most  successful  in  its  portrayal. 

If  these  be  some  of  the  quahties  demanded  by  women 
from  their  favourite  authors,  what  are  the  qualities  demanded 
by  such  authors,  and  more  especially  by  George  Meredith  him- 
self, both  from  their  flesh  and  blood  women-readers  and  from 
the  women  of  their  own  imagination? 
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In  this  connexion  the  comparison,  ever  recurring  at 
the  time  of  Meredith's  death,  between  the  women  of  Meredith 
and  those  of  Shakespeare  seems  to  me  an  interesting  circum- 
stance. My  own  experience  has  been  that  these  are  the 
two  writers  most  constantly  read,  and  most  affectionately 
regarded,  by  English-speaking  women — in  Shakespeare's 
case,  in  spite  of  his  medium,  women  being  mostly,  I  believe, 
of  Sandra's  way  of  thinking,  that  writing  in  verse  is  like 
talking  on  tiptoe.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  women 
of  our  own  time  and  the  women  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
have  much  in  common.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  fact  that  the  women  of  Shakespeare  and  Meredith  bear 
in  many  respects  strong  resemblance  to  one  another. 

Both  writers  grant  to  their  women  many  talents  of 
silver,  and  proceed  to  demand  much  of  them.  They  could 
hardly  pay  them  a  greater  compUment.  Both  regard  women 
as  less  complex  than  men,  as  creatures  of  a  simpler  make, 
of  more  elemental  impulses,  closer  to  Mother  Earth. 
"  Women,"  says  Meredith  exphcitly,  "  are  in  and  of  Nature." 
Both  give  women  credit  for  no  overwhelming  qualities  of 
reason  or  imagination:  rather  they  show  them  to  us  con- 
centrated on  one  or  two  definite  aims  of  a  practical  and 
intensely  human  nature,  and  making  for  their  goal  with 
the  certainty  of  the  homing  pigeon.  Both  realise  fully 
that  the  woman  who  takes  to  introspection  is  lost. 

Yet  here  it  is — in  the  matter  of  introspection — that  we 
come  to  the  essential  difference  between  the  women  of  the  two 
writers:  for  while  Meredith's  women  sometimes  drink  of 
that  questioning  cup  which  denies  peace  to  us,  Shakespeare's 
never  do;  unless  in  a  quite  exceptional  case  like  that  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  whose  nervous  system  was  unable  to  bear 
the  tremendous  strain  put  upon  it.  Normally,  Shakespeare's 
women  are  a  great  deal  too  busy  living  to  go  about  asking 
mmecessary  questions, — questions  which  sensible  people 
have  virtually  answered  long  ago  by  putting  them  aside  as 
unanswerable.  Had  you  asked  Portia  to  prove  the  fact 
of  her  own  existence  I  imagine  she  would  have  felt  merely 
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annoyed  at  the  futility  of  such  a  question.  She  was  willing 
enough  to  ask  questions  herself  for  any  practical  purpose — 
to  get  Bassanio  out  of  a  hole,  for  example, —  to  ask  questions 
and  to  answer  them  too:  but  being  a  sensible  woman  she 
recognised  that  once  in  this  world,  the  obviously  reasonable 
thing  to  do  is  to  keep  in  harmony  with  one's  surroundings, 
in  other  words  to  enjoy  Ufe  as  much  as  circumstances  will 
allow:  and  this  she  proceeded  to  do.  InteUigent  as  they 
undoubtedly  were,  one  cannot  call  either  Portia  or  her  sister- 
women  intellectual  in  the  usual  sense  that  the  term  is  used. 
Unlike  the  Girton  student  they  would  on  most  occasions 
have  been  happily  unable  to  'Werify  their  statements".  I 
fancy  indeed  that  in  all  probability  they  would  have  been 
at  one  with  Henriette's  magnificent  assertion  when  urged 
to  intellectual  effort,  "  Je  me  trouve  fart  hien^  ma  mere,  detre 
UteJ' 

But  who  would  venture  to  suggest  that  if  Imogen, 
Desdemona,  or  Portia  had  wished  to  study  there  was  any 
lack  of  brains  for  them  to  study  with?  Who  knew  more 
definitely  what  was  worth  having  than  Rosalind?  Who 
more  successful  in  attaining  her  object  and  that  with  no 
imdue  fuss,  and  neither  stress  nor  strain?  A  ^'  womanly 
woman,"  as  Mr.  Stead  somewhere  calls  her,  ignorant  of  life 
and  prompted  by  the  loftiest  motives,  is  one  of  those  thorough- 
ly respected  and  respectable  institutions  that  is  apt  to  drag 
us  down  to  the  damp  caverns  of  despair.  Thackeray's 
Amelia  and  Dickens's  Agnes  should  be  lessons  to  any  man. 
If  we  bring  to  real  life  the  same  common-sense  test  that 
we  bring  to  the  practical  business  matters  of  the  world: 
if  we  judge,  I  mean,  not  by  the  motive  but  by  the  result,  who 
can  doubt  that  practical  women  of  this  world  like  RosaUnd  or 
Beatrice  possess  the  only  knowledge  that  is  worth  having — 
that  they  were,  in  other  words,  past  mistresses  of  the  technique 
of  life?  They  grew  all  of  a  piece,  as  Stevenson  says,  like 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  they  did  it  equally  successfully. 

I  suppose  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more  famiUarity 
or  knowledge  there  is,  the  less  there  is  consciousness  of  such 
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knowledge.  Perfection  in  any  branch  is  so  unconscious 
of  itself  that  it  is  unable  to  explain  the  various  steps  of  its 
progression.  These  women  understood  the  business  of 
living  so  well  that  they  applied  their  knowledge  instinctively 
without  even  being  conscious  of  possessing  it.  They  were 
much  in  the  same  case  as  the  old  Scotch  cook  giving  a  lesson 
in  scone-making  who  could  get  no  further  than: — '' Weel, 
ye  tak'  flour  and  ye  tak'  water  and  ye  tak'  raisin'  stuff,  and 
then— weel,  ye  just  mak'  a  scone.''  And  her  state  of  mind 
was,  I  imagine,  not  so  far  removed  from  that  of  Beethoven, 
had  he  been  asked  to  give  a  receipt  for  the  making  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  from  Turner's  had  he  been  asked  how 
he  painted  the  ''  Foimtain  of  Youth,"  or  from  an  oak's  if 
it  were  caUed  upon  to  explain  how  it  succeeded  so  admirably 
in  growing  into  a  tree.  RosaUnd,  the  old  Scotch  woman, 
Beethoven,  Turner,  and  the  tree  had  all  got  so  thoroughly 
to  the  place  where  they  wanted  to  be  that  they  had  one  and 
all  forgotten  the  sign-posts  on  the  road. 

When  we  come  to  Meredith's  women  the  first  thing  we 
notice  about  them  is  that  they  have  lost  the  simphcity  and  cer- 
tainty of  their  Shakespeare  sisters.  Unlike  Mas'  Gammon  and 
his  dumpUngs,  they  are  no  longer  in  harmony  with  universal 
nature.  The  technique  of  their  Uving  is  less  perfect.  They  are 
tinged  with  the  uncertainty  and  disquietude  of  the  women  of 
our  own  time.  They  suffer  from  the  consciousness  and  pain 
which  attend  equally  the  process  of  learning  and  unlearning. 
They  have  not  indeed  reached  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
Ibsen  woman,  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said  that  her  attitude 
to  Hfe  is  that  of  a  performer  on  the  vioHn,  playing  a  solo 
before  a  large  audience,  and  learning  the  instrument  as  she 
goes  along.  But  they  occupy  a  place  midway  between 
the  two.  They  have  knowledge  but  it  fits  them  a  little 
constrainedly.  It'  is  not  so  absolute  that  it  has  become  an 
integral  and  unconscious  part  of  their  being.  They  are 
as  yet  under  the  law,  not  under  grace.  But  to  most  of  us 
the  period  of  growth  is  to  the  full  as  interesting  as  the  period 
of  realisation.     In  the  growing  stage  we  feel  that  all  things 
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are  possible,  and  these  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  through  whom  knowledge  is  consciously  and  painfully 
passing,  are  intimately  dear  to  some  of  us  from  the  very  fact 
of  their  Ukeness  to  ourselves. 

These  women  of  a  man's  imagination  are  endeared 
to  us  for  one  thing  by  the  fact  that  they  do,  one  and  aU, 
grow.  Some  progress  joyously  and  unconsciously  by  the 
road  of  happiness,  Uke  Perdita  or  Beatrice,  others  consciously 
and  painfully  by  the  road  of  suffering,  like  Sandra  Belloni 
or  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  and  no  one  yet,  I  imagine,  has 
been  able  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  which 
is  the  better  path  for  development.  However  that  may 
be,  that  these  women  do  grow  is,  I  think,  indisputable,  for 
in  Shakespeare,  in  Meredith,  yes,  and  in  a  certain  way  in 
Ibsen  too,  the  older  women  have  gained  in  knowledge  of 
their  own  hmitations,  consequently  in  common-sense  and  in 
understanding  of  the  ways  of  mankind.  Their  very  existence 
proves  to  us  refreshingly  the  existence  of  men  who  are  pleased 
to  regard  women  from  another  standpoint  than  that  of  the 
ewig  weibliche.  Pope  could  have  found  in  any  one  of  them 
his  "  reasonable  woman,  witty  and  handsome,  yet  a  friend." 
They  illustrate  Bernard  Shaw's  dictum  that  a  woman 
begins  to  be  tolerable,  socially  speaking,  at  thirty — though 
after  this,  he  adds,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  ever 
leave  off  improving.  Where  can  a  man  find  anything  more 
companionable  than  women  like  Lady  Blandish,  Rosamond 
Culling,  Mrs.  Lansdale  Frickler  with  her  boy-Hke,  candid 
charm,   or  Lord  Ormont's  sister  Lady  Charlotte  Eglett? 

Such  women,  socially  speaking,  have  reached  their 
majority.  They  are  bright,  alert,  wise  in  the  ways  of  the 
world :  they  are  never  boulders  in  the  stream  of  conversation, 
for  they  carr>^  such  learning  as  they  possess  very  Ughtly. 
Like  Stevenson's  chosen  companion,  they  could  wonder 
themselves  crazy  over  the  curve  of  an  eyebrow,  then  wittily 
discourse  upon  their  capacity  for  wonderment.  They  have 
sound  sense,  not  the  less  sound  on  account  of  the  sparkle: 
they  are  perhaps  "  subtly  civilised,"  as  Henry  James  says 
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of  one  of  his  heroines,  but  unlike  that  lady  they  keep  in  close 
touch  with  ordinary  humanity. 

As  young  women  they  are  less  experienced  but  equally 
human.  Shakespeare,  Meredith,  and,  we  may  add,  Ibsen — 
and  I  mention  Ibsen  because  from  certain  aspects  no  one 
understood  women  more  thoroughly  than  he — are  all  at 
one  in  granting  them  certain  quaUties  not  usually  supposed 
to  be  the  birthright  of  the  sex.  Next  to  their  broad  humanity, 
the  most  striking,  and  perhaps  the  most  unexpected  quality 
we  come  across  in  both  Shakespeare  and  Meredith  women 
is  that  of  wit.  We  all  must  agree  that  a  woman  with  a 
sense  of  humour  has  always  been  caviar  to  the  general, 
so  it  rather  staggers  us  to  find  both  Shakespeare  and  Meredith 
showing  us  women  constantly  fencing  with  men  and  passing 
their  guard.  As  to  this  particular  quaUty,  Ibsen's  men 
and  women  ahke  are  either  too  earnest  or  not  quite  earnest 
enough,  whichever  way  you  like  to  look  at  it,  to  have  time 
for  any  wit  at  all. 

With  the  women  of  Shakespeare  and  Meredith  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  it  is  their  double  endowment  of  common-sense 
and  wit  that  pulls  them  out  of  any  mischief  they  may  happen 
to  fall  into.  A  combination  of  these  two  qualities  it  is  that 
makes  of  them  the  companionable  women  they  are:  it 
teaches  them  when  to  speak  and  when  to  keep  silent,  when 
to  act  and  when  to  get  a  man  to  act  for  them.  It  leads  them 
to  success  as  surely  as  the  lack  of  it  leads  their  Ibsen  sisters 
to  failure.  To  Meredith  common-sense  and  wit  were  the 
very  root  and  flower  of  civilisation,  the  one  inseparable 
from  the  other.  "  The  first  condition  of  sanity,"  he  says, 
''is  to  believe  that  our  civilisation  is  founded  on  common- 
sense,"  and  again,  "  To  love  humour  you  must  know  the 
real  world  and  know  men  and  women  well  enough  not 
to  expect  too  much  of  them,  though  you  may  still  hope 
for  good."  ..."  The  stroke  of  a  great  humorist  is  world 
wide,  with  lights  of  tragedy  in  his  laughter." 

A  perception  of  the  Comic  Spirit  therefore,  together 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  common  things — which  is 
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what  I  take  common-sense  to  be — ^were  to  him  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  a  sound  and  capacious  mind:  and  to 
endow  women  with  a  combination  of  the  two  is  the  highest 
comphment  he  can  pay  their  sex.  He  would  have  women 
taught  to  use  both  their  wit  and  their  wits,  for  "  women 
use  their  wdt  when  they  have  it/'  he  says,  "on  the  side  of 
sound  sense.  .  .  .  They  are  not  necessarily  heartless  for 
being  clear  sighted.  They  seem  so  to  the  sentimentally 
reared  only  for  the  reason  that  they  do  use  their  wits  and 
are  not  wanderiag  vessels  crying  for  a  captain  or  a  pilot." 

The  next  thing  that  strikes  us  in  every  one  of  the  three 
authors  we  have  named — Shakespeare,  Meredith,  and  Ibsen — 
is  that  the  women  are  in  an  extraordinarily  deUghtful  and 
unexpected  way  the  companions  of  men.  I  use  the  word 
companion  advisedly  to  avoid  the  comphcations  which  so 
inevitably  beset  the  word  friend. 

As  to  the  possibihties  of  the  continuance  of  such  a  feeling 
as  friendship  between  man  and  woman  Diana  Warwick 
probably  thought  soundly  enough  when  she  said:  ''Men 
appear  to  be  capable  of  friendship  with  women  only  for  so 
long  as  women  keep  out  of  pulling  distance  of  that  line  where 
friendship  ceases."  And  Nietzsche  showed  perhaps  even 
keener  sight  in  writing,  "  Success  in  marriage  is  based  on  a 
talent  for  friendship,"  implying  thereby,  as  it  would  appear 
from  the  context,  that  friendship  is  a  talent  usually  better 
suited  for  display  between  a  man  and  a  woman  after  their 
marriage  than  before  it. 

Certain  it  is  that  in  almost  every  one  of  the  plays  and 
novels  not  only  of  Shakespeare  and  Meredith,  but  of  Ibsen 
as  well,  we  do  find  again  and  agaia  between  man  and  woman 
the  refreshing  link  of  companionship,  over  and  above  the 
more  ob\'ious  and  e very-day  one  of  sentiment.  Neither 
Meredith  nor  Shakespeare  harps  eternally  upon  the  difference 
of  temperament  between  man  and  woman:  rather  each 
brings  out  the  likeness  in  disposition  and  the  possibUities  of 
companionship  between  the  two.  "  As  the  two,  however 
divergent,"  says  Meredith,  "both  look  on  one  object,  namely 
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Life,  the  gradual  similarity  of  their  impressions  must  bring 
them  to  some  resemblance.  The  comic  poet  dares  to  show 
us  men  and  women  coming  to  this  mutual  likeness :  in  social 
Ufe  their  minds  grow  Hker,  just  as  the  philospher  discerns 
the  similarity  of  boy  and  girl  until  the  girl  is  marched  away 
to    the    nursery." 

Again  and  again  Meredith  shows  us  his  women  spending 
their  childhood  and  youth  as  the  friends  and  constant 
companions  of  their  fathers  and  brothers.  Diana  Merion, 
Carinthia  Jane,  Cecilia  Halkett  are  like  a  reversion  to  Shakes- 
peare's age  when  the  relations  between  parents  and  children 
seem  on  the  whole  to  have  been  kindly  enough.  In  the 
literature  of  the  intermediate  time,  in  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  not  to  mention  Jane  Austen,  Dickens  or  Thackeray, 
where  do  we  find  a  really  friendly  or  companionable  relation 
existing  between  father  and  daughter?  I  do  not  even  except 
such  cases  as  those  of  Emma  and  Mr.  Woodhouse,  or  Little 
Dorrit  and  her  father,  for  their  communications,  affectionate 
though  these  were,  were  confined  to  the  merest  commonplace. 
If  they  had  attempted  ever  such  a  little  more  we  feel  that 
their  instincts  would  surely  have  been  in  immediate  opposition. 
In  Meredith,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  feeling  that 
his  fathers  and  daughters  fully  understand  one  another,  and 
that  the  fathers,  looking  upon  their  daughters  as  the  sweetest 
of  diversions,  train  them  to  be  the  wisest  of  delightful  com- 
panions. The  women  gained  suppleness  of  mind  and  body 
by  the  early,  natura;l,  masculine  companiosnship.  They 
lost  some  of  the  less  desirable  characteristics  usually  supposed 
to  be  distinctively  feminine.  It  was  still  early  enough  for 
them  to  be  shaken  out  of  themselves  and  to  have  something 
else  shaken  into  them.  It  heightened,  as  we  have  noticed, 
their  capacity  for  comic  perception;  it  enabled  them  to 
detect  the  absurdities  of  those  they  loved,  and  to  see  them- 
selves somewhat  ridiculous  in  dear  eyes  without  loving 
them  less. 

In  walking  and  riding  with  fathers  and  brothers  they 
learned  to  love  nature  and  natural  things — the  ''  mossy-footed 
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squirrels  "  in  the  woods — and  to  understand  that  we  do  not 
get  to  heaven,  as  Meredith  himself  puts  it,  by  renouncing 
the  mother  we  spring  from.  They  became  supple  and  robust 
like  the  women  of  Walt  Whitman's  ideal.  They  love  to 
get  up  at  day-break,  they  swim,  they  ride,  they  leap, 
they  fence.  They  give  us  the  feeling  that  we  are  dealing 
with  sane,  clean,  trustworthy  women,  holding  loveable 
those  things  which  we  ourselves  hold  loveable,  and  with 
enough  of  the  child  left  in  them  to  be  loveable  themselves. 

Their  animals  go  along  with  them,  trusted  friends. 
Can  we  think  of  Diana  Warwick  without  her  Ne^vfoundland, 
Leander,  whom  she  called  ''  Hero  "  when  she  wanted  him  to 
come  in  a  hmry:  he  surely  is  as  real  to  us  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  own  Maida,  and  humanised  as  Uttle  as  Diana  herself 
is  angelised.  ''  The  Hercules  of  dogs  he  was,  a  very  ideal 
of  the  species,  toweringly  big,  benevolent,  reputed  a  rescuer 
of  Uves,  disdainful  of  dog-fighting,  devoted  to  his  guardian's 
ofl&ce,  with  a  majestic  paw  to  give,  and  the  noblest  satis- 
faction in  receiving  caresses  ever  expressed  by  mortal  male 
enfolded  about  the  head,  kissed,  patted,  hugged,  snuggled, 
informed  that  he  was  his  new  mistress's  one  love  and  darling." 

Perhaps,  too,  it  is  their  perception  of  the  humorous  side 
of  things  that  heightens  the  aesthetic  sense  of  these  women, 
and  that  tends  at  the  same  time  to  lessen  their  personal 
vanity,  for  though  we  are  given  to  understand  that  Diana 
Warwick  and  her  sisters  looked  decorative  enough,  we  do 
not  gather  that  the  process  of  decoration  occupied  their 
minds  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought.  How  char- 
acteristic is  the  description  of  Diana's  house!  "  She  would 
have  costly  furniture  because  it  pleased  her  taste;  and 
a  French  cook  for  a  like  reason,  id  justice  to  her  guests; 
and  trained  servants;  and  her  tribe  of  pensioners;  flowers 
she  would  have  profuse  and  fresh  at  her  windows  and  over 
the  rooms;  and  the  pictures  and  engra\ings  on  the  walls 
were  (always  for  the  good  reason  mentioned)  choice  ones; 
and  she  had  a  love  of  old  lace,  she  loved  colours  as  she  loved 
cheerfulness,   and   silks,  and   satin   hangings,    Indian   ivory 
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carvings,  countless  mirrors,  Oriental  woods,  chairs  and 
desks  with  some  feature  or  a  flourish  in  them,  delicate  tables 
with  antelope  legs,  of  approved  workmanship  in  the  chron- 
ology of  European  upholstery,  and  marble  clocks  of  cunning 
device  to  symbol  Time,  mantel-piece  decorations,  illustrated 
editions  of  her  favourite  authors;  her  bed  chambers,  too, 
gave  the  nest  for  sleep  a  dainty  cosiness  in  aerial  draperies." 

This  acquisitiveness,  excessive  though  it  was,  and  mark- 
ing the  days  of  Diana's  apprenticeship  to  hfe,  is  surely  of  a 
pleasanter  kind  than  that  of  a  human  magpie  I  lately  chanced 
upon,  who  had  already  collected  750  rings  for  her  own  ten 
fingers,  and  was  greedily  on  the  track  of  more.  She  was,  she 
said,  '*  a  specialist  on  rings."  The  other  pole  from  Ceciha 
Halkett,  the  heiress  with  her  pearls  ''  not  of  price,  and  not 
worn  to  fascinate  jewellers." 

Diana  too,  however,  even  in  her  'prentice  days  could 
be  simple  enough,  as  poor  Redworth  found  to  his  cost  when 
he  chanced  on  the  evening  meal  she  had  meant  for  herself 
alone.  It  proved  a  feminine  one  enough — tea  and  bread 
and  butter:  and  the  best  thing  to  be  said  of  such  a  dinner 
is,  as  Diana  remarked,  that  one  is  ready  for  supper  soon 
after. 

There  is  in  Diana  and  most  of  her  sisters  a  refreshing 
disposition  to  treat  life  as  if  it  were  a  morass,  a  desire  to 
step  hghtly  over  its  difficulties,  combined  with  an  almost 
masculine  reticence  in  times  of  trouble.  They  make  us 
bid  for  sjrmpathy.  They  do  not  sob,  like  Kipling's  women 
"  from  the  tops  of  their  palates,  or  their  lips,  or  anywhere 
else:"  they  rarely  sob  in  public  at  all,  and  when  they  do 
their  tears  affect  us  as  a  man's  might  do.  Neither  do  they 
tear  their  passions  to  tatters.  Considerate  at  all  times  of 
others,  they  express  their  deeper  feelings  chiefly  by  sugges- 
tion: at  the  crises  of  their  lives  they  speak  little  even  to  the 
sympathetic,  but  rather  think  their  thoughts  to  them. 

In  these  women  of  a  later  age  there  seems  to  be 
revived  an  outstanding  quality  of  the  Elizabethan  time — 
the  quaUty   of  friendship, — of  loyalty   to    their    own   sex. 
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The  intermediate  novelists  and  playwrights  if  they  allow 
of  the  existence  of  friendship  between  women  at  all,  view 
it  mostly  as  a  brittle  thing,  hable  to  crack  alike  irreparably 
if  exposed  to  the  coldness  of  envy,  or  micharitableness,  or 
to  the  heat  of  a  fiercer  passion.  In  Ibsen — our  third  great 
portrayer  of  women — we  do  not  find  much  friendship  of 
any  sort  whatever,  whether  between  man  and  man,  man  and 
woman,  or  woman  and  woman.  Ibsen's  men  and  women 
have  not  I  think  the  qualities  necessary  for  friendship:  they 
have  neither  the  leisure  for  it  nor  the  capacity  for  taking 
things  for  granted.  They  shatter  their  friendships  by  over- 
much (Questioning.  To  stand  the  stress  and  strain  of  life  friend- 
ship needs  the  intuition  and  the  trustfulness  of  a  Rosalind 
or  a  Diana.  Ceha  leaving  her  court-Ufe  to  go  into  the  unknown 
with  RosaUnd:  the  outcry  of  Beatrice,  "  Oh  that  I  were 
a  man,"  when  Hero  is  in  trouble:  the  fideUty  of  EmiUa  to 
Desdemona  rather  than  to  her  own  husband:  do  these  not 
inevitably  bring  to  mind  the  bond  between  Tony  and  Emmy : 
the  loyalty  of  Madge  to  Carinthia:  the  dogged  fidehty  of 
Dan  vers  to  Diana?  There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
Meredith's  summing  up  of  a  woman's  needs,  for  if  she  have 
a  faithful  lover,  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  faithful  servant  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  more  she  can  ask  of  the  gods. 

There  remains  one  more  quahty  outstanding  in  the 
Shakespeare  and  Meredith  women,  but  a  quahty  so  com- 
prehensive that  it  swallows  up  perhaps  all  those  I  have 
already  mentioned — I  mean  the  quality  of  adaptabihty. 
Humour,  wit,  aesthetic  sense,  a  lack  of  personal  vanity, 
a  talent  for  friendship  or  love,  what  are  aU  these  but  the 
power  to  adapt  one's  self  rapidly  and  unself-consciously  to 
circumstances?  WTiat  is  courage  but  this?  No  sensible 
woman  feels  courageous  in  unfamiliar  circumstances  where 
she  thinks  she  is  likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it:  yet  with 
adaptabihty  she  may  so  famiharise  herself  with  the  danger 
as  to  see  a  way  out,  in  which  case  courage  will  have  a  chance 
to  revive.  The  power  of  adaptation,  the  power,  that  is,  to 
fuse  one's  self  with  adverse  circumstances,  though  presenting 
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a  superficial  idea  of  weakness,  is  in  reality  the  greatest  strength 
of  all.  For  unfamiliarity  is  surely  the  one  thing  impossible 
for  the  mind  to  bear:  in  adaptability  alone  lies  the  possi- 
bility of  continued  existence. 

The  adaptabihty  of  Shakespeare's  women  has  become 
so  integral  a  part  of  themselves  that  they  adapt  themselves 
as  they  breathe,  instinctively,  as  we  say.  With  no  aggressive 
show  of  intellect  or  will  power  they  fuse  with  their  surround- 
ings in  an  absolute  harmony,  and  succeed. 

Ibsen's  women  on  the  contrary,  with  a  show  of  somewhat 
obvious  intellect  and  will  power  and  very  little  adaptability 
at  all,  are  unable  to  free  themselves  from  the  grip  of  circum- 
stances, and  equally  unable  to  mould  circumstances  to  their 
own  requirements,  and  they  fail. 

Meredith's  women  occupy  between  these  sheep  and 
goats  a  midway  place.  No  women  are  at  times  more  charm- 
ing— and  what  is  charm  but  a  perfectly  evolved  adaptability? 
but  they  reach  harmony  by  way  of  disharmony,  learning 
but  slowly  to  resolve  their  discords.  Uncertainty  as  to 
how  best  to  adapt  themselves,  or  a  too  intense  preconception 
as  to  the  one  way  to  do  so,  leads  them  at  times  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  self  and  to  a  consequent  flickering  of  their 
charm.  Warm-blooded  as  they  are  they  seek  an  intellectual 
refuge  against  the  besiegings  of  the  blood — a  "  rock-fortress," 
Meredith  calls  it;  and  a  rock-fortress  is  but  a  stubborn 
and  unyielding  refuge.  More  or  less  they  all  resemble  Diana 
who  could  accept  subjection  only  one  way — by  burning. 
The  same  with  their  courage:  it  is  of  that  tenacious  kind 
that  is  allied  to  timidity,  the  courage  that  holds  fast  because 
it  is  afraid  to  let  go.  We  share  something  of  Percy  Dacier's 
feeling  to  Diana  in  his  last  interview  with  her.  "  Her  bloodless, 
fixed  features  revealed  an  intensity  of  anguish  that  checked 
him.  Only  her  mouth,  a  little  open  for  the  sharp  breath 
appeared  dumbly  beseeching.  Her  large  eyes  met  his  like 
steel  to  steel,  as  of  one  who  would  die  fronting  the  weapon." 
We  strangle  like  him  a  loathsome  inchnation  to  admire. 
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Diana  and  her  sisters  are,  as  a  type,  proud,  reticent, 
generous,  and  trusting,  wdth  a  passionate  undercurrent  of 
which  they  are  at  first,  in  their  imperfect  understanding  of 
the  riddle  of  Ufe,  more  or  less  ashamed.  Torn  by  conflicting 
qualities  they  make  their  way  but  slowly  from  the  law  to 
grace,  learning  only  after  their  social  majority  the  truth 
impUcit  in  all  the  great  teachers — that  suppleness  of  mind 
avails  more  than  rocky  determination.  Diana  learned  pain- 
fully, like  most  of  the  rest  of  us,  that  alike  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  spheres,  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  as  the 
Irishman  played  the  fiddle — by  main  strength.  Success 
eluded  her  so  long  as  she  pursued  it  with  good  resolutions 
and  high  aims.  Like  many  another  she  found  it  so  much 
easier  to  brace  than  to  relax,  that  she  had  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising that  what  is  true  of  knowledge  is  also  true  of  wilUng 
— that  both  became  unconscious  and  automatic  in  proportion 
to  their  intensity.  Her  powders  got  jammed  by  the  very 
energy  of  her  efforts,  just  as  memory  gets  jammed  some- 
times by  the  preoccupation  of  trying  to  remember  a  word. 
A  masterly  inactivity  is  perhaps  like  charity,  a  late  human 
development.  It  is  so  tempting  to  run  things  to  earth, 
to  reason  upon  them  to  the  bitter  end :  so  hard  to  reaUse 
that  we  must  follow  out  even  consistency  with  a  charitable 
inconsistency,  that  never  yet  has  any  definite  system  gone 
on  all  fours  under  all  circumstances. 

It  was  in  her  half-fledged  condition,  when  she  seemed 
as  if  she  were  indeed  one  of  the  "  last  things  to  be  civilised 
by  man,"  that  Diana  committed  her  capital  error  of  selHng 
Percy  Dacier's  secret  to  the  great  editor  Mr.  Tonans.  I  have 
very  often  heard  this  commented  on  as  unnatural:  to  me 
it  seems,  taking  Diana  at  that  stage  of  her  development, 
the  most  natural  action  in  the  world.  To  begin  with,  Diana 
misread  herseh.  Her  constantly  introspective  attitude  is 
conclusive  of  this.  Had  she  understood  her  own  nature 
she  would  have  ceased  to  speculate,  and  put  the  matter 
aside  as  closed:  as  it  was  she  never  ceased  asking  herself 
unanswerable  questions.     Her  womanly  power,  her  warm, 
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passionate,  loving  nature  she  mistrusted:  and  when  Percy 
Dacier  made  a  direct  appeal  to  it  she  mistrusted  it  so  deeply 
that  she  considered  herself  degraded  by  being  made  to  feel 
conscious  of  its  existence.  In  desperation  and  to  raise  herself 
in  her  own  eyes,  she  turned  immediately  to  what  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  her  stronghold,  her  intellect, 
her  conscious  power  to  reflect.  All  through  "  Diana  of  the 
Crossways"  there  is  something  pathetic,  I  think,  in  Meredith's 
presentation  of  Diana:  her  childlike  confidence  in  her  intel- 
lectual power;  her  assumption  that  her  intellect  it  was 
that  made  her  sought  after  and  beloved  of  man;  her  pride 
in  her  writings;  her  entire  unconsciousness  that  but  for 
Redworth's  booming  her  books  would  have  come  into  the 
world  still-born;  and  at  the  crisis  of  her  life  her  vindication 
of  what  she  considered  a  disrespect  to  her  womanly  dignity 
by  the  childish  disclosure  of  a  secret,  in  the  hope  of  proving 
herself  the  intellectual  comrade  of  the  man  who  had  had  the 
power  to  degrade  her  in  her  own  eyes.  '^  I  gave  him  these 
privileges  because  I  am  weak  as  the  weakest,  base  as  my 
enemies  proclaim  me.  I  covered  my  woman's  vile  weakness 
with  an  air  of  intellectual  serenity,  that  he,  choosing  his 
moment,  tore  away,  exposing  me  to  myself,  as  well  as  to 
him,  the  most  odious  of  reptiles." 

She  misunderstood  the  whole  situation.  The  desperate 
need  of  money  which  seemed  to  her,  sitting  in  her  own  room, 
her  dominant  necessity,  the  necessity  which  took  her,  as  she 
imagined,  to  the  great  editor's  den,  had  not  power,  once  there, 
even  to  make  her  drive  a  bargain  for  the  sale  of  her  wares. 
The  consciousness  of  a  fact  known  only  to  Percy  Dacier  and 
herself  it  was  which  had  power  to  fill  her  with  a  childlike 
exultation,  which  made  her  smile  at  the  fancied  elongation 
and  stare  of  the  features  of  Mr.  Tonan  if  she  should  disclose 
her  secret  to  him.  There  is  something  child-like  and  pitiful 
in  this  woman  leaving  her  own  queenly  domain  to  explore 
the  bleak  and  barren  possibilities  as  to  her  intellectual 
equality  with  man. 

No  doubt  seems  to  linger  in  Meredith's  mind  that  in 
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this  world  progress  has  ever  been  through  suffermg  rather 
than  through  pleasure  or  material  prosperity — ''  there  is 
nothing  the  body  suffers  that  the  soul  may  not  profit  by.'' 
He  brings  Diana,  and  how  many  of  her  sisters,  to  their  bearings 
by  the  sorrow  attendant  on  their  own  mistakes.  '*  Women 
rooted  to  the  bed  of  the  river  veer  wdth  the  tides  like  water- 
weeds,"  he  says ;  so  he  gives  his  women  full  hberty  to  work  out 
their  ovm  salvation  in  their  own  way.  He  appMes  to  them 
in  many  ways  the  same  standard  as  he  apphes  to  his  men. 
He  considers  them  for  example  equally  as  citizens;  equally 
competent  to  respect  the  law^s  of  citizenship;  equally  able 
to  face  the  consequences  of  breaking  those  laws.  He  shows 
them  by  the  practical  experience  of  Ufe  that  a  woman  breaks 
any  social  law  at  her  own  peril,  no  matter  the  motive  with 
which  she  has  broken  it.  This  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and 
she  shows  most  sense  who  most  rapidly  adapts  herself  to 
its  usages,  compounding  with  society  as  best  she  may  for 
the  payment  of  her  debt.  The  amount  of  the  price  exacted 
it  may  be,  perhaps,  that  awakes  in  her  nature  a  sleeping 
sympathy  for  fellow-women  less  experienced  than  herself. 
Again  and  again  Meredith  dwells  upon  this  sympathy,  akin 
to  friendship  yet  differing  from  it — a  closer  bond,  between 
woman  and  woman  than  any  friendship  can  ever  be. 
Meredith  calls  it  the  "  fer^dd,  latent  sisterhood  in  the  breast  of 
women."  It  is  the  protective,  sheltering  feehng  of  a  woman 
versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world  for  the  girl  setting  out  with 
high  hope  of  success.  Diana  calls  it  her  one  soUd  gain  in  return 
for  the  loss  of  many  unreaUsed  and  unrealisable  hopes.  ''  It 
was  just  when  Diana  Warwick  had  lost  her  own  sovereignty, 
and  felt  most  bitterly  her  feminine  danger  and  her  friendless- 
ness  that  her  compassion  for  her  sex  became  deeply  sisterly  in 
tenderness  and  understanding."  It  is  touches  like  these 
that  bring  it  home  to  us  that  Meredith's  women  do  Uve  and 
move  and  have  their  being  in  reaUty,  and  that  they  are, 
as  we  hope  to  be  ourselves,  perfected  in  weakness.  They  are 
hke  a  composite  photograph,  no  reflection  of  any  one  woman, 
but  the  saUent  features  of  many  women  merged  into  one 
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representative  whole.  No  living  woman  but  must  see  reflec- 
tions of  herself  in  each  of  these  sisters  of  a  man's  imagination. 

The  dominant  idea  in  Meredith,  as  in  all  great  writers — 
come  at  it  as  they  may — is,  I  take  it,  the  harmonising 
of  life.  There  is,  he  says  himself,  more  in  men  and  women 
than  the  stuff  they  utter,  and,  throughout  his  work,  he 
would  have  us  judge  his  men  and  women,  I  think,  not  so 
much  by  what  they  actually  do,  as  by  what  they  make  us 
feel  that  they  have  it  in  them  to  do.  Meredith  shows  us 
creatures  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  emerging  with 
difficulty  from  the  romantic,  sentimental  ideal,  to  join  the 
ranks  of  those  they  began  by  hating  and  despising — those 
who  realise  the  importance  of  the  common  things  of  life. 
He  teaches  his  women  by  the  lessons  of  practical  experience 
that  a  high  ideal  closes  approaches,  or  easily  inclines  to  self- 
worship,  and  that  in  deaUng  intellectually  with  the  big  ques- 
tions of  life  they  are  safest,  to  keep  pretty  near  the  surface 
of  things,  as  the  deeper  they  try  to  go  the  darker  and  most 
uncongenial  do  they  find  it.  In  the  end  many  of  them 
succeed  in  learning  what  their  Ibsen  sisters  never  grasp, — 
that  there  is  danger  in  cutting  adrift  from  those  superficial 
aspects  of  life  in  which  our  natures  alone  permit  us  to  be 
comforted. 

The  strength  of  the  Shakespeare  and  Meredith  woman 
alike  hes  not  in  intellectual  grasp,  not  in  conscious  power  to 
reflect,  not  in  originality,  nor  yet  in  logical  consistency. 
Where  her  strength  does  lie,  is  in  power  to  adapt  herself  to 
circumstances;  in  unconscious  assimilation  of  the  ideas 
of  others;  in  capacity  for  deep  feeling  and  for  self-forget- 
fulness  in  affection — ^the  depth  of  the  feeUng  to  be  determined 
by  the  relation  it  bears  to  common-sense,  and  the  affection 
to  be  estimated  as  genuine  in  proportion  as  she  is  willing 
to  subdue  her  most  ardent  desires  for  the  sake  of  another. 

The  stronger  the  character  or  the  more  pronounced  the  ca- 
pacity the  more  time,  I  imagine,  is  demanded  for  its  develop- 
ment. "  A  character,"  says  Meredith  himself,  "  that  does  not 
wait  for  circumstances  to  shape  it,  is  of  small  worth  to  the  race. 
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To  be  set  too  early  is  to  take  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Sculptor  that  fashions  men."  Recognising  thus  that 
the  sounder  the  nature,  the  more  rubbish  there  usually  is 
to  be  worked  through  before  the  essential  part  of  the  character 
be  reached,  Meredith  grants  to  his  men  and  his  women  alike, 
opportunity  to  learn  what  it  is  they  really  ask  of  life. 
He  allows  them  more  than  one  essay  in  friendship  and  senti- 
ment to  give  them  time  to  distinguish  their  geese  from  their 
swans.  For  how  else  is  man  or  woman  to  learn  to  judge 
of  character  ?  If  in  the  earlier  episodes  of  sentiment, 
Meredith's  women  soar  so  high  as  to  be  unable  to  recognise 
barriers  in  the  fences  raised  by  man,  they  pay  to  the  world 
the  full  price  for  their  flight.  But  provided  a  woman's 
moral  and  intellectual  constitution  be  sound  and  healthy 
enough  for  her  not  to  be  irretrievably  damaged  in  the  process, 
what  can  give  her  so  much  strength  of  character,  so  much 
wisdom  in  the  ways  of  mankind  as  the  payment  of  the  debt 
she  owes  to  the  world.  How  else  can  she  learn  so  absolutely 
to  distinguish  the  essential  difference  between  sentiment 
which  does  the  madder  thing,  and  passionate  affection  which 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Passion,  Meredith  defines  as 
"  noble  strength  on  fire."  It  may  at  times,  he  says,  tug 
against  common-sense,  but  it  is  never  divorced  from  it.  If 
it  offend  against  parv^enu  conventions,  it  \iolates  no  law 
of  Nature.  It  makes  no  noise.  It  only  asks  for  what  it  thinks 
it  may  have,  is  sane,  constantly  just  to  itself,  claims  what 
it  feels  to  be  its  own.     It  is  the  poetry  of  tasted  Hfe. 

'*  Is  it  any  waste  of  time,"  he  says,  "  to  write  of  love? 
The  trials  of  life  are  in  it,  but  in  a  narrow  ring  and  a  fierier. 
You  may  learn  to  know  yourself  through  love,  as  you  do 
after  years  of  hfe,  whether  you  are  fit  to  Uft  them  that  are 
about  you,  or  whether  you  are  but  a  cheat  and  a  load  on 
the  backs  of  your  fellows.  The  impure  perishes,  the  inef- 
ficient languishes,  the  moderate  comes  to  its  autumn  of 
decay — these  are  of  the  kinds  which  aim  at  satisfaction 
to  die  of  it  soon  or  late.  The  love  that  survives  has  strangled 
craving;  it  fives  because  it  fives  to  nourish  and  succour  fike 
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the  heavens.  But  to  strangle  craving  is  indeed  to  go  through 
a  death  before  you  reach  your  immortality." 

It  is  in  affection  such  as  this  that  Meredith  recognises 
the  last  appeal  for  women.  Lacking  it,  or  having  lost  it,  he 
speaks  of  them  as  ^^  rudderless  vessels  doing  the  desperate 
thing  to  save  themselves  from  destruction."  When  DahUa 
Fleming  wrought  her  final  undoing  by  turning  from  it, 
Meredith  says,  "  a  stir  of  the  blood  would  have  endowed  her 
with  womanly  counsel." 

In  Meredith's  women  we  find,  I  think,  an  example  of 
extremes  meeting,  or,  as  Novalis  has  it,  of  contrasts  that 
are,  after  all,  nothing  but  inverse  resemblances.  These 
women  travel,  like  most  of  the  rest  of  us,  more  or  less  in  a 
circle,  and  life  has  nothing  better  to  teach  them  at  the  last 
than  to  return  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  all  outward  seeming 
to  the  unconscious  charm  of  their  youth.  At  first  as  at 
last  their  attraction  lies  in  their  simplicity,  but  there  is  an 
intervening  phase  when  their  simplicity  is  masked  by  an 
apparent  complexity  of  thought  and  action  which  an  imperfect 
understanding  of  themselves,  and  of  life  bristling  with  unex- 
pected difficulties,  has  led  them  to  assume.  In  this  middle 
period  they  are  tense  with  the  fear  of  failure:  it  is  only  the 
experience  of  years  that  gives  them  courage  to  relax. 

Their  first  simplicity  is  unconscious,  a  reflection  of 
their  own  gaiety  and  of  their  unlearnedness  in  the  ways  of 
the  world.  Their  last  simplicity  is  a  process  of  elimination, 
a  conscious  casting-away  of  acquired  complexities  which 
understanding  of  mankind  and  its  ways  makes  it  no  longer 
necessary  for  them  to  retain.  Graceful,  loveable,  and  well- 
bred  they  are  at  aU  times,  but  while  their  first  simplicity 
has  the  exquisite  artlessness  and  freshness  of  a  folk-song, 
the  last  suggests  rather  the  experienced  simplicity — the 
elaborate  yet  delicate  art  of  a  lyric  of  Heine. 

In  art  as  in  life,  each  gain  must  have,  I  suppose,  its 
exact  equivalent  in  loss,  yet  the  last  restraint  of  these  women 
which  can  so  nearly  simulate  a  lost  unconscious  simpUcity, 
is  surely  close  upon  a  conscious  mastery.     And  it  seems 
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lo  me  that  it  is  just  such  control,  just  such  ease  of  conscious 
mastery,  that  is  to  Meredith  the  aim  and  end  of  all  existence, 
the  pearl  of  great  price  for  which  all  else  is  worth  the  sacrifice. 
"  Only  those  who  have  attained  self-mastery,"  he  says 
again  and  again,  "  are  true  aristocrats.  Only  rulers  of 
themselves  have  the  right  to  call  themselves  free."  And  as 
we  watch  these  women  of  his,  painfully  working  towards 
such  freedom,  we  see  the  growing  harmony  of  their  natures 
leading  them  to  a  perception  of  the  di\'ineness  of  what  the 
world  deems  gross  material  substance,  and  to  a  reverence 
for  it. 

J.  G.  SiME 


THE  LAURENTIANS :  EVENING 

The  hill-tops  hold,  then  hide,  the  waning  gleams, 
The  changeful  sky  puts  on  its  purple  light, 

And  shadows  fall  so  soft  and  sweet,  it  seems 
As  if  such  darkening  never  grew  to  night. 

The  flitting  will-o'-wisp  his  lantern  swings. 
And  sounds  of  day  are  done.     Now  to  the  ear 

The  evening  melody  more  softly  clings. 

And  trills  the  mountain  stream,  so  cool  and  clear. 

Fair  i3  the  land  and  fair  the  arch  above; 

The  moon  has  risen  in  a  flood  of  hght. 
And  gentle  breezes  sigh  as  if  in  love 

With  all  the  charms  of  this  Laurentian  night. 

Brenton  A.  Macnab 


CANADA'S  SUBSTITUTE  FOE  OLD    AGE 

PENSIONS 

THE  Canadian  system  of  Government  annuities  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  approximately  a  year  and  nine 
months.  In  the  first  year  and-a-half  of  that  period — the  latest 
date  for  which  returns  are  available — 757  annuities  were 
sold,  and  for  these  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
which  administers  the  Act,  received  $562,566.  The  annual 
values  of  the  annuities  sold  aggregate  $174,100. 

Evidently  the  annuities  are  taking  hold.  Evidently, 
too,  they  are  being  used  to  provide  for  old  age  by  persons  in 
very  moderate  circumstances.  The  figures  for  the  first  18 
months  show  that  a  small  proportion — about  one-fifth  of  the 
whole — are  immediate  annuities.  That  is,  they  are  bought 
by  those  who  have  reached  or  passed  the  age  of  fifty-five 
and  want  the  annuity  to  begin  at  once.  These  are  people  of 
some  means,  though  a  large  number  of  these  annuities,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  for  small  amounts.  But  more  important  in  its 
influence  on  the  social  well-being  of  Canada  is  the  number  of 
those  who  are  taking  out  contracts  in  their  earlier  years,  with 
a  view  to  having  a  pension  to  fall  back  upon  when  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  fifty-five — the  earliest  age  at  which  the 
annuities  may  begin  to  come  in — or  at  a  later  date  if  they  so 
choose.  Of  these  deferred  annuities  there  are  617,  while  the 
fact  that  the  average  of  all  annuities — immediate  and  deferred 
— is  $230  is  an  indication  that  this  means  of  thrift  is 
appealing  to  persons  of  small  income. 

It  is  in  these  small  annuities  that  the  hope  of  the 
system  lies.  It  is  improbable  that  many  labourers  or  even 
artisans  will  be  able  to  retire  at  fifty-five  on  an  annual 
income  of  $600,  the  highest  Government  annuity  open  to 
purchase.     But  he    who  knows  at    that  age  that  he  has 
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an  assured  annual  income  for  life  of  S50,  or  SlOO,  or 
$200,  has  solid  reason  for  facing  "the  menace  of  the 
years  "  "  undismayed."  He  wiU  not  have  a  competence 
— ^though  the  highest  figure  comes  pretty  close  to  what 
many  men  earn  in  the  prime  of  Ufe — but  he  will  be  able 
with  it  to  supplement  his  earnings  very  materially. 
And  if  he  choose — ^as  is  very  probable — ^to  let  his  pension 
accumulate  till  his  powers  begin  to  decline — say,  till  he 
reaches  sixty,  or  sixty-five,  or  seventy,  he  will  in  this  way 
provide  a  very  tidy  pension  against  a  rainy  day. 

This  is  how  it  will  work  out.  If  he  puts  by  S13.00  year 
by  year  from  the  time  he  is  twenty-five,  when  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  fifty-five,  he  will  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  S64.57. 
If  he  waits  five  years  before  beginning  to  use  the  annuity, 
it  will  have  risen  to  $99.34.  Vive  years  more  would  bring  it 
up  to  SI 56.63 ;  and  if  he  waits  till  he  is  seventy,  without  having 
paid  in  a  cent  since  he  was  fifty-five,  his  fife  annuity  will  be 
$258.95.  Sixty-five,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  age  at  which 
the  New  Zealand  pensioner  begins  to  draw  his  pension;  both 
the  German  and  the  English  workman  must  wait  until  seventy. 

A  question  which  naturally  arises  is  how  the  Canadian 
system  of  annuities  compares  with  the  provision  made  against 
old  age  in  other  lands.  In  making  this  comparison  the  three 
countries  already  mentioned  may  be  taken  as  typical.  Ger- 
many comes  closest  to  the  Canadian  system ;  it  provides  a 
State-aided  compulsory  insurance  for  all  those  who  earn  less 
than  $486.  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom  both 
grant  non-contributory  old  age  pensions,  the  New  Zealand 
pension  being  just  double  the  EngUsh. 

The  comparison  may  well  begin  with  Germany.  The 
German  law  divides  workmen  into  five  classes,  the  pension 
varying  from  class  to  class.  Contributions  towards  the  pen- 
sion are  made  by  both  the  employer  and  the  employee  on  a 
weekly  basis ;  the  State  makes  a  flat  addition  to  each  pension 
varying  with  the  class  in  which  the  workman  comes.  The 
lowest  class  is  those  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  $85.15;  the 
combined  contribution  of  employer  and  employed  is  3.36 
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cents  per  week,  and  the  total  pension  is  $26.76  per  annum, 
of  which  the  State  contributes  $12.17.  The  highest  class  is 
those  whose  income  lies  between  $279.79  and  $486.66;  the 
combined  contributions  of  employer  and  employee  are  8.64 
cents  per  week,  and  the  yearly  pension  is  $55.96,  of  which 
the  State  pays  as  before  $12.17.  Of  the  contributory  portion, 
the  employer  and  employee  each  pay  half;  to  secure  a  right 
to  a  pension  contributions  must  be  paid  for  1200  weeks. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  it  will  be  simplest  to  deal 
with  the  contributions  on  a  yearly  basis.  The  1200  weeks 
in  the  German  system  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
twenty-five  years  of  forty-eight  weeks  each,  it  being  a  principle 
of  that  plan  to  allow  a  leeway  for  failure  to  pay  a  limited 
number  of  weeks  in  the  year.  In  making  the  comparison  I 
have  also  disregarded  the  division  of  the  contributions  between 
the  employer  and  the  workman ;  as  it  might  be  a  nice  question 
as  to  which  pays  in  the  long  run.  If  the  division  is  to  be 
regarded,  of  course,  that  will  reduce  the  cost  to  the  individual 
workman  by  half.  But  the  other  interpretation  will  give  a 
comparison  between  total  costs  in  Germany  and  Canada 
apart  from  the  share  borne  by  the  State,  which  in  Canada 
is  confined  to  the  cost  of  administration  and  whatever  cost 
may  be  involved  in  basing  the  annuities  on  four  per  cent, 
interest  as  against  a  probable  lower  market  rate. 

Under  the  German  system,  then,  the  minimum  pension 
which  begins  at  seventy  and  amounts  to  $26.76  per  annum, 
cost  $1.61  annually  for  twenty-five  years.  In  Canada,  an 
annuity  of  the  same  amount  to  begin  at  the  same  age  would 
cost  $2.74  a  year  for  twenty-five  years,  that  is,  the  payments 
would  begin  when  the  workman  was  forty-five.  In  the  same 
way  the  German  maximum  pension  of  $55.96  costs  $4.14 
annually  for  twenty-five  years.  In  Canada  an  equal  pension 
would  cost  $5.74. 

The  figures  as  to  Canada  are  taken  from  a  book  published 
by  the  annuities  branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Conmierce.  The  annuities  are  offered  on  two  plans;  on  one, 
the  more  costly,  the  whole  of  the  payments  with  three  per  cent. 
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compound  interest  is  returnable  to  the  heirs  in  case  the  an- 
nuitant dies  before  the  annuity  begins;  on  the  other,  the  less 
costly,  there  is  no  return.  For  the  comparison  with  Germany 
I  have  taken  the  lower  figures,  for  the  reason  that  in  Germany 
there  is  no  return  unless  payments  have  been  made  for  five 
years ;  and  then  the  return  is  only  half  of  the  amount  paid  in 
and  without  interest.  The  less  expensive  Canadian  plan, 
therefore,  more  nearly  approximates  to  the  German  system. 

In  the  comparisons  made  above,  no  account  was  taken  of 
the  fact  that  part  of  the  German  pension  is  contributed  by  the 
Government.  The;  basis  of  the  pension  there  is  calculated  on 
the  annuity  earned  by  the  joint  payments  of  workman  and 
employer.  To  this  amount  the  Government  makes  a  flat 
addition,  as  already  explained.  Strictly,  therefore,  the  com- 
parison with  Canada  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  share 
of  the  pension  which  is  pm-chased  by  the  contributions  of 
employer  and  workman.  In  this  case,  the  cost  in  Canada, 
of  the  German  minimum  pension,  would  be  only  $1.50  as 
against  $1.61  in  Germany.  So  that  in  reaUty,  the  contribu- 
tors in  Germany  pay  for  part  of  the  government  grant.  Or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  apart  from  the  special  government 
grant,  the  Canadian  annuities  are  cheaper  than  the  compul- 
sory insurance  of  Germany. 

Again,  Canada  also  has  an  annuity  which  may  be  pur- 
chased jointly  by  employers  and  workmen.  Circulars  have 
been  issued  to  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  and  other 
employers,  explaining  the  plan  and  giving  quotations.  The 
cost  of  the  German  pension  under  this  plan  in  Canada  would 
be  $4.94  for  twenty-five  years.  This  is  much  higher  than 
in  Germany;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pension  in  Canada, 
for  the  rate  quoted,  begins  ten  years  earUer  than  in  Germany. 

Then  the  Canadian  system  has  an  advantage  which  is 
impossible  under  the  German  plan.  Not  only  may  the  an- 
nuitant begin  to  receive  his  annuity  fifteen  years  earher  than 
in  Germany;  but  he  may  also  begin  to  make  his  annual 
contributions  much  earher  and  in  this  way  lessen  the  annual 
burden.     If  he  chooses  to  begin  his  payments  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-five  and  to  wait  until  he  is  seventy  for  the  pension, 
the  German  pension  would  cost  him  only  seventy-seven  cents 
per  annum.  If  he  does  not  begin  his  payments  until  he  is 
thirty,  the  cost  will  be  $1.03  per  annum;  and  if  he  waits 
until  forty,  it  will  be  $1.92.  Only  the  latter,  it  will  be  noticed, 
is  more  costly  than  under  the  German  system;  in  the  two 
other  cases  the  cost  is  materially  less. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  comparison  of  the  Canadian 
annuities  with  the  compulsory  insurance  of  Germany.  The 
comparison  with  the  old  age  pensions  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  much  less  complicated.  In  both 
these  countries  there  is,  of  course,  no  contribution  paid  by 
the  beneficiary.  The  State  bears  the  whole  cost.  Thus, 
there  remains  to  consider  only  the  cost,  at  Canadian  rates, 
of  an  annuity  equivalent  to  the  pensions  granted  in  these  two 
members  of  the  Empire. 

The  British  pension  is  only  half  of  that  paid  in  New 
Zealand  and  it  begins  five  years  later.  The  year  of  payment 
in  New  Zealand  is  sixty-five  and  the  amount  $126.52; 
in  the  United  Kingdom  the  amount  is  $63.26  and  the  year  of 
commencement  is  seventy.  Of  course  the  cost  in  Canada 
wiU  depend  on  the  age  at  which  the  annuitant  begins  his 
payments.  If  he  begins  at  twenty-five — ^not  an  unreasonable 
age — ^the  British  pension  would  cost  him  only  $1.83  yearly, 
and  the  New  Zealand  pension  $7.05  yearly.  If  he  confines 
himself  to  a  period  approximating  the  length  of  the  contri- 
butory period  in  Germany,  the  cost  of  the  British  pension 
would  be  $6.49,  and  of  the  New  Zealand  $18.23.  The  New 
Zealand  pension  is  naturally  the  more  expensive  because  it 
begins  five  years  earher  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  may,  then,  sum  up  our  comparison  somewhat  in  this 
way: — ^The  minimum  German  insurance  against  old  age 
will  cost  in  Canada,  under  similar  terms,  $2.74  as  compared 
with  $1.61  in  Germany;  but  it  may,  under  reasonable  con- 
ditions, be  purchased  in  Canada  as  low  as  77  cents  per  annum. 

The  British  old  age  pension,  imder  the  same  reasonable 
conditions,  may  be  purchased  in  Canada  for  $1.83  per  annum; 
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and  the  New  Zealand  pension — double  the  amount  of  the 
British  and  beginning  five  years  earlier — ^may^'be  similarly 
purchased  for  $7.05  a  year. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Canadian  annuities^re  more 
costly  than  the  old  age  insurance  of  Germany,  but  this  is 
because  the  German  government  makes  a  material  and  direct 
payment  towards  that  insurance,  while  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment contributes  only  the  cost  of  administration.  Leaving 
out  of  account  the  direct  contribution  of  the  German  govern- 
ment, the  rates  are  lower  under  the  Canadian  system.  More- 
over, the  Canadian  workman,  by  spreading  his  payments  over 
a  longer  series  of  years,  can  reduce  the  annual  burden  much 
below  the  German  figure. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  comparison  of  cost  between 
the  Canadian  annuities  and  the  free  pensions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  New  Zealand.  But  I  think  it  has  been  shown 
clearly  that  a  pension,  even  as  high  as  that  given  in  New  Zea- 
land and  commencing  at  as  early  an  age,  can  be  secured  by 
the  Canadian  workman  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of  most, 
if  not  of  all.  This  cost,  figured  down  to  a  weekly  basis,  is 
less  than  fourteen  cents;  while  the  tables  published  by  the 
Canadian  government  show  that  a  payment  of  twenty-five 
cents  a  week,  begun  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  will  return  to 
the  workman  $64.57  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
five. 

In  my  view  the  Canadian  system  possesses  three  distinct 
advantages  to  which  as  yet  no  reference  has  been  made.  In 
the  first  place,  by  the  opportunities  which  it  offers  of  a  good 
rate  of  interest  upon  reasonable  terms  and  with  absolute 
security,  it  supplies  a  strong  motive  to  thrift,  and  by  the 
call  which  it  makes  upon  the  personal  responsibility  of  the 
annuitant,  it  tends  to  develop  the  valuable  quahties  of  in- 
dependence and  self-reliance.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Canadian  annuities  cannot  have  the  effect  of  reducing  wages; 
though  one  cannot  feel  so  confident  of  this  result,  either  under 
the  German  compulsory  insurance  or  the  old  age  pensions  of 
Great  Gritain  and  New  Zealand.     In  the  third  place,  there 
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is  no  limit  under  the  Canadian  system  to  the  income  of  the 
annuitant;  while  Germany  hmits  the  benefits  of  its  system  to 
those  whose  income  is  not  over  $486,  in  New  Zealand  the 
pensioner  is  limited  to  an  income  of  $241.96,  and  in  Great 
Britain  to  $165.44.  These  limitations  have  at  once  the 
effect  of  narrowing  the  range  of  the  benefits  of  the  provision 
made  against  old  age  and  of  setting  certain  bounds  within 
which  thrift  yields  no  profit.  For  instance  in  New  Zealand, 
although  a  pension  is  paid  to  those  whose  income  does  not 
exceed  sixty  pounds,  for  every  pound  of  income  which  the 
pensioner  has  over  thirty-four  pounds  his  pension  is  reduced 
by  an  equivalent  amount. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  old  age  pensions.  But  I  think  even 
this  brief  survey  of  the  position  puts  the  burden  of  proving 
their  necessity  on  the  advocates  of  old  age  pensions.  I  see  no 
reason  to  think  that,  under  Canadian  conditions,  Government 
annuities  will  not  obviate  the  need  of  old  age  pensions  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Francis  Asbury  Carman 


CLIMBS  IN  THE    CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

IN  a  more  literal  sense  than  the  late  Sir  LesUe  Stephen 
could  apply  the  phrase,  "  the  playground  of  Europe  "  to 
Switzerland,  can  it  be  said  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Canada 
that  they  form  **  the  playground  of  North  America,"  and 
in  addition  are  gradually  acquiring  the  position  of  a  great 
international  playground.  For,  whereas  in  Europe  there  are 
other  mountain  ranges  besides  the  Sw4ss  Alps,  which  afford 
an  equally  varied  scope  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  mountain- 
eer, there  is  nothing  'else  of  the  kind  in  North  America 
which  is  comparable  with  the  Rockies  in  regard  to  natural 
charm,  variety  of  scenery,  and  immensity.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  in  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  appreciation  of  the 
mountains  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  from  other  than 
natives  of  the  coimtry  or  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  regions. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  railway 
from  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver,  a  few  Enghsh  and  Swiss  moun- 
taineers visited  the  Rockies,  and  made  the  ascent  of  some 
of  the  chief  peaks  of  the  Selkirk  Range  in  the  vicinity  of 
Glacier.  They  were  shortly  followed  by  energetic  Americans 
like  Messrs.  Wilcox  and  Allen,  Philhp  Abbott,  Thompson, 
and  Professor  Fay  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  and 
the  American  Alpine  Clubs,  who  did  good  cUmbing  and 
exploration  in  the  main  range,  especially  in  the  Lake  Louise 
district.  Then  came  the  important  explorations  and  mountain- 
eering work  to  the  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  by 
Messrs.  CoUie,  Stutfield,  and  Woolley  of  the  Enghsh  Alpine 
Club;  by  the  Rev.  James  Outram  and  by  Jean  Habel  of  Berlin. 
These  covered  the  years  1898  to  1903.  The  delightful  ac- 
counts which  some  of  these  enthusiastic  lovers  of  nature 
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gave  of  their  work,  combined  with  a  steady  inpouring  of 
American  travellers,  gradually  led  to  an  awaking  of  the 
apathetic  Canadian  mind  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  charm  of  unsealed  peaks,  unexplored  glaciers,  and  untrod- 
den valleys,  and  to  the  undesirability,  if  not  disgrace,  of  moun- 
taineering in  the  Rockies  being  in  the  hands  of  those  for 
whom  no  national  interest  was  involved. 

So,  over  four  years  ago,  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada 
was  founded,  after  the  example  of  other  leading  clubs  of 
a  similar  character,  and  already  under  the  able  guidance 
of  its  indefatigable  and  first  President,  Mr.  A.  O.  Wheeler, 
who  has  given  us  an  excellent  volume  on  the  Selkirks,  counts 
over  500  members.  During  the  summer  of  1909,  nearly 
aU  the  most  important  first  ascents  were  made  by  members 
of  this  Club.  To  show  how  popular  mountaineering  is 
becoming  in  the  Rockies,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during 
the  same  season,  "  Sir  Donald, "  the  stately  monolith  at  Glacier, 
the  ascent  of  which  at  one  time  used  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  feats  of  the  season,  was  ascended  at  least  ten  times 
by  more  or  less  experienced  climbers,  both  with  and  with- 
out guides.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Canadian 
Rockies  will  grow  steadily  in  favour  as  a  holiday  ground 
both  for  genuine  mountaineers  as  well  as  for  ordinary  tourists. 
For  there  is  probably  no  other  so  important  mountain  range 
on  the  earth,  the  unexplored  region  of  which  is  so  easily 
accessible.  In  the  matter  of  making  first  ascents,  the  Rockies 
offer  a  regular  paradise  for  the  mountaineer.  And  by  going 
a  httle  further  afield  first  ascents  will  remain  possible  in 
Canada  for  many  years  to  come.  That  some  of  these  will 
not  repay  the  toil  involved  in  reaching  them  seems  equally 
certain. 

There  are  still  a  few  current  fallacies  concerning  moun- 
taineering which,  as  might  be  expected,  are  most  wide- 
spread among  those  who  know  least  about  the  subject. 
One  of  these  prejudices  is  that  mountaineering  is  extremely 
dangerous;  another,  that  danger,  as  such,  attracts  the 
mountaineer.     It  is  strange  and  also  amusing  to  hear  the 
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first  opinion  expressed  by  people  who  calmly  spend  week 
after  week  in  railway  trains  on  this  continent  without  a 
qualm  as  to  the  conditions  imder  which  they  are  travelling. 
The  danger  of  accident,  if  you  are  imder  the  care  of  a  good 
Swiss  guide,  is  not  comparable  with  the  danger  of  accident 
under  the  care  of  locomotive  drivers,  conductors,  telegraph 
operators,  and  s\^itchmen,  many  of  whom,  though  by  no  means 
skilled,  and  some  of  whom,  though  notoriously  incompetent, 
are  yet  maintained  in  their  positions  through  the  tyrannical 
action  of  labour  unions.  The  yearly  death-roll  of  the  Swiss 
Alps,  which  is  frequently  pointed  to,  proves  when  analysed, 
not  that  mountaineering  is  necessarily  more  dangerous 
than  other  kinds  of  sport,  but  that  about  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  fatal  accidents  are  preventible,  being  due  to  imder- 
rating  of  obvious  difficulties,  and  over-rating  of  human 
capacity  ;  to  neglect  of  the  simplest  precautions  on  the 
part  of  the  inexperienced,  such  as  overlooking  weather  con- 
ditions and  dispensing  with  the  use  of  guides.  People  ought 
not  to  expect  to  be  able  to  perform  miracles  in  mountaineering 
any  more  than  in  other  lines  of  human  activity.^ 

It  is  really  astonishing  that  there  were  not  more  fatal  ac- 
cidents in  early  days  of  mountaineering  in  Canada,  when 
the  use  of  the  rope  and  the  ice-axe  were  novelties  to 
many  of  the  intrepid  and  enthusiastic  individuals  who 
climbed  without  guides.  Even  though  they  let  the  really 
first  class  chmbs  alone,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  greatest 
good  fortune  attended  their  efforts.  Curiously  enough, 
the  only  mountaineer  to  lose  his  Ufe  in  the  Rockies  imtil 
the  year  1908,  was  the  experienced  PhilUp  Abbott  of  Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A.,  on  Mount  Lefroy,  the  pass  between  which 
and  the  glacier-clad  Mount  Victoria  at  Lake  Louise  now 
bears   Abbott's   name.      He    had  unroped    at  a  dangerous 

1  It  is  credibly  reported  that  an  American  some  years  ago  got  off  the  train  at 
Glacier  with  a  bicycle  to  ride  up  "  Sir  Donald."  Another  whom  I  met  was  preparing 
to  walk  up  in  thin-soled  shoes,  when  fortunately  for  him  one  of  the  guides  pointed 
out  that  they  would  be  cut  into  ribbons  in  a  cxjuple  of  hours.  A  rancher  was  indignant 
with  me  because  I  refused  to  allow  him  to  join  our  party  on  one  of  our  more  difficult 
climbs.  He  believed  that  he  could  ride  anywhere,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  for  him 
to  make  the  ascent  by  the  rope  being  attached  to  his  horse. 
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place,  and  the  ledge  either  gave  way  or  he  slipped,  and 
thus  his  companions  were  without  the  means  of  preventing 
his  fall.  The  only  other  mountain  in  the  Rockies  which 
is  distinguished  by  a  death  is  Avalanche  Peak  at  Glacier 
in  the  Selkirk  Range,  an  easy  climb  even  for  inexperienced 
amateurs.  In  this  case  the  victim  was  also  unroped 
and  disobeyed  the  instructions  of  the  guide.  One  of  the 
Swiss  guides  sardonically  remarked  to  me  a  couple  of  years 
ago  that  the  Rockies  required  a  few  more  victims  to  become 
really  interesting  and  attractive.  From  what  one  was 
able  to  observe  during  recent  visits,  it  seems  probable  that 
some  of  these  will  soon  be  forthcoming;  although  it  does 
appear  as  if  there  were  sometimes  a  special  providence  guard- 
ing those  "  who  rush  up  where  angels  might  fear  to  tread," 
from  dangers  lurking  unnoticed,  that  would  certainly  try 
the   skill  and  nerve   of  seasoned  mountaineers. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  complete  mistake  to  suppose  that  danger 
as  danger  lends  an  enhancement  to  the  climb.  This  is  a  fallacy 
founded  on  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  spirit  which 
impels  the  "  oromaniac  "  and  that  which  actuates  the  genuine 
mountaineer.  What  the  latter  really  delights  in  is  in  bringing 
endurance,  skill  and  science  so  to  bear  upon  the  difficulties, 
that  what  would  be  formidable  dangers  to  the  less  trained 
and  experienced,  are  largely,  if  not  wholly,  deprived  of  their 
hazardous  element.  The  moral  discipline  resulting  there- 
from is  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other  sport.  Probably 
none  makes  an  appeal  to  more  of  the  tastes  and  aspirations 
of  complex  manhood,  and  in  so  satisfactory  a  degree,  as  does 
mountaineering.  It  does  not  excite  our  surprise  that  to 
many  people  this  statement  will  appear  quite  unintelhgible. 
For  we  are  not  all  constituted  alike,  and  it  is  very  fortunate 
that  it  is  so.  Otherwise  the  glaciers  and  peaks  might  every- 
where be  disfigured  by  specks  of  humanity,  and  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  guides  to  go  round;  while,  what  would  be 
still  worse,  there  would  be  no  escape  from  our  wearisome 
fellow-creatures  and  the  dull  round  of  civilized  existence. 
Happily  there  is  no  fear  of  a  dense  population  in  those  regions. 
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The  present  writer  is  neither  an  advocate  of  nor  an  apolo- 
gist for  mountaineering.  Least  of  all  does  he  desire  to  moralise 
about  it.  When  one  is  asked  in  tones  which  imply  that 
the  answer  must,  at  least,  be  doubtful,  "  Does  the  exertion 
repay  you?"  the  reply  is,  "  Yes,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
physical  regeneration  which  comes  out  of  it,  in  addition 
to  which  the  scenes  displayed  by  Nature  are  a  never-ending 
source  of  satisfaction  for  the  imagination  and  memory." 
Only  to  the  mountaineer  does  Nature  display  some  of  the 
grandest  sights  upon  which  human  eye  can  gaze:  *Hhe 
curves  of  the  wind  moulded  cornice,  the  deUcate  modulations 
of  the  fissured  snow,"  stupendous  precipices  bending  down 
into  inaccessible  space,  white  ethereal  peaks  like  crystaUised 
clouds  sending  up  point  after  point  into  the  azure  blue  sky, 
the  Ught  flashing  to  and  fro  from  the  beryl  blue  and  light 
green  sides  of  the  deep  crevasses,  the  glories  of  the  mountain 
sunrises.  These  are  some  of  the  sights  which  dehght  the 
soul  of  the  mountaineer  and  tempt  him  ever  onwards. 

The  weather  is  the  chief  factor  with  which  the  mountaineer 
has  to  reckon:  it  makes  a  climb  either  enjoyable  and  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  peaks  even  possible,  or  may  render  the 
ascent  of  even  an  easy  mountain  hard  and  perilous.  In 
this  respect  the  summer  of  1907  was  extremely  unfavourable 
in  the  Rockies,  August  being  unusually  cold  and  wet,  and 
heavy  snow-falls  frequently  taking  place  on  all  the  peaks 
over  9000  feet  in  altitude.  The  writer  and  a  companion 
had  a  trying  experience  on  the  ascent  of  a  \Trgin  peak,  the 
most  westerly  mountain  in  the  magnificent  Selkirk  Range  at 
Glacier.  Having  slept  in  a  shack  in  Cougar  Valley  near 
Deutschmann's  Caves,  about  three  hours  ascent  from  the 
Hotel,  we  left  early  in  the  morning  under  seemingly  favourable 
auspices  for  our  mountain  which  required  a  long  tramp 
to  its  base.  We  had  crossed  a  snow-field  and  ascended 
about  half  way  on  the  areie  when  a  severe  thunderstorm 
broke  out,  followed  by  heavy  showers  of  hail.  The  storm 
lasted  several  hours,  during  which,  enveloped  by  cloud 
and  sleet,  we  worked  our  way  to  the  summit  which  was  not 
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visible  ten  feet  ahead.  I  thought  we  should  never  get  down 
again,  for  our  hands  were  so  numbed  with  cold  that  we 
could  hardly  grasp  the  sharp  ledges  of  rock.  Water  poured 
from  our  boots  at  every  step.  The  rock  climbing  was  very 
sporting  but  under  the  circumstances  not  enjoyable. 

During  the  same  summer  one  of  the  few  fine  days  at  the 
end  of  August  was  utilized  to  climb  Mount  Lefroy  (11,225  ft.), 
which  was  found  to  be  in  such  excellent  condition 
that  only  very  little  step-cutting  was  necessary.  In  some 
seasons  the  steep  walls  on  its  scalable  side  are  glare  ice,  but 
on  this  occasion  the  ice  was  covered  by  about  a  foot  of 
snow,  which  held  well.  As  we  had  started  early  from  Lake 
Louise,  about  3  A.M.,  we  were  able  to  ascend  and  descend 
again  to  Abbott's  Pass  before  the  snow  had  become  too  much 
softened  by  the  sun.  The  views  from  Mount  Lefroy  and 
Mount  Victoria  are  superb ;  on  a  clear  day,  which  one  usually 
has  in  July,  less  frequently  in  August,  the  outUnes  of  Sir 
Donald  and  the  lesser  peaks  at  Glacier,  one  hundred  miles 
distant,  are  easily  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye. 

A  few  days  before  this  the  writer  with  two  Swiss  guides 
attempted  the  ascent  of  Pinnacle  Mountain,  attracted  to  it  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  few  virgin  peaks  then  remaining 
in  the  Lake  Louise  district.  It  had  for  some  time  been 
the  envy  of  mountaineers.  It  forms  part  of  the  east  range 
of  mountains  in  Paradise  Valley — so  named  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Wilcox,  one  of  the  first  to  explore  and  describe  this  beautiful 
region — adjoins  Eiffel  Peak,  and  is  separated  by  Sentinel 
Pass  from  the  massive,  glacier-crested  Mount  Temple,  "  the 
monarch  of  the  district,"  both  in  altitude  and  in  its  impressive 
isolation.  Pinnacle  Mountain  is  of  bold  and  castellated 
appearance,  and  although  only  a  little  over  10,000  ft.  high 
had,  owing  to  the  steepness  and  the  rottenness  of  its  rocks, 
hitherto  baffled  the  efforts  made  to  scale  it,  by  two  strong 
parties  led  by  Swiss  guides.  Our  party  experienced  a 
similar  fate  owing  to  a  fresh  fall  of  snow,  which,  combined 
with  a  furious  wind,  rendered  impracticable  the  route  we 
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had  mapped  out.  We  got  as  far  as  the  other  parties,  only 
to  find  that  further  advance  was  impossible. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  two  years  later,  we  were  again 
on  our  way  to  Pinnacle,  which  in  the  meantime  had  not 
been  again  attempted.  This  time  we  were  better  prepared 
for  difficulties  and  felt  more  confident  of  ultimate  success. 
The  party  included  one  of  the  former  Swiss  guides,  Edward 
Feuz,  Jr.,  of  Interlaken;  another  guide,  Rudolph  Aemmer, 
from  the  same  place,  and  a  porter  to  carry  blankets  and 
Bupphes.  Leaving  Lake  Louise  in  the  afternoon,  we  camped 
for  the  night  at  an  altitude  of  about  6,000  feet  in  Paradise 
Valley,  the  name  of  which  might  advisably  be  changed  to 
Porcupine  Valley,  since  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  any 
region  in  the  Rockies  more  infested  by  this  animal.  Before 
going  to  bed  we  had  to  kill  several  in  order  that  our  night's 
rest  should  not  be  disturbed  or  our  tent  and  food  destroyed. 
The  last  animal,  the  eighth,  was  finished  off  by  felling  a 
spruce  tree  at  the  side  of  our  tent,  to  the  top  of  which  the 
brute,  on  being  chased,  had  climbed.  During  the  night 
we  heard  them  again,  and  on  the  following  night  killed  as 
many  more. 

The  weather  next  morning  was  so  unpropitious  looking 
that  we  did  not  leave  camp  till  6.30  o'clock,  two  hours  later 
than  we  had  planned  to  leave,  and  even  then  a  drizzle  of  rain 
kept  up ;  so  that  it  was  not  until  we  had  ascended  a  respectable 
distance  that  we  were  certain  of  going  on.  At  first  our 
route  lay  alongside  of  the  stream  which  flows  from  Horseshoe 
Glacier  and  then  over  a  grassy  slope  carpeted  with  briUiant 
flowers  to  a  rocky  plateau  and  a  slope  covered  with  soft  snow. 
Continuing  over  boulders  and  shale  we  reached  a  steeper 
snow  slope,  where  we  roped.  The  ascent  of  this  was  very 
easy  and  we  proceeded  rapidly  till  a  steep  couloir  was  reached 
that  had  been  climbed  on  an  earUer  occasion,  and  which 
was  now  in  a  less  favourable  condition  than  it  had  been 
two  years  before.  It  was  filled  with  ice,  covered  with 
hard  snow,  which  necessitated  the  vigorous  use  of  our  ice-axes 
for   step-cutting.     Loose    rocks,    insecurely   held    by   snow 
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and  thin  ice,  rendered  the  greatest  care  desirable,  lest  some  of 
the  debris  should  be  precipitated  on  the  head  of  the  last 
man  on  the  rope.  On  gaining  the  top  of  the  couloir,  we 
came  out  on  a  narrow  ridge  which  connects  a  gendarme  to 
the  main  body  of  the  mountain.  From  here  onwards  the 
handholds  were  more  or  less  imreliable  owing  to  the  friable 
character  of  the  rock.  Then  followed  some  delicate  rock 
climbing  requiring  caution  rather  than  gymnastic  capacity; 
and  after  an  awkward  corner  was  ''  negotiated  "  we  reached 
a  smooth  perpendicular  wall  two  hundred  feet  or  thereabouts 
in  height.  Following  our  previous  route  we  now  made  a  sharp 
descent  into  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  which  can  be  crossed 
by  a  narrow  ledge  running  under  the  wall,  with  a  drop  of 
about  500  ft.  on  the  other  side,  and  were  thus  brought  to 
the  arete  connecting  Eiffel  Peak  with  Pinnacle  Mountain. 
From  here,  until  within  about  300  ft.  of  the  top,  the  climb 
consists  in  ascending  perpendicular  but  more  or  less  easy 
rocks,  which,  however,  require  constant  attention  owing 
to  their  rotten  character. 

After  four  hours  and  three-quarters  we  reached  the 
ledge,  under  a  precipitous  black  tower,  which  had  been 
the  terminus  of  not  only  our,  but  of  the  other  previous  expedi- 
tions. Here  we  rested  for  half  an  hour  and  fortified  ourselves 
with  sundry  refreshments. 

At  this  point  almost  vertical  rock  faces  present  themselves 
on  every  side.  The  tower  is  pierced  by  a  ''  crack  "  or  chimney 
for  over  sixty  feet  which  seemed  to  previous  parties  to  offer 
the  best  chance  of  ascent.  But  as  it  is  almost  wholly  devoid 
of  handholds  or  footholds,  and  what  there  are,  are  at  too 
great  distances  to  be  serviceable,  it  had  been  attempted 
unsuccessfully.  We  intended  to  let  it  alone,  to  proceed 
to  the  left  and  to  skirt  the  wall  of  the  mountain  facing 
on  Paradise  Valley.  Fortunately  the  weather  had  by  this 
time  quite  cleared  up,  and  the  atmosphere  was  calm. 

Our  progress  from  here  upwards  was  extremely  slow: 
for  the  tawny  coloured  Umestone  rock  was  of  a  disintegrated 
and  treacherous  sort.    It  was  covered  in  many  places  by 
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a  glaze  of  ice,  which  when  disturbed  had  a  tendency  to 
bring  down  the  eroded  rock  at  the  same  time.  The  support 
between  ice  and  rock  appeared  to  be  mutual.  The  handholds 
were  bad,  and  for  the  most  part  there  were  none.  Our  ice 
axes  which  we  had  brought  with  us  were  now  unnecessary, 
and  we  had  to  be  careful  not  to  use  them  for  steadying  our- 
selves on  the  rocks  lest  we  should  precipitate  downwards 
our  insecure  footholds.  There  was  no  definite  ledge  to 
follow  on  this  crumbling  wall  of  rock.  But  Feuz,  who  led 
with  cat-Uke  tread  and  avoided  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  spring  or  jerk  which  might  detach  our  insecure  supports, 
picked  out  places  here  and  there  which  appeared  to  offer 
a  temporary  support.  A  few  inches  of  rock,  when  not  sUppery, 
will  serve  as  a  transitory  resting  place  for  part  of  the  sole 
of  a  well-nailed  boot.  Fortunately  we  had  plenty  of  rope,  so 
that  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  usual  15  feet  between 
each  person  we  were  able  to  aUow  from  25  to  30  feet  when 
desirable.  This  extra  allowance  enabled  us  sometimes  to 
manoeuvre   into   better   positions. 

But  it  is  better,  as  that  veteran  climber,Edward  Whymper, 
says,  not  to  attempt  to  describe  such  places;  for  whether 
done  hghtly  or  with  laborious  detail,  "  one  stands  an  equal 
chance  of  being  misunderstood.  Their  attraction  to  the 
climber  arises  from  their  calls  on  his  faculties,  on  their  demands 
on  his  strength,  and  on  overcoming  the  impediments  which 
they  offer  to  his  skill.  The  non-mountaineering  reader 
cannot  feel  this,  and  his  interest  in  descriptions  of  such 
places  is  usually  small  unless  he  supposes  that  the  situations 
are  perilous.  They  are  not  necessarily  perilous,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  giving  such  an  impression  if  the  diflS- 
culties   are   insisted   on." 

After  advancing  steadily,  and  almost  horizontally,  along 
the  face  of  the  wall  for  nearly  two  hoiu*s  we  unexpectedly 
came  upon  a  couloir  which  promised  a  rather  speedy  end 
to  our  climb.  It  was  fairly  broad,  was  filled  with  ice  and 
snow  and  led  up  to  a  ''  saddle  "  between  the  southerly  tower 
and   the   summit.    Crossing   it   carefully   we   ascended   by 
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the  rocks  on  its  left  side,  and  at  its  head  landed,  to  our 
great  surprise,  on  a  bed  of  shale,  which  by  an  easy  slope 
led  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  comparatively  comfortable  summit. 
It  was  now  2.35  P.M.,  so  that  the  last  250  feet,  in  vertical 
height,  had  required  fully  two  hours  and  a  half  to  scale. 

With  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction,  we  threw  ourselves 
down  and  basked  in  the  warm  sunshine.  The  atmosphere 
was  delightfully  still,  and  the  view  of  the  Ten  Peaks,  which 
engirt  in  crescent-like  form  Moraine  Lake  and  quondam 
Desolation  Valley,  magnificent.  To  the  east  and  south  the 
panorama,  which  includes  as  prominent  objects  Mounts 
Ball  and  Assinaboine,  the  "  Matterhorn  of  the  Rockies,"  is 
extensive,  but  on  the  west  and  north  rather  limited 
by  Mounts  Hungabee,  Ringrose  and  Lefroy.  The  hour 
spent  on  the  summit  was  all  too  brief.  After  administering 
again  to  the  corpus  vile  and  crowning  our  vanquished  peak 
with  a  cairn,  we  took  a  few  photographs  and  started  on  the 
descent. 

On  the  principle,  seemingly  well  founded,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  descents  are,  if  not  more  difficult,  more 
trying  and  dangerous  than  ascents,  the  guides  were  very 
unwilling  to  return  by  the  same  route,  if  this  could  be  avoided. 
We  therefore  decided  to  proceed  from  the  "  saddle  ",  between 
the  black  tower  and  the  slope  leading  to  the  summit  of  the 
peak,  in  order  if  possible  to  skirt  the  tower  and  come  down 
by  the  already  mentioned  chinmey.  This  route  would 
involve  a  complete  ''  traverse  "  of  the  mountain,  and  would 
thus  add  an  additional  interest  to  the  climb.  It  would 
also,  we  believed,  be  more  expeditious  and  less  dangerous: 
and  in  this  we  were  justified. 

For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  followed  a  narrow 
but  firm  ledge  around  the  black  or  southerly  tower.  Then 
at  the  corner  where  it  terminated  there  was  a  pecidiar 
arrangement  of  rock,  which  formed  a  small  square  hole, 
with  blue  sky  on  the  other  side  when  one  looked  through. 
Under  the  hole  there  was  a  gap  in  the  ledge  of  nearly  three 
feet,  with  a  drop  of  anywhere  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
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into  a  dark  pit  below.  This  could  only  be  crossed  by  lying 
flat,  stretching  one's  feet  through  the  hole  to  the  rock  on  the 
other  side,  and  then  drawing  one's  self  through  and  swinging 
into  an  upright  position  by  the  help  of  the  rope  and  some  hand- 
holds on  the  further  wall  of  rock.  The  operation  looked 
more  trying  than  it  actually  was;  for  there  is  practically 
no  chance  of  a  mishap  when  two  guides,  whose  caution  is 
beyond  praise,  and  in  whom  one  has  complete  confidence, 
hold  firmly  on  the  rope.  One  cannot  but  re-echo  the  wish 
of  a  veteran  climber,  that  men  of  the  same  class  in  English 
speaking  countries  were  as  capable,  weU-informed,  and 
rehable  as  are  these  Swiss  mountaineers. 

We  were  soon  over  this  difficulty  and  then  perceived 
a  way  into  the  chinmey  already  referred  to.  To  descend 
this,  the  obvious  way  was  to  come  down  on  the  rope.  We 
were  prepared  with  a  loop  which  we  slung  round  a  firm  piece 
of  rock,  rendered  more  adaptable  to  the  purpose  by  a  little 
hanmiering  with  our  ice-axes.  Then  through  the  loop 
was  passed  a  rope  about  120  feet  long,  which  being  doubled 
stiU  gave  us  sufficient  length.  I  went  down  first  and  was 
held  on  a  second  rope  by  one  of  the  guides,  so  that  an  accident 
was  excluded.  The  rock  was  here  very  firm,  but  there  were  no 
handholds ;  and  footholds  only  after  descending  some  thirty 
feet.  We  got  down  safely  and  rapidly,  Aemmer  coming  last. 
Then  the  rope  was  pulled  down,  but  the  loop  had  to  be  left.  It 
may  be  useful  to  a  later  party.  I  suffered  nothing  worse 
than  a  little  torn  clothing  and  a  feeUng  which,  though  intense, 
fortunately  was  only  temporary,  that  I  might  have  a  per- 
manent groove  around  the  middle  of  my  body. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  after  5  P.M.  when  we  thus  regained 
the  ledge  where  we  had  started  five  hours  earher  on  our 
exciting  trip  to  the  summit.  After  a  short  rest  we  started 
to  retrace  our  route  of  the  morning.  The  descent  occupied 
about  as  much  time  as  the  ascent  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  rock,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  all  straight  descent 
but  somewhat  up  and  down  work.  A  mountain  like  Pin- 
nacle, with  very  httle  snow,  offe^  scarcely  any  opportunity 
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for  making  rapid  time  downwards  by  glissading.  It  waa 
after  9  P.M.  and  dark  when  we  reached  our  camp  and  found 
our  porter  had  concluded  that  we  were  staying  out  all  night. 

A  month  later,  the  same  two  guides  and  myself 
attacked  Mount  Deltaform,  the  highest  of  the  Ten  Peaks. 
This  grim-looking,  sharp,  triangular-shaped  moimtain, 
which  had  been  climbed  only  once,  six  years  previously, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  difficult 
climbs  of  any  hitherto  attempted  in  the  Rockies.  This 
was  at  least  the  opinion  of  the  well-known  guide,  Kristian 
Kaufmann,  of  Grindelwald,  who  had  made  over  thirty  first 
ascents  in  Canada,  amongst  them  nearly  all  the  first  class 
peaks,  that  had  been  cHmbed  up  to  the  year  1905.  This 
combined  with  the  rather  terrifying  account  given  of  it  by 
one  of  the  party  who  made  the  first  ascent.  Professor  Parker 
of  Columbia  University,  had  some  time  before  aroused  my 
desire  to  try  it,  which  became  further  stimulated  after 
the  ascent  of  Pinnacle,  from  the  summit  of  which  Delta- 
form  looked  very  attractive. 

Setting  out  about  noon  from  that  ever  enchanting 
gem  of  scenery.  Lake  Louise,  which  by  the  way  is  an 
excellent  centre  for  cHmbing,  with  a  porter  and  a  couple  of 
pack  ponies  to  carry  our  tent  and  suppUes,  we  followed  the 
trail  around  the  east  side  of  Mount  Temple,  and  passing 
Moraine  Lake  on  the  left,  proceeded  towards  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks.  Here  we  pitched  our  camp, 
at  the  side  of  Httle  Wenkchemna  Lake,  opposite  to  the  north- 
west side  of  Mount  Deltaform,  the  precipices  of  which,  seamed 
by  small  glaciers  and  snow-falls,  rise  almost  vertically  for 
over  4000  feet  above  Wenkchemna  Glacier. 

The  situation  of  our  camp  was  charming  and  was  pro- 
tected on  all  sides  from  wind.  An  agreeable  feature  of  the 
landscape,  and  a  welcome  change  after  scraggy  spruce  and 
small  jack-pines,  were  the  larches,  which  surrounded  us  at 
an  altitude  of  7,000  feet.  It  was  not  possible,  however, 
to  attempt  our  mountain  from  this  side,  so  we  had  planned 
to  push  on  the  same  night  over  Wenkchemna  Pass  and  reach 
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its  approachable  side  in  Prospectors*  Valley  by  daylight 
the  following  morning.  We  were  anxious  to  lose  no  time 
lest  the  fine  weather  should  break  up,  as  it  often  does,  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  mountaineering,  at  the  beginning 
of  September  in  the  Rockies.  Moreover  I  was  desirous 
of  chmbiag  the  peak  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  its  first 
ascent. 

Starting  from  our  camp  about  12.45  A.M.  after  a  couple 
of  hours  sleep,  we  had  an  easy  climb  by  briUiant  moonlight, 
partly  over  rock  and  partly  over  snow,  to  the  summit  of 
Wenkchenma  Pass,  8,100  feet  above  sea-level.  Then  descend- 
ing rapidly  for  1,000  feet,  we  skirted  the  side  of  Neptuak, 
the  ninth  of  the  Ten  Peaks  (Deltaform  being  the  eighth), 
and  proceeding  slowly,  but  steadily,  over  great  blocks  of  rock 
and  some  easy  ledges,  reached  the  base  of  Deltaform  about 
5  A.M.  It  was  not  quite  Ught  enough  to  discover  distinctly 
a  route  of  ascent.  We  were  now  as  it  seemed  about  the 
centre  of  the  mountain,  and  while  awaiting  the  sun,  lay 
down  on  a  broad  ledge  and  slept  for  half  an  hour.  About 
a  quarter  to  six,  haviug  scanned  pretty  thoroughly  the  face 
of  the  mountain,  we  started  for  a  moraine  directly  above 
us,  at  the  head  of  which  we  roped  and  proceeded  up  a  broad 
gully  of  hard  snow.  There  being  under  layers  of  ice,  we 
had  occasionally  to  cut  steps,  particularly  in  crossing  from 
one  side  to  the  other  to  ascend  by  the  rocks  wherever  they 
offered  a  more  rapid  and  easy  route.  For  three  hours  the 
climbing  was  of  a  fairly  simple  character,  the  first  real  dif- 
ficulty then  presenting  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  chimney  about 
forty  feet  in  height.  An  examination  disclosed  the  facts 
that  it  was  filled  with  loose  stones,  and  that  the  footholds 
and  handholds  were  both  few  and  precarious.  At  this 
point  an  accident  occurred,  which  I  thought,  at  first,  meant 
our  defeat. 

Aemmer,  who  had  entered  the  chimney  first  and  had 
cleared  away  most  of  the  rubbish,  was  well  towards  the  top 
and  was  waiting  for  Feuz  to  follow,  when,  although  exercising 
great  caution,  he  dislodged  a  good-sized  stone,  which  crashing 
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down,  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  the  back  of  Feuz^s  head. 
Fortunately  I  was  standing  on  a  ledge  at  the  side,  out  of 
the  danger  line.  Blood  streamed  down  over  Feuz's  face 
and  neck,  and  I,  concluding  that  the  cUmb  was  at  an  end, 
immediately  began  to  consider  how  we  were  to  get  Aemmer 
down  the  chimney.  But  as  soon  as  the  stunning  effect 
of  the  blow  had  passed  over,  Feuz  pulled  himself  together 
with  wonderful  grit  and  pluckily  declared  that  the  accident 
would  not  make  any  difference.  Nor  did  it,  beyond  delaying 
us  half  an  hour.  Fortunately,  we  all  got  through  the  chimney 
without  any  further  mishap,  and  reaching  a  safe  ledge  over 
which  trickled  a  stream  of  water,  washed  and  bandaged 
Feuz^s  wound. 

Some  very  steep  ledges  followed,  and  then  about  11.. 
o 'clock  we  found  ourselves  on  a  broad  bed  of  shale  which 
we  thought  might  be  the  beginning  of  the  final  arete.    But 
in  this  we  were    mistaken.     In  the  meantime  we  rested 
and  partook  of  a  frugal  luncheon. 

On  starting  up  again,  we  soon  perceived  that  we  were 
considerably  further  from  the  summit  than  we  anticipated, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  we  had  some  hard  climbing  ahead  of 
us.  Apart  from  the  general  steepness  and  sharpness  of 
the  ledges,  from  many  of  which  streams  of  water  poured 
down  over  our  arms  and  legs  from  the  melting  snow  higher 
up,  there  were  a  few  special  difficulties  which  required  par- 
ticular caution  and  care.  One  of  these  consisted  in  traversing 
a  very  steep  ice-slope  to  some  rather  unsound  and  perpendicu- 
larly placed  rocks ;  the  other  in  the  ascent  of  another  chimney 
near  the  summit  which  offered  no  footholds  at  its  base. 
Standing  on  Feuz's  shoulders  Aemmer  managed  to  find  one 
or  two  slender  handholds  further  up  and  thus  draw  himself 
into  the  chimney,  after  which  it  was  easy  for  him  to  assist 
Feuz,  who  in  turn  helped  me.  From  the  chimney  we  soon 
reached  the  last  ai^ete  that  leads  to  the  sheer  pinnacle  of  the 
summit.  It  seemed  at  first  sight  quite  inaccessible,  but 
Aemmer  quickly  perceived  a  way  up  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we    were    seated    on     the      sharp,     white,    weather-worn 
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limestone  rocks  of  the  top.  The  ascent  from  Prospectors' 
Valley  had,  including  stops,  taken  about  eight  hours. 

As  it  was  now  almost  two  o'clock,  we  reaUzed 
that  not  much  time  could  be  spent  on  the  summit  if 
we  wished  to  get  off  the  mountain  before  nightfall.  So 
after  a  short  rest  and  the  erection  of  a  new  cairn, 
we  began  the  descent  a  Uttle  before  2.30  o'clock.  There 
is  not  much  to  relate  about  the  return,  except  that  it 
occurred  without  mishap  and  that  we  came  down  the 
lower  and  longer  chimney  on  the  rope,  a  method  of 
descent  which  saves  time  and  is  perfectly  safe,  provided 
you  can  attach  the  rope  securely.  A  large  and  firmly  imbed- 
ded rock  at  the  head  of  the  chimney  served  as  a  means  of 
fastening  a  loop,  through  which  the  rope  was  passed.  No 
time  was  given  up  to  rests,  and  as  there  were  no  unexpected 
delays,  we  descended  at  a  fair  rate.  On  reaching  the  long 
gully  by  which  we  had  begun  the  ascent,  it  was  found  to 
be  in  a  better  condition  than  in  the  morning;  the  snow 
having  been  softened  by  the  sun  permitted  us  to  leave  the 
rocks  altogether  and  to  descend  more  rapidly  by  it,  although 
we  were  not  able  to  gUssade.  A  few  minutes  after  eight  o'clock 
we  left  the  snow,  and  were  able  to  dispense  with  the  rope, 
which  had  bound  us  together  for  over  thirteen  hours. 
Descending  the  moraine  rapidly  and  hurrying  down  some 
rough  grassy  slopes,  we  lighted  a  fire  in  the  valley,  finished 
the  remainder  of  our  pro\dsions  and  passed  another  hour 
in  a  more  or  less  dreamy  state.  About  11  P.M.,  the  moon 
having  again  made  its  appearance,  we  commenced  the  return 
trip  around  Neptuak  and  across  Wenkchemna  Pass:  and 
shortly  after  3  A.M.  reached  our  camp,  all  extremely  sleepy, 
after  an  absence  of  over  28  hours.  We  had  been  favoured 
by  perfect  weather  throughout. 

During  the  month  which  elapsed  between  the  ascent 
of  Pinnacle  Mountain  and  our  cUmb  of  Mount  Deltafoim, 
various  climbs  and  expeditions  were  made,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned : — A  trip  to  Lake  O  'Hara,  and  Lake 
McArthur  from  Hector,   spending  the  night  at  the   camp 
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of  the  Alpine  Club  and  returning  to  Lake  Louise  next  day 
with  some  members  of  the  Club  over  Abbott's  Pass  and 
Victoria  Glacier,  a  delightful  excursion,  within  the  capacity 
of  any  good  pedestrians,  armed  with  rope  and  ice-axes. 
Lake  McArthur  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the  Canadian 
mountain  tarns,  being  situated  at  an  altitude  of  7,300  feet, 
under  the  beetling  cliffs  of  Mount  Biddle,  which  forms  a 
remarable  background  in  the  shape  of  a  ksemicircle.  From 
its  centre  there  descends  a  green  coloured  glacier  into  the 
lake,  which  is  of  a  deep  cerulean  blue.  Large  bits  of  ice 
are  constantly  dropping  off  into  the  water,  and  are  to  be 
seen  floating  about  even  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

Some  days  later  Mount  Fay  was  chmbed  from  a  camp  a 
little  beyond  the  head  of  Moraine  Lake.  It  is  by  no  means 
difficult,  mostly  snow  and  ice  work,  but  was  rather  long 
and  fatiguing  as  we  did  it.  Owing  to  the  danger  of  avalanches 
we  avoided  the  Fay  Glacier,  and  instead  crossed  the  huge 
moraine  of  Wenkchemna  Glacier,  and  ascended  a  steep 
snow  slope  between  numbers  Four  and  Five  of  the  Ten  Peaks. 
As  the  snow  was  very  hard,  about  400  steps  had  to  be 
cut,  labour  which  considerably  delayed  our  progress.  After 
four  hours  steady  work,  we  reached  the  top  of  the  slope 
and  came  out  on  a  beautiful  white  snow  field  on  which  we 
rested  and  took  luncheon:  then  crossing  it  rapidly  we 
reached  the  ridge  of  Mount  Fay,  the  rocks  of  which  are  fairly 
good.  On  the  top  was  a  huge  snow  cap  with  an  enormous 
cornice  which  was  constantly  avalanching.  The  summit, 
which  we  reached  after  seven  hours  and  a  half,  was 
of  unblemished  gand  dazzHng  white  against  a  sky  of 
Itafian  loveliness.  After  a  delightfully  lazy  hour  spent  in 
enjoying  the  panorama,  which  included  a  particularly 
fine  view  of  the  majestic  pyramid  of  Assinaboine,  we  tried 
to  cut  short  our  return  by  descending  a  precipitous  snow 
slope  a  little  below  the  summit.  But  the  snow  was  so  hard 
and  would  have  necessitated  so  much  step-cutting  that  we 
abandoned  it,  and,  returning  to  the  arHe,  followed  the  route 
by  which  we  had  ascended.     It  was  nine  o 'clock  and  practically 
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dark  when  we  again  reached  Wenkchemna  Moraine,  on  which, 
although  lantern-armed,  we  went  astray  and  stumbled 
about  until  we  unexpectedly  saw  much  lower  down  the 
valley  the  Ught  of  our  camp  fire,  which  we  reached  about 
11  P.M. 

A  week  later  I  was  at  Glacier  with  Feuz  to  chmb  '^  Sir 
Donald  ",  without  which  a  visit  to  the  Selkirks  seems  in- 
complete. On  a  previous  occasion  we  had  waited  ten  days 
for  the  weather  to  change.  This  time,  the  omens,  after 
appearing  at  first  doubtful,  were  favourable.  The  diflficulties 
of  the  climb  have  usually  been  much  over-rated  by  aU  except 
British  alpinists. 

Feuz  awaked  me  at  2.30  A.M.  and  after  breakfasting 
we  started  at  4  o'clock.  The  weather  was  cool  and  fine; 
the  suromit  of  "Sir  Donald  ^\  which  towers  6,700  feet  above 
Glacier  House,  was  absolutely  clear.  The  route  Hes  at  first 
through  a  beautiful  wood  of  Douglas  Fir  and  alongside  the 
rushing  torrent  of  the  Illecilewaet.  Then  leaving  the  great 
glacier  of  the  same  name  to  the  right,  one  ascends  by  a  trail 
and  later  over  rough  boulders  to  the  moraine,  the  head  of 
which  we  reached  in  two  and  a  half  hours  from  the  Hotel. 
From  the  moraine  one  steps  on  to  the  Vaux  Glacier  and 
ascending  this  without  difficulty  owing  to  the  fact  of  our 
wearing  "  creepers "  strapped  on  over  our  nailed  boots, 
which  saved  step-cutting,  we  reached  the  hergschrund 
which  has  for  years  been  the  chief  source  of  diflSculty  to 
climbers  of  Sir  Donald.  It  was  in  good  condition,  and  we 
were  able  to  step  off  the  glacier  to  the  upper  rocks  without 
difficulty.  These  rocks  are  sharp  and  perpendicular  but 
firm,  and  afford  a  bit  of  good  climbing.  Then  follow  some 
easy  ledges  to  the  left,  on  which  we  rested  and  took  a  second 
breakfast.  Recommencing  the  climb  about  8  o'clock  we 
soon  reached  the  chimney  discovered  in  the  autimm  of  1907 
by  my  guide.  Although  more  difficult  than  the  previous 
route,  known  as  the  Vaux  route,  it  avoids  the  ascent  of  a 
couloir  rendered  dangerous  through  falling  stones,  and  at 
the  same  time  affords  a  piece  of  excellent  rock  climbing. 
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It  consists  of  three  vertical  pitches  of  varying  difficulty. 
The  first  pitch  is  cUmbed  by  making  use  of  both  walls  of 
the  chimney  with  legs  and  arms;  the  second  is  easy  with 
plenty  of  hand  and  footholds ;  the  third  is  the  most  difficult, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  handholds,  to  the  fact  that  the 
walls  are  too  far  apart  to  be  used  simultaneously,  and  to 
the  existence  of  an  overhanging  rock  at  the  top.  It  has 
been  recently  proposed  to  lay  a  cable  through  this  chimney 
in  order  that  the  guides  may  be  able  to  drag  up  the  heavy 
and  inflexible  carcases  of  tourists,  some  of  whom  with  more 
zeal  than  knowledge  wish  to  climb  the  peak  as  an  afternoon's 
exercise. 

Once  this  chimney  is  passed  there  are  no  further  dif- 
ficulties. The  rock  is  good  and  was  on  this  occasion  in  a 
particularly  excellent  condition,  being  quite  dry  and  free 
of  ice.  We  reached  the  summit,  which  is  not  actually 
visible  from  Glacier  House,  at  10  o'clock.  It  affords  un- 
comfortable seating  room  for  about  three  persons. 
But  it  was  too  cool  to  remain  on  the  top  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes,  so  we  quickly  descended  to  a  sheltered 
nook  a  httle  below,  and,  as  usual,  administered  to  our 
bodily  necessities.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  hardly 
so  fine  as  that  from  some  of  the  lower  peaks  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  suffers  "  from  the  lack  of  any 
effective  foreground,  as  you  are  standing  on  the  most 
striking  object  in  the  panorama."  But  it  is  enormously 
extensive.  "  The  spectator  seems  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
a  perfect  universe  of  mountains,  a  chaotic,  far-stretching 
wilderness  of  peak,  snow-field  and  valley;  which  in  imagination 
he  sees  extending  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  Pacific,  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  northward  to  Alaska,  and  heaven  knows 
how  many  thousands  to  the  south.'*  ^ 

We  had  intended  descending  by  an  unusual  route,  the 
south-east  arete ;  but  the  threatening  state  of  the  sky  rendered 


1  "  Climbs  and  Explorations  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,"  pp.  225,  by  H.  E.  M. 
Stutficld  and  H.  Norman  Collie,  F.R.S.  It  is  when  standing  on  "  Sir  Donald  "  or 
"  Victoria  "  on  a  clear  day  that  one  feels  the  force  of  Mr.  Whymper's  remark  that 
the  Canadian  Rockies  comprise  "  sixty  Switzerlands  rolled  into  one.' 
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the  attempt  inadvisable.  A  storm  seemed  imminent;  there 
was  a  strong  wind  and  it  had  turned  mipleasantly  cold:  so 
we  decided  on  the  ordinary  route,  and  taking  it  leisurely 
were  back  again  at  Glacier  House  about  half  past  four. 
"  Sir  Donald  "  is  something  more  than  a  ''  pleasant  saunter  ", 
as  the  ascent  was  rather  affectedly  described  by  a  Scotch 
alpinist.  It  is  really  a  very  interesting  climb;  because  it 
presents  a  pleasing  variety  of  rock  and  ice  work.  But  it 
offers  no  difficulty  for  good  amateurs  or  for  a  well-guided 
party  with  a  Uttle  experience  and  endurance,  provided  the 
bei'gschrund  is  in  good  condition. 

Returning  to  Lake  Louise  the  following  day  in  glorious 
weather,  our  hopes  were  high  that  an  expedition  we  had 
planned  in  order  to  explore  the  Ptarmigan  Valley,  north 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Laggan,  and  inspect 
the  east  tower  of  Mount  Douglas,  which  had  never  been 
ascended,  though  twice  attempted  by  strong  parties  of 
climbers,  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  success.  We  inune- 
diately  set  about  making  arrangements  and  started  a  few 
days  later  (alas!  under  none  too  favourable  auspices),  with 
several  pack  ponies  and  a  packer,  a  first  rate  fellow,  who 
attended  us  afterwards  on  our  trip  to  Mount  Deltaform. 
On  the  way  through  the  very  beautiful  valley,  an  incessant 
downpour  of  rain  accompanied  us,  which  still  kept  up  after 
we  had  reached  our  camping  ground  twenty  miles  north 
of  Laggan.  The  rain  was  succeeded  next  day  by  high  wind 
and  frequent  snow  flurries,  while  on  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains there  was  a  fall  of  at  least  a  foot  of  fresh  snow.  The 
temperature  at  night  was  well  below  freezing  point;  and 
as  we  had  no  sleeping  bags  and  only  a  limited  supply  of 
blankets,  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  of  rest.  Although  able  to  make  a  couple  of  minor 
first  ascents  we  were  frustrated  in  the  main  object  of  om* 
trip,  for  the  fresh  snow  on  the  top  of  Mount  Douglas  ha\dng 
melted  during  the  day,  had  streamed  down  and  formed  a 
coating  of  ice  on  the  vertical  cliffs  of  its  sides,  rendering 
them  far  too  dangerous  to  attempt.     In  addition  to  this 
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the  weather  was  atrocious.  In  the  midst  of  a  snow  storm, 
we  made  our  way  over  an  un-named  pass  across  a  snow- 
field  to  the  base  of  the  peak,  and  having  left  our  rope  at  the 
foot  so  that  we  should  not  be  tempted  to  do  anything  foolish, 
scrambled  up  an  easy  slope  to  about  10,000  feet,  whence 
we  could  see  dangling  down  the  precipitous  and  slightly 
overhanging  wall  of  Douglas  the  length  of  rope  which  an 
earlier  party  of  English  chmbers  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
behind.  With  what  may  seem  a  very  unenterprising  re- 
straint we  contented  ourselves  with  mapping  out  the  route 
to  be  taken  on  a  later  occasion;  and,  returning  to  camp, 
got  back  the  following  evening  to  Lake  Louise,  enjoying 
on  the  way  a  fine  climb  with  an  unsurpassed  view  of  thirteen 
lakes,  and  building  a  stone-man  on  one  of  the  mountains 
guarding  the  first  Ptarmigan  Lake.^ 

It  is  often  asked :  how  do  the  Rockies  of  Canada 
compare  with  their  rivals  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  as  a  field 
for  mountaineering  and  in  respect  to  natural  beauty  ?  In 
answer,  we  may  quote  the  opinion  of  two  very  experienced 
climbers  and  travellers  whose  judgment  appears  on  the  whole 
to  be  very  fair,  although  it  must  be  mentioned  that  they 
were  prevented  attempting  some  of  the  most  difficult  climbs 
in  the  Laggan  group  of  mountains.  ''  While  recognising  that 
some  of  the  higher  peaks  will  always  afford  magnificent 
climbs,"  regarded  from  the  severely  ''  greased  pole  "  point 
of  view  that  Mr.  Ruskin  used  to  deplore,  Messrs.  Collie 
and  Stutfield  think  that  ''  tlie  majority  of  the  loftier 
mountains  will  not  test  the  skill  of  the  modern  Alpine 
gymnast  very  severely.  Nor,  perhaps,  from  an  aesthetic 
standpoint,  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  Alps  of 
Canada  possess  quite  the  grandeur  or  stateliness  of 
their  European  compeers.  It  is  doubtful,  for  instance, 
if  there  are  any  mountain  landscapes  in  the  Rockies  that 

1  Since  this  article  was  written  the  ascent  of  Mount  Douglas  has  been  accom- 

?lished.  It  was  extremely  hard  in  parts,  while  the  descent  was  still  more  trying, 
he  veteran  guide,  Edward  Feuz,  Jr.,  of  Interlaken,  who  accompanied  the  paity. 
declared  tliat  a  thousand  feet  of  it  exceeded  in  diflSculty  any  climb  which  he  had 
made  either  in  Switzerland  or  the  Rockies.  Eighty  feet  of  rope  are  now  hanging 
down  at  the  most  diflBcult  place,  about  800  feet  from  the  summit. 

\ 
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vie  in  sublimity  with  the  view  of  the  Jimgfrau  from  Interlaken, 
the  ItaHan  sides  of  Mont  Blanc  or  Monte  Rosa  or  the  Metter- 
hom.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  a  very  remarkable 
individuahty  and  character,  in  addition  to  special  beauties 
of  their  own  which  Switzerland  cannot  rival.  The  picturesque 
landscapes  in  the  valleys,  the  magnificence  of  the  forests, 
with  their  inextricable  tangle  of  luxuriant  imdergrowth, 
and  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  fallen  tree  tnmks,  the  size, 
number  and  exquisite  colouring  of  the  mountain  flakes,  in 
these  things  the  New  Switzerland  stands  pre-eminent.  In 
the  Alps  we  can  recall  only  one  lake  of  any  size  surrounded 
by  high  glacier-covered  mountains,  namely  the  Oeschenen 
See;  in  the  Rockies  they  may  be  coimted  by  the  score — 
gems  of  purest  turquoise  blue,  in  matchless  settings  of  crag 
and  forest  scenery,  glacier  and  snow,  storm-riven  peak, 
and  gloomy,  mysterious  canyon.  Last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  in  the  free  wild  hfe  of  the  backwoods,  can  be  found 
absolute  freedom  from  all  taint  of  the  vulgar  or  the  common- 
place; and  the  sense  of  mystery  and  awe  at  the  unknown — 
things  which  are  gone  from  the  high  mountain  ranges  of 
Europe — ^yet  linger  around  the  crests  of  the  Northern 
Rockies."  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  hordes  of  tourists  who  have  greatly 
increased  since  the  above  was  written  and  who  naturally 
enough  are  encouraged  by  Western  Fairs  with  their  ac- 
companying reduced  railway  rates,  it  is  still  possible  for 
those  who  wish  to  shun  the  society  of  these  wayfarers,  and 
who  long  for  the  solitude  of  the  forest  and  peerless  valleys 
and  keen  air  of  the  great  peaks  to  procure  a  tent  and  an 
outfit  and  escape  in  a  day's  march  from  the  dull  routine 
of  a  semi-civihzed  existence.  And  in  Canada  there  still 
exists  "  that  chief  est  charm  of  novelty  and  adventure,  the 
thriU  of  climbing  virgin  peaks,"  of  tiaversing  untrodden 
valleys,  and  of  discovering  new  scenes  that  in  the  near  future 
thousands  wiU  be  seeking  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
round  of  weU-known  resorts. 

J.  W.  A.  HiCKSON 
1  "  Qimbfl  aod  Expkmiioos  id  the  CanadMOi  Rookies,"  p.  321. 
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"  It  is  very  little  advantage  indeed  to  this  Country  to  develop 
power  which  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  United  States  J  ^ — Report 
Canadian  Section  of  the  International  Waterway  Commission, 

HAVE  the  people  of  Ontario,  while  contemplating 
the  disposal  of  Canadian  Water  Powers,  considered 
fully  to  what  extent  their  own  future  power,  heat,  and  hght, 
may  depend  upon  their  retaining  control  of  these  water 
powers? 

Ontario  is  dependent  for  its  supply  of  coal,  especially 
hard  or  anthracite  coal,  upon  the  United  States,  and  few 
events  would  prove  more  disastrous  for  the  people  of  that 
Province  than  to  be  deprived  of  this  necessity.  Even  if 
coal  were  brought  from  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Coasts, 
the  costs  and  difficulties  of  transportation  would  add  much 
burden  to  the  Ontario  consumer. 

It  is  important  that  Ontario — as  well  as  other  provinces 
of  Canada — should  be  in  a  position  to  conmiand  as  far  as 
possible  a  continuous  supply  of  coal  from  the  adjacent  coal 
fields  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  people  of  Ontario  entertained  any  apprehension 
that  their  supply  of  hard  coal  might  be  greatly  increased 
in  cost,  interrupted,  or  entirely  cut  off,  they  should  yield 
their  best  support  to  any  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Governments, 
to  keep  the  assets  of  that  province  in  such  a  condition  as 
would  estabhsh  a  working  basis  upon  which  a  quid  pro  quo 
could  be  given  in  exchange  for  those  commodities  which 
it  is  necessary  to  import.  The  question  then  first  to  be 
considered  is,  what  are  the  possibihties  that  Canada  may 
at  some  future  time  suffer  from  a  cutting  off  of  the  United 
States  coal  supply;  and  then,  what  are  the  means  within 
our  power  which  may  assist  us  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
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the  States  to  continue  to  export  some  of  their  coal  to  Canada? 
It  has  been  a  pohcy  of  many  countries  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  certain  natural  resources  which  are  es- 
sential to  their  own  welfare,  and  such  poUcies  are  being 
more  and  more  adopted.  Take,  for  example,  the  phosphate 
rocks  so  valuable  as  an  agricultural  fertihzer.  Formeriy 
the  United  States  permitted  all  comers,  so  to  speak,  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  phosphate  beds.  But  suddenly  it  was 
forced  home  to  the  United  States  Government  that  in  the 
very  near  future  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
require  their  own  phosphate  beds.  Thus,  discussing  this 
subject,  President  C.  R.  Van  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin says : — 

"  During  the  summer  of  1908  the  attention  of  President  Roosevelt 

was  called  to   the  fact and  it  was  urged  that  the  Western 

phosphate  lands  now  owned  by  the  Government  should  be  withdrawn 
from  private  entry  until  such  time  as  legislation  could  be  secured  to 
permit  their  exploitation  upon  a  lease  system,  containing  a  clause 
preventing  the  exportation  of  the  phosphate.  Later  the  matter  was 
again  presented  to  the  President,  and  to  James  R.  Garfield,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Both  the  President  and  Mr.  Garfield  instantly  ap- 
preciated the  fundamental  importance  of  the  matter,  and  on  Decemt^r 
9th,  1908,  the  phosphate  lands  of  the  West  were  formally  withdrawn 
from  private  entry,  thus  retaining  these  deposits  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  the  nation  as  its  property." 

"  Indeed,"  says  President  Van  Hise,  "  by  the  statesmen 
of  foreign,  civihzed  nations,  exportation  of  phosphates 
would  be  regarded  as  unthinkable  folly."  And  he  urges, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  that  there  should  be  a  law  which 
prohibits  absolutely  the  exportation  of  a  single  pound  of 
phosphate  rock." 

From  this  illustration  it  may  be  gathered  that  where 
foresight  has  shown  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  need  a  natural  resource,  effort  has  been  made  to  retain 
such  a  resource  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Now  as  a  result  of  special  investigation  carried  out 
in  the  interests  of  the  National  ConserA^ation  Commission 
of  the  United  States,  it  seems  clear  that  the  known  coal 
fields  of  the  United  States  are  within  measurable  distance 
of  exhaustion.     Some  authorities  contend  that  under  existent 
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rates  of  consumption  the  hard  coal  may  be  exhausted  in 
about  another  half  century. 

That  the  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent to  reserve  to  the  United  States  her  supply  of  coal,  is 
not  an  impossibiUty.  Indeed  the  subject  has  already  been 
broached.  Mr.  George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  officials  of 
the  United  States  Government,  after  commenting  upon  the 
supplies  of  coal,  says: 

"  This  glance  at  the  world's  reserves  of  coal  shows  plainly  not 
only  that  the  United  States  leads  all  other  countries  in  production, 
our  annual  output  being  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  total,  but  also  that 
it  possesses  the  greatest  reserves.  Yet  in  respect  to  no  mineral  is  there 
greater  need  to  emphasize  the  folly  of  exporting  the  raw  material. 
Let  us  keep  our  coal  at  home,  and  with  it  manufacture  whatever  the 
world  needs." 

Mr.  Smith  advises:  "  Let  us  keep  our  coal  at  home 
and  with  it  manufacture  whatever  the  world  needs."  Is  it 
without  significance  that  such  a  pohcy  should  even  be  sug- 
gested? 

When  Mr.  E.  B.  Borron  in   1891  made  his  report  to 

the  Ontario  Government  on  the  Lakes  and  Rivers,  Water 

and  Water  Powers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  he  drew  special 

attention  to  the  fact  that  Ontario  has  no  true  coal.     Mr. 

Borron   says : 

"  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  respect  of  fuel,  and  consequently 
of  steam  power,  Ontario  occupies  on  this  Continent  a  very  unfavourable, 
one  might  say,  '  unenviable,'  position,  as  compared  with  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  British  Columbia,  and  with  many,  if  not  most,  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  still  worse  as  compared  with  England,  Belgium, 
and  other  great  manufacturing  countries  in  Europe.  As  was  well 
said  in  the  *  Monetary  Times '  a  few  days  ago,  '  Ontario  has  to  import 
her  motive  power,  and  the  Dominion  commits  the  folly  of  taxing  it.' 
To  which  might  have  been  added — '  with  the  possibility  of  being  denied 
even  that  poor  privilege  should  at  any  time  commercial  intercourse 
with  our  neighbours  to  the  South  be  suspended  or  interrupted.'  " 

We  have  not  yet  had  the  supply  of  coal  suspended, 
but  the  winter  of  1902-03  is  stiU  fresh  in  our  memories, 
when  the  coal  supply  was  interrupted  by  the  coal  miners' 
strike,  and  the  people  of  Ontario  paid  up  to  fifteen  dollars 
and  more  per  ton  for   their  hard  coal  supply.     How  would 
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the  people  of  Ontario  fare  were  the  United  States  to  cany 
out  any  such  poUcy  as  that  suggested  by  ^Ir.  Smith,  of  keeping 
their  coal  at  home? 

Now,  for  both  power  and  heat  there  is  a  partial  substitute 
for  coal  to  be  foimd  in  hydro-electric  power.  I  am  not  here 
considering  the  substitutes  of  wood  and  peat.  Of  hydro- 
electric power  Ontario  possesses  probably  sufficient  for  all 
needs.  Let  it  be  known,  however,  that  the  amounts  of  water 
power  which  may  be  economically  transmuted  into  electrical 
energy  are  much  less  than  are  popularly  supposed.  Ontario 
and  Canada  may  yet  require  every  unit  of  electrical  energy 
as  much  as  the  United  States  may  yet  require  "  every 
pound  "  of  phosphate  rock. 

Certainly  the  people  of  Ontario  and  Canada  are  in 
better  circumstances  to  maintain  a  supply  of  heat  and 
power  if  their  water  powers,  including  their  full  share  of 
International  water  powers,  are  reserved  to  themselves 
and  not  permitted  to  be  exported,  except  upon  terms  and 
conditions  which  will  conserve  absolutely  the  present 
and  future  interests  of  the  citizens  of  Canada.  Not  only 
would  the  water  powers  of  Canada  provide,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  substitute  for  the  coal  supply  of  the  United  States 
as  a  means  of  furnishing  Ught  and  heat  and  power,  but  control 
of  these  water  powers  would  secure  a  basis  upon  which 
negotiations  for  coal  could  be  conducted  in  a  possible  day 
of  need.  Canada  would  be  in  a  position  to  exchange,  if 
need  be,  part  of  her  electric  energy  for  part  of  the  coal  sup- 
ply of  the  United  States.  It  is  ob\^ous,  however,  that  if 
United  States  interests  should  control  both  the  coal  and 
the  water  powers,  the  situation  of  Canada  would  become 
exceedingly   grave. 

Far-sighted  men  have  realized  how  dependent  the  people 
will  yet  be  upon  hydro-electrical  energy,  and  backed  by 
great  capital,  certain  syndicates  have  been  acquiring  all 
the  possible  power  sites  available.  Such  monopoUsing 
power  syndicates  have  been  denied  again  and  again.  Let 
the   following    testimony    be    considered    upon    this    point. 
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Charles  Edward  Wright,  Assistant  Attorney  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  writes  in  the  usual  flamboyant 
way: 

"  Far-sighted  Captains  of  Industry,  realizing  what  the  next  gener- 
ation will  bring  forth, — reduction  in  the  fuel  supply  with  its  complement, 
an  enhancement  of  cost,  and  anticipating  the  advancement  that  will 
come  in  the  art  of  utiHzing  hydro-electric  power,  have  already  seized 
advantageous  points,  and  even  now  a  small  group  of  '  interests '  controls 
the  third  of  the  present  water  power  production;  that  is,  produces 
power  the  equivalent  of  that  proportionate  part.  With  this  portentous 
concentration  of  power  production,  the  States,  in  part,  must  contend.  .  . 
This,  and  preceding  generations,  have  reahzed  the  significance  of  mono- 
poly in  those  things  which  are  vital  factors  in  the  lives  of  all  consumers, 
whether  it  be  heat,  light,  food  products,  or  transportation.  Yet  all 
of  these  united  must  be  multiphed  to  be  tantamount  in  power  to  the 
monopoUstic  Colossus  which  is  yet  but  a  suckhng,  nurturing  itself 
at  the  breast  of  its  foster-parent,  the  public.  For  heat,  Hght  and 
transportation  and  the  power  that  turns  the  spindles  and  grinds  the 
corn,  will  be  the  product  of  transmuted  water  power  within  the  lifetime 
of  our  children." 

Commenting  on  this  condition  of  water  power  monopoly 
President  Roosevelt  said: 

"  The  people  of  this  country  are  threatened  by  a  monopoly  far 
more  powerful,  because  in  far  closer  touch  with  their  domestic  and 
industrial  life,  than  anything  known  to  our  experience.  A  single  gener- 
ation will  see  the  exhaustion  of  our  natural  resources  of  oil  and  gas, 
and  such  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  as  will  make  the  price  of  electrically 
transmitted  water  power  a  controlhng  factor  in  transportation,  in 
manufacturing,  and  in  household  lighting  and  heating.  Our  water 
power  alone,  if  fully  developed  and  wisely  used,  is  probably  sufficient 
for  our  present  transportation,  industrial,  municipal,  and  domestic 
needs.  Most  of  it  is  undeveloped  and  is  still  in  national  or  state  control. 
To  give  away  without  conditions,  this,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  resources, 
would  be  an  act  of  folly.  If  we  are  guilty  of  it,  our  children  will  be 
forced  to  pay  an  annual  return  upon  a  capitalization  based  upon  the 
highest  prices  which  *  the  traffic  will  bear.'  They  will  find  themselves 
face  to  face  with  powerful  interests  entrenched  behind  the  doctrine 
of  '  vested  rights  '  and  strengthened  by  every  defence  which  money 
can  buy  and  the  ingenuity  of  able  corporation  lawyers  can  devise. 
Long  before  that  time  they  may,  and  very  probably  will,  have  become 
a  consolidated  interest,  dictating  the  terms  upon  which  the  citizen 
can  conduct  his  business  or  earn  his  livelihood,  and  not  amenable  to 
the  wholesome  check  of  local  opinion." 

The  testimony  of  President  Roosevelt  and  of  Assistant 
Attorney  Wright  clearly  indicates  the  apprehension  with 
which  the  aggressive  conduct  of  the  water  power  interests 
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ijs  viewed  in  the  United  States.    While  the  United  States 

has  witnessed  the  greatest  activity  of  such  interests,  their 

efforts  have  been  directed  towards  Canada  also,   and  the 

attempt  to  obtain  corporate  control  of  the  available  power 

at  the  Long  Sault  Rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  the 

latest  and  most   flagrant  attempt  to  make  the   people  of 

Canada  pay  a  toll  in  the  futm-e  for  both  heat  and  power. 

No  one  can  contemplate  what  has  been  taking  place 

in    connexion  with  the  proposed    Long  Sault  development 

without  seeing  the  same  kind  of  hand  against  which  the 

citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  forewarned  by  the 

Chairman   of   the  National  Conservation   Commission,   Mr. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  when  he  says: 

"  There  could  be  no  better  illustration  of  the  eager,  rapid,  unwearied 
absorption  by  capital  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  all  the  people  than 
the  water  power  trusts,  not  yet  formed  but  in  rapid  progress  of  formation. 
This  statement  is  true,  but  not  unchallenged.  We  are  met  at  every 
turn  by  the  indignant  denial  of  the  water  power  interests.  They  tell 
us  that  there  is  no  community  of  interests  among  them,  and  yet  they 
appear  year  after  year  at  these  Congresses  by  their  paid  attorneys, 
asking  for  your  influence  to  help  them  remove  the  few  remaining  obstacles 
to  their  perpetual  and  complete  absorption  of  the  remaining  water 
powers.  They  tell  us  it  has  no  significance  that  the  General  Electric 
interests  are  acquiring  great  groups  of  water  powers  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  dominating  the  power  market  in  the  region 
of  each  group.  And  whoever  dominates  power,  dominates  all  industry. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  few  drops  of  oil  scattered  on  the  water  spreading 
until  they  formed  a  continuous  film,  which  put  an  end  at  once  to  all 
agitation  of  the  surface.  The  time  for  us  to  agitate  this  question  is 
now,  before  the  separate  circles  of  centralized  control  spread  into  the 
uniform,  unbroken,  nation-wide  covering  of  a  single  gigantic  trust. 
There  will  be  Httle  chance  for  mere  agitation  after  that.  No  man  at 
all  familiar  with  the  situation  can  doubt  that  the  time  for  effective 
protest  is  very  short.  If  we  do  not  use  it  to  protect  ourselves  now 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  trust  will  give  hereafter  small  consideration 
to  the  welfare  of  the  average  citizen  when  in  conflict  with  its  own." 

Mr.  Pinchot  says  the  ''  paid  attorneys "  appear  year 
after  year  asking  that  obstacles  be  removed,  which  prevent 
their  perpetual  and  complete  absorption  of  the  remaining 
water  powers.  We  may  look  for  such  procedure  in  Canada 
as  well.  The  Long  Sault,  Cedar  Rapids,  or  any  other  of 
the  water  powers  on  our  International  waters  are  prizes 
any  corporation  may  well  covet. 
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Let  the  people  of  Ontario  and  Canada  inform  themselves 
upon  what  is  taking  place  by  way  of  effort  to  control  or  take 
away  their  best  and  largest  water  powers  and  reaUse  what 
all  such  deprivation  may  mean  in  the  future.  Then  if  it 
appear  that  men  like  Sir  James  Whitney,  Mr.  CUfford  Sifton, 
Mr.  Adam  Beck  and  others  are  endeavouring  to  conserve 
the  water  powers  and  other  natural  resources  for  the  people, 
let  it  become  the  duty  and  privilege  of  every  citizen  to  jdeld 
to  such  men  and  those  associated  with  them  in  the  efforts 
above  mentioned  every  support  which  can  be  given.  If 
this  is  not  done,  we  may  expect  the  day  to  come  when, 
despoiled  of  our  water  power  assets  and  facing  the  exigencies 
of  the  future,  we  will  find  that  the  large  power  interests,  to 
borrow  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt,  will  dictate  the 
terms  upon  which  the  citizen  can  conduct  his  business  or 
earn  his  liveUhood,  and  not  be  amenable  to  the  wholesome 
check  of  local  opinion.     Canadians  desire  no  such  conditions. 

Arthur  V.  White 

Note, — It  appears  to  be  the  intention  that  the  boundary  waters  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  should  be  equally  divided  between 
each  country.  Thus  under  Article  VIII  of  The  International  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  11th  January,  1909  (with  Rider  attached  by  the  U, 
S.  Senate  March  3rd,  1909),  "The  high  contracting  parties  shall  have, 
each  on  its  own  side  of  the  boundary,  equal  and  similar  rights  in  the  use 
of  the  waters  hereinbefore  defined  as  boundary  waters."  Where  these 
waters  are  used  for  hydro-electric  development  it  might,  in  certain 
instances,  be  fitting  that  the  various  power  sites  be  selected  in  the  very 
best  situation,  and  if  sites  so  selected  resulted  in  the  development  in 
one  country  of  more  than  half  the  power,  the  increment  over  the  half 
might  be  inaUenably  safeguarded  as  a  possession  of,  and  provision  made 
for  its  free  entry  into  the  other  country. 

The  laws  at  present  applicable  to  the  exportation  of  electric  power 
may  be  well  illustrated  with  reference  to  power  development  upon  the 
Niagara   river. 

On  June  29th,  1906,  "  A  Bill  for  the  Control  and  Regulation  of  the 
Waters  of  Niagara  River,  for  the  Preservation  of  Niagara  Falls,  and 
for  Other  Purposes,"  and  known  as  the  Burton  Bill,  was  passed  and 
received  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  (Pub.  No. 
307,  59th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.  Statutes  at  Large,  Chap.  3621).  The  Burton 
Act  would  have  expired  by  limitation  on  June  29th,  1909,  but  was 
extended  on  3rd  March,  1909,  by  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  (H.  J. 
Res.  No.  262,  60th  Cong.  2nd  Sess.)  until  June  29th,  1911,  and  is  still 
in  force. 
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Under  this  Act  (exclusive  of  the  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second  diverted 
for  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal)  permission  is  granted  to  divert  15,600 
cubic  feet  per  second  from  the  Niagara  River  on  the  U.  S.  side.  Under 
the  I.  B.  W.  Treaty,  however,  the  States  may  make  a  daily  diversion 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  at  a  rate  of  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  corresponding  quantitv  for  Canada  is  36,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Under  the  Burton  Act  oermits  may  be  granted  to  transmit  electrical 
energy  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
160,000  horse  power.  The  jurisdiction  in  this  matter  is  vested  with 
the  U.  S,  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  his  Opinion  given  18th  January,  1907, 
the  order  iov  fixed  Permits  was  decided  as  follows:  The  International 
Railway  Company  may  export  1500  H.  P.  The  Ontario  Power  Company 
60,000  H.  P.  The  Canadian  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  52,500  H.P., 
and  The  Electrical  Development  Company  46,000  H.  P.  (See  Annual 
Report  U,  S.  Secretary  of  War  1907,  page  34.)  Under  the  Burton  Act 
revokahle  Permits  for  the  transmission  of  additional  electrical  energy 
from  Canada  into  the  States  may  also  be  granted,  although  in  no  case 
shall  the  amount  included  in  such  permits  with  the  160,000  H.  P.  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  amount  generated  and  used  in  Canada,  exceed 
350,000   H.  P. 

In  Canada  the  Dominion  Act  6-7  Edward  VII,  Chap.  16,  entitled 
"  An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Exportation  of  Electric  Power  and  Certain 
Liquids  and  Gases,"  provides  for  the  export  of  electricity  to  the  States 
under  an  export  duty  not  to  exceed  $10  per  H.P.  per  year.  Thus  Canada 
has  legislated  for  the  exportation  of  electricity,  and  the  United  States  has 
legislated  for  the  importation  of  electricity;  but  at  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  full  Commission  of  the  International  Waterways  Commis- 
sion— the  Commission,  that  is  the  executive  body  deahng  with  these 
matters — a  fundamental  subject  laid  down  for  discussion  was  "  The 
Transmission  of  Electric  Energy  generated  in  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  and  vice  versa.^^      Canadians  should  be  interested  in  the  vice  versa, 

A.  V.  W. 
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GEORGE  RENWICK  substituted  ''limb"  for  'Meg," 
"  intoxicated  "  for  "  drunk,"  and  "  undergarment  " 
for  "  shirt,"  in  "  The  Converted  Ringmaster,"  a  short-story- 
of-commerce,  which  he  was  editing  for  "  The  Family  Blessing." 
When  he  should  have  eliminated  all  indecorum  it  would  go 
to  Miss  Minnely,  who  would  "  elevate  the  emotional  interest." 
She  was  sole  owner  of  "  The  Blessing,"  active  director  of 
each  of  its  multifarious  departments.  Few  starry  names 
rivalled  hers  in  the  galaxy  of  American  character-builders. 

Unaware  of  hmitations  to  her  versatility,  Miss  Minnely 
might  have  dictated  all  the  literary  contents  of  the  magazine, 
but  for  her  acute  perception  that  other  gifted  pens  should 
be  enhsted.  Hence  many  minor  celebrities  worshipped 
her  hberal  cheques,  whilst  her  more  extravagant  ones  induced 
British  titled  personages  to  assuage  the  yearning  of  the 
American  Plain  People  for  some  contact  with  rank. 

Renwick  wrought  his  changes  sardonically,  applying 
to  each  Une  a  set  of  touchstones, — "  Will  it  please  Mothers?" 
"  Lady  school-teachers?"  "  Ministers  of  the  Gospel?" 
"  Miss  Minnely 's  Taste?"  He  had  not  entirely  converted 
The  Ringmaster  when  his  door  was  gently  opened  by  the 
Chief   Guide   to   the   Family   Blessing   Building. 

Mr.  Durley  had  grown  grey  under  solemn  sense  of  respon- 
sibihty  for  impressions  which  visitors  might  receive.  With  him 
now  appeared  an  unusually  numerous  party  of  the  usual 
mothers,  spinsters,  aged  good  men,  and  anxious  children 
who  keep  watch  and  ward  over  "  The  Blessing's  "  pages, 
in  devotion  to  Miss  Minnely 's  standing  editorial  request 
that  "  subscribers  will  faithfully  assist  the  Editors  with 
advice,  encouragement,  or  reproof."  The  Mature,  with  true 
American   gentleness,   let   the  Young  assemble  nearest   the 
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open  door.  All  necks  craned  toward  Renwick.  Because 
Mr.  Durley's  discourse  to  so  extensive  a  party  was  unusually 
loud,  Renwick  heard,  for  the  first  time,  what  the  Chief  Guide 
was  accustomed  to  murmur  at  his  threshold:  '' De-ar 
friends,  the  gentleman  we  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  behold- 
ing engaged  in  a  sitting  posture  at  his  editorial  duties,  is  Mr. 
George  Hamilton  Renwick,  an  American  in  every ,*' 

"  He  looks  Hke  he  might  be  Enghsh,"  obsen^ed  a  matron. 

Mr.  Durley  took  a  steady  look  at  Renwick:  "  He  is 
some  red  complected.  Lady,  but  I  guess  it's  only  he  is  used 
to  out  of  doors."  He  resumed  his  customary  drone: — 
"  Mr.  Renwick,  besides  he  is  American  in  every  fibre  of  his 
being,  is  a  first  rate  general  purpose  editor,  and  also  a  noted 
authority  on  yacting,  boating,  canoeing,  rowing,  swimming, 
and  every  kind  of  water  amusements  of  a  kind  calculated  to 
build  up  character  in  subscribers.  Mr.  George  Hamilton  Ren- 
wick's  engagement  by  "  The  Family  Blessing  "  exclusively  is  a 
recent  instance  of  many  evidences  that  Miss  Minnely,  the  Sole 
Proprietress,  spares  no  expense  in  securing  talented  men 
of  genius  who  are  likewise  authorities  on  every  kind  of  spe- 
cialty, interesting,  instructive,  and  improving  to  first-class 
respectable  American  famihes.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  de-ar  children,  girls,  and  youths,  we  will  now  pass  on 
to  Room  Number  Sixteen,  and  behold  Mr.  Caliphas  C. 
Cummins,  the  celebrated  author  and  authority  on  Oriental 
and  Scriptural  countries.  Mr.  Cummins  is  specially  noted 
as  the  author  of  '  Bijah's  Bicycle  in  Babylonia,'  '  A  Girl 
Genius  at  Gahlee,'  and  many  first-class  serials  published 
exclusively    in    '  The    Family    Blessing.'    He  may " 

Mr.  Durley  softly  closed  Renwick 's  door. 

The  Improving  Editor,  now  secluded,  stared  wrathfully 
for  some  moments.  Then  he  laughed,  seized  paper,  and 
wrote  in  capitals: — 

"  When  the  editor  in  this  compartment  is  to  be  exhibited,  please 
notify  him  by  knocking  on  this  door  before  opening  it.  He  will  then 
rise  from  his  sitting  posture,  come  forward  for  inspection,  and  turn 
slowly  roimd  three  times,  if  a  mother,  a  school  teacher,  or  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  be  among  the  visiting  subscribers." 
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Renwick  strode  to^his  door.  While  pinning  the  placard 
on  its  outside,  he  overheard  the  concluding  remarks  of 
Mr.  Durley  on  Mr.  Cummins,  whose  room  was  next  in  the 
long  corridor:  "  Likewise  talented  editor  of  the  Etiquette 
Department  and  the  Puzzle  Department.  Mr.  Cummins, 
Sir,  seven  lady  teachers  from  the  State  of  Maine  are  now 
honouring  us  in  this  party." 

Renwick  stood  charmed  to  Usten.  He  heard  the  noted 
author  clack  forward  to  shake  hands  all  round,  meantime 
explaining  in  thin,  high,  affable  volubihty :  "  My  de-ar  friends, 
you  have  the  good  fortime  to  behold  me  in  the  very  act  of 
composing  my  new  serial  of  ten  Chapters,  for  "The  Blessing" 
exclusively,  entitled  "  Jehu  and  Jerusha  in  Jerusalem," 
being  the  experiences  of  a  strenuous  New  England  brother 
and  sister  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  our  Lord  innogerated 
the  Christian  religion,  now,  sad  to  say,  under  Mahometan 
subjection.  In  this  tale  I  am  incorporating  largely  truthful 
incidents  of  my  own  and  blessed  wife's  last  visit  to  the  Holy 
Places  where " 

Renwick  slammed  his  door.  He  flung  his  pen  in  a 
transport  of  derision.  Rebounding  from  his  desk,  it  flew 
through  an  open  window,  perhaps  to  fall  on  some  visitor 
to  "  The  Blessing's "  lawn.  He  hastened  to  look  down. 
Nobody  was  on  gravel  path  or  bench  within  possible  reach 
of  the  missile.  Renwick,  relieved,  mused  anew  on  the  singu- 
larities of  the  scene. 

The  vast  "  Blessing  "  Building  stands  amid  a  city  block 
devoted  largely  to  shaven  tm^f,  flower  beds,  grassed  mounds, 
and  gravel  paths.  It  is  approached  from  the  street  by  a  broad 
walk  which  bifurcates  at  thirty  yards  from  the  "  Richardson  " 
entrance,  to  surround  a  turfed  truncated  cone,  from 
which  rises  a  gigantic,  severely  draped,  female  figure.  It 
is  that  bronze  of  Beneficence  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
famous  New  England  sculptress.  Miss  Angela  C.  Amory 
Pue,  "  closely  features  Miss  Martha  Minnely  in  her  grand 
early  womanhood."    In  the  extensive  arms  of  the  Bene- 
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ficence  a  bronze  volume  so  slants  that  spectators  may  read 
on  its  back,  in  gilt  letters,  '*  The  Family  Blessing." 
Prettily  pranked  out  in  dwarf  marginal  plants  on  the 
turfy  cone  these  words  are  pyramided:  "Love.  Heaven. 
Beneficence.  The  Latest  Fashions.  My  Country,  'tis 
OF  Thee." 

Not  far  from  the  statue  slopes  a  great  grassed  moimd 
which  displays  still  more  conspicuously  in  "  everlastings," 
"The  Family  Blessing.  Circulation  1909,  1,976,709. 
Monthly.  Come  Unto  Me  All  Ye  Weary  And  Heavily 
Laden.    Two  Dollars  a  Year." 

The  scheme  ever  puzzled  Renwick.  Had  some  demure 
humour  thus  addressed  advertisements  as  if  to  the  eternal 
stars?  Or  did  they  proceed  from  a  pure  simpUcity  of  com- 
mercial taste?  From  this  perennial  problem  he  was  diverted 
by  sharp  rapping  at  his  door.  Durley  again?  But  the 
visitor  was  Mr.  Joram  B.  Bimtstir,  veteran  among  the 
numerous  editors  of  "  The  Blessing,"  yet  capable  of  joculari- 
ties.   He  appeared  perturbed. 

"  Renwick,  you  fare  rather  fresh  here,  and  I  feel  so 
friendly  to  you  that  I'd  hate  to  see  you  get  into  trouble 
unwarned.  Surely  you  can't  wish  Miss  Minnely  to  see  that.'* 

"What?  Oh,  the  placard!  That's  for  Durley.  He 
must  stop  exhibiting  me." 

"  Mr.  Durley  won't  understand.  Anyway,  he  couldn't 
stop  without  instructions  from  Miss  Minnely.  He  will 
take  the  placard  to  her  for  orders.  You  do  not  wish  to 
hurt  Miss  Minnely 's  feeUngs,  I  am  sure."  Mr.  Buntstir 
closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"  Bah — Miss  Minnely's  feelings  can't  be  so  tender  as 
all  that!" 

"  No,  eh?    Do  you  know  her  so  thoroughly?" 

"  I  don't  know  her  at  all.  I've  been  here  three  months 
without  once  seeing  Miss  Minnely.  Is  she  real?  Half  the 
time  I  doubt  her  existence." 

"  You  get  instructions  from  her  regularly." 

"  I  get  typewritten  notes,  usually  voluminous,  signed 
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'M.  Minnely'  twice  a  week.  But  the  Business  Manager, 
or  Miss  Heartly,  may  dictate  them,  for  all  I  know." 

"  Pshaw !  Miss  Minnely  presides  in  seclusion.  Her 
private  office  has  a  street  entrance.  She  seldom  visits  the 
Departments  in  office  hours.  Few  of  her  staff  know  her 
by  sight.  She  saves  time  by  avoiding  personal  interviews. 
But  she  keeps  posted  on  everybody's  work.  I  hope  you 
may  not  have  to  regret  learning  how  very  real  Miss  Minnely 
can  be.  She  took  me  in  hand,  once,  eight  years  ago.  I 
have  been  careful  to  incur  no  more  discipline  since — kind 
as  she  was.     If  she  sees  your  placard " 

"  Well,  what?" 

*'  Well,  she  can  be  very  impressive.  I  fear  your  offer 
to  turn  round  before  visitors  may  bring  you  trouble." 

*'  I  am  looking  for  trouble.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  this 
life  of  intellectual  shame." 

"  Then  quit!"  snapped  Buntstir,  pierced.  "  Be  con- 
sistent. Get  out.  Sell  your  sneers  at  a  great  established 
pubUcation  to  some  pamphlet  periodical  started  by  college 
boys  for  the  regeneration  of  Literature.  Don't  jeer  what 
you  live  by.  That  is  where  intellectual  shame  should  come 
in." 

"  You  are  right.  A  man  should  not  gibe  his  job.  I 
must  quit.  The  '  Blessing  '  is  all  right  for  convinced  devotees 
of  the  mawkish.  But  if  a  man  thinks  sardonically  of  his 
daily  work,  that  damns  the  soul." 

"  It  may  be  an  effect  of  the  soul  trying  to  save  itself," 
said  Buntstir,  mollified.  "Anyway,  Renwick,  remember 
your  trouble  with  '  The  Reflex.'  Avoid  the  name  of 
a  [confirmed  quitter.  Stay  here  till  you  can  change  to 
your  profit.  Squealing  won't  do  us  any  good.  A  little 
grain  of  literary  conscience  ought  not  to  make  you  talk  sour. 
It's  cynical  to  satirize  our  bread  and  butter — imprudent,  too." 

*^  That's  right.  I'll  swear  off,  or  clear  out.  Lord, 
how  I  wish  I  could.  My  brain  must  rot  if  I  don't.  '  The 
Blessing's'  '  emotional'!     Oh,  Buntstir,  the  stream  of  drivel! 
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And  to  live  by  concocting  it  for  trustful  subscribers.  Talk 
of  the  sin  of  paregoricking  babies!" 

"  Babies  take  paregoric  because  they  like  it.  Pshaw, 
Renwick,  you're  absurdly  sensitive.  Writing-men  must  live, 
somehow — usually  by  wdshy- washiness.  Unpleasant  work 
is  the  common  lot  of  mankind.  Where's  your  title  to  exemp- 
tion? Really,  you're  lucky.  Miss  Minnely  perceives  zest 
in  your  improvements  of  copy.  She  says  you  are  naturally 
gifted  with  '  The  Blessing's '  taste." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,   Buntstir!" 

"  She  did — Miss  Heartly  told  me  so.  And  yet — if  she 
sees  that  placard — no  one  can  ever  guess  what  she  may  do 
in  discipUne.  You  can't  wish  to  be  bounced,  dear  boy, 
with  your  family  to  provide  for.  Come,  you've  blown  off 
steam.     Take  the  placard  off  your  door." 

"  All  right.  I  will.  But  Miss  Minnely  can't  bounce 
me  without  a  year's  notice.     That's  how  I  engaged." 

"  A  year's  notice  to'quit  a  life  of  intellectual  shame!" 

"  Well,  it  is  one  thing  to  jump  out  of  the  window,  and 
another  to  be  bounced.     I  wouldn't  stand  that." 

Buntstir  laughed.  "  I  fancy  I  see  you,  you  sensitive 
Cuss,  holding  on,  or  jumping  off  or  doing  anything  contra 
to  Miss  Minnely 's  intention."  He  went  to  the  door.  "  Hello, 
Where's  the   placard?"  he   cried,   opening  it. 

"  Gone!"  Renwick  sprang  up. 

"  Gone,  sure.  No  matter  how.  It  is  already  in  Miss 
Minnely 's  hands.  Well,  I  told  you  to  take  it  down  twenty 
minutes  ago." 

"  Wait,  Buntstir.    What  is  best  to  be  done?" 

"  Hang  on  for  developments — and  get  to  work." 

Buntstir  vanished  as  one  hastens  to  avoid  infection. 

II. 

Renwick  resumed  his  editing  of  "  The  Converted  Ring- 
master "  with  resolve  to  think  on  nothing  else.  But,  between 
his  eyes  and  the  manuscript,  came  the  woful  aspect  of  two 
widows,  his  mother  and  his  sister,  as  they  had  looked  six 
months  earlier,  when  he  threw  up  his  poUtical  editorship 
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of  "  The  Daily  Reflex  "  in  disgust  at  its  General  Manager's 
sudden  reversal  of  policy.  His  sister's  baby  toddled  into 
the  vision.  He  had  scarcely  endured  to  watch  the  child's 
uncertain  steps  during  the  weeks  while  he  wondered  how 
to  buy  its  next  month's  modified  milk.  To  "  The  Reflex  '* 
he  could  not  return,  because  he  had  publicly  burned  his  boats, 
with  the  desperate  valour  of  virtue  conscious  that  it  may 
weaken  if  strained  by  need  for  family  food. 

Out  of  that  dangerous  hole  he  had  been  lifted  by  the 
Sole  Proprietress  of  "  The  Family  Blessing."  She  praised 
his  *'  public  stand  for  principle  "  in  a  note  marked  "  strictly 
confidential,"  which  tendered  him  a  "  position."  He  had 
secretly  laughed  at  the  cautious,  amiable  offer,  even  while 
her  laudation  gratified  his  self  importance.  Could  work 
on  "  The  Blessing  "  seem  otherwise  than  ridiculous  for  one 
accustomed  to  chide  presidents,  monarchs,  bosses,  bankers, 
railway  magnates?  But  it  was  well  paid,  and  seemed  only 
too  easy.  The  young  man  did  not  foresee  for  himself  that 
benumbing  of  faculty  which  ever  punishes  the  writer  who 
sells  his  facility  to  tasks  below  his  ambition.  At  worst  *'  The 
Blessing "  seemed  harmless.  Nor  could  his  better  nature 
deny  a  certain  esteem  to  that  periodical  which  affectionate 
multitudes  proclaimed  to  be  justly  named. 

Renwick,  viewing  himself  once  more  as  a  recreant 
breadwinner,  cursed  his  impetuous  humour.  But  again 
he  took  heart  from  remembrance  of  his  engagement  by  the 
year,  little  suspecting  his  impotency  to  hold  on  where  snubs 
must  be  the  portion  of  the  unwanted.  Twelve  months  to  turn 
round  in!  But  after?  What  if  an  editor,  already  reputed 
impractical  by  "  The  Reflex  "  party,  should  be  refused  employ- 
ment everywhere,  after  forsaking  '*  The  Blessing  "  office,  in 
which  "  positions  "  were  notoriously  sought  or  coveted  by 
hundreds  of  "  literary "  aspirants  to  "  soft  snaps?"  So 
his  veering  imagination  whirled  round  that  inferno  into 
which  wage  earners  descend  after  hazarding  their  livelihood. 

From  this  disquiet  he  sprang  when  his  door  was  emphati- 
cally knocked.     It  opened.    Mr.  Durley  reappeared  with  a 
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throng  closely  resembling  the  last,  except  for  one  notable 
wide  lady  in  street  costume  of  Quakerish  gray.  Her  coun- 
tenance seemed  to  Renwick  vaguely  familiar.  The  fabric 
and  cut  of  her  plain  garb  betokened  nothing  of  wealth  to 
the  masculine  eye,  but  were  regarded  with  a  degree  of  awe 
by  the  other  ladies  present.  She  appeared  utterly  American, 
yet  unworldly,  in  the  sense  of  seeming  neither  citified,  sub- 
urbanish,  nor  rural.  The  experienced  placidity  of  her  counte- 
nance reminded  Renwick  of  a  famihar  composite  photograph 
of  many  matrons  chosen  from  among  "  The  Blessing's " 
subscribers. 

"  Her  peculiarity  is  that  of  the  perfect  type,"  he  pondered, 
while  Ustening  to  Dur ley's  repetition  of  his  previous  remarks. 

At  their  close,  he  briskly  said:  "  Mr.  Renwick,  Sir,  Miss 
Minnely  wishes  you  to  know  that  your  kind  offer  is  ap- 
proved. We  are  now  favoured  with  the  presence  of  four 
mothers,  six  lady  teachers,  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel." 

Renwick  flushed.  His  placard  approved!  It  promised 
that  he  would  come  forward  and  turn  roimd  thrice  for  inspec- 
tion. Durley  had  received  instructions  to  take  him  at  his 
word !  Explanation  before  so  many  was  impossible.  Suddenly 
the  dilemma  touched  his  facile  humour.  Gravely  he  ap- 
proached the  visitors,  held  out  the  skirts  of  his  sack  coat, 
turned  slowly  thrice,  and  bowed  low  at  the  close. 

The  large  lady  nodded  with  some  reserve.  Other 
spectators  clearly  regarded  the  solenmity  as  part  of  "  The 
Blessing's  "  routine.  Mr.  Durley  resumed  his  professional 
drone: — "We  will  now  pass  on  to  Room  Number  Sixteen, 

and   behold   Mr.    Caliphas  C.  Cummins  in "   Renwick 'f, 

door  closed. 

Then  the  large  lady,  ignoring  the  attractions  of  Mr. 
Cummins,  went  to  the  waiting  elevator,  and  said  "  down." 

Renwick,  again  at  his  desk,  tried  vainly  to  remember 
of  what  or  whom  the  placid  lady  had  reminded  him.  A 
suspicion  that  she  might  be  Miss  Minnely  fled  before  recol- 
lection of  her  street  costume.  StiU — she  might  be.  If  so — 
had  his  solemnly  derisive  posturing  offended  her?    She  had 
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given  no  sign.  How  could  he  explain  his  placard  to  her? 
Could  he  not  truly  allege  objection  to  delay  of  his  work  by 
Durley's  frequent  interruptions?  He  was  whirling  with 
conjecture  and  indecision  when  four  measured  ticks  from 
a  lead  pencil  came  on  his  outer  door. 

There  stood  Miss  Heartly,  Acting  Manager  of  the  Paper 
Patterns  Department.  Her  Ught  blue  eyes  beamed  the 
confidence  of  one  born  trustful,  and  confirmed  in  the  dispo- 
sition by  thirty-five  years  of  popularity  at  home,  in  church, 
in  office.  In  stiff  white  collar,  hlac  tie,  trig  grey  gown, 
and  faint,  fading  bloom  of  countenance,  she  well  represented 
a  notable  latter  day  American  type,  the  Priestess  of  Business, 
one  bom  and  bred  as  if  to  endow  office  existence  with  some 
almost  domestic  touch  of  Puritan  nicety.  That  no  man 
might  sanely  hope  to  disengage  Miss  Heartly  from  devotion 
to  "  The  Family  Blessing "  was  as  if  revealed  by  her  un- 
swerving directness  of  gaze  in  speech. 

"  I  have  called,  Mr.  Renwick,  by  instruction  of  the  Sole 
Proprietress.  Miss  Minnely  wishes  me,  first,  to  thank  you 
for  this.'' 

It  was  the  placard! 

Renwick  stared,  unable  to  credit  the  sincerity  in  her 
face  and  tone.  She  must  be  making  game  of  him  while 
she  spoke  in  measured  Hnks,  as  if  conscientiously  repeating 
bits  each  separately  memorized : 

"  Mr.  Renwick — Miss  Minnely  desires  you  to  know 
that  she  has  been  rarely  more  gratified — ^than  by  this  evi- 
Aidence — that  your  self-identification  with  "  The  Blessing  " — 
ros  cordial  and  complete.  But — Miss  Minnely  is  inclined 
irto  hope — that  your  thoughtful  and  kind  proposal — of  turning 
round  for  inspection — may  be — modified — or  improved.  For 
instance — if  you  would  carefully  prepare — of  course  for  re- 
vision by  her  own  taste — a  short  and  eloquent  welcoming 
discourse — to  visitors — that  could  be  elevated  to  an  attrac- 
tion— for  subscribers — of  that  she  is  almost,  though  not  yet 
quite,  fully  assured.  Miss  Minnely  presumes,  Mr.  Renwick, 
liiat  you  have  had  the  pleasure  of — shearing  Mr.  Cummins 
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welcome  visitors.  Of  course,  Mr.  Renwick,  Miss  Minnely 
would  not  have  asked  you — but — as  you  have  volunteered — 
in  your  cordial  willingness — that  affords  her  an  opportunity — 
for  the  suggestion.  But,  Mr.  Renwick,  if  you  do  not  like 
the  idea — then  Miss  Minnely  would  not  wish — to  pursue 
the  suggestion  further."  A  child  glad  to  have  repeated 
its  lesson  correctly  could  not  have  looked  more  ingenuous. 

In  her  fair  countenance,  open  as  a  daybook,  Renwick 
could  detect  no  guile.  Her  tone  and  figure  suggested  curi- 
ously some  flatness,  as  of  the  Paper  Patterns  of  her  Depart- 
ment. But  through  this  mild  deputy  Miss  Minnely  must, 
he  conceived,  be  deriding  him.  With  what  subtlety  the 
messenger  had  been  chosen!  It  seemed  at  once  necessary 
and  impossible  to  explain  his  placard  to  one  so  guiltless  of 
humour. 

"  I  hoped  it  might  be  understood  that  I  did  not  intend 
that  placard  to  be  taken  hterally,  Miss  Heartly." 

"  Not  literally !"  she  seemed  be"v\dldered. 

"  To  be  pointed  at  as  '  a  first  class  general  purpose  editor  ' 
is  rather  too  much,  don't  you  think?" 

"  I  know,  Mr.  Renwick,"  she  spoke  sympathetically. 
"  It  sort  of  got  onto  your  humility,  I  presume.  But  Miss 
Minnely  thinks  you  are  first  class,  or  she  would  never  have 
instructed  Mr.  Durley  to  say  first  class.  That  is  cordial 
to  you,  and  good  business — to  impress  the  visitors,  I  mean." 

"  Miss  Minnely  is  very  appreciative  and  kind.  But 
the  point  is  that  I  did  not  engage  to  be  exhibited  to  flocks 
of  gobmouches." 

Miss  Heartly  pondered  the  term.  "  Please,  Mr.  Renwick, 
what  are  gobmouches?" 

"  I  should  have  said  The  Plain   People." 

"  Perhaps  there  have  been  rude  ones — ^not  subscribers," 
she  said  anxiously. 

"  No,  all  have  acted  as  if  reared  on  "  The  Blessing." 

She  sighed  in  rehef — then  exclaimed  in  consternation: — 
"  Can  Mr.  Durley  have  been — rudef^  She  hesitated  to  pro- 
nounce the  dire  word. 
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"  Not  at  all,  Miss  Heartly.  I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Durley 
for  exhibiting  us  as  gorillas." 

"  But  how  wrong  J^  There  was  dismay  in  her  tone.  "  Miss 
Minnely  has  warned  him  against  the  least  bit  of  deception." 

*'  Oh,  please.  Miss  Heartly — I  was  speaking  figuratively." 

Her  fair  brow  slightly  wrinkled,  her  fingers  went  ner- 
vously to  her  anxious  lips,  she  looked  perplexed; — ''Figura- 
tively! If  you  would  kindly  explain,  Mr.  Renwick.  I  am 
not  very  literary." 

"  Do  the  ladies  of  the  Paper  Patterns  Department  like 
to  be  exhibited?"    he  ventured. 

"  Well,  I  could  not  exactly  be  warranted  to  say  '  like ' — 
Scripture  has  such  warnings  against  the  sinfulness  of  vanity. 
But  we  are,  of  course,  cordially  pleased  to  see  visitors — 
it  is  so  good  for  the  Subscription  Department." 

''  I  see.  And  it  is  not  hard  on  you  individually.  There 
you  are,  a  great  roomful  of  beautiful,  dutiful,  cordial  young 
ladies.  You  keep  one  another  in  countenance.  But  what 
if  you  were  shown  each  in  a  separate  cage?" 

Her  face  brightened.  *'0h,  now  I  understand,  Mr. 
Renwick!  You  mean  it  would  be  nicer  for  the  Editors,  too, 
to  be  seen  all  together." 

Renwick  sighed  hopelessly.  She  spoke  on  decisively: 
"  That  may  be  a  valuable  suggestion,  Mr.  Renwick."  On 
her  pad  she  began  pencilling  shorthand.  "  Of  course  I  will 
credit  you  with  it.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  Miss 
Minnely  always  pays  well  for  valuable  suggestions."  She 
wrote  intently,  murmuring:  ''  But  is  it  practicable?  Let 
me  think.  Why,  surely  practicable!  But  Miss  Minnely 
will  decide.  All  partitions  on  the  Editorial  Flat  could  be 
removed !  Make  it  cool  as  Prize  Package  or  Financial  Depart- 
ment!" She  looked  up  from  her  paper,  glowing  with  enter- 
prise, and  pointed  her  pencil  straight  at  Renwick.  ''  And 
so  impressive!"  She  swept  the  pencil  in  a  broad  half  circle, 
seeing  her  picture.  "  Thirty  Editors  visible  at  one  com- 
prehensive glance !  All  so  literary,  and  busy,  and  intelligent, 
and  cordial!   Fine!  I  take  the  liberty,  temporarily,  of  calling 
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that  a  first-class  suggestion,  Mr.  Renwick.  It  may  be  worth 
hundreds  to  you,  if  Miss  Minnely  values  it.  It  may  be  forcibly 
felt  in  the  Subscription  List — if  Miss  Minnely  approves.  It 
may  help  to  hold  many  subscribers  who  try  to  get  away 
after  the  first  year.  I  feel  almost  sure  Miss  Minnely  will 
approve.  I  am  so  glad.  I  thought  something  important 
was  going  to  come  when  Miss  Minnely  considered  your  placard 
so  carefully.'' 

"  But  some  of  the  other  Editors  may  not  wish  to  be 
exhibited  with  the  whole  collection,"  said  Renwick  gravely. 
"  For  instance,  consider  Mr.  Cummins'  Hterary  rank.  Would 
it  gratify  him  to  be  shown  as  a  mere  unit  among  Editors 
of  lesser  distinction?" 

'*  You  are  most  fore-thoughtful  on  every  point,  Mr. 
Renwick.  That  is  so  Jiiie.  But  Mr.  Cummins  is  also  most 
devoted.  I  feel  sure  he  would  cordially  yield,  if  Miss  Minnely 
approved.  I  presume  you  will  wish  me  to  tell  her  that  you 
are  grateful  for  her  kind  message?" 

"  Cordially  grateful  seems  more  fitting.  Miss  Heartly — 
and  I  am — especially  for  her  choice  of  a  deputy." 

''  Thank  you,  Mr.  Renwick.  I  will  tell  her  that,  too. 
And  may  I  say  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  adopt  her  suggestion 
that  you  discourse  a  little  to  visitors,  pending  possible  changes 
in  this  Flat,  instead  of  just  coming  forward  and  turning 
around.  Literary  men  are  so  clever — and — ready."  He 
fleetingly  suspected  her  of  derision. 

"  Please  say  that  I  will  reflect  on  JMiss  Minnely 's  sugges- 
tion with  an  anxious  wish  to  emulate,  so  far  as  my  fallen 
nature  will  permit,  Mss  Heartly 's  beautiful  devotion  to 
'The  Blessing's'  interests." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  again,  so  much,  Mr.  Renwick."  And 
the  fair  Priestess  of  Business  bowed  graciously  in  good  bye. 

III. 

Renwick  sat  dazed.  From  his  earliest  acquaintance 
with  "  The  Family  Blessing  "  he  had  thought  of  its  famous 
Editress  and  Sole  Proprietress  as  one  "  working  a  graft " 
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on  the  Plain  People  by  consummate  sense  of  the  commercial 
value  of  cordial  cant.  Now  he  had  to  conceive  of  her  as 
perfectly  ingenuous.  Had  she  really  taken  his  placard  as 
one  written  in  good  faith?  He  remembered  its  sentences 
clearly: 

"  When  the  editor  in  this  compartment  is  to  be  exhibited,  please 
notify  him  by  knocking  on  this  door  before  opening  it.  He  will  then 
rise  from  his  sitting  posture,  come  forward  for  inspection,  and  turn 
slowly  round  three  times  if  a  school  teacher,  a  mother,  or  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  be  among  the  visiting  subscribers." 

Miss  Minnely  took  that  for  sincere!  Renwick  began 
to  regard ''  The  Blessing  "  as  an  emanation  of  a  soul  so  simple 
as  to  be  incapable  of  recognizing  the  diabolic  element,  derision. 
He  was  conceiving  a  tenderness  for  the  honesty  which  could 
read  his  placard  as  one  of  sincerity.  How  blessed  must  be 
hearts  innocent  of  mockery!  Why  should  he  not  gratify 
them  by  discoursing  to  visiting  subscribers?  The  idea 
tickled  his  fancy.  At  least  he  might  amuse  himself  by  writing 
what  would  edify  Durley's  parties  if  dehvered  with  gravity. 
He  might  make  material  of  some  of  Miss  Minnely 's  voluminous 
letters  of  instruction  to  himself.  From  his  pigeon-hole 
he  drew  that  fyle,  inspected  it  rapidly,  laughed,  and  culled 
as  he  wrote. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  was  chuckhng  over  the  effusion, 
after  having  once  read  its  solemnities  aloud  to  himself. 

"Hang  me  if  I  don't  try  it  on  Durley's  next  party!" 
he  was  telling  himself,  when  pencil  tickings,  like  small  wood- 
pecker tappings,  came  again  on  his  outer  door.  *'  Miss 
Heartly  back!  I  will  treat  her  to  it!"  and  he  opened  the 
door,  discourse  in  hand. 

There  stood  the  wide,  wise-eyed,  placid,  gray-clad  lady ! 

''  I  am  Miss  Minnely,  Mr.  Renwick.  Very  pleased  to 
introduce  myself  to  a  gentleman  whose  suggestion  has  pleased 
me  deeply."  Her  wooly  voice  was  as  if  steeped  in  a  syrup 
of  cordial  powers.  Suddenly  he  knew  she  had  reminded 
him  of  Miss  Pue's  gigantic  bronze  Beneficence. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Minnely.  I  feel  truly  honoured." 
Renwick,  with  some  concealed  trepidation,  bowed  her  to 
his  revolving  chair. 
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"  Mr.  Renwick."  She  disposed  her  amplitude  comfortably; 
then  streamed  on  genially  and  authoritatively,  "  You  may 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  I  was  pleased — on  the  whole — 
by  your    cordial  demeanour   while-er — revohdng — not  long 
ago — on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Durley's  last    visiting  party. 
Only — ^you  will  permit  me  to  say  this  in  all  kindness — I  did 
not  regard  the — the  display  of — er — form — as  pTeciseiy  adapted. 
Otherwise  your  appearance,  tone,  and  manner  were  eminently 
suitable — indeed  such  as  mark  you  strongly,  Mr.  Renwick, 
as  conforming — almost — ^to  my  highest  ideal  for  the  conduct 
of  Editors  of  '  The  Blessing.'     Consequently  I  deputed  Miss 
Heartly — ^with  a  suggestion.     She  has  informed  me  of  your 
cordial  willingness,  Mr.  Renwick — ^hence  I  am  here  to  thank 
you  again — and  instruct.    Your  short  discourse  to   \dsitors 
wiU — let  me  explain — not  only  edify,  but  have  the  effect  of, 
as  it  were,  obviating  any  necessity  for  the — er — ^revohdng — 
and  the  display  of  — er — ^form.     Now,  you  are  doubtless  aware 
that  I  invariably  edit,  so  to  speak,  every  single  thing  done  on 
behalf  of  our  precious  '  Family  Blessing.'     For  due  perform- 
ance of  that  paramount  duty  I  must  give  account  hereafter. 
My  pecuhar  gift  is  Taste — you  will  imderstand  that  I  mention 
this  fact  with  no  more  personal  vanity  than  if  I  ^■»'it'oned 
that  I  have  a  voice,  hands,  teeth,  or  any  other  enaowment 
from  my  Creator — ou?'  Creator,  in  fact.    Taste — true  sense 
of  what  our  subscribers  Uke  on  their  higher  plane.     My  great 
gift  must  be  entitled  to  direct  what  we  say  to  visitors,  just 
as  it  directs  what  '  The  Blessing '  publishes  on  its  story  pages, 
its    editorial    columns,   its    advertisements,    letter    heads, 
everything  of  every  kind  done  in    '  The  Blessing's '  name. 
I  am  thorough.     And  so,  Mr.  Renwick,  I  desire  to  hear  your 
discourse  beforehand.    What?    You  have  already  prepared 
it?    Excellent!  Promptitude — there  are  few  greater  business 
virtues!    We  will  immediately  use  your  draft  as  a  basis  for 
further  consultation." 

So  imposing  was  her  amiable  demeanour  that  Renwick 
had  no  wish  but  to  comply.     He  glanced  over  what  he  had 
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written,  feeling  now  sure  that  its  mock  gravity  would  seem 
nowise  sardonic  to  Miss  Minnely. 

"  In  preparing  these  few  words,"  he  remarked,  "  I  have 
borrowed  liberally  from  your  notes  of  instruction  to  me, 
Miss  Minnely." 

"  Very  judicious.     Pray  give  me  the  pleasure." 

He  tendered  the  draft. 

^*  But  no,  please  deliver  it."  She  put  away  the  paper. 
*'  Suppose  me  to  be  a  party  of  our  de-ar  visiting  subscribers. 
I  will  stand  here,  you  there.  Now  do  not  hesitate  to  be  audible, 
Mr.  Renwick."  She  beamed  as  a  Brobdignagian  child  at  a 
new  game. 

Renwick,  quick  to  all  humours,  took  position,  and  began 
with  unction:    '*  Dear  friends,  dear  visitors " 

She  interrupted  amiably: — "  De-ar  friends,  de-ar  visitors. 
Make  two  syllables  of  the  de-ar.  The  lingering  is  cordial  in 
effect.  I  have  observed  that  carefully — de-ar  softens  hearts. 
Dwell  on  the  word — dee-ar — thus  you  will  cause  a  sense  of 
affectionate  regard  to  cling  to  visitors'  memories  of  '  The 
Blessing's  '  editorial  staff.     You  understand,  Mr.  Renwick?" 

He  began  again:  "  De-ar  friends,  de-ar  visitors,  de-ar 
mothers,  de-ar  teachers,"  but  again  she  gently  expostulated, 
holding  up  a  fat  hand  to  stop  his  voice. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Renwick — ^no,  I  think  not — it  might  seem 
invidious  to  discriminate  by  specifying  some  before  others. 
All  alike  are  our  de-ar  friends  and  visitors." 

''  De-ar  friends,  de-ar  visitors,"  Renwick  corrected  his 
paper,  "  I  cannot  hope  to  express  adequately  to  you  my 
feelings  of  delight  in  being  introduced  to  your  notice  as  a  first 
class  general  purpose  editor,  and  eminent  authority  on " 

She  graciously  interposed: — ''  It  might  be  well  to  pencil 
this  in,  Mr.  Renwick,  'introduced  to  you  by  our  de-ar 
colleague,  Mr.  Durley,  the  most  experienced  of  our  guides  to 
the  '*  Family  Blessing  "  Building,  as  general  purpose  editor, 
etc'  That  would  impress,  as  hinting  at  our  corps  of  guides, 
besides  uplifting  the  rank  of  our  valued  colleague,  Mr.  Durley, 
and  by  consequence   '  The   Blessing,'  through  the  respectful 
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mention  made  of  one  of  our  more  humble  employees.  Elevate 
the  lowly,  and  you  elevate  all  the  superior  classes — ^that  is  a 
sound  American  maxim.  In  business  it  is  by  such  fine 
attention  to  detail  that  hearts  and  therefore  subscribers  are 
won.  But,  Mr.  Renwick,  nothing  could  be  better  than  your 
*  I  cannot  hope  to  express  adequately  my  feelings  of  deUght,' 
etc. — that  signifies  cordial  emotion — it  is  very  good  business, 
indeed." 

Sincerity  was  imclouded  in  her  gaze.  He  pencilled  in 
her  amendment,  and  read  on: — "  and  eminent  authority  on 
water  amusements  of  a  character  to  build  up  character  in 
first-class  respectable  American  famiUes." 

"  Very  good — I  drilled  Mr.  Durley  in  thaj,"  she  put  in ' 
complacently. 

"  Dear  friends,"  he  resumed. 

'*  De-ar,"  she  reminded  him. 

"  De-ar  friends,  you  may  naturally  desire  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  a  general  purpose  editor,  there- 
fore  " 

"  Let  me  suggest  again,  Mr.  Renwick.  Better  say  *  Dear 
friends,  closely  associated  with  "The  Family  Blessing,"  as 
all  must  feel  who  share  the  privilege  of  maintaining  it,  you 
will  naturally  desire  to  be  informed,' etc.  Don't  you  agree, 
Mr.  Renwick?  It  is  well  to  neglect  no  opportunity  for  deepen- 
ing the  sense  of  our  de-ar  subscribers  that  the  '  Blessing  ' 
is  a  privilege  to  their  households.  I  do  ever3rthing  possible 
to  make  our  beloved  ones  feel  that  they  mvn  '  The  Blessing,' 
as  in  the  highest  sense  they  do.  They  like  that.  It  is  remu- 
nerative, also." 

Rem;vdck  jotted  in  the  improvement,  and  read  on:*' A 
general  purpose  editor  of  '  The  Blessing  '  is  simply  one  charged 
with  promoting  the  general  purpose  of  '  The  Blessing.'  To  ex- 
plain what  that  is  I  cannot  do  better  than  employ  the  words  of 
the  Sole  Proprietress,  Miss  Martha  Minnely  herself,  and ." 

The  lady  suggested,  "  1  cannot  do  so  well  as  to  employ 
the  words  of  it — it  is  always  effective  to  speak  most  respectfully 
of  the  absent  Proprietress — ^that  touches  their  imagination 
favourably.    It  is  good  business." 
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"  I  appreciate  it,  Miss  Miimely.  And  now  I  venture 
to  adapt,  verbatim,  parts  of  your  notes  to  me." 

*'  It  was  forethoughtful  to  preserve  them,  Mr.  Renwick. 
I  am  cordially  pleased." 

He  read  on  more  oratorically : — '' De-ar  friends,  'The 
Blessing '  has  a  Mission,  and  to  fulfil  that  Mission  it  must, 
first  of  all,  entertain  its  subscribers  on  their  higher  plane. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  stimulating  in  them  any  latent  taste 
for  coarse  and  inelegant  laughter,  but  by  furnishing  entertain- 
ingly the  wholesome  food  from  which  mental  pabulum  is 
absorbed  and  mental  growth  accomplished." 

"Excellent!    My  very  own  words." 

*'  The  varieties  of  this  entertaining  pabulum  must  be 
conscientiously  prepared,  and  administered  in  small  quantities, 
so  that  each  can  be  assimilated  unconsciously  by  Youth  and 
Age  without  mental  mastication.  Mind  is  not  Character, 
and " 

"  How  true.  Character-building  publications  must  never 
be  addressed  to  mere  Mind.'' 

"  The  uplifting  of  the  Mind,  or  Intellect,"  Renwick  read 
on,  "  is  not  the  general  purpose  of  '  The  Family  Blessing.' 
It  is  by  the  Literature  of  the  Heart  that  Character  is  upUfted. 
Therefore  a  general  purpose  editor  of  '  The  Blessing  '  must  ever 
seek  to  maintain  and  to  present  the  t7'ulj/  cordial.  That  is 
what  most  widely  attracts  and  pleases  all  these  sections  of  the 
great  American  people  who  are  uncorrupted  by  worldly  and 
literary  associations  which  tend  to  canker  the  Soul  with  cyni- 
cism." 

"  I  remember  my  glow  of  heart  in  writing  those  inspiring, 
blessed,  and  inspired  words!"  she  exclaimed.  "Moreover, 
they  are  true.  Now,  I  think  that  is  about  enough,  Mr.  Renwick. 
Visitors  should  never  be  too  long  detained  by  a  single  attrac- 
tion. Let  me  advise  you  to  memorize  the  discourse  carefully. 
It  is  cordial.  It  is  impressive.  It  is  informative  of  '  The 
Blessing's  '  ideal.  It  utters  my  own  thoughts  in  my  own 
language.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  hold  former  subscribers, 
and  to  confirm  new.  All  is  well."  She  pondered  silently  a 
few  moments.  "  Now,  Mr.  Renwick,  I  would  be  strictly  just. 
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The  fact  that  an  editor,  and  one  of  those  not  long  gathered 
to  our  happy  company,  has  suggested  and  devoted  himself 
to  this  novel  attraction,  will  have  noblest  effect  in  rousing  our 
colleagues  of  every  Department  to  emulative  exertion. 
Once  more,  I  thank  you  cordially.  But  the  Sole  Proprietress 
of  the  remunerative  *  Blessing  '  holds  her  place  in  trust  for 
all  colleagues,  and  she  is  not  disposed  to  retire  "with  mere 
thanks  to  one  who  has  identified  himself  so  effectually  with 
her  and  its  ideals.  Mr.  Renwick,  your  honorarium — 
your  weekly  pay  envelope,"  again  she  paused  reflectively, 
"  it  will  hereafter  rank  you  with  our  very  valued  colleague, 
Mr.  Caliphas  C.  Cummins  himself !  No — ^no-no,  Mr.  Ren\\dck — 
do  not  thank  me — ^thank  your  happy  inspiration — thank 
your  cordial  devotion — thank  your  Taste — ^thank  your  natural, 
innate  identification,  in  high  ideals,  with  me  and  '  The 
Family  Blessing.'  As  for  me — it  is  for  me  to  thank  you — 
and  I  do  so,  again,  cordially,  cordially,  cordially !"  She  beamed, 
the  broad  embodiment  of  Beneficence,  in  going  out  of  the  room. 
Renwick  long  stared,  as  one  dazed,  at  the  story  of  "  The 
Converted  Ringmaster.''  It  related  in  minute  detail  the 
sudden  reformation  of  that  sinful  official.  The  accoimt  of 
his  rapid  change  seemed  no  longer  improbable  or  mawkish. 
Any  revolution  in  any  mind  might  occur,  since  his  own  had 
been  so  swiftly  hjrpnotized  into  sympathy  with  Miss  Minnely 

'  and  her  emanation  "  The  Blessing."    How  generous  she  was! 
Grateful  mist  was  in  his  eyes,   emotion  for  the  safety  of  the 

.widows  and  the  orphan  whose  bread  he  must  win. 

Yet  the  derisive  demon  which  sat  always  close  to  his 

^  too  sophisticated  heart  was   already  gibing  him   afresh : — 
"You  stand  engaged,"  it  sneered,  ''as  assistant  ringmaster 

\  to  Durley 's  exhibition  of  yourself !" 

New  perception  of  Miss  Minnely  and  Miss  Heartly  rose 
in  his  mind.  Could  mortal  women  be  really  as  simple  as  those 
two  ladies  had  seemed?  Might  it  not  be  they  had  managed 
him  with  an  irony  as  profound  as  the  ingenuousness  they 
had  appeared  to  evince? 

E.  W.  Thomson 


PATAUD  AND  PUGET 

THE  French  are  immutably  attached  to  theu*  own  Past. 
Since  they  have  had  many  revolutions,  it  would  be 
contrary  to  their  conservative  character  to  have  no  more. 

In  the  very  heart  of  Paris — rue  Grange-aux- Belles — stands 
a  great,  sombre,  silent  house.  Every  morning  its  commercial 
neighbours  look  up  with  anguish  at  its  shutters,  almost  always 
closed  to  the  daylight,  as  though  they  divined  behind  them 
some  terrible,  threatening  impersonation  of  that  "  end 
of  all  things,"  that  "  great  evening,"  when  the  electric  lights 
failed,  in  referring  to  which  every  true  Parisian  bourgeois 
momentarily  forgets  his  tone  of  inoffensive  scepticism. 
That  house  is  the  seat  of  the  Confederation  Generale  du 
Travail.     It  is  the  constant  haunt  of  the  citizen  Pouget. 

The  citizen  Pouget  is  seldom  seen ;  rarely  does  he  make 
even  a  fleeting  appearance  upon  the  platforms  of  the  revo- 
lutionary re-unions,  or  in  the  turbulent  crowd  of  the  street 
manifestations,  and  he  is  never  heard.  Others  may  cry 
out,  he  holds  his  peace.  These  may  become  wrathy,  shout, 
threaten:  he  remains  tranquil;  those  may  specify:  he  is 
silent.  You  may  lead  the  French  by  eloquence,  but  you 
can  terrify  them  by  silence,  and  the  obstinate  silence  of 
the  citizen  Pouget  troubles  the  sleep  of  his  compatriots. 
Such   a  silence   is   unheard   of — ^intolerable. 

Pouget  is  not  only  a  member  of  the  C.  G.  T.,  he  is  also, 
"on  dit,"  its  undisputed  master,  its  absolute  dictator. 
Sombre,  self-sufficient,  impenetrable,  inaccessible  to  the  most 
pertinacious  of  journalists,  he  commands  by  the  mere  glitter 
of  his  steel-grey  eye,  a  whole  staff  of  fellow  militants, — 
Secretary  Griffuelhes,  irritable  and  autocratic;  Marck, 
the  strike  organizer;   Bousquet,  the  great  chief  of  the  bakers' 

Comment  nous  ferons  la  Revolution,  by  E.  Pataud  Jand  E.  Pouget.  Paris, 
1910.     Tallandier.     Price  fr.  3.50. 
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syndicate  who  will  one  day  refuse  bread  to  the  rich;  Yvetot, 
bull-dog  guardian  against  the  enemy,  best  of  good  fellows 
for  all  the  comrades,  etc.  If  the  citizen  Pouget  may  be  said 
to  incline  towards  melancholy,  at  all  events  he  has  his  gay 
side.    This  gay  side  is  his  friend  the  citizen  Pataud. 

If  Pouget  does  not  love  the  hght,  Pataud  is  king  of  it. 
Secretary  of  the  syndicate  of  electrical  workmen,  he  exercises 
an  uncontested  authority  over  the  street  lamps,  the  iridescent 
advertisement,  the  illuminations  of  the  balls  and  theatres. 
In  Paris,  the  ''city  of  light,"  to  rule  the  hght  is  to  dominate 
the  town,  and  as  every  Repubhc  is  secretly  searching  for  a 
King,  Pataud  accords  better  with  the  necessities  of  this 
one  than  anybody  else.  Thus  Pataud  and  Pouget  are  as 
different  as  shadow  from  light. 

The  one  hides  himself,  the  other  is  the  hypnotic  spot 
to  which  all  eyes  involimtarily  turn.  The  one  keeps  his 
lips  scornfully  closed,  the  other  shouts  with  laughter.  Twice 
Pataud  has  merrily  plunged  the  town  into  darkness.  Specta- 
cles of  all  sorts  were  interrupted,  cafes  were  Ut  with  candles ; 
in  the  streets  the  bom-geois  trembled  while  the  "  Apaches  " 
picked  pockets,  and  knifed  their  enemies  in  happy  freedom. 
Once  Mr.  Clemenceau  suddenly  saw  his  office  Ughts  go  out, 
and  a  half  hour  of  darkness  and  consternation  rebuked  his 
too  ready  attitude  towards  the  strikers  of  Villeneuve.  Pataud 
troubles  diplomatic  receptions  and  first  nights  at  the  Opera. 
He  is  the  inventor  of  the  new  verb  "  to  sabot,"  which  has 
lately  become  integral  in  the  Parisian  language.  He  has 
saboted  the  Parisian's  pleasures  with  a  hght  heart  and  a 
sure  hand  for  several  years  past,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  do  so  until  he  gets  what  he  wants,  until  he  sees  the  "  wheels 
go  roimd"  towards  his  great  end  and  aim,  the  social  revolution. 

It  is  here  that  the  diversity  of  temperament  of  the  reserved 
Pouget  and  the  expansive  Pataud  merge  into  one  common 
ideal — they  both  intend  to  make  a  revolution.  Not  only 
do  they  wish  to  make  it,  but  they  know  how  they  wiU  do  it, 
and  this  not  only  do  they  know,  but  this  they  have  said. 

A  few  months  ago  the  windows  of  the  Parisian  Ubrariea 
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were  decorated  with  a  new  yellow  book  upon  which  appeared 
in  large  letters  the  names  of  these  two  disquieting  citizens. 
^^  How  we  will  make  the  Revolution.  Pataud  arid  Pouget" 
The  mysterious  part  of  Pouget,  the  amusing  career  of  Pataud, 
from  being  a  "  merchant  of  the  four  seasons  "  up  to  the  secre- 
taryship of  his  syndicate,  fed  fuel  to  the  flame  of  curiosity, — 
"Pataud  with  something  new  to  say;"  "Pouget  saying 
something  at  last!"  All  Paris  bought  the  volume.  There 
was  laughter,  jokes,  and  criticisms;  the  daihes  produced 
fantastic  illustrations  of  the  coming  events:  "  How  Pataud 
and  Pouget  make  war,"  "  How  Pataud  and  Pouget  suppress 
the  bourgeois,"  "  How  Pataud  and  Pouget  establish  the 
age  of  no  gold." 

The  authors  in  their  preface  whimsically  complain 
of  the  saboting  of  their  title  by  the  editor,  "  How  we  made 
the  Revolution"  they  would  have  had  it,  so  we  must  at 
once  precipitate  ourselves  into  a  not  far  off  future,  an  afternoon 
of  19.  .  .  .    to  catch  up  with  them  at  their  point  of  view. 

Behold  then,  the  masons  who  have  learnt  a  high  courage 
from  their  habitually  hazardous  altitudes  are  in  the  full 
effervescence  of  a  strike.  Their  manifestation  surges  suddenly 
up  against  a  band  of  poHce  agents  who  attempt  to  bar  their 
route,  the  storm  that  is  growhng  within  them  breaks  out; 
blows  are  exchanged;  a  regiment  intervenes,  charges;  blood 
is  shed;  the  dead  strew  the  pavement. 

Thus  the  revolutionary  situation  is  created.  The 
government,  though  sceptical  of  the  gravity  of  the  proceedings, 
takes  some  precautionary  measures,  but  the  Confederation 
Generale  du  Travail  and  the  anti-militarists  enthusiastically 
prepare  for  the  Universal  Strike. 

On  the  morrow,  behold  the  gas-Hghters,  the  men  of 
transit  under  and  above  ground,  the  butcher's,  baker's, 
grocer's  boys,  all  quitting  work.  Thanks  to  the  calm  and 
inteUigent  persuasion  of  the  strike  leaders,  the  women's 
workshops  are  also  emptied  into  the  streets.  As  has  so 
often  happened  at  such  times  the  girls  are  roughly  handled 
by  the  brutal  Paris  police, — consequence,  new  battles,  fresh 
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victims.  Now  Pataud's  syndicate  enters  the  arena,  turning 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  strikers.  The  government 
had  foreseen  the  Ught-failure,  but  it  had  been  unable  to 
prevent  the  skilful  saboting  of  the  machinery. 

Darkness  cloaks  the  town;  this  is  the  axis  of  the 
unlimited,  revengeful,  offensive  Strike,  which  on  the  following 
day  is  proclaimed,  to  the  solemn  chant  of  the  International, 
over  the  newly  dug  graves  of  the  victims.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  sUp  soldiers  into  the  empty  post  offices  and  railway  stations, 
but  again  the  methodical  saboters  have  done  their  work, 
and  to  the  conscious  revolt  of  arms  and  brains  is  added  the 
passive  resistance  of  dogged  machinery  and  vitiated  material. 

Profound  is  the  effect  upon  the  timid  bourgeois  of  this 
sudden  mocking  of  all  the  visible  and  in\'isible  propellers 
of  the  famihar  daily  round.  Many  become  terrified,  emigrate, 
or  conceal  themselves  in  their  country  chateaux.  Shops 
are  shut,  Krach  succeeds  Krach  at  the  Bourse.  For  the 
workman  himself  the  situation  would  have  become  serious 
had  not  the  old  spirit  of  the  great  1789  revolution  animated 
him  Uke  a  preserving  instinct.  The  separate  syndicates 
of  workmen,  having  each  taken  possession  of  the  factories 
representing  its  special  occupation,  re-organize  for  themselves 
the  conditions  of  labour,  and  assure  the  necessary  production 
and  repartition  of  food  and  all  other  necessities  of  life.  The 
movement  having  spread  to  the  provinces,  the  peasants 
have  laid  hands  upon  the  chateaux.  The  proprietors  are 
obliged  to  renounce  their  harvests.  The  clod-hopper  is 
the  last  to  take  fire,  but  when  he  has  caught  the  contagion 
he  is  more  obstinate  than  the  citizen. 

The  government  proclaims  a  state  of  siege,  but  the 
mobilized  regiments,  their  loyalty  undermined  by  the  anti- 
mihtarists,  are  half-hearted  and  hesitating.  Then,  crowning 
catastrophe,  the  fixe  goes  up,  that  fire  which  has  been  set 
to  the  great  barracks  of  Chateau  d'Eau.  The  soldiers  rush 
pell-mell  from  the  burning  building  into  the  street;  all  disci- 
pUne  is  at  an  end.  The  workmen,  profiting  by  the  distraction, 
have  stolen  in  small  groups  to  Vincennes,  have  seized  the 
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magazine  of  arms,  and  are  marching  in  triumph  back  to 
the  town.  Troops  are  sent  to  meet  them,  but  their  march 
is  impeded  by  the  crowds  of  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
who,  insinuating  themselves  among  them,  implore  them 
with  cries  and  tears  to  spare  their  brothers  and  sons. 

The  army  and  the  rebels  meet,  it  is  the  critical  moment. 
To  the  furious  orders  of  their  officers  will  the  men  respond? 
No.  They  hesitate — throw  bayonets  in  the  air,  break  their 
ranks,  and  the  chmax  has  passed.  The  army  has  gone  over 
to  the  people.  Together  they  march  in  triumph  upon  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Elys^e,  the  Palais 
Bourbon.  Amongst  the  ministers  and  the  deputies  there 
is  a  general  *  sauve  qui  peat.'  A  few  socialist  orators  attempt 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  breach  but  they  are  imheeded, 
the  day  of  words  has  passed — the  last  hoiu*  of  the  State 
has   come. 

Now  there  is  breathing  space  for  the  re-adjustment 
of  the  social  machine,  which  must  be  set  rolling  on  the  road 
that  leads  to  the  great  dream  of  liberty.  The  Confedera- 
tion Generale  du  Travail  decides  to  take  immediate  possession 
of  the  Bank  of  France  and  of  all  the  great  commercial  enter- 
prises. The  government  pawnshops  are  emptied  of  all 
objects  deposited  in  them, — ^what  a  fantastic  picture,  that 
medley  crowd  retiring  joyfully,  dragging,  carrying,  being 
carried  by,  everything  from  an  automobile  to  a  silver  thimble! 
The  transport  of  travellers  and  merchandise,  simphfied 
by  being  performed  gratis,  is  re-established. 

In  the  country  there  had  been  some  brutal  executions, 
some  vengeances,  but  these  were  incidents,  not  a  system, 
and  provisions  of  all  sorts  now  began  to  flow  into  the  town, 
while  in  return  the  farmers  receive  superior  instruments 
of  production.  Work  is  recommenced  with  a  feverish  ardour 
and  enthusiasm;  those  who  refuse  to  join  in  the  new  order 
are  boycotted.  Finding  themselves  isolated  and  treated  with 
scorn,  they  prefer  to  give  in  or  to  emigrate. 

As  the  syndicates  are  the  dispersers  of  food  materials, 
of  machines,  and  later  on,  of  luxuries,  the  money  that  is 
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left  flows  automatically  into  their  hands,  from  whence  it 
is  not  returned  for  circulation,  being  only  used  for  exchange 
with  foreign  countries.  Commerce  being  thus  suppressed, 
lawyers  and  financiers  are  superfluous,  but  the  true  intellectuals 
rejoice  in  the  new  regime,  scientists  and  artists  finding 
remuneration  in  the  joy  of  free  workmanship.  Hospitals 
and  hygiene  are  re-established  on  a  firmer  footing  than 
that  of  the  detestable,  hap-hazard  Pubhc  assistance  adminis- 
tration ;  whilst  women  —  Oh  Suffragette,  your  occupation 
gone ! — are  looked  upon  as  free,  rational,  independent  helpers, 
to  whom  the  prospect  of  maternity  is  freed  from  all  harassing 
material  anxiety.  Education,  begun  in  the  schools,  is  equal 
for  both  sexes,  and  terminates  in  the  work-room  of  the 
apprentice. 

Thus  the  coimtry  knows  at  length  a  happy  period  of 
abundance,  work,  and  union.  When  the  coaUtion  of  foreign 
governments  threatens  its  frontiers  their  armies  are  warned 
that  it  will  employ  the  means  that  science  has  put  at  its 
disposition.  No  longer  will  conventions  be  made  as  to  what 
are  the  arms  of  which  it  is  possible  to  make  use.  The 
coimtry  will  protect  itself  against  this  enemy  as  against 
fire  or  pest,  that  is  to  say,  by  every  possible  method — explo- 
sions provoked  from  a  distance — such  an  experiment  aa 
has  already  been  successfully  terminated  by  a  government 
engineer  upon  the  wrecked  iron-clad  lena.  Death  is  threaten- 
ed from  bombs  of  glass,  whose  spHnters  inoculate  with  noxious 
microbes.  Asphyxiating  bombs  fall  upon  the  enemy.  Rivers 
are  poisoned.  These  means  of  defence,  most  of  which  are 
already  known  to  scientists,  check  the  invading  strangers 
and  suffice  to  protect  the  work  of  the  revolution. 

A  new  Utopia,  a  demoniac  fairy  tale, — you  will  say. 
Yes — perhaps.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  pubhc.  The  authors  themselves  make  no  pretence 
to  a  scientific  form.  They  transport  themselves  into  the 
future  without  embarrassment,  and  recount  these  events 
as  passed.  They  suppose  the  social  revolution  accomplished 
and  speak  as  though  ocular  witnesses  of  it.    They  have 
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made  it  by  pure  fancy  evidently,  but, — for  there  does  exist 
a  '^but" — if  they  have  imagined  the  story,  they  have  not 
invented  a  single  one  of  the  elements  which  build  it  up. 
The  movement  grows  spontaneously  out  of  incidents  usually 
futile — a  strike,  a  fight,  manifestations,  victims.  These 
things  are  by  no  means  infrequent  nor  astonishing  in  the 
Paris  of  to-day.  Thus  in  all  the  account  of  the  future  struggle 
and  organization,  only  forces  and  groups  which  are  actually 
in  existence  are  to  be  found. 

The  revolutionary  workmen's  syndicates,  their  com- 
mittees, the  Bourse  du  Travail^  and  the  Federation  Gen^rale 
du  Travail  exist  and  act.  What  then?  The  army  throws 
in  its  lot  with  the  people's.  Improbable?  Yes,  it  was 
improbable  in  every  revolution  that  has  upheaved  France, 
but  it  always  happened.  A  portion  of  the  troops  passing 
over  to  the  rebels  have  invariably  decided  the  victory. 

On  this  Utopia  Mr.  Jaur^s,  the  great  sociaUst  orator, 
called  by  the  incorrigibly  irreverent,  **  Our  First  Trombone," 
has  given  himself  the  trouble  to  talk  at  length.  Before 
a  packed  and  eager  crowd,  stifling  in  the  hall  of  the  *  SocidtS 
Savante,'  this  orator,  unique  even  amongst  a  people  of  orators, 
made  oral  war  during  three  solid  hours  upon  the  volume 
of  the  citizens  Pataud  and  Pouget.  By  the  way,  at  that 
very  moment  King  Pataud  was  threatening  the  saboting 
of  the  grand  Opera  gala  given  in  honour  of  his  confrere 
Manual  of  Portugal,  and  obtaining  an  augmentation  of 
salary  for  his  comrades. 

M.  Jaures  believes  in  a  happy  future.  He  wishes  for 
it  and  in  his  way  perhaps  he  works  for  it,  but  in  the  heart 
of  parhaments,  in  electoral  meetings.  For  he  wants  to 
do  it  nicely,  legally,  kindly,  reasonably.  He  satirizes  the 
methods  of  Pataud  and  Pouget.  He  makes  jokes  on  their 
account.  He  finds  them  funny,  but, — another  "  but " — 
it  seems  a  Httle  odd  that  the  First  Trombone  of  France  should 
talk  so  long  about  such  foolish  things. 

One  part  of  his  habitual  audience,  the  students  and 
the  intellectuals,  who  have  too  much  discernment  in  matters 
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of  politics  and  science  to  confuse  them  with  mere  dreaming, — 
laughs  with  Jaur^  and  applauds  tempestuously. 

The  workman,  going  away  from  the  hall  of  the  "  Wise- 
acres Society,"  with  his  meagre  savings,  buys  for  himself 
the  Utopia  against  which  he  does  not  laugh, — ^he  thinks. 

May  Houghton 


DESTIlSrY 

For  ages  long  the  daughters  of  dark  Night 
Have  spun  the  varied  thread  of  joys  and  tears 

For  mortal  man,  until  that  strand  so  slight 
Is  severed  by  the  inevitable  shears. 

And  still  they  coldly  ply  their  endless  task, 
While  sparks  from  Life's  vast  reservoir  of  fire 

Mix  with  the  earth  and  wear  its  lovely  mask 
A  httle  while,  then  to  their  source  retire. 

Is  there  above  them  all  a  li\Tng  soul, 

A  diamond  flashing  forth  its  pure  white  ray, 

While  we  but  see  the  dark  and  grimy  coal? 
BUnd  race  of  men !    As  ignorant  as  they. 

While  love  and  hope  and  hfe  to  dust  are  ground 

We  only  see  Fate's  mill-stones  turning  round. 

E.  B.  Greenshields 


THE  CHURCH'S  NATURAL  ALLIES 

IT  is  right  and  proper,  according  to  an  old  Latin  proverb, 
to  take  a  lesson  from  the  enemy,  and,  while  it  is  true 
of  the  Church  to-day,  as  it  has  always  been,  that  no  weapon 
formed  against  her  shall  prosper,  this  must,  humanly  speak- 
ing, be  due,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  her  policy,  using 
the  word  in  its  legitimate  sense,  of  turning  such  weapons 
against  her  enemies.  It  has  been  her  invariable  and  God- 
guided  wisdom,  that  is  to  say,  to  employ  whatever  means 
might  rightly  tend  towards  eniuring  her  victory  over  her 
assailants,  even  when  those  means  have  been  originally 
devised  by  her  aesailants  themselves.  Her  whole  history, 
from  the  Upper  Room  in  Jerusalem  to  the  present  time,  is 
one  long  record  of  her  triumphs,  even  in  apparent  defeat 
and  humiliation. 

Again,  her  enemies,  since  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  have  been 
of  two  kinds,  open  and  secret;  the  ''  ravening  wolves",  spoken 
of  by  Saint  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Miletus  and  Ephesus,  and 
the  men  from  among  her  authorized  rulers  and  teachers, 
**  speaking  perverse  things",  against  whom  he  was  no  less 
careful  to  warn  them.  Concerning  both  something  will  be 
said  in  this  article,  since  those  whom  I  shall  venture  to  refer 
to  as  the  Church's  natural  allies  are  the  same  against  open 
and  secret  enemies  alike.  And,  if  it  be  objected  that,  in  the 
past,  the  Church  has  never  looked  for  human  allies  but  to 
her  bitter  cost,  I  answer  that  never  have  conditions,  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal,  been  quite  the  same  as  they  are  to-day. 
Further,  and  as  I  shall  hope  to  sh^w,  it  is  no  mere  human 
alliance  that  is  here  to  be  considered,  but  one  in  matters 
of  vital  import  to  Christianity  only.  Concerning  this, 
moreover,  I  would  suggest,  that  some  foreshadowings  of  it, 
so  to  speak,  are  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture.     For  if 
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it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that  our  Blessed  Lord  said,  when  the 
occasion  arose,  *'he  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me"  ;  it 
is  no  les3  true  that,  on  another  occasion,  He  said  of  one  who 
was  casting  out  devils  in  His  Name,  and  whom  His  disciples, 
in  their  zeal  for  His  honour,  forbade,  "  because  he  followeth 
not  with  us:  Forbid  him  not,  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is 
on  our  part."  (S.  Mark  IX,  38,  39.)'  Again,  Saint  Paul, 
the  great  champion  of  the  Church's  unity  and  authority, 
speaking  of  some  who,  he  says,  ''preach  Christ  of  contention", 
insincerely  and  without  charity,  does  not  hesitate  to  add: 
"  Notwithstanding,  every  way,  Christ  is  preached,  and  I 
therein  rejoice."  (Philippians  I,  16,  18.)  I  shall  hope  to 
return  to  these  foreshadowings,  in  due  course;  just  now,  I 
will  ask  only  that  the  principle  here  indicated  may  be  borne 
in  mind  as  a  possible  justification  of  the  aUiance  with  which 
we  are  to  concern  ourselves. 

Before,  however,  considering  the  possibility  and  the 
terms  of  any  conceivable  aUiance  between  the  Church  of  God 
and  any  other  forces  that  may  lawfully  be  called  Christian, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  some  attention  to  her  enemies,  open 
and  secret.  Of  these,  the  open  and  avowed  opponents,  not 
of  CathoHcism  only,  but  of  all  true  Christianity,  call  for  our 
first,  and  most  immediate  attention;  for  a  study  of  their 
sources  of  strength  and  methods  of  attack;  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain, to  the  best  of  our  ability,  what  lessons  may  be  learned 
from  them,  and  how  they  may  be  used. 

If  there  is  one  fact  more  clearly  shewn  than  all  others, 
as  the  outcome  of  the  Ferrer  agitation,  it  is  that  the  forces 
of  socialism  and  anarchism,  in  the  old  world,  and  in  the  new, 
are  fully  aware  of  the  strength  to  be  derived  from  union, 
and  from  unity  of  purpose;  are  thoroughly  well  organized 
under  leaders  of  whose  ability  and  generalship,  at  least, 
there  can  be  no  question  at  all.  And,  while  it  may  be  true, 
as  claimed  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject, 


1  Perhapa  the  words  (S.  John  xx)   ' '  They  beckoned  to  their  partners  who 
were  in  the  other  ship  "  might  be  taken  as  another  instance  of  what  is  here  alluded  to. 
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that  the  best  remedy — from  the  State's  point  of  view — against 
socialism  and  anarchism  is  "  rightly-organized  trades-union- 
ism", a  Christian,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  cannot 
well  accept  the  statement  without  qualification.  He  would 
say,  and  justly,  that  ''rightly  organized"  means  organized 
on  Christian  principles,  since  that  is  the  only  "  right"  which 
he  can,  or  is  willing  to  recognize;  that  no  other  can  hope  to 
withstand  the  forces  arrayed  against  lawful  labour,  no  less 
than  against  Society. 

It  is  this  consciousness  of  unity  of  purpose  which  under- 
lies all  the  efforts  of  socialism  to  eradicate  patriotism  and  to 
establish  "internationalism",  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  it; 
to  break  down  all  "artificial  barriers"  of  political  allegiance 
between  the  masses  of  one  country  and  those  of  another.  It 
is  just  one  more  "  devil's  mockery  "  of  Catholicism,  of  that 
"fellowship  of  the  Saints"  which  knows,  "in  Christ  Jesus  ", 
neither  Jew  nor  Grentile,  bond  nor  free,  since  we  are  all  His 
brethren,  and  "every  one  members  one  of  one  another  ",even 
as  the  so-called  Renaissance  was  "  a  devil's  mockery  of  the  N  .w 
Birth".  ^  It  is  a  policy,  proofs  of  which  may  be  met  with 
at  every  turn;  it  is  only  recently  that  I  came  across  a  fairly 
noteworthy  instance  of  it,  in  the  capital  of  the  Dominion. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  notice,  to  this  effect : 

"Workers  of  the  world  unite!     You  have  nothing  to 
lose  but  chains :    and  you  have  a  world  to  gain  1" 

Leaving  out  the  reference  to  more  or  less  imaginary  chains — 
except,  of  course,  those  of  their  own  forging,  catence  pec- 
catcrrum — this  motto,  it  occurred  to  me,  would  serve,  excellently 
well,  for  my  purpose  of  indicating  who  are,  or  who  should  be, 
the  Church's  natural  allies  in  her  actual  conflict  with  the 
forces  which,  during  the  year  that  has  passed,  have  given 
such  striking  evidences  of  their  numbers,  their  power, 
their  ruthlessness,  their  world-wide  influence  and  single- 
ness   of    aim,    none     other,    indeed,    than    the    overthrow 

1  A  saying  of  the  late  Father  Alfred  Young,  C.S.P. 
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of  civilization  as  it  now  exists.  The  motto,  thus  adapted, 
would  run  thus: 

"Christians  of  the  World,  unite.    You  have  nothing  to 
lose;  and  you  have  a  world  to  gain!" 

"Nothing  to  lose."  Is  that  not  true,  even  should  we  be 
called  upon  ''to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren",  even 
as  Our  Lord  laid  down  His  life  for  us?  'A  world  to  gain." 
Not  for  ourselves,  but  for  Him.  What  else  do  we  mean  when 
we  pray:  "Thy  Kingdom  come  "?  And  the  means?  Chris- 
tian unity  and  singleness  of  aim,  the  only  true  "  internation- 
alism" because  of  His  ordering  "Who  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth  " ;  an  alliance,  defensive  and  aggressive,  of  ail  followers 
and  lovers  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 

For  that,  after  all,  that,  and  nothing  else,  constitutes 
Christianity;  belief  in  the  Divinity  and  in  the  Incarnation 
of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  though  He  be, 
as  Saint  Paul  tells  us,  "  Grod  over  all.  Blessed  for  evermore  ", 
was  yet  "  made  of  a  Woman  ";  was  "  made  Flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us."  This,  and  this  only,  diiferentiates  a  real  Chris- 
tian from  a  merely  nominal  one ;  the  beUef  and  profession, 
of  lips,  heart,  and  life,  that  "  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
Flesh".  There  has  never  been,  and  never  wiU  be,  any  other 
Christianity  possible. 

If  so,  who  are  to  be,  or  should  be,  the  Church's  allies 
in  her  latest  warfare  with  the  powers  of  evil,  "old  foes  with 
new  faces"  to  reverse  Kingsley's  sajdng?  Those,  surely, 
who  make  this  profession  of  faith;  be  they  Orientals,  or 
"orthodox  Protestants".  To  some,  perhaps  to  many,  even 
the  mere  suggestion  of  such  an  alliance  with  "heretics  and 
schismatics"  may  seem  httle  less  than  disloyalty  to  Cathohc 
truth,  if  not  worse.  It  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  what  here 
follows,  to  justify  what  I  have  suggested;  to  shew  reasons 
for  such  an  alliance,  with  orthodox  Protestantism  especially, 
since  it  is  in  the  western  world,  chiefly,  the  world  dominated, 
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religiously,  not  less  by  Protestantism  than  by  Catholicism, 
that  the  fight,  against  the  newest  enemies  of  both,  must  be 
waged. 

In  order,  however,  to  arrive  at  such  a  justification,  if, 
indeed,  it  be  possible  to  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  have  ventured  to  term  the  scriptural  fore- 
shadowings  of  such  an  alliance,  to  go  back  to  what,  I  think, 
was  surely  among  the  strangest  revelations  ever  made  by 
God  to  one  of  His  servants.  Most  of  us  know  something, 
at  least,  all  we  need,  or  care  to  know,  about  the  moral  con- 
dition of  paganism  at  the  time  when  Christianity  first  began 
to  be  preached.  But  even  though,  as  Kingsley  says,* 
"the  sins  of  the  heathen  world  are  utterly  indescribable," 
such  as  no  man  would  dare  to  write,  much  less  to  print, 
as  they  were;  the  City  of  Corinth  was  a  byword  throughout 
such  a  world,  for  all  that  was  vilest  and  most  unspeakable. 
Yet  it  was  concerning  Corinth,  of  all  places,  that  God  said 
to  Saint  Paul:  "I  have  much  people  in  this  city."  (Acts 
xviii,  10.) 

It  has  been  the  ''tradition"  of  CathoHcs,  almost,  one 
might  say,  an  article  of  faith,  ever  since  the  great  religious 
revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  regard  Protestantism  as 
a  "pestilent  heresy",  as  spiritually,  and  irredeemably  evil, 
out  of  which  no  good  can  possibly  come,  and  for  which  no 
excuse  can  be  possibly  made.  Strictly  speaking.  Protest- 
antism, in  so  far  as  it  has  departed  from  the  CathoUc  Faith, 
is  a  heresy,  but  that  it  contains  elements  of  truth,  truths 
out  of  proportion,  wrongly  insisted  on,  if  you  will,  cannot 
be  denied.  It  is  this  measure  of  truth,  honestly  beUeved, 
and  faithfully  practised  by  men  and  women  in  good  faith, 
to  whom  Protestantism  is,  simply,  "the  gospel,"  that 
accounts,  rehgiously  speaking,  both  for  its  continuance 
and  for  the  lives  of  those  who  know  no  other  form  or 
measure  of  the  truth  of  God.  Protestants  are,  therefore, 
"material"  heretics,  but  not  "formal";  heretics  in  fact, 
but  not  in  intention. 


I  Preface  to  "  Hypatia." 
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But  it  no  less  is  the  "tradition"  of  Protestants,  a  tradition 
extending  over  the  same  period,  to  hold  "Popery"  in  utter 
abhorrence,  as  a  soul-tyranny,  a  tissue  of  Hes  and  deceit, 
a  veritable  system  of  idolatry,  the  reUgion  of  anti-Christ. 
It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  courage,  therefore,  to  plead 
with  the  traditionalist,  on  either  side,  that  there  may  be  good 
in  the  other,  if  only  "in  spite  of  his  errors".  Still  more 
does  it  need  courage  to  urge  that,  in  face  of  a  conunon  and 
imited  foe,  such  traditions  should  be  set  on  one  side,  if  not 
forgotten,  and  that  the  followers  of  the  One  Lord,  whatever 
differences  may  otherwise  keep  them  apart,  should  fight, 
side  by  side,  under  His  banner,  against  His  enemies. 

In  considering  even  the  possibility  of  such  an  aUiance 
we  must,  necessarily,  take  into  account  the  causes,  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  led  to  oiu*  "unhappy  divisions",  and 
assume,  honestly,  whatever  responsibihty  may  be  foimd 
to  rest  upon  us,  as  Cathohcs.  It  takes  two,  as  the  old  saying 
has  it,  to  make  a  quarrel;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  older 
and  better  informed  participant  must  bear  the  greater  blame. 

Who,  then,  apart  from  human  perversity,  the  wiles  of 
Satan  and  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  Divine  Providence, 
is  really  responsible  for  the  existence  and  continuance  of 
heresy?  Charles  Kingsley,  from  whose  "  Hypatia "  I  have 
already  quoted,  puts  a  noteworthy  answer  to  this  question 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  the  Abbot  Philam- 
mon.  "On  the  Cathohc  Church  alone,"  he  makes  him  say 
"lies  the  blame  of  all  heresy  and  unbehef:  for  if  she  were 
for  one  day  that  which  she  ought  to  be,  the  world  would 
be  converted  before  nightfall."  Is  not  this  witness  only 
the  simple  and  shameful  truth?  Had  the  Church  retained 
her  first  Pentecostal  fervour  would  the  "Reformation"  have 
been  possible,  as,  perhaps,  in  a  very  real  sense,  it  was  neces- 
sary? If  every  individual  Cathohc,  man  or  woman,  in  a 
parish,  a  city,  or  a  diocese,  Hved,  but  for  one  day,  as  God  and 
the  Church  mean  us  to  five,  "worthy  of  the  vocation  where- 
with we  are  called,"  how  many  Protestants  and  unbeUevers 
in    that    neighbourhood    would    remain    unconverted?    Of 
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any  who  should  so  remain  the  Church  in  that  parish,  city, 
or  diocese  might  truly  say,  with  Her  Lord;  ''now  they  have 
no  excuse  for  their  sin."  And  if  ''Popery"  be  all  that  Pro- 
testants believe  it  to  be,  why  has  it  continued  to  exist,  after 
nearly  four  centuries,  in  countries  enjoying  "the  hght  of 
the  pure  Gospel,"  unless  it  be,  as  they  must  themselves 
admit,  that  their  hves  have  not  been  in  accordance  with 
the   faith  they  profess  to  hold. 

But  the  excuse,  so  far  as  Protestants  and  unbelievers 
are  concerned,  does  unfortunately  exist  everywhere,  in  the 
lives  of  nominal  CathoUcs,  and  never,  probably,  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  at  the  present  day,  save  and  except  during 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  so-called  Reformation. 
For  that  spiritual  revolt,  with  all  its  eternal  and  incalcul- 
able consequences,  the  Church,  in  a  very  real  sense,  was, 
and  remains,  responsible;  in  and  by  the  hves  of  her  clergy, 
her  laity,  and  even  of  her  very  Popes.  For  the  continued 
existence  of  Protestantism,  as  for  the  sociahsm  and  anar- 
chism which  are  the  logical  outcome  of  the  first  rejection 
of  her  Divine  authority  in  spirituals,  the  Church,  with  the 
exceptions  already  indicated,  must,  once  more,  be  held 
accountable.  Not,  thank  God!  in  the  measure  and  degree 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  since  Protestantism  is  now  an 
inherited  condition  rather  than  a  revolt,  but,  none  the  less, 
by  reason  of  every  "lax  Catholic"  who,  forgetful  of  his 
calhng,  his  duties,  and  his  privileges,  has  become  an  enemy 
of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

If  then  the  Church,  in  this  sense,  and  in  this  way,  is 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  Protestantism,  what  is  to  be 
our  attitude  under  the  stress  of  modem  conditions  towards 
those  who,  through  no  fault,  and  by  no  conscious  desire  of 
their  own,  are  outside  her  fold,  yet  actually,  by  virtue  of  being 
baptized  Christians,  belong  to  her  care  and  to  her  jurisdic- 
tion ?  Hitherto,  it  has  been  to  regard  them  as  enemies,  as 
formal  heretics  to  be  converted,  or  else  avoided  in  spirituals; 
and  we  have  spent  our  energies  in  controversies  concern- 
ing matters  which,  however  important  in  themselves,  are  as 
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nothing — I  write  under  correction — compared  with  the  vital 
issue:  Christianity  or  Sociahsm:  God's  Kingdom,  or  the 
devil's.  This  attitude  of  antagonism,  as  already  shewn,  has 
been,  and  still  is,  common  to  them  and  to  us.  We  have  at- 
tached more  importance,  seemingly,  to  the  vahdity  or  in- 
vaHdity  of  AngUcan  orders  than  to  AngUcan  orthodoxy; 
they,  on  their  part,  have  made  more  of  our  loyalty  to  Christ's 
Vicar  than  of  our  loyalty  to  Christ  Himself.  Surely,  in  the 
face  of  a  common  enemy,  that  supreme  loyalty,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
shared  by  them  and  by  us,  should  come  first. 

It  is,  therefore,  along  the  lines  of  a  reconsideration  of 
our  traditional  points  of  difference,  their  relegation  to  the 
place  that  properiy  belongs  to  them,  that  we  find  it  necessary 
to  take  into  account  not  only  the  "  essentials  "  that  divide  us, 
but  the  misunderstandings  which  are  not  less,  but,  rather, 
more  responsible  for  keeping  us  apart.  We  shall  have  to 
consider,  also,  the  essentials  whereon  we  are  agreed,  which 
spring  from,  and  centre  in,  our  common  belief  in  the  Divinity, 
and  in  the  Incarnation,  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  chief  of  these  is,  evidently,  that  loving  devotion  to 
His  Person,  w^hich  necessarily  follows  any  real  beUef  in  Him. 
Yet  it  is,  strangely  enough,  on  this  very  point,  on  that  which 
should  be  the  strongest  bond  of  union  between  "  all  them  who 
love  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,"  that  the  first  mis- 
imderstanding,  and,  consequently,  the  first  cause  of  division, 
arises. 

It  is  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  CathoUc  not 
a  convert,  or  who  has  not  made  a  study  of  Protestant 
devotional  literature,  to  realize  the  intense,  loving  de- 
votion to  the  Person  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  which  fills  the  lives 
of  so  many  pious  persons  outside  the  visible  fold  of  the  Church. 
The  norm  of  CathoHc  sanctity  is  so  clear  and  distinct,  that 
any  other  is  inconceivable;  we  reason  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, and  conclude  that  since  it  is  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  governing  the  spiritual  fife,  as  revealed  in  the  Saints, 
all  other  experience  must,  necessarily,  be  at  variance  with 
them.     It  is  just  as  difficult,  in  a  word,  for  a  Catholic  to  beheve 
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in  Protestant  piety  and  sanctity — ^which  are  not,  after  all, 
Protestant,  but  Christian,  however  imperfect — as  it  must 
have  been,  speaking  with  all  reverence,  for  Saint  Paul  to 
realize  that  God  had  "  much  people  "  in  such  a  city  as  Corinth. 
Nor  is  it  less  difficult  for  a  devout  Protestant  to  realize  that 
"  Papists  "  have  any  true  devotion  to  Our  Blessed  Lord;  the 
cause  being  the  same,  in  either  case;  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  terms  used  by  the  other,  but  chiefly  on  the  Protestant  side. 

Admitting,  then,  what  is  readily  capable  of  proof,  that 
orthodox  Protestants  have  a  very  real  and  fervent  devotion 
to  the  Person  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that,  possessing  this 
essential,  at  least,  the  greatest,  indeed,  of  all  sanctity,  there  are 
real  saints  among  them,  ''  souls  naturally  Catholic,"  because 
Christlike,  Uving,  daily  and  hourly,  in  the  conscious  love  and 
presence  of  The  Beloved;  how  shall  we  account  for  their 
traditional  belief  that  ''  Papists,"  with  some  few  and  rare  ex- 
ceptions,^ have  no  such  devotion  ?  It  arises  largely,  I  think, 
from  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  one  word :  "  worship." 

In  the  "  authorized  "  or  King  James  version  of  the  English 
Bible,  *'  worship  "  is  used,  indiscriminately,  for  the  adoration 
(latria)  which  Catholics  render  to  God  and  to  God  only,  and 
for  the  reverence  (worship,  dulia)  which  they  pay  to  Our 
Lady  and  to  the  Saints;  just  as  adorare  (to  adore)  is  used, 
in  the  Vulgate,  in  either  sense.^  When,  therefore,  Protest- 
ants assert  that  Catholics  "  worship  the  Saints  ",  they  mean 
that  we  pay  to  creatures  that  adoration  which  is  the  sole  due 
of  the  Creator,  and  a  false  conception,  amounting  to  a  charge 
of  polytheism,  arises  out  of  a  statement  which,  properly  under- 
stood, is  not  only  true,  but  as  innocent  as  the  expression  that 
a  man  *'  worships  "  his  wife,  or  a  mother  her  children.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  word,  as  indicating  a  measure  of  worth, 
or  of  worthiness,  has  been  lost  sight  of,  though  it  is  still  em- 


*  S.  Bernard,  S.  Francis,  Thomas  k  Kempis,  Fenelon,  Father  Faber,  and  Cardinal 
Newman,  are  typical  "  Papist "  lovers  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  in  the  eyes  of  devout  Pro- 
testants. 

^  Adorate  scabellum  eius,  "  Worship  (at)  His  footstool."  Of  another  of  the  ser- 
vants who  owed  a  hundred  pence  is  said  that  he  "adored"  his  creditor  (adoravit: 
i.e.  besought  or  implored  him). 
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ployed  in  such  official  phrases  as  *'  the  most  worshipful  the 
lord  mayor  of  London." 

So,  again,  the  Cathohc  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  In- 
vocation of  Saints,  based,  as  it  is,  on  intercessory  prayer,  and 
on  the  reverence  due  to  spiritual  "  worshipfulness ",  has 
possibly  on  account  of  this  very  ambiguity,  come  to  be 
hopelessly  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted.  Protestants, 
in  common  with  all  Christians,  beheve  in  the  efficacy  of 
intercessory  prayer.  But  they  have  come  to  believe,  or  to 
act  as  if  they  beUeved  that  both  the  prayer  and  its  efficacy 
stops  short  at  the  veil,  just  when,  according  to  all  the  laws  of 
spiritual  hfe,  it  should  become  most  efficacious  because  freed 
from  all  taint  of  selfishness,  or  possibiUty  of  variance  with  the 
Will  of  God.  Plainly  speaking,  they  are  afraid  to  beUeve  that 
those  divided  from  us  by  ''  the  narrow  stream  of  death  ",  to 
quote  one  of  their  own  hymns,  even  though,  "  One  family 
we  dweU  in  Him  ",  still  plead  in  the  Father's  House  for  those 
who  have  not  yet  made  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.  To  what 
cause  are  we  to  attribute  a  timidity  fraught  with  so  untold 
a  spiritual  loss,  so  contrary  to  aU  the  instincts  and  longings 
of  the  human  heart,  to  all  that,  naturally, — ^if  one  may  say 
so, — a  Christian  would  most  lovingly  and  gladly  hold  to  ? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer ;  the  doctrine  savours  of 
"  Popery  ".  They  are  convinced  that  Catholics  not  only  ask 
the  intercession  of  the  Saints,  but,  Uterally,  pay  them  divine 
honours,  have  set  them  up  "in  the  place  of  Christ ",  and 
have  thereby  derogated  from  His  glory. 

The  misunderstanding,  arising,  as  has  been  said,  out 
of  the  one  word,  "  worship  ",  as  signifying  "  adoration  ", 
was  doubtless  deUberately  fostered  by  the  more  violent 
"  reformers  "  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  the  records  of  the 
period  plainly  shew.  But  in  those  whom  they  misled,  as 
in  the  inheritors  of  their  separation  from  the  One  Fold,  a 
pure  zeal  for  God's  honour  has  been  perverted  into  abhor- 
rence of  a  practice  which,  as  they  imderstand  it,  has  abso- 
lutely no  existence.  Let  them  be  once  convinced  that  the 
invocation  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  and  of  those  chosen  friends 
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and  servants  of  God,  whom  we  call  Saints,  differs  only  in 
degree,  but  not  in  kind,  from  our  "  invocation  "  of  any 
holy  person  on  earth;  that  is,  from  asking  ^'  the  effectual 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man",  or  woman,  which  their 
own  Bible  tells  them,  '' availeth  much";  that  we  attribute, 
to  Our  Lady  and  the  Saints,  neither  omniscience  nor  onmi- 
potence,  but  only  that  knowledge  of  the  family  concerns — 
to  speak  with  all  reverence — which  all  those  ''  within  the 
veil  "  enjoy  in  God,  and  only  that  power  of  intercession 
which  those  who  are  beyond  sin  and  self-will  must  surely 
possess  with  the  Beloved  ''  First-Bom  among  many 
brethren  ";  and  one  cause  of  misunderstanding,  at  least, 
will  have  been  removed  from  between  them  and  us. 

There  is  Scriptural  proof,  and  to  spare,  as  to  this  power 
of  merit  and  of  intercession;  let  it  suffice  to  refer  to  a  few 
passages  only.  "  My  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you,  for 
him  will  I  accept."  That  is  the  intercessory  prayer  of  a 
saint  on  earth.  "  Remember  Abraham,  Thy  servant." 
That  is  the  pleading  of  the  merits  of  a  saint  passed  beyond 
the  veil  that  we  call  death:  not  dead,  "  for  God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  Uving."  Why  should  it  be 
lawful  for  a  Protestant  to  say,  with  the  Psalmist,  "  For  Thy 
servant  David's  sake,  turn  not  away  the  face  of  Thine 
anointed";  and  unlawful  for  a  Catholic  to  say:  "For 
Thy  Mother  Mary's  sake,  turn  not  away  my  prayer"?  Has 
David's  prayer  more  efficacy  than  hers,  or  will  He  Usten 
more  readily  to  the  ''  man  after  His  own  heart  "  than  to 
the  Mother  who  fed  Him  at  her  Virgin  breast?  What  does 
He  say,  Himself?  "  If  any  man  minister  unto  Me,  him  will 
My  Father  honour."  Of  how  much  honour,  then,  shall 
She  be  deemed  worthy  of  whom  it  is  written  that  of  Her 
"  was  bom  Jesus,  Who  is  called  Christ,"  that  He  was  '*  sub- 
ject "  to  Her;  who  ministered  to  Him,  from  the  stable  at 
Bethlehem  to  the  Tomb  by  Calvary,  as  only  a  Mother  can  ? 
Venerable  Bede,  indeed,  in  his  homily  on  the  text,  "  Blessed 
are  they  who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it,"  gives  us 
the  true  secret  of  Her  blessedness.    She  was  more  blessed, 
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he  says,  in  keeping  The  Word  in  Her  heart,  by  loving  Him, 
than  by  bearing  Him  in  her  womb,  when  He  "  was  made 
Flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us."^  Is  not  this  another  mis- 
imderstanding  that  might  well  be  cleared  away,  if  possible? 
This,  and  the  reason  why,  with  Saint  EUzabeth,  we  call  Her 
"  Mother  of  Our  Lord  ",  of  Emmanuel,  God  with  us;  with 
the  Church  ''Mother  of  God",  in  witness  to  the  reahty  of 
His  Incarnation. 

But  it  is  in  relation  to  the  supreme  and  ineffable  pledge 
and  memory  of  His  Love,  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  that  the 
most  fatal  of  all  our  misunderstandings  with  our  separated 
brethren  has  arisen.  Here,  again,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  misimderstanding  was,  in  the  beginning,  dehberately 
fostered  by  those  who,  having  lost  faith  themselves  in  the 
Divine  Mystery,  were  determined  to  draw  the  "  unlearned 
and  ignorant ''  into  their  net  of  error,  on  the  plea  of  teach- 
ing them  a  "  purer  faith  ".  Such  wilful  perversion  of  truth 
was,  of  course,  wholly  without  excuse  in  its  originators, 
who,  trained  in  the  terminology  of  CathoHc  theology  and 
philosophy,  maliciously  misused  and  misinterpreted  defi- 
nitions, the  real  meaning  and  import  of  which  they  under- 
stood perfectly.  The  error,  however,  once  propounded, 
found  ready  acceptance  among  populations  accustomed 
to  take  the  priests'  word,  on  matters  of  doctrine,  as  final 
and  not  to  be  questioned,  obedience  to  constituted 
authority,  spiritual  and  secular,  being  a  marked  character- 
istic of  the  Feudalism  which  was  so  soon  to  disappear.  The 
same  zeal  for  God's  honour  which  had  been  misdirected  against 
a  false  conception  of  CathoUc  devotion  to  the  Saints,  was  now 
misdirected  against  beUef  in  the  simple  and  Uteral  truth 
of  Our  Lord's  own  words.  It  was  only  too  easy,  that  is  to 
say,  to  misinterpret  such  terms  as  "  real  "  and  "  natural  ", 
in  relation  to  the  mode  of  Our  Lord's  Presence  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  impression  of 
CathoUc  doctrine  as  wide  of   the  truth  as  the  difference 


»  Lib.  IV.    Cap.  49  in  Luc.  11. 
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between  worship  and  adoration.  All  the  distinctions,  so 
carefully  laid  down  by  Saint  Thomas,  between  a  sacramental 
mode  of  presence  and  one  in  conformity  with  the  ordinary 
laws  of  a  natural  body,  of  time  and  of  space,  were  scornfully 
swept  aside  as  "  scholastic  speculations  ",  and  a  "  purer 
gospel  "  preached  instead. 

Yet,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  what  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  of  God's  "  much  people  " 
in  the  City  of  Confusion,  that  the  real  heart-belief,  diffi- 
cult and  vague  of  expression — ^tending  to  mysticism 
rather  than  to  definition — of  devout  non-Catholics,  in 
regard  to  this  supreme  manifestation  of  Divine  Love 
and  condescension,  approaches  very  nearly,  in  essence,  if 
not  in  terms,  to  the  heart-belief  of  pious  Catholics.^  For 
under  and  beyond  all  dogmatic  definitions  which  om*  faith 
accepts,  our  belief  in  our  consciousness  of  the  Presence 
of  Our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist  is  a  spiritual  reahty, 
a  part  of  the  soul's  fife — "  My  Beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am 
His  " — a  consciousness  not  to  be  expressed  in  words.  It 
is,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  difference  between  the  teaching 
of  Saint  Thomas  and  his  Lauda  Sion,  or  his  Adoro  Te ; 
between  love  and  reason.  It  is  on  this  point,  more  than 
on  any  other,  that  devout  souls,  both  within  and  without 
the  visible  communion  of  the  Church,  must  surely  desire 
to  be  at  peace  and  in  mutual  charity  and  comprehension. 

As  the  last  of  the  misunderstandings  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  as  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing,  we  have 
that  authority  of  the  Church's  ministers,  commonly  spoken  of, 
among  Protestants,  as  ''  priestcraft ",  and  as  ''  tyranny  over 
men's  consciences ".  Once  more,  we  have  to  charge  the 
leaders  of  the  religious  revolt  in  the  sixteenth  century  with 
wilful  falsification  of  Catholic  teaching,  with  deliberate 
misrepresentation   of    a  divinely-constituted  authority    the 


^  See,  for  instance,  the  hjntnn  of  the  Presbyterian,  Dr.  H.  Bonar,  beginning: 
"Here,  O  my  Lord,  I  see  Thee  face  to  face;  Here  may  I  touch  and  handle  things  unseen.  ' 
Many  other  instances  might  be  given. 
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restraints  of  which,  on  their  pride,  their  passions,  and  their 
self-will,  they  were  determined  to  shake  off,  on  the  plea  of 
"  Christian  Uberty  ".  And  naturally,  since  these  heresiarchs 
were,  almost  without  exception,  priests  and  rehgious  who 
had  renounced  their  former  faith  from  motives  of  which  Grod 
alone  has  the  right  to  judge;  of  which  He  has  already  judged, 
and  rendered  to  each  of  them,  "  according  to  his  works." 
The  misunderstanding,  however,  as  it  commonly  exists,  arises 
from  a  mistaken  and  wholly  arbitrary  distinction  between 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  that  of  the  God-enhghtened 
conscience  of  every  faithful  Christian.  It  was  Cardinal 
Manning/  I  think,  who  pointed  out  that  a  Cathohc  is  not 
priest-ridden,  but  conscience-ridden,  and  that  every  consistent 
Protestant,  who  obeys  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  is  in 
precisely  the  same  condition.  The  Protestant  conscience 
invokes  the  infalUble  authority  of  the  Written  Word;  the 
Cathohc,  that  of  the  Uving,  infaUible  Church,  ''  the  pillar  and 
groimd  of  the  truth  ";  but,  behind  and  above  Bible  and 
Church  is  the  same  Supreme  Authority,  God  Himself.  It 
is  only  because  the  Bible  is  His  Word,  only  because  the  voice 
of  the  Church  is  His  Voice — "  he  that  heareth  you,  heareth 
Me  " — that  either  has  any  claim  to  Christian  obedience. 
Once  more,  if  this  were  clearly  understood,  a  further  cause 
of  division  would  be  removed  from  between  those  who  ahke 
submit  to  one  and  the  same  authority — that  of  God.  It  is 
not  man  we  obey,  when  we  accept  the  teaching  or  instruction 
of  a  priest,  but  God,  even  as  they  Usten  to  Him;  it  is  not  to 
man  that  we  confess  our  sins,  but  to  God,  in  the  person  of  His 
minister. 

Yet,  when  aU  explanations  have  been  made,  and  all 
misunderstandings,  so  far  as  may  be,  cleared  away  between 
"  men  of  goodwill,"  there  remain  the  questions,  both  of  the  pos- 
sibihty,  and  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  a  Christian  "  intemation- 
aUsm  "  as  I  have  here  ventured  to  suggest  for  consideration. 
Our  differences  with  our  separated  brethren  arise,  as  has  been 


*  In  his  Religio  Viatorls. 
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shewn,  largely  from  their  misinterpretation  of  certain  Catholic 
terms  and  practices,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those 
practices,  even  in  their  lawful  forms,  and  rightly  defined,  have 
certain  devotional  and  spiritual  effects,  certain  influences  on 
the  Hfe  of  the  soul,  which  differentiate  the  religious  Cathohc 
from  the  rehgious  Protestant.  We  have  to  decide,  therefore, 
to  what  extent  that  differentiation  is  real  and  typical,  and  to 
what  extent  only  apparent.  Also,  whether,  with  all  loyalty 
to  our  faith  and  to  our  traditions,  there  is  any  way  in  which 
we  may  lawfully  emphasize  the  essential  oneness  of  the  life 
which  has  its  source,  its  growth,  its  nourishment,  audits 
consummation,  in  Christ. 

We  have  seen  that  one,  if  not  the  only  reason  why 
Catholic  devotion  to  Our  Blessed  Lady  and  to  the  Saints  has 
been  construed  by  Protestants  into  a  derogation  from  the 
honour  due  to  God  alone,  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  arising  out 
of  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  word  ''worship".  But,  if  we  really 
desire  to  prove  our  contention  that  the  Mother  of  God  and 
the  Saints  do  not,  as  our  separated  brethren  honestly  believe, 
"  take  the  place  of  Christ  "  with  us,  how  are  we  to  convince 
them  ?  Not,  certainly,  by  any  lessening  or  verbal  minimizing 
of  our  devotion  to  the  Saints,  and  to  their  Queen  and  ours, 
but  by  a  fuller  reaHzation  that,  as  Saint  Augustine  says,  "  they 
truly  honour  the  Martyrs  who  imitate  the  Martyrs.'"  In 
what,  after  all,  did  their  sanctity  consist,  save  only  in  their 
hkeness  to  their  Lord ;  and  who  was  more  like  Him  than  She 
who,  for  thirty  years,  lived  in  daily,  hourly  intercourse  with 
Him,  as  a  Mother  with  Her  Son  ?  We  have  Scriptural  warrant, 
moreover,  for  setting  up  the  Saints  as  models  to  be  copied. 
*'  Be  ye  followers  (imitators)  of  me,"  wrote  Saint  Paul,  to  his 
disciples,  "  even  as  I  am  of  Christ. "  And  again :  ''  Mark  them 
who  walk  even  as  you  have  us  for  a  model."  In  proportion, 
therefore,  as  we  have  true  devotion  to  Our  Lady  and  the 
Saints,  we  shall  learn,  and,  better  still,  share  in  the  secret  of 
their  sanctity,  likeness  to  their  Lord  and  ours.     Then,  and 


Serm.  47  de  Sanctis. 
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then  only,  shall  we  convince  our  separated  brethren  that  our 
devotion  to  the  Saints  leads  us,  not  away  from  Christ,  but 
ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  Him,  since  it  was  devotion  to  Him 
that  made  the  Saints  to  be  Saints.  Then  shall  the  reproach 
that  is  fallen  upon  us  be  taken  away,  and,  on  a  common 
devotion  to  One  and  the  same  Lord,  be  founded  that  unity 
of  all  who  love  Him  which  alone  can  withstand  the  unity 
existing  among  the  followers  of  Satan. 

This,  of  the  essence,  and  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  true 
devotion  will,  of  course,  hold  even  more  true  in  relation 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  means,  of  Our  Dear  Lord's 
own  choosing,  not  only  of  making  us  Hke  Himself,  which 
is  much,  but  of  making  us  one  with  Himself,  "  members 
of  His  Body,"  which  is  infinitely  more.  It  is  this  grace  of 
imion,  chiefly,  and  before  all  else,  that  He  bestows,  on  those 
who  love  Him,  in  Holy  Communion.  It  is  a  grace  im- 
measurably easier  of  attainment  by  us,  to  whom  He  has 
granted,  of  His  immerited  favour,  a  vaUd  ministry  and 
vaUd  sacraments,  than  by  our  brethren;  yet  only  the  Last 
Day  will  reveal  how  much  more  nearly  and  more  fully 
many  of  them  have  attained  to  this  oneness  with  Christ 
Our  Lord  than  many  of  us,  in  spite  of  the  longer  and 
the  harder  way  they  must  needs  traverse,  to  reach 
this  consummation  of  all  the  soul's  love  and  desire;  that 
He  should  dwell  in  us,  and  we  in  Him,  "  as  wax  melted  into 
wax,"  to  use  Saint  John  Chrysostom's  wonderful  simile. 
It  will,  surely,  be  on  the  reaUzation  of  our  common  attain- 
ment, by  the  path  He  marks  out  for  each  of  us,  to  this  grace 
of  imion  with  Him,  that  we  may  hope  to  base  a  real  fellow- 
ship of  aU  whom  He  loves,  and  who  love  Him. 

The  alliance,  then,  seems  to  be  possible,  without  any 
disloyalty,  on  either  side,  to  that  which  each  holds  as  truth, 
even  as  two  or  more  nations  have  often  united  in  resistance 
to  a  common  foe,  each  remaining  true  and  loyal  to  its  own 
king  and  government,  forgetting,  it  may  be,  old  grievances 
and  causes  of  difference,  in  the  stress  of  the  more  iname- 
diate  duty  of  self-preservation  against  powerful  oppression. 
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There  is  no  need,  that  is  to  say,  even  were  it  lawful,  to  mini- 
mize the  real  differences  that  exist  between  us,  but  there 
is  urgent  need  of  defining,  clearly,  what  those  differences 
are,  and  not  to  be  kept  apart,  unnecessarily  and  even  fatally, 
by  misunderstandings  and  mere  ambiguities,  in  the  presence 
of  a  united,  organized,  and  aggressive  enemy,  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  our  disunion,  and  to  exaggerate  it,  in  order 
to   weaken   the   forces   of   Christianity. 

But,  even  if  possible,  is  such  an  alliance,  between  the 
True  Church  and  ''  heretics  '',  a  lawful  one?  Once  more, 
I  desire  to  profess,  in  all  sincerity,  my  entire  and  unreserved 
submission,  on  this  as  on  all  other  matters,  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Church.  But,  apart  from  those  Scriptural 
foreshadowings,  to  which  I  must  again  allude;  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  present  sharp  distinction  between  Christ's 
Kingdom  and  Satan's,  is,  except  for  the  times  of  persecution, 
literally  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  Christendom, 
there  is  the  vital  fact  that  the  struggle  is  not  merely  between 
the  Church  and  the  forces  of  evil,  but  between  those  forces 
and  all  that  can,  in  any  real  sense,  be  called  Christianity. 
In  proportion,  therefore,  as  Protestants  and  Catholics  can 
agree  to  unite  on  the  basis  of  a  common  love  and  devotion 
to  the  Divine,  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  in  so  far  will  each  gaia 
strength  from  the  alliance.  If  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of 
the  various  denominations  of  Protestants  to  see  the  greatest 
body  of  professing  Christians,  the  Cathohc  Church,  oppressed 
or  overcome — if  that  were  possible — by  socialism,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Church,  humanly  speaking,  would  lose,  incal- 
culably, by  the  victory  of  socialism  over  Protestantism  as 
a  Christian  religion.  In  a  word,  Christianity,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  has  everything  to  gain  by  unity  in, 
and  for  Christ,  and  everything  to  lose  by  division.  The 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  the  Church,  even  as 
her  Lord  promised  her;  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  accept  the  help  of  those  who,  in  the  primary  essence 
of  all  true  Christianity,  are  at  one  with  her.    That  such  an 
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alliance  would  lead,  inevitably,  to  unity,  to  real  oneness, 
who  may  doubt? 

So  far,  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  external  foes  of 
Christianity.  It  may  be  well,  however,  before  concluding, 
to  say  something  regarding  its  secret  enemies,  since,  in  this 
case  also,  they  are  no  less  the  foes  of  all  true  Christianity 
than  they  are  of  the  Church.  The  conflict,  here,  to  put 
it  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  rages  round  the  authenticity 
and  divine  authority  of  the  Written  Word  of  God,  even 
as  the  open  conflict  rages  round  the  Person  and  Divinity 
of  the  Living,   Incarnate  Word,  God  made  Man. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  characteristic  which,  more  than 
any  other,  is  supposed  to  differentiate  Protestantism  from 
Cathohcism,  it  is  the  attitude  ascribed  to  each  towards  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Protestantism  claims,  and  is  popularly 
held  to  be,  the  *'  reUgion  of  the  Bible ",  Catholicism, 
the  religion  of  tradition  and  of  human  authority.  I 
say  "  supposed ",  deUberately,  for,  as  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  shew,  the  Church  of  the  Fathers,  of  the  School- 
men, and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was,  emphatically,  the  Church 
of  the  Bible.  On  her  hturgy,  her  theology,  her  hymnology, 
on  her  whole  Uterature,  the  Latin  Bible,  according  to  the 
witness  of  a  non-Catholic  scholar.  Dr.  Maitland,  in  his  "  Dark 
Ages,"  has  left  an  impress  only  to  be  compared  with  that 
made  by  the  EngUsh  Bible  on  English-speaking  Protestantism. 
Indeed,  if  the  comparison  halts,  in  any  measure,  it  is 
because  the  impress  is  deeper,  and  more  evident  to  those 
who  know  how  to  find  it,  in  the  former  case  than  in  the 
latter.  There  is  a  sense,  in  which  it  is  as  hterally  true 
to  say  that  the  Western,  or  Latin  Church  is  as  truly  the 
work  of  the  Vulgate  as  it  is  to  say  that  Anglicanism 
is  the  work  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  such 
work  meaning,  of  course,  the  formation  and  nourishment 
of  a  distinct  type  of  spiritual  hfe  and  character.  More, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
phraseology  of  the  Vulgate — to  refer,  once  again,  to  Dr. 
Maitland, — the   Church's   language,   whether  devotional  or 
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literary,  is  almost  incomprehensible ;  its  beauties  lost  or  hid- 
den.   It  is  a  cipher  without  a  key. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  it  come  about  that, 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Catholic  Church  which, 
on  the  evidence  of  Blessed  Thomas  More,  and  many  others,^ 
encouraged  and  allowed  the  use  of  the  vernacular  Scrip- 
tures by  the  laity,  has  apparently  withheld,  or,  at  all  events, 
seemed  to  discourage  their  use?  The  answer,  so  far  as  the 
charge  has  any  basis,  which  we  do  not  admit,  would,  I  think, 
be  found  in  the  two  words:  "the  Reformation."  That  is 
to  say  that  a  Uberty  conceded  to  the  laity  of  a  united 
Christendom  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  guarded,  if  not 
actually  restricted — ^both  being  within  the  Church's  right, 
who  can  withhold  inopportune  good  as  well  as  forbid  evil — 
when,  in  whole  countries,  it  degenerated  into  a  licence  which 
appalled  the  more  moderate  reformers  themselves;  and 
the  Bible,  which  Christendom  owed  to  the  Church,  was 
wrested  into  a  weapon  against  her.  It  was  inevitable,  indeed, 
that,  under  the  circumstances  then  prevailing,  not  only 
should  the  Church  find  herself  compelled  temporarily  to 
restrict  the  general  use  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures,  which 
the  printing  press  might,  otherwise,  have  made  available 
for  every  educated  Catholic,  rich  or  poor,  but  that  the 
faithful  themselves,  seeing  the  blasphemous  misuse  and 
perversion  of  Scripture,  that  was  going  on  around  them, 
should  come  to  regard  vernacular  translations  as  suspect, 
or  even  heretical.  Being  moreover,  for  the  most  part,  unable 
to  read  the  Vulgate,  they  naturally  lost,  in  a  very  short  while, 
their  ancient,  reverent  familiarity  with  the  sacred  text. 
In  a  word,  the  conditions  of  war  and  rebelhon  are  wholly 
different  to  those  of  peace,  and  the  Catholic  renmant,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  fighting  for  very  existence,  clung 
less  tenaciously  than  they  might  have  done  to  matters  not 
absolutely  essential  to  salvation.  And  it  is  no  small  part 
of  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  Church,  through  her  respon- 

iSee  Encjcl.  Brit.  Art.:  "English  Bible;"  and  Gairdner  "Lollardy  and  Engl. 
Refn:"  Vol.  II:  "The  English  Bible." 
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sibility  for  the  reformation,  that  both  the  scriptural  and  the 
liturgical  spirit  should  have,  seemingly,  departed  from  her 
faithful  laity. 

But  if  the  Church,  prior  to  the  reUgious  revolt  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was — as  she  still  is — ^in  this  sense,  the 
Church  of  the  Latin  Bible,  it  is  no  less  true  that,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  EngUsh-speaking  Protestantism  is  the  fruit  of 
the  English  Bible,  which,  as  has  been  truly  said,  "  has  been 
the  sole  spiritual  as  it  has  been  the  sole  ht^rary 
food  of  countless  millions  of  English  speaking  people." 
The  secular  hterature,  as  well  as  the  devotional,  of  the 
countries  commonly  called  Anglo-Saxon  had  been  coloiu*ed 
and  influenced  by  the  "  authorized  "  (King  James)  version 
of  Holy  Scripture  to  an  extent,  as  was  said  just  now,  only 
to  be  compared  with  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate  on  Latin 
Christianity,  that  is  on  the  later  Roman  Empire,  and  on 
European  Christendom  for  the  thousand  years  that  the 
Church's  language  was  practically  the  sole  medium  of 
civihzed  intercourse  between  the  learned  of  one  country 
and  those  of  another.  It  is  Froude,  no  lover  of  the  Church, 
or  of  CathoUcism,  who,  in  his  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus, 
speaks  of  mediaeval  Europe  as  a  hterary  repubUc,  with  one 
common  language,  Latin;  and  who  deplores  England's 
severance  from  this  community,  on  "  reUgious  "  grounds. 
That,  briefly,  is  what  European  civilization  owes  to  the 
Church.  That,  also,  is  why  the  influence  of  the  EngHsh 
Bible  has  been  said  to  have  been  less  than  that  of  the  Vulgate. 

Yet  it  was,  unquestionably,  the  misfortune  of  the  Catholic 
remnant,  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  that  it  should 
have  been  impossible  for  them,  at  the  time,  to  accept  a 
translation  which,  made  by  professed  heretics,  and  with 
more  than  a  suspicion  of  heretical  bias,  was,  nevertheless, 
as  it  still  remains,  the  crowning  glory  of  Enghsh  hterature; 
the  flowering,  as  Carlyle  says  of  Shakespeare,  of  all  the 
antecedent   centuries  of    Cathohc  civihzation.^    Whether  it 


•"The  Hero  as  Poet. 
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is  now  possible,  as  Dr.  Barry  has  ventured  to  suggest,  ^ 
for  them  to  make  this  ^'  well  of  English  undefiled  "  their 
own,  at  this  late  day,  it  is,  as  he  says,  for  the  constituted 
authorities  to  decide.  I  would  only  presume  to  suggest, 
for  my  part,  that,  since  it  is  the  aim  of  the  secret  foes  of 
Christianity  to  make  void  the  authenticity  and  Divine 
authority  of  the  Bible,  and  since  it  is  to  our  interest,  no  less 
than  to  that  of  orthodox  Protestants — much  more,  if  any- 
thing,— ^to  maintain  that  authenticity  and  authority,  a 
common  Bible,  a  common  Scriptural  phraseology  would 
unquestionably  be  a  source  of  strength  to  them  and  to  us. 

The  alhance,  therefore,  between  the  Church  and  those 
of  her  separated  children  who  still  cling  to  the  Person  and 
Divinity  of  her  Incarnate  Lord  and  theirs,  in  the  face  of 
His  enemies;  who  still  hold,  in  spite  of  all  the  insidious 
assaults  of  modernism  and  of  the  self  styled  higher  critics, 
to  the  authenticity  and  Divine  authority  of  His  written 
Word;  must,  evidently,  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all,  rest  on  these 
two  essentials  of  all  true  Christianity.  It  will  be  our  duty, 
in  that  case,  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  common  to  them 
and  to  us,  the  oneness,  namely,  of  the  Christ-life  in  all  who 
are  His;  theirs,  to  put  out  of  sight,  as  far  as  possible,  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  wherein  we  differ  from  them. 

It  is  in  this  respect,  as  I  honestly  believe,  that  a  com- 
mon Bible  would  be  of  untold  service  in  promoting  a  better 
understanding.  And,  in  urging  on  English-speaking  Catho- 
lics a  closer  study  and  more  reverent  famiUarity  with  the 
Sacred  Text,  I  am  only  urging  a  return  to  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  Saints,  the  Doctors,  and  devout  laity  of  the 
Church,  prior  to  that  loss  of  so  many  of  her  children  which 
she  has  never  ceased  to  deplore  and  to  suffer  from.  More- 
over, since  it  is  only  by  increased  devotion  to  the  Saints 
that  we  can  hope  to  attain,  in  any  measure,  to  their  likeness 
to  Our  Blessed  Lord,  it  is,  surely,  only  our  wisdom  to  follow 
the  path  they  have  marked  out  for  us.     It  is  the  Bible  which, 
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in  a  vev^r  real  sense,  made  them  saints.  Their  hearts,  their 
minds,  their  memories,  were,  saturated,  if  one  may  say  so, 
with  those  Holy  Scriptures  which  were  "  able  to  make  them 
wise  mito  salvation  ".  It  is  shewn  in  their  prayers,  their 
hyums,  their  meditations;  the  Breviary  and  the  Missal 
are,  hterally,  made  up  of  Scriptural  phrases,  images,  and 
allusions;  is  there  any  better  nourishment  of  our  souls  that 
we  may  presiune  to  devise? 

In  the  revival  of  the  Scriptural  and  hturgical  spirit — 
they  are  one  and  the  same,  the  spirit  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Saints — moreover,  we  shall  find  not  merely  the  means 
of  increasing  our  devotion  to  Our  Blessed  Lady  and  to  the 
Saints,  and,  most  of  all,  to  Our  Dear  Lord,  but  an  ever  clearer 
recognition  of  our  fellowship,  in  Him,  and  by  Him,  with 
all  those  "  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity ". 
Then,  and  then  only,  may  we  hope  for  an  aUiance  which, 
in  Him,  shall  lead  to  the  "  oneness  "  of  all  His,  for  which 
He  prayed,  on  the  night  of  His  Most  Bitter  Passion,  *'  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me."  Then, 
and  then  only,  shall  we,  together  with  all  those  who  believe 
in  His  Divinity  and  His  Incarnation,  go  forth,  under  His 
Banner  of  the  Cross,  "  conquering  and  to  conquer  "  all  His 
foes  and  ours,  whether  open  or  secret;  till  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  shall  indeed  have  become  "  the  Eangdom  of 
Our  God  and  of  His  Christ."    Adveniat  Regntjm  Tuum. 

Francis  W.  Grey 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  EAST 

THERE  are  certain  writers  and  talkers  in  Canada,  who 
call  themselves  NationaUsts.  There  are  others  who 
prefer  the  more  ambiguous  tenn  of  Nativists.  The  number  of 
them  is  not  great — by  no  means  so  great  as  the  sound  they 
produce  or  the  volume  of  their  pamphlets  would  appear 
to  imply.  In  the  mass  of  their  contradictory  utterances 
the  one  common  note  which  they  yield  in  unison  is  pitched 
to  the  high  tone — "  Canada  a  Nation." 

Not  content  with  the  status  of  Canada  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Empire;  unwilling  to  wait  imtil  the 
faint  Unes  are  obHterated,  which  still  mark  off  "  the  colonial 
possessions"  from  each  other,  and  from  the  "  Islands  across 
the  Sea,"  and  all  will  become  one ;  they  would  hasten  their 
dream  that  Canada  shall  have  a  distinct  place  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world,  enjoying  all  complete  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  "  nationhood,"  such  as  those  which  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  Guatemala  or  Peru. 

In  that  day  their  spirits  will  no  longer  be  irked  by  the 
rankling  suggestion  that  England  guarantees  the  inviolability 
of  their  coasts;  that  it  is  to  a  British  consul  a  castaway 
Canadian  seaman  must  apply  for  rehef  in  his  distress;  or  a 
Canadian  seal-hunter  for  dehverance  from  a  Russian  prison. 
They  will  attend  to  these  matters  themselves  and  enforce 
their  rights,  not  by  an  appeal  to  the  brutal  power  of  a  flying 
squadron  but  in  virtue  of  the  sheer  force  and  beauty  of  their 
national  character.  If  the  German  Kaiser  should  lift  up 
his  fist  they  will  send  a  Muskoka  mosquito  to  bite  it.  If 
his  high  stomach  is  not  reduced,  and  he  laughs  out  the  old 
song:  "  Cest  une  puce  qui  m'a  pique,"  then  a  surtax  Jof 
33  per  cent,  will  be  levied  upon  German  goods  entering 
Canada.  If  the  impossible  should  happen,  and  he  should 
not  be  persuaded  to  abandon  his  recalcitrancy  by  these 
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heroic  measures,  then  the  master-stroke  of  diplomac^ 
be  deUvered  against   him — a   preference  will  be  offeree  will 
England   and   to  the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  fxto 
Canadian  nation.  ^e 

But  they  have  not  foreseen  the  contingency  that  Germany 
or  that  great  congeries  of  communities,  the  United  States, 
might  call  to  their  minds  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  fish 
which  got  themselves  into  the  frying-pan,  or  the  still  more 
desperate  case  of  the  eel  who  was  recommended  to  stew 
himself  in  his  own  grease.  Nations  are  not  so  disinterested 
and  so  sincere  as  these  naive  young  men  pretend  to  believe. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  nation- 
builders.  They  have  not  yet  decided  where  their  capital 
will  be,  whether  in  Quebec  or  in  Winnipeg,  They  have  not 
told  us  in  what  language  their  deliberations  are  to  be  carried 
on,  or  what  power  shall  be  employed  to  put  a  Nationalist 
in  prison,  who  smites  a  minister  in  the  face,  or  breaks  his 
cane,  as  he  is  leaving  the  precincts  of  the  house  of  assemblage. 
They  have  not  even  discussed  the  question  whether  they 
shall  have  as  their  titular  head  a  King  or  a  Stork.  The  form 
of  constitution  which  they  shall  adopt  is  a  comparatively 
simple  affair — ^there  are  so  many  excellent  ones  in  the  world 
to  choose  from,  and  it  is  as  easy  for  a  nation  to  adopt  a 
constitution  as  it  is  for  a  parricide  to  adopt  a  father. 

A  nation  is  forged  on  an  anvil  with  the  fire  of  war, 
not  in  the  muddled  minds  of  amiable  enthusiasts.  A  nation 
is  not  a  process  of  thought,  but  the  result  of  inexorable  circum- 
stances which  are  not  amenable  to  human  control.  A  nation 
which  will  endure  creates  itself,  as  slow  as  a  glacier  and  as 
ungovernably  as  the  course  of  the  world. 

•  The  people  of  the  United  States  made  an  attempt  at 
nation-building,  de  novo,  under  conditions  the  mo3t  favourable 
for  success.  They  had  a  new  world  to  operate  in,  the  resources 
of  a  virgin  continent  at  their  command,  the  isolation  of  two 
oceans,  an  Asia  on  one  side,  whose  existence  was  so  far  away 
and  so  nebulous  that  it  exerted  no  influence;  and  on  the  o+' 
side  a  Europe  which  was  so  preoccupied  with  its  ow. 
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that  it  took  no  notice  of  the  new  experiment  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  And  yet,  events  marched  inevitably  to 
an  armed,  internal  conflict  which  lasted  four  years  and  cost 
the  treasure  of  a  miUion  lives. 

In  our  own  sUght  experience  of  forty  years  we  have  had 
two  armed  rebelhons,  and  as  late  as  1896  the  federal  govern- 
ment found  itself  at  an  impasse  in  its  attempt  to  coerce 
Manitoba,  from  which  there  were  only  two  methods  of  escape — 
retreat  or  war.  If  the  Remedial  Bill  had  passed,  imposing 
upon  Manitoba  a  measure  of  legislation  which  that  province 
declared  it  would  never  accept,  the  government  of  Canada 
would  have  been  reduced  to  a  position  of  utter  absurdity, 
depending  upon  force  which  it  could  not  exercise,  and  con- 
sequently compelled  to  acknowledge  the  futiUty  of  its  decrees. 

And  yet  this  nativist  talk  is  not  without  a  certain  danger. 
It  raises  the  question  :  Native  of  what?  That  was  the  hard 
question  which  General  Lee  had  to  face.  He  answered 
that  he  was  a  native  not  of  the  United  States  but  of  Virginia; 
and  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword.  When  a  middle-aged  man 
goes  amongst  his  very  own  people,  he  realizes  afresh  that 
he  is  not  a  native  of  Canada  but  of  his  own  province.  Dust 
we  are;  but  it  is  the  dust  of  the  place  where  our  fathers  he 
buried  of  which  we  are  formed.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  who 
has  been  bom  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  we  shall  say,  to  look 
upon  the  plains  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  moimtains  of 
British  Columbia  as  being  equally  precious  with  his  own 
red  soil  and  green  fields.  He  has  heard  of  the  St.  Lawrence; 
but  to  him  the  Orwell  and  the  Hillsbourough,  rivers  of  the 
Island,  are  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Canada. 

He  has  not  yet  forgotten  to  refer  to  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
that  is,  when  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  them  at  all,  by  the 
old  name  **  Canada."  There  is  significance  in  that.  He 
has  not  yet  learned  to  think  in  new  terms.  The  soft  word 
"  Laurier  "  is  hard  to  his  tongue.  I  have  heard  it  pronounced 
"<«,  if  it  were  written  ''  Larriat."  His  native  speech  may 
*"  I'een  GaeUc,  and  he  has  some  faint  suspicion  which 
not   t>e^jj^  wholly  discredit  that  the  English  language  and 
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the  French,  too,  are  making  great  progress  in  Canada,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Also,  he  has  been  led 
to  infer  from  his  reading  of  the  Montreal  Witness  that 
"  Lower  Canada  "  is  largely  inhabited  by  "  Romans/' 

If  he  were  compelled  to  visit  those  far-away  provinces 
where  strange  tongues  are  spoken  and  a  strange  form  of 
rehgion  practised,  he  would  be  obUged  to  travel  by  a  railway 
which  would  bear  him  through  a  country  in  which  the  few 
ships  designed  for  the  defence  of^^its  coasts  are  described  as 
a  marine  de  guerre  and  [utterly  contemned,  where  young 
men  who  have  never  smelled  the  ocean  undertake  to  give 
instruction  in  "  sea  causes,''  employing  a  language  which 
he  does  not  understand.  If  he  should  feel  hke  visiting  his 
fatherland  he  would  employ  the  sea,  which  is  to  him  the 
natural  medium  for  transport.  To  come  to  the  point,  England 
— by  which  he  may  mean  Scotland — is  nearer  to  him  in  miles 
than  Calgary,  Edmonton,  or  Vancouver,  and  in  affection 
than  is  Drummond-Arthabaskaville. 

Canada  exists  for  him  merely  because  it  is  a  part  of 
England.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  the  very  name  of  it  would 
be  utterly  meaningless,  much  more  so  than  the  "  States," 
where  many  of  his  people  sought  refuge  from  the  early  hard- 
ships which  the  confederation  of  the  colonies  imposed  upon 
them. 

But  he  bore,  and  still  bears,  these  hardships  cheerfully, 
and,  as  some  may  think,  a  little  stupidly,  merely  because 
he  had,  and  still  has,  a  sure  instinct  that  it  is  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  He  will  bear  them  so  long  only  as  he  is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  not 
merely  to  produce  a  set  of  conditions  in  which  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  "  Nativists  "  and  ''  Nationalists  "  can  flourish. 

Only  dreams  and  memories  last.  His  ideal  may  be 
thin  and  pale,  but  he  is  resolved  to  keep  it  inviolate.  Eng- 
land in  his  mind,  somehow,  has  come  to  mean  a  power  which 
makes  for  justice  between  man  and  man,  for  the  freedom 
of  men  to  govern  themselves,  for  curbing  the  violent  and 
protecting  the  weak,  and  Canada  is  seen,  through  the  same 
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eyes,  as  a  part  of  England  for  canying  out  that  work  in  the 
world. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  capacity  for  idealizing,  Canada 
would  appear  to  him  as  a  power  outside  himself,  which  pre- 
vents him  from  selling  his  produce  in  the  United  States, 
which  makes  him  pay  a  fine  if  he  buys  his  goods  where  he 
can  buy  them  cheapest  and  best,  which  lays  a  paralysing 
hand  upon  his  shipping  by  sea  and  by  land,  an  insatiable 
maw  which  demands  his  money  to  build  railways  to  frozen 
seas,  canals  which  end  in  a  field,  and  bridges  which  fall 
before  they  are  finished. 

And  lest  it  might  be  thought  that  this  is  the  language 
of  poHtical  rhetoric,  fit  for  the  mouth  of  a  spokesman  for 
a  deputation  sent  to  Ottawa  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
"  better  terms,"  I  shall  set  forth  one  or  two  specific  instances, 
merely  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  these  burdens,  which  are 
borne  so  resolutely  because  it  is  beheved  that  by  bearing 
them  the  general  good  is  served,  and  not  to  enter  a  formal 
biU  of  complaint.  A  complete  catalogue  of  these  grievances 
has  already  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Mathieson.  They 
have  been  summarized  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Deacon.  They  are  con- 
tinually insisted  on  by  Mr.  McCready,  that  faithful  Guar- 
dian of  the  pubUc  interest. 

At  the  time  of  confederation,  Prince  Edward  Island 
had  a  population  which  was  doubling  every  thirty  years. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  for  which  we  have  returns,  it  has 
actually  decreased  by  5,632  persons,  and  the  capital  city  in 
the  same  time  has  added  only  595  citizens  to  its  number. 
In  one  day  in  September,  1908,  five  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
male  population  left  the  Island.  At  Confederation  there 
was  practically  no  pubhc  debt;  now  it  amounts  to  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  The  customs  and  excise  tax 
was  then  $3.10  per  person.  The  following  year  it  was  raised 
to  $5.05,  and  last  year  it  was  $11.70.  By  an  elaborate 
calculation  Mr.  Deacon  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
little  province  pays  three  million  dollars  a  year  and  receives 
in  return  $758,181;    but  Mr.  McCready  has  demonstrated 
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that  even  much  of  this  is  not  fairly  chargeable  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Island. 

These  are  classic  examples.  I  shall  offer  one  more,  which 
will  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer. 
A  shipper  cannot  obtain  a  through  bill  of  lading  to  inland 
stations  on  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway.  He  must 
pay  three  "short-haul  rates."  It  costs  only  two  or  three 
times  as  much  to  send  goods  by  rail  from  Montreal  to  Char- 
lottetown,  700  miles,  as  it  costs  to  send  it  20  miles  beyond 
that  point.  That  means  commercial  isolation  and  indus- 
trial death. 

If  a  man  is  obliged  to  spend  his  life  in  hewing  wood 
and  drawing  water,  it  matters  a  great  deal  whom  he  is  serv- 
ing, whether  one  for  whom  he  has  a  life-long  affection  or 
one  to  whom  he  is  bound  merely  by  contractual  ties.  This 
province  is  not  alone  in  the  belief  that  it  is  suffering  froiti 
the  bonds  of  confederation.  From  British  Columbia  also 
comes  the  cry  for  ''  better  terms;  "  from  Manitoba  the  de- 
mand that  its  boundaries  be  enlarged,  since  Quebec  has  had 
added  to  its  territory  an  area  equal  to  a  new  province. 

Even  if  these  provincial  grievances  are  more  imaginary 
than  real,  it  does  not  matter,  for  my  argument,  that  Canada 
can  exist  at  all  only  within  the  compass  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  have  a  fuller  existence  according  as  it  is  drawn 
closer  therein.  A\Tien  these  little  "  NationaHsts  "  get  be- 
yond the  stage  of  talk  about  a  new  status,  they  must  appeal 
to  the  provinces  to  decide  what  that  status  shall  be.  The 
confederation  of  the  colonies  was  an  easy  task  in  compar- 
ison. We  all  know  how  difficult  a  task  it  was,  and  the  force 
of  cajolery  and  intimidation  which  was  required  to  carry 
it  through.  The  weight  of  England  was  on  the  side  of  con- 
federation. Upon  whose  side,  let  these  "  Nativists  "  ask 
themselves,  would  that  weight  be,  if  even  one  little  province 
were  to  declare  that  it  could  no  more  be  wrested  from  its 
place  in  the  Empire  than  could  the  county  of  Kent. 

The  only  danger — and  it  is  a  very  real  one — ^in  all  this 
"  nativist  "  talk  and  writing  is  that  it  may  afford  aid  and 
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comfort  to  those  political  theorists  who  occasionally  gain 
control  of  affairs  in  England.  If  they  hear  enough  talk 
about  "  cutting  the  painter/'  it  will  afford  them  an  excuse 
for  a  slash  with  the  knife.  This  figurative  language,  in  which 
sea-terms  are  employed,  is  well  understood  by  those  who 
live  by  the  sea.  They  have  witnessed  the  gyrations  of  a 
new-launched  craft.  They  have  seen  a  ship  without  steer- 
age-way caught  in  the  tide,  helpless  in  spite  of  rudder  and 
sail.  They  are  well  aware  that  a  derelict  is  in  danger  of 
mutiny  within  and  of  pirates  from  without.  This  nautical 
language  is  useful  in  calling  to  the  minds  of  sea-faring  men 
the  fate  of  a  ship  suddenly  left  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and 
waves,  and  caught  in  the  bight  of  an  island  or  upon  the  lee 
shore — we  shall  say — of  the  United  States. 

The  Editor 


MILITARISM 

THE  word  *' militarism "  is  incessantly  used  at  present; 
and  many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  word  is  an 
argument.  Do  we  spend  six  millions  a  year  on  the  militia 
when  a  former  government  spent  only  one?  It  is  militarism. 
Do  we  propose  to  aid  in  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire? 
It  is  militarism.  Does  Great  Britain  propose  to  spend  several 
additional  millions  on  her  navy?  Militarism.  Does  some 
one  argue  for  universal  training?  Militarism  again.  Let 
it  be  proposed  to  teach  little  boys  to  march,  and  let  it  be 
proposed  to  rank  the  whole  manhood  of  a  nation  in  armed 
camps:  the  same  word  is  used.  I  need  hardly  urge  in  the 
University  Magazine  that  the  use  of  the  one  word  in  so 
many  connexions  is  hardly  intelligent.  Neither  need  I  press 
the  point  that  reiterating  a  word  is  not  argument.  But 
the  habit  of  lumping  everything  relating  to  arms  in  the 
one  condenmation  is  so  inveterate,  and  I  believe  so  dangerous 
to  the  public  welfare  of  Canada,  that  I  am  emboldened  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  some  deliberation. 

First,  a  necessary  word  on  the  fact  which  underlies 
the  subject.  War  is  an  existing  fact  in  the  world;  our  whole 
discussion  must  be  coloured  by  our  attitude  to  it.  We  are 
constantly  assured  that  war  is  the  worst  evil  which  afflicts 
the  world;  that  war  is  the  worst  thing  which  can  befall  a 
nation;  and  when  the  preachers  of  this  doctrine  wish  to 
be  especially  picturesque,  they  quote  General  Sherman^s 
declaration,  that  "War  is  hell."  Having  had  a  glimpse 
of  war,  I  have  a  deep  sense  of  its  seriousness,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  see  my  country  preserved  from  it.  But  I  like  to 
look  at  these  general  statements  steadily  and  seriously. 
I  wish  to  put  two  or  three  considerations. 

I  take  first  almost  any  district  of  Western  Africa  within 
the  sphere  of  British  activity.     Prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
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white  man,  this  region  is  held  in  the  grasp  of  fetish  worship 
of  a  peculiarly  cruel  character.  On  the  border  of  every 
village  is  the  crucifixion  tree,  which  seldom  lacks  for  victims 
languishing  to  death.  At  every  turn  human  life  is  sacrificed, 
usually  by  torture.  The  slave  trade  adds  its  quota  of  horrors. 
Life  and  liberty  are  hideously  insecure.  Do  I  exaggerate? 
When  Benin  was  captured,  the  place  so  reeked  with  human 
blood  that  the  working  parties  which  cleaned  the  town 
were  almost  constantly  nauseated. }-  The  white  man  comes. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  war,  a  short  and  sharp  struggle  in  which 
twelve-pounder,  maxim,  and  rifle  assert  once  again  their 
superiority  to  the  Dane  gun  and  the  poisoned  arrow.  Then 
crucifixions,  fetish  sacrifices,  slave  trade,  tribal  warfare,  and 
the  other  dismal  horrors  cease.  Life  and  property  become 
secure;  murder  ceases  to  be  a  daily  public  amusement  and 
becomes  the  furtive  crime  which  it  is  elsewhere  in  the  world ; 
the  natives'  own  law  is  enforced  and  gradually  improved. 
Industry  is  given  an  opportunity  to  develop,  and  in  time 
steamboat  and  railway  open  the  country  to  trade.  I  ask, 
was  that  war  in  which  the  shell  and  the  bullet  crushed  the 
ju-ju  warriors  the  worst  thing  that  could  have  happened 
that  negro  population? 

I  turn  to  a  very  different  scene.  In  1861,  the  American 
people  had  to  choose  between  war  and  a  spfitting  of  the 
United  States.  That  splitting  would  have  meant  the  con- 
tinuance in  slavery  of  eight  milUon  negroes;  it  also  would 
have  meant  that  the  American  people  would  have  been 
separated  into  two  countries,  sufficiently  alike  in  blood  and 
language  to  ensure  inextricable  association,  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent in  social  organization  and  political  objects  to  ensure 
perpetual  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  ill-will.  War  meant  the 
welding  of  the  American  people  into  one  nation,  the  extinction 
of  the  danger  of  paralysing  jealousies,  the  freeing  of  eight 
million  slaves,  the  establishment  of  a  common  social  organiza- 
tion.    W^ere  the  Americans  wrong  in  preferring  war? 

South  Africa  is  obviously  designed  by  nature  to  be  a 
single  state.     The  sub-continent  was  parcelled  out  among 
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four  or  five  white  communities.     Racial  jealousy  and  ill- 
will  prevailed  to  an  extent  almost  incredible.    The  Boer 
named  the  worst  ox  in  his    team  "Englishman,"  and  the 
English  Afrikanders  undervalued  the  Boer.     Everyone  knew 
that  confederation  was  the  crying  need  of  South  Africa. 
The  Mother  Country  urged  it  for  twenty  years.     The  leading 
spirits  of  South  Africa  desired  it.    But  racial  jealousies,  and 
still  more  the  rivalry  of  two  opposing  theories  of  nationhood 
and  government — Dutch  exclusiveness,  English  inclusiveness 
— kept  disunion  alive.    War  came.     One  race,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  that  race's  theory  of  government,  conquered. 
Within  seven  years  after  the  war  the  union  of  the  sub-con- 
tinent had  been  effected,  amid  displays  of  mutual  respect  and 
regard  which  have  astonished  the  world.     I   am  told  by 
those  who  have  been  lately  in  South  Africa  that  there  now 
is  substantial  good  feeling  between  Briton  and  Boer,  except 
on  the  part  of  certain  portions  of  the  community  which 
hated,  but  did  not  fight.     Here  is  a  case  of  hatred  persisting 
during  peace  and  good-will  succeeding  war.     Was  the  war 
the  worst  thing  which  could  have  befallen  South  Africa? 

These  three  instances  lead  me  to  put  forward  my  own 
view.  War  simply  is  one  of  several  evils  which  afflict  or 
may  afflict  a  nation;  on  the  whole  not  the  worst  evil;  and 
sometimes  a  highly  necessary  evil.  I  fully  expect  to  have 
the  agreement  of  many  Canadians  when  I  assert  that  in- 
temperance does  more  harm  to  a  country  than  war.  Again, 
I  claim  the  assent  of  another  portion  of  our  people  when 
I  say  that  poverty  is  a  worse  evil  than  war.  It  is  probable 
that  a  great  many  Germans  deliberately  attribute  their 
country's  growth  in  wealth  to  the  series  of  wai-s  which  engaged 
it  from  1864  to  1870;  and  that  they  do  not  grudge  the  price. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  prevalence  of  war  would 
diminish  the  consumption  of  strong  drink,  or  would  ordinarily 
allay  the  evils  of  poverty ;  I  no  more  hold  that  than  I  would 
suggest  that  hard  drinking  would  cure  the  gambling  habit. 
I  also  must  make  a  distinction  between  evils  for  which 
the  medical  profession  may  afford  an  analogy.     I  can  conceive 
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no  circumstances  which  would  lead  me  to  desire  an  attack 
of  typhoid.  There  are  many  circumstances  under  which 
I  should  welcome  the  incision  of  the  surgeon's  knife.  I 
can  find  another  analogy  in  the  history  of  our  own  count^}^ 
In  1866  Canada  was  given  the  choice  between  poverty  and 
absorption  into  the  United  States.  She  chose  the  former, 
though  it  is  a  grievous  evil,  and  chose  rightly;  for  a  nation 
resembles  a  woman  in  this,  that  neither  can  sell  her  honour 
for  a  bit  of  bread.  In  that  case  the  endurance  of  the  poverty 
caused  by  a  collapse  of  our  trade  was  a  necessary  evil  which 
our  fathers  were  obliged  to  undergo. 

Apart  from  those  more  general  considerations,  there 
is  the  plain  and  simple  fact  that  war  may  be  forced  on  us. 
We  should  abolish  capital  punishment  if  the  murderers 
only  would  begin.  In  1812,  the  conduct  of  the  Canadian 
people  was  absolutely  inoffensive;  yet  they  were  assailed. 
In  part  the  whole  Anglo-American  war  was  a  by-product 
of  the  colossal  Napoleonic  struggle.  In  part  the  invasion 
of  Canada  was  a  by-product  of  the  Anglo-American  maritime 
quarrel.  In  part  the  attack  on  our  forefathers  was  the 
result  of  a  desire  to  annex  our  country.  What  could  our 
forefathers  have  done  to  evade  the  war? 

I  put  forward  another  consideration.     Is  the  aversion 
to  war  of  which  we  hear  a  great  deal  wholly  due  to  humane 
feeling;    or  is  some  portion  of  it  due  to  a   mere   desire  to 
continue  to  make  money?    I  do  not  wish  to  undervalue 
the  making  of  money,  which  is  a  distinct  duty  and  perfectly 
laudable  if  we  keep  it  duly  subordinated;    but  it  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  sides  of  our  life. 
Canada  could  have  made  more  money  by  acquiescing  in  the 
American  invasion   of   1812.    Great  Britain  has  definitely 
declared  that  she  will  help  to  maintain  Belgium  as  an  in- 
dependent country.   If  Belgium  were  to  be  seized  by  Germany, 
several  consequences  would  ensue;    one  would  be  that  the 
Belgians   would   undergo   that   imponderable   but   dreadful 
calamity,  the  loss  of  independence  and  national  individuality ; 
the  lot  of  the  individual  Belgians  probably  would  be  less 
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agreeable;  and  Great  Britain's  good  friend,  France,  would 
suffer  an  enormous  disadvantage.  Would  Great  Britain 
do  well  if,  simply  to  preserve  the  continuance  of  her  active 
trade,  she  broke  her  word,  deserted  the  Belgians  and  the 
French,  and  acquiesced? 

This,  then,  is  my  foundation:  a  disposition  to  look 
upon  war  as  a  fact  of  human  life,  which  persists,  which  is 
exceedingly  serious,  which  it  is  right  to  avoid  if  avoidance 
be  possible  and  honourable,  but  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  face.  I  now  pass  to  a  second  consideration.  If  it  be 
necessary  for  the  state  to  engage  in  war,  who  should  prosecute 
that  war?  On  whose  shoulders  should  the  work  of  the 
actual  fighting  fall?  I  think  that  few  will  disagree  with 
me  when  I  urge  that  it  is  good  politics  for  a  state  to  arrange 
that  those  persons  who  cause  a  war  should  bear  the  brunt 
of  it.  The  modem  state  on  the  whole  is  ruled  by  its  electors; 
except  in  some  countries  which  possess  a  strong  governing 
class  and  an  efficient  bureaucratic  administration,  statesmen 
are  far  more  occupied  in  following  the  voters  than  in  leading 
them.  Broad  lines  of  policy  usually  are  sanctioned  by 
the  electorate,  and  sometimes  are  forced  by  the  electorate 
upon  the  government.  Sometimes  a  given  line  of  policy 
leads  to  war;  an  old  instance  is  the  insistence  of  the  populace 
upon  the  Anglo-Spanish  war  of  1736,  with  which  Jenkins's 
Ear  is  associated,  and  a  later  example  is  the  Paris  mob  of 
1870  with  its  shouts  of  "  ^  Berlin."  It  would  seem  a  good 
arrangement  so  to  organize  the  state  that  every  man  who 
casts  a  ballot  should  know  that  if  his  country  goes  to  war 
as  a  result  of  the  election  in  hand,  either  he  personally  or 
some  member  of  his  family  will  be  called  upon  to  leave  his 
ordinary  occupation  and  go  a-fighting.  It  is  my  judgement 
that  it  is  those  who  know  least  about  war  who  are  loudest 
in  clamour  for  it.  I  have  gone  through  one  war  fever,  and 
recollect  very  distinctly  that  ninety-nine  Canadians  out 
of  every  hundred  who  cheered  for  the  South  African  war 
did  their  shouting  without  the  remotest  idea  that  they  them- 
selves would  do  any  of  the  fighting.     I  still  cherish  a  half- 
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angry  suspicion  that  the  majority  of  the  cheerers  were  secretly 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  reading  in  their  newspapers  exciting 
accounts  of  the  killing  of  Boer  farmers  and  British  soldiers. 
There  is  something  rather  contemptible  about  vicarious 
war;  few  people  admire  Carthage.  The  city  dwellers  who 
accept  the  conveniences  of  life  as  automatic  gifts  from  Provi- 
dence, to  whom  war  will  not  mean  personal  hardships  and 
danger,  to  whom  it  will  not  even  mean  the  absence  of  water 
from  their  taps,  the  failure  of  the  electric  hght  at  the  switch, 
the  disappearance  of  the  milkman  from  his  morning  round, 
are  prone  to  become  infected  with  the  excitement  which 
comes  with  strained  international  relations.  The  prospect 
of  having  to  parade  in  heavy  marching  order,  if  war  came 
about,  would  sober  a  good  many  people. 

Now  comes  a  third  consideration.  Groing  to  war  means 
preparation  for  war.  For  a  very  long  time  it  has  been  the 
fact  that  no  country  can  hope  to  succeed  in  war  unless  it 
has  made  some  kind  of  preparation  in  time  of  peace. 
Warships  must  be  built,  their  officers  and  men  must  be  trained 
in  advance  of  the  war  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed. 
Armies  must  have  some  measure  of  organization  in  advance 
of  hostilities,  several  centuries  having  gone  by  since  armies 
raised  ad  hoc  w^ere  of  any  value;  and  weapons  and  munitions 
must  be  provided  in  peace  time.  Once  we  admit  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  is  just  and  laudable  for  a  state  to 
engage  in  war,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  a  certain  amount  of 
preparation  in  peace  time  is  just  and  laudable.  Otherwise 
we  conamit  ourselves  to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  right  to  fight, 
but  wrong  to  win. 

At  this  point  I  turn  aside  to  what  really  is  a  side  issue, 
but  a  side  issue  of  great  practical  importance:  is,  or  is  not, 
preparation  for  war  invariably  harmful  to  the  indi\ddual 
citizens  on  whom  the  duty  devolves?  Our  interest  must 
lie  in  our  own  case.  For  Canadians  preparation,  if  pushed 
to  the  full  extent  deemed  necessary  or  advisable  by  our 
military  advisers,  would  have  two  phases.  One  would  be 
the  training  of  schoolboys  in  drill,  rifle  shooting,  and  march- 
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irig.  The  other  would  be  the  improvement  of  our  present 
militia  system:  possibly  an  increase  in  numbers,  certainly 
an  improvement  in  training  and  organization.  I  am  in  a 
position  to  speak  positively  when  I  say  that  this  is  all  that 
our  professional  soldiers  desire,  and  that  no  idea  exists  of 
the  establishment  of  anything  more  than  a  militia  force. 
That  is  the  proposal  before  Canadians,  that  is  the  type 
of  military  preparation  which  I  shall  discuss.  What  effect 
would  training  of  this  sort  have  upon  the  individual  man 
who  undergoes  it? 

Every  one  will  agree  that  military  training  conduces 
to  physical  improvement.  The  ordinary  man  who  under- 
goes a  period  of  drill  emerges  stronger,  straighter,  often 
quicker  and  more  alert.  The  more  depressed  his  social 
position,  the  greater  the  gain  in  health,  in  erectness  of  carriage, 
in  neatness,  in  the  care  of  his  person,  in  manners.  Obviously, 
the  nation  gains  by  any  addition  to  the  health,  strength, 
and  general  fitness  of  its  subjects.  Again,  a  moderate  amount 
of  strictly  military  training  results,  for  many  men,  in  positive 
mental  improvement.  Precision,  promptness,  a  sense  of 
duty,  the  power  of  working  in  concert,  the  habit  of  accepting 
instructions  from  authorized  persons,  a  dozen  traits  which 
make  men  more  effective  industrial  units,  come  from  a 
moderate  experience  of  drill.  I  say  moderate  advisedly;  of 
course,  if  you  keep  a  soldier  drilling  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
he  specializes,  and  like  any  other  speciahst  is  of  little  use 
in  other  walks  of  life. 

Next,  are  the  moral  effects  of  military  training  bad? 
Before  you  hasten  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  answer  this 
question :  How  does  it  come  that  the  Royal  Military  College 
is  one  of  the  very  best  schools  in  Canada?  How  does  it  come 
that  it  gives  to  its  graduates  a  type  of  moral  training  which 
is  highly  approved  in  business  and  industrial  life?  Passing 
on  from  this  specific  example,  I  note  that  the  military  spirit 
includes  among  its  ingredients  courage,  discipline,  duty,  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  one's  country  rather  than  one's  self, 
a  desire  for  glory  as  distinguished  from  the  ambition  to 
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amass  wealth,  a  high  standard  of  honour,  decision,  determina- 
tion, and  patience  under  hardships.  '^  Against  such  there 
ifi  no  law." 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  mihtary  life  and  war  brutahze 
the  soldier;  that  the  fine  quaUties  I  have  enumerated  are 
accompanied  by  a  hardness,  a  savagen',  which  cancels  their 
value  in  a  modem  ci\Tlization.  I  could  raise  the  objection 
that  these  defects  would  have  no  time  to  develop  in  the 
very  dight  time  which  the  ordinan^  Canadian  will  ever 
devote  to  militan'  training.  But  I  will  not ;  I  take  stronger 
ground  and  express  my  strong  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the 
whole  charge.  So  far  as  my  own  sUght  experience  goes, 
the  soldier  is  fully  as  humane  as  the  civihan.  If  I  may 
cite  my  own  case,  the  experience  of  a  few  months'  campaigning 
made  me  more,  not  less,  sensitive  to  the  great  issues  of  life 
and  death.  In  the  actual  conduct  of  warfare,  professional 
soldiers  are  more  humane  than  amateurs.  I  have  heard 
colonial  soldiers  decry  the  practice  of  granting  quarter  in 
the  heat  of  an  assault — the  British  regular  in  South  Africa 
was  conspicuous  for  an  almost  foolish  generosity  in  action. 
Both  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  American  Ci\il  War  afford 
instances  which  go  to  show  that  as  soldiers  gain  in  experience 
of  battle  they  grow  averse  to  needless  shedding  of  blood, 
such  as  the  purposeless  shooting  of  sentries. 

LeaAing  this  side  issue,  there  is  the  very  practical  aspect 
of  the  case  that  war  is  a  possibiUty  and  may  prove  unavoidable. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  defeat  is  to  prepare.  We  must 
consider  not  only  the  attitude  of  the  state  but  our  own  personal 
attitude.  Shall  we  face  the  possibility  best  by  schooling 
ourselves  to  shrink  from  war,  by  dreading  it  as  an  unspeakable 
calamity,  so  that  we  should  enter  it  unnerved,  terrified,  and 
ready  to  flinch?  or  by  looking  at  it  soberiy,  resolutely  in 
the  face,  not  desiring  it,  not  fearing  it?  We  must  remember 
that  there  is  now  extant  a  Literature  of  Cowardice;  that  one 
of  the  recognized  forms  of  American  magazine  story  is  the 
portrayal  of  a  man  in  fear,  so  handled  as  to  make  his  lack 
of  courage  seem  normal,   interesting,  pardonable,  and   even 
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laudable.  Shall  we  yield  to  that  influence,  or  shall  we  hold 
,  to  the  older  creed,  that  courage  is  to  a  man  what  chastity 
j^is  to  a  woman — the  one  indispensable  virtue? 
^Q  ^  I  have  brought  my  argument  down  to  the  point  where 
used  "^^^^  discuss  the  methods  of  preparation.  It  is  with  regard 
more  fre?P^^^*^^^  *^^^  ^^^  word  "  militarism  "  is  so  constantly 
It  does  m§^^  what  is  militarism?  Few  words,  to  repeat,  are 
not  mean  certaTA^X  ^^^^  ^^  Canada;  and  few  more  incorrectly, 
anplied  "^tain  definite  social  condition.     It  does 

First,  what  it  is.    The  ^K  Policy  to  which  it  is  constantly 
not  germane  to  our  purpose ;   I  am  . 

word,  as  describing  a  political  or  social  cIE^®^  secondary  meanings 
In  that  sense,  militarism  means  the  p^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  pohtical 
characterized  by  the  predominance  of  a  profeskl^^  ^^  ^  country, 
class  in  government  or  administration.  "^^    condition 

Secondly,   what  it  is  not.     Militarism  does  not^^  military 

the    willingness    of    a    state    to    resort    to    war    to    ob^ 

an  imperative  national  object  unobtainable  otherwise.  '^^^^^^ 

does  not  mean  taking  steps  to  be   reasonably  prepared  f^^^^ain 

war.    It  does  not  mean  taking  the  possibility  of  war  into  oii .  ^ 

political  calculations,  or  bestowing  upon  that  possibility  arf^^^ 

amount  of  our  attention  proportionate  to  the  possibility.      ^^ 

I  shall  labour  this  negative  definition  for    a  moment.  ^ 

f 
Was  it  militarism  for  Scotland  to  fight  to  preserve  her  national 

independence  when  it  was  threatened  by  the  English  kings? 

Was  it  militarism  for  Joan  of  Arc  to  head  the  French  in  their 

war  of  independence?    Was  it  militarism  for  the  English 

of  Elizabeth's  age  to  fight  their  way  into  the  West  Indian 

trade,  to  assist  the  Dutch  rebels,  and  to  defeat  the  Armada? 

Or  for  the  English  of  Cromwell's  time  to  challenge  the  Dutch 

command  of  the  sea?    Or  for  Great  Britain  to  resist  Napoleon? 

Or  for  North  and  South  to  fight  to  the  death,  the  one  for 

the  right  to  independence,   the  other  for  the  maintenance  ' 

of   the  Union?     Or  for  our  Canadian   forefathers   to   fight 

in   1812?    These  examples  need  only  be  given  to  obtain 
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the  answer  I  desire.  A  state  has  certain  great  objects,  the 
paramount  one  being  its  independence,  to  obtain  which 
it  wiU  go  to  war.  Willingness  to  fight  for  an  adequate  object 
is  not  militarism. 

I  advance  a  step  further,  and  assert  that  militarism 
does  not  reside  in  the  proportion  of  a  nation's  resources, 
which  are  devoted  to  ensuring  its  success  in  war.  During 
the  decade  from  1894  to  1904  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  revenues  of  Japan  went  into  military  preparation; 
when  the  inevitable  and  necessary  war  came,  it  was 
found  that  these  preparations  had  not  been  excessive; 
the  country  barely  achieved  the  success  which  was  necessary 
to  its  continuance  as  a  power.  Again,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1910-11.  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  will  spend  ;^68,000,000,  or  $326,000,000,  or  S7.25 
a  head,  for  naval  and  military  purposes;  while  during  the 
same  year  the  Grerman  empire  will  spend  for  the  same  pur- 
poses 868,000,000  marks,  or  $213,000,000,  or  not  much 
more  than  $3  a  head.  Is  Britain  the  more  and  Germany 
the  less  militarist  of  the  two  nations?  Military  preparation 
is  much  like  fire  insurance;  the  greater  the  danger,  the 
hea\der  the  insurance  carried,  and  what  is  proper  for  one 
man  to  pay  would  be  extravagance  for  another.  It  is  im- 
possible to  select  a  stated  percentage  of  a  country's  revenue 
and  lay  down  the  principle  that  to  spend  more  is  militarism 
and  to  spend  less  is  not  militarism. 

I  return  to  my  positive  definition.  Militarism  is  not 
a  question  of  the  amount  of  the  attention  which  a  country 
pays  to  its  military  problems,  but  of  the  spirit  in  which 
it  approaches  them.  If  a  country  handles  its  military 
problems  adequately  because  the  interest  of  the  whole  people 
is  to  have  them  so  handled,  and  because  the  people  and 
their  ci\Tlian  rulers  recognize  that  fact — then  the  charge 
of  militarism  does  not  hold  good.  But  if  a  country  is  governed 
or  administered  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  its  professional  soldiers — if  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
this  special  class  are  consulted  before  those  of  the  mass  of 
the  people — then  militarism  reigns. 
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Conditions  in  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century  were 
favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  rather  simple  form 
of  militarism.  The  military  art  had  reached  a  stage  which 
gave  almost  overwhelming  advantages  to  the  regular,  pro- 
fessional soldier  as  against  the  militiaman  or  hastily  trained 
soldier.  The  governing  factor  was  the  infantry  musket, 
which  was  at  a  stage  of  development  which  made  it  excessively 
slow  and  clumsy  in  the  hands  of  partially  trained  men,  and 
surprisingly  effective  when  used  by  long-service  soldiers. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  an  untrained  man  could  load  and 
fire  the  old  flintlock  more  than  once  or  twice  a  minute;  a 
soldier  after  two  or  three  years  of  incessant  practice  in  the 
manual  of  arms  could  fire  seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  shots 
a  minute,  and  a  line  of  well-trained  infantry  could  maintain 
a  steady  and  rapid  succession  of  volleys.  The  battle  of 
the  Plains  of  Abraham  is  an  example  of  the  terrible  effective- 
ness of  the  short-range  musketry  volleys  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  line  of  militia  opposed  to  a  line  of  regulars 
would  be  crushed  before  it  could  fire  its  second  or  third 
volley.  Also  of  importance  was  the  short  range,  which 
enabled  cavalry  to  approach  infantry  so  closely  as  to  impose 
on  the  foot  soldiers  the  greatest  closeness  and  exactitude 
of  drill;  many  a  battle  was  lost  by  a  fault  in  drill  leaving 
a  gap  in  the  line  of  battle  through  which  the  hostile  cavalry 
galloped.  An  armed  populace,  a  militia  force,  could  hope 
to  oppose  regulars  only  under  special  conditions;  in  a  wooded 
region  like  America,  or  in  mountains  like  those  of  Switzerland. 
The  regular  soldier,  thus  supreme,  was  enlisted  for  the  whole 
of  his  effective  working  life.  He  often  was  not  a  native  of 
the  country  under  whose  colours  he  fought;  the  Prussian 
army  is  a  notorious  example  of  this.  His  interests  were 
centred  in  his  regiment,  which  became  a  species  of  tribe; 
they  were  diverse  from  that  of  the  civil  population  which 
paid  his  wages.  It  was  established  that  a  country  could 
maintain  in  time  of  peace  a  standing  army  equal  to  one  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  The  mass  of  the  manhood 
of  the  country  was  untrained  to  arms,  and  could  not  resist 
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this  standing  army,  which  was  separated  from  it  by  the 
bond  of  discipline,  by  lack  of  common  interests,  sometimes 
by  nativity.  The  political  effect  was  that  a  monarch  who 
had  the  army  imder  his  control  was  independent  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  and  could  hope  to  crush  any  but  the  most  serious 
rebellions.  It  followed  that  the  army  must  be  a  leading 
interest  of  such  a  monarch.  It  was  very  likely  to  follow 
that  the  really  influential  class  in  the  country  would  be 
the  corps  of  officers.  If — as  commonly  happened — the 
aristocracy  of  the  country  furnished  the  officers,  the  effect 
was  that  the  influential,  the  governing,  class  of  the  country 
was  composed  of  professional  soldiers.  The  natural  result  was 
that  the  interests  of  this  one  class  were  the  paramount  care 
of  the  administration  of  the  state. 

Two  inventions,  or  sets  of  inventions,  have  destroyed 
the  basis  upon  which  miUtarism  of  this  kind  rested.  Firearms 
have  been  improved  until  they  have  reached  a  point  where 
the  soldier  can  acquire  the  necessary  manual  dexterity  more 
rapidly  than  he  can  the  discipline  which  still  is  essential; 
six  months  of  careful  training  suffices  to  instruct  him  suffi- 
ciently in  drill  and  shooting  to  attain  the  necessary  standard, 
but  not  to  imbue  him  with  the  moral  quahties  needed  for 
the  stem  work  which  he  may  have  to  perform.  The  linking 
of  short  6er\'ice  and  a  system  of  reserves,  a  triumph  of 
organization,  went  as  a  complement  to  this  advance  in 
weapons.  The  modem  army  consists  of  vast  numbers  of 
soldiers  who  have  received  a  short  training  and  who  are 
called  from  ci\Tl  life  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  in  hand. 
The  Grerman  army  in  peace  comprises  about  600,000  officers 
and  men;  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the  numbers  would  rise 
to  1,760,000,  so  that  nearly  1,200,000  Germans,  or  about 
two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  would  be  withdrawTi 
from  the  occupations  of  civil  life.  Back  of  these  are  another 
million  and  a  half,  or  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  who  have 
some  training,  who  are  organized,  and  who  might  be  called 
upon.  And  back  of  these  again  are  yet  another  three-quarters 
of  a  milUon  men,  also  trained  and  organized,  who  constitute 
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an  ultimate  reserve.  Altogether  Germany  has  available 
for  use  in  a  war  about  four  million  trained  men,  or  be- 
tween six  and  seven  per  cent,  of  her  entire  population; 
or  twelve  per  cent,  of  her  entire  male  population;  or  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  her  male  popu- 
lation of  an  age  to  bear  arms.  Putting  it  in  another  way, 
there  are  about  twelve  million  electors  in  the  empire,  of 
whom  nearly  one-third  are  trained,  organized,  and  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  fight. 

Does  this  constitute  militarism?  Before  we  hasten 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative  let  us  note  certain  considerations. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  civil  population  was  unarmed, 
was  untrained,  and  was  helpless;  to-day  in  continental 
Europe  the  civil  population  is  trained  to  arms.  To-day 
the  government  trusts  for  its  actual  fighting  to  the  civilians 
who  pay  its  taxes  and  cast  their  votes  on  election  day.  The 
efficient  male  population  of  a  European  state  can  handle 
a  rifle,  can  shoot  straight,  can  drill,  can  march.  Moreover, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  voters  in  Germany  are  trained 
men.  At  the  last  election  for  the  Reichstag  the  German 
electors  voted  for  the  continuance  of  a  policy  which  may 
mean  war.  Nearly  half  of  those  who  voted  did  so  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  war  would  mean  personal  service 
for  them.  Obviously,  the  new  system  makes  frivolous 
wars  impossible.  Indeed,  even  in  countries  which  do  not 
possess  parliamentary  institutions,  the  new  system,  by  relying 
on  the  entire  manhood  of  a  country,  makes  it  necessary 
for  a  war  to  be  popular  to  issue  in  success.  The  primary 
cause  of  Russia's  defeat  in  her  struggle  with  Japan  was 
that  her  people  took  no  interest  in  the  issue.  The  contrast 
is  very  strong  between  the  modern  system  and  the  old  days, 
when  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  taxpaying  masses  was  a  minor 
consideration.  No;  the  modern  military  system  has  armed 
the  people,  and  must  pay  the  price  of  seeing  the  importance 
of  the  people  greatly  enhanced. 

And  yet,  militarism  does  reside  in  the  German  system. 
In  that  arming  of  the  people  it  has  made  great  concessions. 
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but  by  a  triumph  of  subtle  ingenuity  it  has  retained  its  hold. 
The  mass  of  the  modem  European  army  is  the  civil  population 
of  the  country,  trained,  organized,  and  embodied  when 
needed.  But  there  is  an  army  within  the  army;  and  the 
core  of  the  system  is  as  professional  as  ever.  Germany 
maintains  a  standing  army  of  rather  more  than  100,000 
men;  24,000  officers  and  80,000  non-commissioned  officers. 
These  men  are  soldiers  by  profession;  their  interests  are 
wholly  miUtary.  They  are  the  leaders.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, when  that  great  mass  of  soldiers  now  to  be  numbered 
by  the  million,  is  called  into  the  field,  the  entire  leadership 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  professional  soldiers.  True,  there 
will  be  reserve  officers,  and  some  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  will  be  drawn  from  the  reserves,  but  these  will  occupy 
the  less  important  posts.  Speaking  generally,  the  leadership, 
even  of  minute  detachments,  is  held  firmly  in  professional 
hands.  The  populace  is  trained  to  arms,  but  is  not  trained 
to  leadership.  And  we  need  no  long  instruction  in  this 
age  upon  the  need  for  leadership  and  organization.  The 
army,  in  short,  is  in  the  hands  of  professional  soldiers.  We 
must  add  to  this  fact  the  inter\\^eaving  of  the  officer  class 
and  the  aristocracy;  we  must  add  the  interweaving  of  the 
officer  class  with  the  civil  administration,  which  in  some 
European  countries,  notably  Germany,  has  long  had  semi- 
mihtary  characteristics;  we  must  add  a  social  system  which 
has  pro\aded  the  country  with  an  immensely  strong  governing 
and  administering  class,  which  is  in  the  closest  relations 
with  this  body  of  professional  soldiers;  and  when  we  have 
taken  everything  into  consideration  we  see  that,  despite 
the  training  of  the  populace  to  arms,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  elector  who  casts  his  vote  knows  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  support  his  country's  policy  with  rifle  in  hand  and  knapsack 
on  back,  nevertheless  in  the  actual  management  of  the  country 
the  professional  soldier  has  enormous  practical  influence. 
That  is  militarism. 

I  turn  to  an  adjacent  European  countrj^  to  Switzerland. 
Here  also  the  civil  population  is  trained  to  arms.    The  coimtry 
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has  a  population  of  3,300,000.  The  number  of  voters  is 
about  775,000;  the  number  of  men  of  mihtary  age  and 
physically  fit  must  be  substantially  smaller.  The  country's 
armed  and  organized  force  in  time  of  war  would  be  280,000, 
while  there  would  be  available  for  subsidiary  military  purposes, 
as  pioneers,  medical  corps,  drivers,  grooms,  guides,  carriers, 
signallers,  workshop  artificers,  storemen,  bakers,  butchers, 
office  assistants,  clerks,  cyclists,  etc.  about  260,000  more. 
Thus  ''  the  armed  men  are  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  eleven 
souls,  and  the  total  available  number  of  men  who  would 
fight  or  work  for  their  country  in  time  of  war  are  in  the  ratio 
of  about  one  to  six  souls  of  the  population."  Virtually 
the  entire  effective  manhood  of  the  nation  is  at  the  service 
of  the  military  authorities.  The  training  is  even  more 
universal  than  is  the  case  in  Germany. 

Is  this  militarism?  I  need  not  repeat  the  considerations 
as  to  the  training  of  the  populace,  which  I  have  already 
advanced.  There  is  a  further  consideration  of  the  utmost 
importance.  In  Switzerland  the  leadership  is  in  non-pro- 
fessional hands.  A  while  ago,  the  officer  commanding  one  of 
the  four  army  corps  into  which  the  Field  Army  is  divided 
was  a  lawyer  in  good  practice.  To  the  Swiss  colonel,  major, 
captain,  active  service  means,  not  professional  advancement, 
but  the  same  interruption  to  his  ordinary  occupations  that 
it  does  to  the  privates  under  his  orders.  Thus,  in  Switzerland, 
the  armed  force  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  civil  power. 
Thus  we  have  universal  training,  exact  and  minute  organiza- 
tion, careful  preparation.  More  than  that:  the  Swiss  spend 
upon  their  army  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  their  revenue 
than  do  the  Germans  upon  their  army.  Yet  in  Switzerland 
there  is  no  militarism.  This  is  a  case  in  which  militarism 
is  avoided  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  organization  of  the  army 
itself. 

The  history  of  England  affords  us  two  examples  which 
point  very  neatly  another  phase  of  the  distinction.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  civil  war  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament  caused  the  formation  of  a  regular,  profes- 
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sional  army,  and  this  body  after  dethroning  the  one  turned 
upon  the  other  and  sent  it  packing.  For  several  years  Eng- 
land was  governed  by  professional  soldiers  uncontrolled 
by  the  civil  power;  and  did  not  like  it.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  army  was  small,  probably  not  greatly  in  excess 
of  30,000.  That  was  miUtarism.  Little  over  a  century  later, 
we  find  Great  Britain  employing  regular,  professional  sol- 
diers in  numbers  which,  considering  the  circumstance,  were 
enormous.  In  1762  she  had  on  foot  land  forces  amounting 
to  215,000,  at  the  time  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  probably  did  not  exceed  nine  or  ten  millions; 
of  these  forces  many  were  German,  utterly  remote  from 
the  people  whose  taxes  paid  them;  others  had  been  raised 
in  Ireland,  and  presumably  did  not  share  in  distinctively 
English  susceptibilities  and  prejudices;  others  were  seasoned 
regulars,  practically  serving  for  life,  habituated  to  look  upon 
the  regiment  as  their  only  home,  and  probably  regarding 
the  ci\41ian  interest  with  aversion  rather  than  sympathy. 
Yet  this  great  and  purely  professional  force  was  increased 
or  diminished,  sent  hither  or  thither,  as  it  suited  the  entirely 
civiUan  government  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  the  more 
noticeable  as  the  government  was  compelled  to  make  large 
use  of  the  soldiery  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  tranquilUty, 
the  present  police  force  not  having  come  into  existence; 
it  is  odd  to  read  of  dragoons  being  used  against  smugglers 
and  of  regular  soldiers  being  sent  to  restrain  Gloucestershire 
farmers  from  growing  tobacco.  The  reason  for  the  contrast 
is  that  during  the  century  English  administrators,  always 
organized  upon  an  essentially  civiUan  basis,  had  learned 
the  art  of  using  the  soldier  as  the  instrument  of  civilian 
policy.  Since  the  Restoration  the  EngUsh  professional  sol- 
dier has  scrupulously  and  honourably  kept  his  place  as 
the  technical  adviser  of  statesmen,  as  the  right  arm  of  the 
civil  power.  Thus  in  the  history  of  the  one  realm  we  see 
a  small  army,  and  militarism;  and  a  very  large  army,  and 
no  militarism.  The  Seven  Years'  War  was  prosecuted  because 
the  civil  policy  of  Great  Britain  demanded  it:    not  because 
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the  waging  of  it  gratified  professional  soldiers.  Here  we 
have  a  case  of  militarism  avoided  by  a  peculiarity,  not  in 
the  organization  of  the  army,  but  in  the  administration 
of  the  country. 

These  examples  at  once  prove  and  illustrate  my  con- 
tention. Our  present  political  circumstances,  however,  call 
for  a  further  remark.  The  armed  force  which  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  a  country  is  armed  force  on 
land.  A  standing  army  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  a 
ruler  can  nearly  always  coerce  the  mass  of  the  population; 
if  that  ruler  wishes  to  subvert  free  institutions,  and  if  the 
army  will  obey  him,  those  free  institutions  are  in  danger. 
Now  a  navy  is  free  from  this  objection.  Napoleon's  whiff 
of  grapeshot  was  fired  from  army  cannons,  not  from  the 
guns  of  a  warship.  The  navy  bore  little  part  in  the  struggle 
between  Charles  I  and  his  parliament.  Chartism  was  over- 
awed by  the  army,  not  by  the  navy.  A  naval  force  is  strangely 
unable  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  land  which  maintains 
it.  Its  huge  strength  fails  the  moment  it  turns  it  upon 
the  country  whose  flag  it  flies.  In  organizing  a  national 
army  it  behooves  a  country  to  make  sure  that  the  command 
will  rest  securely  with  the  civil  power,  and  that  the  force 
of  its  armaments  will  be  exerted  only  when  the  interests 
of  the  whole  people  demand  it;  the  thing  can  be  done,  as 
England  has  proved  in  one  way  and  Switzerland  in  another 
way;  but  we  must  take  care  to  do  it.  But  in  organizing 
a  navy  we  are  absolutely  secure  from  dangers  of  this  kind. 
Again,  naval  officers  never  are  very  numerous,  tend  to  live 
somewhat  separated  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  have  no  facilities  for  exerting  a  professional  interest 
upon  the  decisions  of  state.  They  are  bound  in  any  state 
to  be  what  British  professional  soldiers  are,  the  technical 
servants,  not  the  masters  of,  the  government.  There  is 
one  respect  in  which  undue  demands  may  be  made  by  a 
navy  upon  the  government:  it  may  demand  too  much 
money.  This,  when  we  look  at  it  steadily,  is  a  mercantile 
rather  than  a  military  danger.     The  demand  for  a  bigger 
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navy,  for  more  ships,  wiU  derive  its  effectiveness  from  ship 
builders,  not  from  seamen.  It  is  to  be  classed  with  requests 
for  bounties  and  with  influences  making  for  heavy  expendi- 
tures. The  way  to  meet  it  is  by  purifying  our  civil  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  completed  my  task.  The  air  is  filled  in  Canada 
with  shoutings  of  this  word  "  militarism."  I  submit  that 
it  is  not  miUtarism  for  Canada  to  prepare  to  defend  herself. 
It  is  not  militarism  for  her  to  spend  money  on  her  armed 
forces.  It  is  not  militarism  for  her  to  establish  a  navy. 
It  would  not  be  militarism  for  her  to  decide  to  help  the  Mother 
Country  in  military  or  naval  matters.  It  would  not  be  mili- 
tarism for  her  to  take  part  in  world-wide  poHticSjlwhich  are 
based  upon  latent  appeals  to  organized  force.  Any  one  of 
these  courses  may  be  wrong  or  it  may  be  right:  but  it 
is  not  militarism.  It  would  be  militarism  if  the  government 
which  directs  our  poUcy  were  permeated  with  a  professional 
military  element  so  that  at  every  turn  the  tendency  would 
be  to  shape  poUcy  in  the  interests  of  a  professional  military 
caste.  There  is  as  much  likelihood  of  that  in  Canada  as 
there  is  of  the  estabhshment  of  a  titled  landed  aristocracy. 

'   C.  Frederick  Hamilton 
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THE  differences  arising  out  of  the  varying  interpretations 
of  Art.  1.  of  the  Treaty  of  1818,  framed  to  determine 
the  Uberties  which  were  to  be  enjoyed  under  it  by  Americans 
in  fishing  in  North  Atlantic  waters,  were  submitted  in  June 
1910  to  the  determination  of  the  Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal, 
and  resulted,  after  an  exhaustive  hearing,  in  an  award  which 
has  been  accepted  with  all  evidence  of  apparent  satisfaction 
by  both  sides.  It  seems  to  have  achieved  the  feat  of  pleasing 
everybody. 

The  Treaty,  or  Convention,  concluded  at  London  on 
October  20th,  1818,  granted  to  "  the  inhabitants"  of  the 
United  States  the  liberty  of  fishing  for  ever  in  common  with 
British  subjects,   on 

(a)  The  south-west  coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  Ramea 
Islandwards  to  Cape  Ray,  with  the  further  concession  of 
landing  and  drying  their  catch  on  the  unsettled  portions  of 
the  coast. 

(b)  The  west  coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  Cape  Ray 
north-west  to  Cape  Norman,  but  without  the  concession 
of  landing  and  drying  their  catch  anywhere  on  this  coast. 
The  French  had  already  been  conceded  this  hberty  there. 

(c)  The  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  but  without 
the  right  to  land  and  dry  their  catch. 

(d)  The  bays,  coasts,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Labrador 
from  Mount  Joli,  opposite  Anticosti,  eastwards  through 
Belle  Isle  Strait,  and  northwards  indefinitely,  with  the 
landing  and  drying  privileges  as  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  while  the  Americans  on  their  part 
renounced  any  hberties  as  to  fishing,  previously  exercised 
by  them  elsewhere  in  British  North  American  waters, 
and  bound  themselves  not  to  enter  the  non-treaty  waters 
in  future  "  for  any  purpose  whatever "  except  wood, 
water,  shelter,  or  repairs. 
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This  treaty  was  designed  to  end  the  embroihnents  con- 
stantly occurring  between  the  rival  fishermen  in  those  days, 
though  it  is  needless  to  say  now  that  it  not  alone  failed  utterly 
in  this,  but  also  provoked  more  friction  as  the  years  went 
by.  Nearly  every  clause  in  the  compact  contained  a  debat- 
able issue,  and  this  "  fishery  question  "  was  a  cause  of  diflfi- 
culty  down  to  the  present  time.  It  was  a  large  factor  in  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854-1866;  in  the  Washington  Treaty 
of  1871-1885;  in  the  abortive  Chamberlain-Bayard  Treaty 
of  1888;  in  successive  futile  "pilgrimages  to  Washington  '' 
by  Canadian  statesmen  in  more  recent  times,  and  in  the 
negotiating  with  Newfoundland  of  the  Bond-Blaine  Con- 
vention of  1890,  and  the  Bond-Hay  Convention  of  1902. 
Finally,  it  provoked  the  legislative  and  diplomatic  war 
between  Newfoundland  and  the  United  States,  which  began 
in  1905,  involved  the  imperial  government  in  the  unpleasant 
task  of  overriding  colonial  enactments,  and  finally  compelled 
the  reference  of  the  whole  vexatious  problem  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal  as  a  last  resort. 

At  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907,  Newfoundland, 
which  had  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  against  alleged 
American  aggression,  agreed  to  arbitration,  and  Canada, 
though  her  fishery  relations  with  the  United  States  were 
then  more  cordial,  undertook  to  join  with  her  in  this  reference. 
Great  Britain,  as  one  signatory  power  to  the  Convention 
of  1818,  concluded  an  agreement,  in  January,  1908,  with 
the  United  States,  the  other  signatory  power,  to  refer  the 
problem  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  for  solution.  Sixteen  months 
were  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  the  respective  cases, 
by  eminent  lawyers  representing  the  several  parties  to  the 
proceedings,  and  the  Tribunal  met  on  June  1st,  to  hear  oral 
arguments  and  to  render  a  decision. 

Great  Britain  was  represented,  as  the  agent  or  solicitor 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  her  case,  by  the  Hon.  A.  B. 
Aylesworth,  Minister  of  Justice  for  Canada,  while  the  counsel 
were  Sir  W.  S.  Robson,  Attorney-General,  Sir  R.  B.  Finlay, 
ex- Attorney-General,  and  Sir  Erie  Richards,  all  of  England ; 
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Messrs.  J.  S.  Ewart,  G.  W.  Shepley,  and  A.  S.  Tilley  of  Canada; 
and  Sir  E.  P.  Morris,  Prime  Minister,  Sir  J.  S.  Winter,  ex- 
Premier,  and  the  Hon.  D.  Morison,  Minister  of  Justice  of  New- 
foundland. The  agent  for  the  United  States  was  Mr.  Chan- 
dler P.  Anderson,  and  the  counsel  were  Senator  Ehhu  Root, 
ex-Senator  G.  W.  Turner;  and  Messrs.  Elder,  Warren,  Scott, 
and  Lansing. 

A  Court  of  Arbitration  under  the  Hague  Conference 
statutes  is  created  by  choosing  five  "  impartial  jurists  of 
repute,"  not  of  the  Alaskan  variety,  from  the  roster  of 
international  nominees  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 
In  this  way,  each  party  to  the  dispute  names  one  "  national" 
member,  that  is,  one  of  its  own  subjects,  and  each  also  chooses 
a  second  nominee  from  some  foreign  country  not  interested, 
even  indirectly,  in  the  dispute ;  while  the  two  nations  mutually 
agree  on  the  fifth  member  of  the  Tribunal,  who  is  also  to 
be  its  president.  Thus  Great  Britain  chose  Sir  Charles 
Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Justice  of  Canada;  and  America  chose 
the  Hon.  George  Grey  of  the  Delaware  District  Circuit  Court, 
as  their  ''  national  "  members  of  the  Tribunal.  The  former 
chose  Johnkeer  Lohman  of  the  Dutch  Senate,  and  the  latter 
Dr.  Luis  Drago  of  the  Argentine  Parhament,  as  their  "  extra 
national  "  nominees,  and  both  agreed  upon  Prof.  Heinrich 
Lammasch  of  Austria  as  the  president  of  the  Tribunal.  The 
selections  appear  to  have  been  admirable  ones,  and  the  choice 
of  Prof.  Lammasch  as  president,  was  admittedly  irreproachable. 
This  description  of  him,  copied  from  the  September  Review  of 
Reviews  is  emphatically  endorsed  by  some  of  the  leading  coun- 
sel engaged  in  the  case:  "  Lammasch  commands  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  every  one,  speaks  the  most  perfect  English 
and  is  perfectly  at  home  with  Latin,  French,  German,  and 
Spanish;  seems  to  have  read  the  laws  of  all  countries,  and 
digested  and  arranged  them  in  his  eminently  judicial  mind. 
Is  the  essence  of  courtesy  and  of  quiet  speech,  but  he  is 
always  on  the  point.  Everybody  at  the  arbitration  admires 
Lammasch  as  a  profound  lawyer  and  great  judge." 
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The  instrument  of  submission  on  which  the  arbitration 
was  founded  comprised  seven  questions  which  may  be  briefly 
summarized  thus: 

(1)  Regulations.  Were  Americans  fishing  in  treaty  waters 
bound  by  such  fishery  ordinances  as  Canada  or  Newfound- 
land might  enact  from  time  to  time? 

(2)  Inhabitants.  Could  American  vessels  so  fishing  em- 
ploy ''  non-inhabitants  "  of  the  United  States  among  their 
crews? 

(3)  Customs  Obligations.  Were  such  American  vessels 
obhged  to  enter  and  clear  at  Custom  Houses  in  Canada 
or  Newfoundland? 

(4)  Coastwise  Assessments.  Need  such  American  vessels 
pay  Hght  or  harbour  dues  to  the  Canadian  or  Newfoundland 
authorities? 

(5)  Territorial  waters.  Did  the  territorial  waters  follow 
the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  or  stretch  seawards  beyond 
a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland? 

(6)  Coasts  or  Inlets.  Were  Americans  fishing  on  the 
western  shore  of  Newfoimdland  restricted  to  the  outer 
coast,  or  were  they  free  to  the  inlets  also,  as  on  Labrador? 

(7)  Commercial  Privileges.  Could  American  fishing 
vessels,  enjoying  specific  treaty  liberties,  also  enjoy  the 
ordinary  commercial  privileges  of  trading  crafts? 

The  proceedings  at  the  Hague  in  this  trial  were  the 
longest  drawn-out  in  modem  arbitrations.  The  printed 
*^  cases,"  '^  counter-cases,"  and  ^'  arguments  "  comprised  eight 
volumes,  aggregating  nearly  4,000  pages.  The  oral  addresses 
of  the  eight  counsel  who  spoke,  totalled  some  2,500,000  words, 
and  over  1,100  exhibits  were  put  in.  The  sessions  began  on 
June  1st,  and  lasted  till  August  12th,  and  all  records  were 
broken  by  the  opening  speeches  of  Messrs.  Finlay  and  Turner, 
who  occupied  a  fortnight  each. 

The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  was  filed  on  September 
7th,  and  its  most  notable  feature  was  that  it  was  virtually 
unanimous  on  all  points.  It  is  quite  true  that  Dr.  Drago 
dissented  from  his  colleagues  in  their  decision  as  to  ques- 
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tion  5;  but  his  objection  was  rather  an  argument  to  the 
effect  that  the  Tribunal  should  go  further  and  specifically 
delimit  certain  bays  to  which  the  "  headland  "  theory  as  to 
territorial  or  geographical  bays  should  apply. 

The  award,  summarized,  was  as  follows:  American 
fishing  vessels  are  bound  to  conform  to  all  reasonable  fishery 
regulations  enforced  by  Canada  or  Newfoundland,  and  a 
subsidiary  Tribunal  is  created  to  determine  the  reasonableness 
thereof;  these  vessels  may  employ  ''  non-inhabitants  "  of 
the  United  States  among  their  crews,  but  such  persons 
enjoy  no  immunity  thereby;  these  vessels  must  enter  and 
clear  at  customhouses  when  humanly  possible  so  to  do; 
they  need  not,  however,  pay  light  or  harbour  dues  unless 
such  are  collected  from  Canadian  or  Newfoundland  fishing 
vessels;  the  "headland"  principle  is  to  apply  to  bays  and 
inlets  on  the  non-treaty  coasts,  and  thus  excludes  American 
fishing  vessels  from  entering  the  principal  bays  of  Maritime 
Canada  or  Newfoundland;  American  vessels  can,  however, 
fish  in  the  inlets  on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland,  but 
such  vessels  cannot  exercise  fishing  Uberties  and  commercial 
privileges  in  the  same  voyage. 

The  first  cabled  epitomes  of  the  result  represented  the 
Americans  as  winning  on  five  counts  out  of  seven,  with  the 
British  as  gainers  of  questions  one  and  five  only;  but  this 
view  was  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  issues;  and 
a  more  accurate  statement  would  be  that  Britain  gained 
substantially  on  every  point  except  question  six,  and  on 
that  she  had  no  hope  of  winning.  It  related  to  the  Americans 
fishing  in  the  inlets  at  Bay  of  Islands,  and  as  Britain  and 
Newfoundland  had  acquiesced  for  nearly  ninety  years  in 
such  fishing  there,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
Tribunal  would  reverse  this  practice  now. 

Otherwise,  however,  all  the  honours  lay  with  Britain. 
That  she  or  her  colonies  interested  should  not  enforce  unjust 
or  discriminatory  regulations  against  American  fishermen, 
which  would  nullify  the  value  of  the  liberties  conceded  them 
by  treaty,  is  obviously  proper.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
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fishery  ordinance  put  into  effect  by  Canada  or  Newfound- 
land is  enforced  against  their  own  fishermen  also  as  fully  as 
against  the  Americans;  so  it  is  unlikely  that  the  subsidiary 
Tribunal  to  pass  upon  these  laws  will  declare  any  of  them 
imreasonable.  The  regulations  which  the  Americans  have 
questioned  heretofore  are  those  forbidding  Sunday  fishing  and 
the  use  of  purse-seines.  As  Sabbath  observance  commends 
itself  in  this  age,  and  as  purse-seines  are  so  destructive 
that  their  use  was  forbidden  on  the  New  England  coast  for 
some  years,  it  is  urdikely  that  these  regulations  will  be  over- 
ruled by  any  impartial  Tribunal.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  existing  rules  will  be  endorsed  in  the  main, 
and  that  the  American  fishermen  will  continue  Hable  to  them. 

Similarly,  while  the  practice  is  so  universal  for  all 
countries  to  employ  "  non-inhabitants"  in  their  merchant 
shipping  that  the  Tribunal  would  not  negative  it  in  this 
connexion,  it  added  a  clause  justifying  Newfoundland's 
contention  that  American  vessels  could  not  entice  her  fisher- 
folk  to  go  outside  her  territorial  waters,  join  these  vessels 
there,  and  then  return  within  her  jurisdiction  and  defy  her 
to  interfere  with  them.  The  obUgation  imposed  upon 
American  fishing  vessels  to  report  at  customhouses,  where 
humanly  possible,  is  only  what  is  essential  in  order  to  maintain 
sovereign  authority  by  the  coimtries  in  whose  waters  these 
fishermen  are  operating,  while  their  exemption  from  light 
dues  when  colonial  vessels  are  exempt  seems  quite  reasonable. 
The  decision  that  the  "  headland  "  principle  shaU  rule  with 
regard  to  bays,  merely  incorporates  into  this  award  the 
precise  terms  of  the  abortive  Chamberlain-Bayard  Treaty 
of  1888,  rejected  by  the  Repubhcan  United  States  Senate 
because  concluded  by  a  Democratic  Cabinet;  the  permission 
to  the  Americans  to  fish  in  Bay  of  Islands  is  merely  the 
validating  of  a  custom  of  ninety  years'  standing;  and  the 
ruling  that  American  vessels  cannot  pose  as  fishers  and  traders 
in  the  same  voyage  is  but  the  embodiment  of  common  sense. 

The  effect  of  the  award,  then,  so  far  as  Canada  is  con- 
cerned, is  to    exclude  the  American  fishermen  entirely  from 
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the  bays  and  the  coast-wise  waters  of  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
save  in  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  Canadian  Labrador,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  to  hamper  them  seriously  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  mackerel  fishery  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
while  they  will  be  restricted  elsewhere  to  the  carrying  on 
of  their  industry  under  Canada's  "  reasonable  "  regulations. 

The  situation  as  regards  Newfoundland  requires  more 
explanation.  From  virtually  all  of  Newfoundland's  seaboard, 
except  the  west  coast,  they  are  shut  out,  yet  entry  there 
is  most  essential  to  them,  to  secure  bait  for  their  cod  fishing 
on  the  Grand  Banks,  and  this  they  are  denied.  On  the 
west  coast  they  can,  however,  fish  unrestrained.  The  only 
product  they  seek  there  is  herring,  and  that  during  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year.  But  to  conduct  this  industry 
profitably  requires  large  crews  and  outfits,  which  the  small 
schooners  they  use  could  not  carry  from  New  England's  ports. 
Therefore,  the  practice  has  been  for  them  to  buy  cargoes 
from  the  coastfolk,  under  permits  granted  by  the  colonial 
government;  and  latterly  they  hired  local  fishermen  beyond 
territorial  waters.  The  award  forbids  this  in  future,  denies 
them  trading  privileges,  and  apart  entirely  from  "  reasonable" 
or  other  regulations,  Newfoundland  is  now  accorded  such 
a  mastery  in  her  own  waters  as  will  leave  the  American 
fishermen  under  her  control,  when  she  desires  to  limit  them 
to  their  treaty  rights,  as  interpreted  by  the  Tribunal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  recent  settlement  of  the  dispute 
will  be  followed  by  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  countries  concerned  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
unfriendly  conditions  that  have  existed  regarding  these 
North  Atlantic  fisheries  for  so  long.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  harmonious  working  out 
of  this  arbitration  represents  the  most  decided  onward  step 
towards  an  Anglo-American  accord  in  the  history  of  the  two 
nations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  every  previous 
instance  of  an  arbitration  between  them,  the  decision  has 
been  marked  by  bitter  dissatisfaction  on  one  side  or  another. 
The  Maine  boundary  and  the  Oregon  boundary  are  cases  in 
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point.  In  the  Alabama  arbitration  the  British  commissioner 
refused  to  sign  the  award,  and  protested  against  it;  in  the 
Halifax  fishery  award  of  1877,  the  American  representative 
did  the  same;  when  the  Paris  Tribmial  in  1894  decided 
the  Behring  Sea  sealing  dispute  it  was  against  the  bitterly- 
expressed  resistance  of  the  American  members;  and  the 
story  of  the  refusal  of  Messrs.  Jette  and  Aylesworth  to  sign 
the  Alaskan  boundary  award  in  1903  is  too  famihar  to 
Canadians  to  need  more  than  the  briefest  reference. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  welcome  change  and  one  that  augurs 
weU  for  the  future,  that  there  should  be  a  unanimous  award 
by  the  International  Tribunal  that  has  decided  this  fishery 
dispute.  It  is  matter  for  congratulation  and  should  prove 
a  valuable  precedent  that  such  sturdy  exemplars  of  national 
spirit  as  Judges  Fitzpatrick  and  Grey  were  able  to  find  a 
common  ground  for  a  decision  in  this  dispute ;  that  the  press 
and  people  of  both  nations  should  so  fully  recognize  the 
honesty  and  good  faith  of  these  judges,  and  their  distinguished 
associates;  that  the  award  itself  has  been  received  without 
a  line  of  captious  criticism  from  the  newspapers  of  the  whole 
English-speaking  world;  and  that  nobody  has  thought  of 
impugning  the  uprightness  or  wisdom  of  the  officials. 

TVTien  one  recalls  the  tone  of  Canadian  comment  upon 
the  Alaskan  award,  or  the  condemnation  by  colonial  news- 
papers of  the  "  supineness  "  of  British  diplomacy  as  lately 
as  two  years  ago,  in  regard  to  this  very  fishery  dispute,  one 
cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  a  great  reform  has  been 
effected,  and  a  new  era  in  Anglo-American  relations  opened 
up  by  the  submission  of  this  matter  to  the  judicial  imparti- 
ality of  the  International  Supreme  Court. 

P.  T.  McGrath 


RECIPROCITY  WITH  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

GROWTH  and  expansion  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  operated  to  produce  two  exactly  diverse  trends 
in  pubHc  opinion  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity.  Since  1892, 
in  Canada,  sentiment  in  its  favour  has  steadily  decUned, 
until  now  it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb;  since  that  period  it  has 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  now  is,  in  administrative 
circles  and  in  the  country  generally,  at  the  highest  point 
yet  reached. 

I  propose  in  this  article  to  point  out  briefly  the  considera- 
tions which  have  prompted  the  change  on  the  part  of  our 
neighbours  and  the  reasons  why  Canada  declines  to  be  inter- 
ested in  their  proposals. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  now  90,000,000 
and  is  growing  rapidly,  both  by  natural  increase  and  im- 
migration. In  fifty  years  it  will  probably  be  200,000,000. 
They  have  had  vast  natural  resources,  and  few  people 
have  been  more  wasteful  of  them.  In  some  of  these  it 
already  feels  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  in  all  it  is  facing 
a  not  very  remote  period  when  the  transition  must  be  made 
from  a  condition  of  adequate  supply  to  one  of  pressing  want, 
in  which  it  will  have  to  scour  the  world  for  necessaries.  The 
area  of  free  lands  is  practically  exhausted;  its  virgin  lands 
have  decUned  in  productiveness.  It  still  possesses  consider- 
able areas  to  be  reclaimed,  or  irrigated,  but  both  operations 
are  costly  and  tedious.  In  the  meantime,  mouths  are  added 
by  milhons  each  year,  and  extravagant  living  shows  no 
signs  of  curbing  its  extravagances.  Think  what  a  call  would 
be  made  on  the  resources  of  that  country  if  to-morrow  100,000- 
000  people  were  suddenly  set  down  within  its  borders.  The 
call  is  intrinsically  no  less  though  it  be  distributed  over  fifty 
years.    And  that  it  will  come  and  must  be  met  is  inevitable. 
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If  the  United  States  had  another  virgin  west  equal  in 
area  and  quaHty  to  the  one  now  virtually  filled,  the  problem 
would  be  easy  of  solution,  for  a  time  at  least.  But  it  has 
not.  North  of  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  however,  is 
such  a  country,  rich  in  \drgin  resources.  There  are  vast 
stretches  of  fertile  lands,  still  mostly  unoccupied,  and  ready 
at  sUght  cost  for  the  farmer's  hand,  where  100,000,000  people 
can  be  comfortably  maintained.  There  are  vast  resources 
of  timber  on  both  ocean  slopes,  and  stretching  away  towards 
the  borders  of  the  frigid  zone,  vast  resources  of  coal  and  iron 
and  copper  and  precious  metals,  vast  expanses  of  lake,  river, 
and  ocean  inlets  stocked  with  the  best  food  fishes,  immense 
fur  and  game  preserves,  and  withal  a  magnificently  watered 
country,  with  water  power  everywhere  and  a  climate 
that  breeds  a  healthy  and  hardy  race  of  people.  Time  was 
when  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  this  great  land  might 
come  to  be  included  within  the  circle  of  the  United  States, 
and  thus  afford  it  the  desired  expansion.  This  dream  has 
been  dispelled.  The  passing  of  the  illusion  was  accompanied 
by  some  bad  temper,  some  open  threats,  and  some  general 
misgivings.  But  thanks  to  better  acquaintance,  and  the 
rapid  growth  and  consoUdation  of  Canada  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  national  sentiment,  the  dream  is  now  generally 
confessed,  and  the  conviction  as  generally  accepted  that 
henceforth  there  will  be  two  distinct  nationahties  north  of 
the  borders  of  Mexico,  Uving  and  developing  in  friendly 
contact  and  rivalry. 

Now,  the  United  States  is  disposed  to  reason  in  this  way. 
Granted  that  there  is  now,  and  will  long  be,  a  national  boundary 
along  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  and  the  49th  parallel  north, 
much  may  still  be  accomplished  by  us,  and  anyw^ay  something 
must  be  done.  It  is  still  possible  for  us  virtually  to  exploit 
this  great  half-continent,  and  make  it,  if  not  a  component 
part,  yet  a  most  valuable  annex  to  our  country.  Give  us 
access  to  its  resources  and  its  markets,  and  our  propinquity, 
our  capital,  and  our  enterprise  will  guarantee  that,  though 
under  another  flag,  its  wells  of  prosperity  will  be  for  our 
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drawing.  Its  rapidly  increasing  millions  may  be  supplied 
in  the  main  by  our  industries,  its  great  natural  resources 
may  be  drawn  upon  for  our  supplies  of  raw  material;  then 
the  grist  would  be  for  our  mills,  the  wages  for  our  workmen, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  profits  for  our  upbuilding.  We  may 
tap  this  great  country  at  essential  points  and  draw  off,  on 
short  hues  of  railway,  an  inestimable  and  ever  increasing 
freight  for  our  great  transport  systems,  and  immense  business 
for  our  great  seaports.  The  shadow  of  an  Imperial  British 
Preference  which  to-day  looms  ominously  large  and  threatens 
the  otherwise  clear  sky  of  our  foreign  trade  may  thus  be 
dissipated,  and  a  formidable  menace  removed  from  our 
commercial  pathway.  Then  there  are  always  contingencies. 
Give  us  twenty-five  years  of  such  intimate  contact  and  inter- 
course, and  we  shall  so  lay  our  lines  and  strengthen  our  affilia- 
tions, commercial  and  otherwise,  that  it  will  be  increasingly 
diflficult  for  Canada  to  change  her  fiscal  policy  and  cast  loose 
from  our  influence.  Thus  shall  we  practically  guarantee 
ourselves  against  the  chances  of  British  imperialism  and 
hold  in  leash  a  mettlesome  and  potent  rising  nationahty. 
In  the  chapter  of  incidents,  if  one  comes  this  way,  we  stand 
to  profit  thereby.  Now,  from  a  United  States  point  of  view, 
we  in  Canada  cannot  object  to  such  forecasting.  It  is  neither 
hostile  nor  unfriendly.  It  is  part  of  the  peaceful  warfare 
of  commerce  and  progress,  waged  on  business  plans,  and 
directed  with  foresight  and  sagacity.  And  in  it,  diffused 
and  all  permeating,  is  the  aggressive  spirit  of  nationahty, 
which  often  effects,  by  these  peaceful  methods,  results  not 
possible   to   brute   force. 

The  question  is :  Do  we  in  Canada  welcome  such  a  destiny 
or  look  we  for  another?  Our  reply  it  seems  to  me  is  something 
like  this.  Thank  you  very  much.  Uncle  Sam,  but  really 
we  have  other  ideals  and  other  plans  into  neither  of  which 
would  your  proposed  modus  operandi  very  well  fit.  The 
root  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  we  are  in  character  and 
temperament  not  pro  United  States  nor  yet  cosmopolitan, 
but  national  and  imperial.     Sprung    from    British    stock, 
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nurtured  in  British  traditions,  protected  by  British  power 
and  loyal  to  British  institutions,  we  have  simply  grown  that 
way,  and  see  no  reason  for  being  remodelled  to  another  national 
fashion, — either  with  or  without  our  co-operation.  This  is  not 
materially  altered  by  the  fact  that  one  of  our  large  provinces 
is  overwhelmingly  French  in  extraction.  Quebec  is  absolutely 
loyal  to  Canada  and  true  to  the  British  crown  which  guaran- 
tees her  people  the  rights  and  hberties  they  prize.  Then 
we  have  in  a  way  pioneered  our  country  out  of  its  original 
vastness,  and  wildness,  and  unexplored  conditions,  into  a 
great,  wide,  pleasant,  well-known  land,  furnished  its  sea- 
line  with  ports  and  harbours,  opened  its  interior  vastnesses 
by  an  admirable  system  of  land  transport,  built  up  a  great 
industrial  system  whose  wheels  turn  ceaselessly,  converted 
miUions  of  acres  of  its  soil  into  richly  producing  fields,  opened 
up  its  mines  and  forest  reserves  and  dotted  the  whole  coimtry 
with  hamlets,  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  We  possess  now 
nearly  8,000,000  people,  have  a  foreign  commerce  of  S690,000- 
000,  and  an  immense  and  rapidly  growing  interprovincial 
trade.  We  feel  the  pride  of  possession — ^this  coimtry  is  ours, 
the  work  of  our  hands,  the  product  of  our  brains,  the  child 
of  our  sacrifices,  our  sohcitudes,  and  our  prayers.  You 
will  quite  understand.  Uncle  Sam,  why  we  are  minded  to 
stay  with  it,  to  guide  its  present  and  fashion  its  future  course. 
We  hate  the  idea  of  absorption  as  much  as  we  do  that  of 
extinction,  for  we  have  red  blood  in  our  veins  and  feel  the 
impulses  of  a  great  life  throbbing  within  us.  Whilst  we 
welcome  all  hardy  and  sane  people  to  a  share  in  our  heritage 
and  co-operation  in  our  development — their  capital,  their 
brains,  and  their  sturdy  moral  fibre — ^we  want  them  to  as- 
similate, not  to  work  apart;  to  coalesce,  not  to  remain 
segregated;  to  become  one  with  us  in  aim  and  effort  for  the 
upbuilding  of  a  Canadian  nationality.  And  we  want  their 
effort  as  far  as  possible  to  begin,  continue,  and  end  in  this 
country.  In  fine,  we  want  citizens  not  foreign  partners, 
imion  not  division,  a  common  and  not  a  divided  national 
aim.    You  can  never  make  us  over  into  states  of  the  United 
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States.     British   and   Canadian    we   are,  and  such  we  are 
minded  to  remain. 

We  have  planned  our  development  on  our  own  lines 
and  have  spent  already  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  sub- 
stance thereon.  We  propose  in  the  main  to  do  our  own  trans- 
port and  reap  the  economic  and  national  results  therefrom. 
So  you  will  observe  that  our  great  sheltered  Atlantic  approach 
is  buoyed  and  Ughted  with  scrupulous  care,  that  we  are 
equipping  our  seaports,  deepening  our  St.  Lawrence,  building 
our  canals,  and  thus  extending  our  Gulf  line  of  navigation 
into  the  very  heart  of  our  country.     So  far  this  has  cost  us 
some  $200,000,000,  and  before  it  is  finished  we  shall  spend 
at  least  $200,000,000  more.  We  have  by  the  co-operation  of 
government  and  private  capital  constructed  and  projected 
a  vast  east  and  west  system    of    railway  transport.     The 
Intercolonial,  with    its  branches,    connects    Charlottetown, 
St.  John,  and  Halifax  with  Montreal,  and  comprises  1720 
miles  of  first  class  road.     It  has  cost  us  to  date  $100,000,000 
and  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  government.     The  Grand 
Trunk,  whilst  it  has  a  terminal  at  Portland  and  Chicago, 
is  yet,  with  its  seaport  connexions  at  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
mainly  a  system  of  east  and  west  transport  through  Quebec 
and  Ontario,  comprising  about  3,600  miles  of  road.     The 
Canadian  Pacific  system  operates  11,000    miles,  joins    the 
Atlantic  ports  of  Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  and  Montreal 
with  Vancouver  and  Victoria  on  the  Pacific,  crossing  the 
Rockies  by  two  passes,  and  paralleHng  its  main  line  by 
numerous  others  which  make  a  network  over  the  prairies 
from  the  United  States  boundary  on  the  south  to  Edmonton 
on  the  north.     To  this  system  the  government  has  contributed 
$65,000,000   in  cash  and  large  subsidies  in  land  and  money. 
The  Canadian  Northern  system  operates  3,700  miles  of  road, 
distributed  from  Cape  Breton  to  Edmonton,    and   is   now 
pushing  through  the  Rockies  on  its  way  to  New  Westminster, 
Vancouver,  and    the    Western    Pacific    ports.    The    Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  now  under  construction,  is  to  run  from  New 
Brunswick  tide  water  to  Prince  Rupert  on  the  Pacific,  a 
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distance  of  3,600  miles.  The  government  is  spending  $200,- 
000,000  on  this  system,  partly  in  cash  subsidy,  and  partly 
in  construction  which  it  leases  to  the  company.  All  these 
great  systems  run  their  mains  east  and  west,  most  of  their 
branches  are  long  parallels  to  the  mains  and  these  are  con- 
nected by  cross  lines.  In  all  these  at  least  $1,000,000,000  have 
been  invested,  a  generous  portion  of  which  has  been  provided 
by  the  Canadian  government.  This  year  a  long  contem- 
plated and  much  discussed  route  ma  Hudson's  Bay  has  been 
begun,  and  involves  the  construction  of  450  miles  of  railway 
from  the  Central  West  to  Nelson  or  Churchill,  which  will 
cost  probably  $20,000,000.  This  will  be  the  most  northerly 
line  of  transport  in  Canada,  and  reach,  with  steamship  con- 
nexions, the  ports  of  Europe  by  the  shortest  sea  voyage. 
Each  of  these  systems  of  railway  has  its  steamship  con- 
nexions with  foreign  ports  in  Asia,  AustraUa,  South  Africa, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Europe.  In  yearly  subsidies  to  these 
lines  Canada  pays  about  $2,000,000. 

What  think  you  all  this  enormous  expenditure  of  capital 
and  energy  means?  It  simply  emphasizes  the  Canadian  idea 
and  embodies  the  Canadian  plan.  These  are  east  and  west 
highways  of  commerce  and  intercourse.  We  have  strained 
every  nerve  in  this  immense  work,  we  have  built  them  to 
carry  East  and  West  borne  products,  and  we  are  now  bound 
to  secure  the  freight  and  passengers  for  which  we  built 
them,  and  to  see  that  they  are  not  diverted  therefrom.  Other- 
wise we  should  have  been  foohsh  builders.  This  is  why 
your  plan  of  tapping  our  country  and  drawing  off  trade 
to  your  east  and  west  lines  and  to  your  seaports  does  not 
suit  us.  That  is  why  we  prefer  that  our  agricultural,  forest, 
and  mineral  resources,  should  be  wrought  up  as  much  as 
possible  in  our  country,  and  interchanged  between  our  own 
provinces  and  people,  and  why  we  prefer  that  what  we 
export  and  import  shall  follow  our  own  lines  of  transport 
and  enter  at  and  depart  from  our  own  seaports.  That 
is  why  we  do  not  sympathize  with  the  present  attempts  to 
rush  reciprocity  arrangements,   behind  which  and  out  of 
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which  so  many  consequences  may  come  to  the  birth.  It 
appears  very  much  Hke  a  twin  sister  of  the  Unrestricted 
Reciprocity  propaganda  of  1891,  and  we  don't  hke  the 
relationship. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  industrial  question.  Canada 
began  with  a  low  tariff — 15  to  17^  per  cent.  Under  it 
her  industries  made  little  progress.  The  competition  from 
the  accumulated  skill  and  capital  of  the  United  States 
industries,  their  great  capacity,  varied  output,  possibiUty 
of  specialization,  and  their  entrenched  position  in  a  highly 
protected  and  populous  home  market  proved  altogether 
too  much  for  our  young  and  poorly  equipped  industries. 
In  1878  we  adopted  the  principle  of  protection,  and  under 
the  Conservative  regime  maintained  it  until  1896.  In  that 
year  the  Liberals  gained  power.  Though  for  18  years  the 
sworn  enemies  of  protection  and  the  fierce  advocates  of 
Free  Trade,  Continental  Union,  and  Unrestricted  Reciprocity, 
they  failed  to  carry  their  theories  into  action.  They  found 
the  sentiment  of  the  country  set,  they  straightway  repudiated 
their  election  pledges,  and  have  maintained  the  protective 
system  ever  since.  Under  this,  Canadian  industrialism 
has  made  great  strides,  and  Canada  great  progress,  though 
be  it  remembered  that  the  degree  of  protection  has  been 
moderate,  and  the  average  rate  on  dutiable  imports  during 
the  whole  period  has  been  only  28  per  cent. 

Aforetime  Canadians  set  much  store  by  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States.  The  old  treaty  was,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial  to  both  countries.  But  the  United  States  denounced 
it  in  1866.  Canada  desired  a  renewal  of  the  old  or  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  new  one.  Year  after  year  her  ministers  and  agents 
sought  diligently  therefor,  year  after  year  their  proposals 
were  declined.  The  Dingley  Bill  and  the  McKinley  Bill 
were  our  answers,  and  they  were  sharp  ones.  The 
tariff-makers  seemed  adepts  in  scenting  any  ingress  by 
Canadian  products  and  quick  to  bar  it  by  high  or  prohibitive 
rates.  Their  tariff  grew  to  an  average  of  45  per  cent,  on 
dutiable  imports,  whilst  ours  was  but  28  to  30  per  cent.    The 
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Payne-Aldrich  measure  gave  little  or  no  relief,  and  embodied 
some  new  and  annoying  provisions,  singling  out  certain 
Canadian  products  for  retaliatory  duties,  seemingly  designed 
to  punish  Canada  for  desiring  to  conserve  certain  of  her 
diminishing  natural  resources.  In  addition,  it  contained  a 
penal  clause,  general,  it  is  true,  but  which,  considering  Canada's 
comparative  tariff  treatment  of  the  United  States,  seemed 
imjust  and  even  brutal  in  its  apphcation  to  her.  Let  me 
state  the  case.  Canada  imposed  an  average  duty  of  28 
per  cent,  on  all  dutiable  articles  coming  from  the  United 
States,  whilst  the  United  States  imposed  an  average  of  42 
per  cent,  on  Canadian  products.  Canada  gave,  in  1909,  the 
United  States  a  free  Ust  of  $91,000,000  and  bought  in  all 
from  her  $180,000,000  worth.  The  United  States  gave 
Canada  a  free  Ust  of  but  $33,000,000  and  bought  from  her 
only  $80,000,000  worth.  Yet  against  so  good  a  trade  neighboiu* 
the  United  States  imposed  a  penalty,  in  addition  to  the 
already  high  duty,  of  one-quarter  the  value  of  every  commodity 
imported  from  Canada,  if  it  appeared  that  Canada,  as  the 
result  of  a  mutual  treaty  with  any  other  country,  allowed 
entrance  to  any  goods  therefrom  at  a  less  rate  than  from 
the  United  States.  Please  note  that  the  United  States 
has  always  contended  that  mutual  treaties  between  herself 
and  another  country,  in  which  each  gives  the  other  a  quid 
pro  quo,  do  not  impose  on  her  the  necessity  of  compensating 
a  third  power.  Now  Canada  made,  in  1910,  a  limited  treaty 
with  France,  in  which  a  mutual  quid  pro  quo  was  the  con- 
sideration. Thereupon  President  Taft  advised  Canada  that 
she  must,  before  March  31st,  1910,  compensate  the  United 
States  for  alleged  discrimination,  or  on  that  date  every 
Canadian  product  entering  his  country  would  be  mulcted 
in  one-quarter  of  its  value  in  addition  to  the  duty.  France 
had  purchased  certain  tariff  reductions  from  Canada  and 
paid  for  them.  The  United  States  demanded  the  benefit 
of  these  from  Canada  without  paying  for  them.  They 
were  few  in  number  and  insignificant  in  effect,  yet  compensa- 
tion must  be  made  or  upon  a  dutiable  export  from  Canada 
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of  $50,000,000  worth  of  products  a  fine  of  $12,500,000  would 
be  exacted  in  addition  to  the  regular  duty.  Canada  thought 
this  unjust,  and  so  it  was,  yet  to  prevent  the  total  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  large  trade  concerned,  her  ministers  made  conces- 
sions, submitted  to  a  yearly  loss  of  $250,000  revenue,  and 
the  forced  entrance  of  a  list  of  United  States  products  at 
from  2y2  to  5  per  cent,  below  her  general  tariff.  Thus 
has  Canada  fared  fiscally  at  the  hands  of  United  States 
legislators. 

But  during  all  this  time  two  influences  have  been  at 
work.  The  growth  of  our  own  industries  and  the  expansion 
of  our  trade  have  rendered  reciprocity  less  and  less  desirable, 
and  the  curt,  not  to  say  unfriendly,  treatment  by  the  United 
States  of  all  our  advances  has  strengthened  our  purpose 
to  go  our  own  road  and  let  reciprocity  severely  alone.  We 
now  doubt  its  benefits  and  we  rather  suspect  the  late 
repentance  of  its  old  time  opponents  across  the  border.  Our 
tariff  has  built  up  our  industries.  Capital  has  come  in  from 
Europe  and  America,  and  made  large  investments  thereunder. 
Very  many  industries  have  been  transferred  bodily  from 
the  United  States,  and  every  day  they  are  coming.  Our 
skill  and  capacity  are  increasing  steadily,  our  output  is 
growing  in  variety  and  volume  with  our  increase  of  population, 
subsidiary  employments  are  grouping  themselves  about 
our  industrial  centres,  transport  is  adjusting  itself  to  the 
necessities  of  distribution,  interprovincial  trade  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  a  full  tide  of  immigration  is  setting 
in,  and  notably  from  among  some  of  the  best  agricultural 
classes  of  the  United  States  itself. 

The  tariff  has  consolidated  our  nationality,  and  we 
are  not  oblivious  of  its  influence  in  this  respect,  and  of  its 
necessity  in  such  a  country  as  ours  and  at  this  particular 
stage  of  its  development.  To  unite  provinces  so  widely 
separated  and  of  such  varying  wants  and  capabilities,  the 
blood  of  trade  and  intercommunication  must  be  rich  and 
flow  freely  and  widely.  The  arteries  and  veins  we  have 
liberally  provided,   and   now  we   must   fill   them  with  the 
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invigorating  fluid  of  traflBc  and  keep  it  circulating.  To 
us  it  appears  folly  to  do  anything  whereby  one  single  ton 
less  of  products  would  be  made  in  Canada  or  carried  over 
our  lines  of  transport,  or  one  single  pound  less  of  our  own 
natural  resources  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  Canada 
and  within  our  own  borders.  That  is,  we  have  adopted 
a  moderate  protection  to  build  up  and  consohdate  om*  country ; 
it  has  filled  that  mission  so  far,  and  we  see  no  reason  at  present 
for  taking  any  step  that  would  weaken  its  influence.  The 
argument  of  its  advocates  in  the  United  States  is  that 
reciprocity  with  Canada  would  enlarge  their  markets 
for  manufactured  goods,  provide  them  with  enlarged  grists 
for  their  mills,  enlarged  stores  of  raw  material  to  be  worked 
up  by  their  capital  and  labour,  and  enlarged  business  for 
their  transport  systems  and  seaport  centres.  The  profits 
and  national  upbuilding  would  inure  to  the  United  States. 
But  we  are  desirous  of  upbuilding  Canada  and  see  no  reason 
why  Canadian  factories  and  operatives  should  not  do  the 
manufacturing,  Canadian  mills  the  grinding,  Canadian  labour 
and  capital  work  up  our  raw  resources,  Canadian  transport 
systems  do  the  carrying,  and  Canadian  seaports  the  business, 
and  in  this  way  retain  and  attract  population  and  secure 
the  profits.  If  the  reciprocity  be  confined  to  natural  products 
only,  we  say,  first  that  we  now  find  ready  and  remunerative 
markets  for  all  we  raise,  both  at  home  and  in  that  great 
ultimate  market  for  our  and  your  supphes.  Great  Britain, 
and  secondly,  that  such  has  been  the  depletion  of  your  great 
national  resources  and  such  are  the  demands  of  your  growing 
population,  that  you  must  come  to  us  more  and  more  for 
what  you  need.  It  therefore  remains  for  yourselves  to 
say  whether  you  will  buy  them  over  a  high  tariff  of  your 
own  creation,  or  will  take  down  yom*  own  tariff  walls  and 
pay  less.  Either  way  it  is  all  one  to  Canada,  as  it  appears 
that  you  must  have  them  and  pay  her  reasonable  price 
therefor. 

There  is  a  further  consideration.     Canada  has  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  conserving  her  virgin  stores  of  natural 
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resources.     With  a  small  population,   these   bulk  large   in 
comparison   and   seem   inexhaustible.     But  the   history   of 
the  United  States  has  shown  her  that  reckless  exploitation 
and  rapidly  growing  population  quickly  turn  the  vast  surplus 
into  a  rapidly  vanishing  asset.     She  is  determined  that,  if 
possible,  that  story  shall  not  be  repeated  in  her  future,  that 
her  timber  and  fisheries,  her  economic  resources  and  franchises 
shall  be    husbanded  for  the  future  millions  who  are  to  dwell 
within  her  borders.    Economically  administered  they  will 
suffice  therefor.    True,  if  they  were  rapidly  exploited  for 
a  time  there  would  be  a  merry  warfare  of  destruction,  and 
some  present  profits  would  accrue  to  the  exploiters,   but 
the  discount  would  be  ruinous,  and  nationally  we  are  ponder- 
ing seriously  over  the  pregnant  question,  "  What  would  it 
profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 
A  nation  has  just  as  much  right,  and  surely  an  equal  duty, 
to  defend  its  resources  from  conmiercial  rapine  and  plunder 
as  to  repeal  invaders  of  its  soil.    The  resources  of  a  country 
constitute  a  trust  held  by  its  present  administrators  as  trustees 
for  the  future  generations.    They  are  justified  in  limiting 
the  present  generation  to  a  reasonable  usage  of  them,  they 
are  bound  to  retain  the  estate  as  far  as  possible  intact  and 
to  hand  it  over  unimpaired.    To  this  end  they  are  justified 
also  in  refusing  facilities  to  those  not  of  the  nation.    The 
commercialism  of  our  own  country  and  the  world-demands, 
even  though  tempered  by  restrictions,  will  be  hard  enough 
to  control,  and  against  these  our  natural  resources  will  be 
difficult  of  defence.     But  the  problem  would  be  all  the  more 
difficult  if  we  were  to  open  them  to  the  invited  and  treaty- 
favoured  exploitation  of  your  90,000,000  of  people.    We  shall 
no  doubt  soon  have  to  place  curbs  on  the  export  of  some 
or  all  of  these,  as  well  as  to  apply  rigid  rules  of  user  to  our 
own   people,    and   to   supplement  these    by    wise  methods 
of    re-invigoration,  of  restocking,  and  of  afforestation.     We 
can   better  enforce  such  measures  untrammelled  by  treaty 
obligations     and    unmenaced    by    alternatives    of    treaty 
denunciation. 

Finally,  we  are  enamoured  of  the  idea  of  British  imperial 
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trade  connexions.  The  idea  is  not  new  but  of  late  years 
has  assumed  more  definite  body  and  form.  Nationhood, 
race  ties,  and  loyalty  to  British  institutions,  are  its  sources. 
The  desire  to  consoUdate  and  preserv^e  the  Empire  of  which 
we  form  a  part  is  strong  with  us.  Without  consoUdation, 
preser\'^ation  is  problematical,  and  in  the  natural  interests 
and  links  of  inter-imperial  trade  and  development  we  think 
we  see  the  essential  factors  of  imperial  consoHdation  and 
permanence.  The  Empire  embraces  aU  climates,  every 
variety  of  product,  all  races  of  people,  and  an  enormous, 
unfilled,  undeveloped  but  rich  territory,  pregnant,  with  v^ast 
possibiUties.  It  offers  scope  for  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
its  most  progressive  partners,  and  unrivalled  opportunities 
for  the  upHfting  and  improvement  of  its  more  backward  ones. 
It  is,  of  all  empires,  the  most  inclusive  and  self-sustaining, 
and  is  so  distributed  as  to  furnish  the  greatest  incentives  and 
opportunities  for  sea  commerce  as  well  as  for  land  production. 
The  past  stirs  us,  its  present  is  brimful  of  interest  and  action, 
and  its  future  full  of  large  promise.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  the  minds  of  its  statesmen  and  business  men,  of  its 
thinkers  and  dreamers,  have  been  drawn  towards  this  ideal. 
Practical  reaUzation  has  been  begun,  by  various  co-operative 
steps,  on  the  lines  of  ocean  transport,  postal  and  electric 
cable  communication,  and  commerce  and  defence,  wherein 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Over-Sea  Dominions  have  joined 
in  counsel  and  finance  to  further  the  inter-imperial  projects 
undertaken,  for  the  good  of  all.  So  we  now^  have  common 
steamship  subsidies,  guaranteed  loans,  cables  built  and 
operated  in  common,  partial  preference  in  trade,  standardized 
army  systems,  and  mutually  co-operating  units  in  the  Imperial 
Navy.  Already  the  idea  is  accepted  by  the  Over-Seas 
Dominions.  Gradually  the  masses  of  Great  Britain  are 
being  imbued  with  it,  and  soon  we  believe  it  will  become 
universal.  Then,  whilst  each  great  division  will  be  absolutely 
self -governed  as  to  its  local  affairs,  around  all  will  be  thrown 
the  bonds  of  organized  empire,  and  between  all  will  subsist 
an  intercourse,  commercial  and  social,  which  will  be  more 
intimate  and  family-like  than  that  between  them  and  even 
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friendly  foreign  powers.  We  in  Canada  are  averse  to  involv- 
ing ourselves  in  any  trade  obligations  or  entanglements 
^  which  would  in  the  slightest  degree  militate  against  the 
early  and  complete  realization  of  this  ideal.  With  all 
friendliness  to  all  others  we  wish  to  retain  the  imperial  fire- 
sides for  the  family,  and  the  imperial  estate  for  their  especial 
benefit.  As  citizens  we  welcome  any  of  your  people  who 
are  minded  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us;  as  guests  you  will 
always  be  sure  of  a  warm  hospitality,  but  as  partners  we 
are  not  at  present  anxious  for  a  bargain. 

Would  you  then  veto  all  attempts  to  improve  trade 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States?  By  no 
means.  My  aim  has  been  to  make  clear  to  readers  the 
Canadian  view  as  I  hold  it,  and  as  I  believe  it  is  held 
by  the  majority  of  our  people.  If  there  are  no  illusions 
there  will  be  fewer  errors.  Granted  that  you  fully  realize 
that  we  are  bent  on  developing  a  nationality  absolutely 
independent  of  you  pohtically,  on  maintaining  as  a  means 
thereto  a  fiscal  system  under  which  we  may  develop 
to  the  utmost  our  industries  and  our  resources  for  our 
own  strengthening  and  upbuilding,  and  that  no  scheme 
of  reciprocity  which  interferes  therewith  is  desirable;  that 
understood,  we  welcome  the  fullest  trade  and  intercourse 
consistent  therewith.  We  owe  you  much,  we  admire  your 
enterprise  and  your  wonderful  growth,  and  sympathize  with 
the  efforts  you  are  making  to  grow  rightly  and  develop  the 
best  forces  of  a  great  democracy.  We  covet  your  virtues  and 
try  to  avoid  your  faults,  individual,  municipal,  and  national. 
If  we  can  make  easier  channels  for  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  consistently  with  the  above  conditions,  we  will 
be  glad  to  co-operate.  Meanwhile,  as  a  neighbourly  beginning, 
could  you  not  give  our  products  tariff  entrance  to  your  market 
at  the  same  rates  which  we  accord  to  yours  in  our  markets? 
You  are  bigger,  older,  richer,  more  skilled,  and  more  populous. 
What  competition  should  you  fear  on  a  basis  of  equivalent 
tariffs?  If  you  were  to  do  this  it  would  be  an  earnest  of 
good  feeling  and  might  dispose  us  to  further  converse. 

G.  E.  Foster 
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THERE  are  many  among  us  who  say  that  they  dishke 
the  word  "  imperial,"  and  all  its  derivatives,  because 
of  its  associations.  They  think  that  it  imphes  subjection. 
Even  in  the  sounding  phrase  "  Dominions  over  seas  "  they 
persuade  themselves  that  they  hear  the  rattle  of  chains 
and  slavery.  Purple  is  not  their  colour.  Perhaps  they  know 
too  much  Latin — or  too  Uttle.  But  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  empire  it  is  not  words  that  count.  We  must  get 
down  below  the  words  to  the  reahties  that  underlie  them, 
to  the  facts  as  they  are  and  to  the  conditions  that  we  should 
like  to  see  reaUzed.  For  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  stage 
in  our  imperial  history  that  will  probably  be  recognized  twenty 
years  from  now  as  having  been  the  most  important  and 
the  most  critical  in  all  our  poUtical  development.  What 
do  we  want  to  work  for?  What  aims  ought  we  to  endeavour 
to  carry  out?  If  we  are  agreed  in  the  main  on  what  we 
want,  we  need  not  waste  time  over  words. 

We  seem  to  be  pretty  fully  agreed  as  to  what  we  do  not 
want.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  we  have  very  little 
thought  of  trying  to  set  up  for  ourselves.  There  remains 
therefore  some  form  of  what — with  apologies  for  the  in- 
sufficiency of  language  to  express  our  great  and  glowing 
thoughts — we  may  call  the  imperial  connexion.  When 
we  get  to  this  point  in  the  consideration  of  possible  alter- 
natives, some  of  us  are  inclined  to  call  a  halt,  and  to  cry, 
"  Let  well  alone!"  But  it  is  becoming  increasingly  doubtful 
if  that  will  end  the  matter.  Unless  we  are  content  to  drift 
and  take  chances,  it  is  not  clear  that  we  can  go  on  as  we 
are.  In  Imperial  Conferences  and  such  like  gatherings, 
matters  of  high  policy  are  under  adjustment  which  have  an 
important  bearing  on  our  national  status:    even  as  regards 
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Great  Britain  herself  the  whole  political  constitution,  since 
the  late  King's  death,  has  been  and  still  is  literally  in  the 
melting-pot.  If  we  cannot  stand  still,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  must  go  forward:  and  the  question  at  once  arises, 
along  what  road? 

Now  that  we  have  prevailed  on  the  Englishman  to 
abate  his  patronage  of  us  poor  ''  colonists, '^  and  to  under- 
stand that  he  does  not  ''  own  Canada,"  and  that  we  are  to 
be  treated  like  pawns  on  a  chess-board,  may  we  not  turn 
to  some  of  our  own  doughty  champions  and  ask  for  a  little 
more  of  the  spirit  of  sweet  reasonableness?  Some  of  them 
harp  on  our  mere  colonial  status,  and  our  political  semi- 
servitude,  in  a  way  that  makes  one  incline  to  think  they 
rather  like  having  a  grievance,  and  would  be  sorry  to  get 
redress.  They  speak  of  our  subordination  to  a  Parhament 
in  London  where  we  have  no  representation,  though  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  if  representation  could  be  offered 
to-morrow  they  would  feel  like  running  away  from  the  offer. 
They  profess  to  believe  that  the  British  ideal  is  one  dominant 
state  with  a  group  of  subordinate  units  clustered  round 
it  in  deferential  pose,  instead  of  a  free  and  equal  alliance 
among  partners.  They  will  even  look  on  the  Union  Jack 
as  a  badge  of  servitude:  one  of  them  is  reported  to  have 
taken  offence  at  the  spectacle  of  the  "  Niobe  "  coming  into 
port  with  the  British  flag  flying  at  her  mainmast,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  is  Canadian  property!  To  ordinary 
persons  surely  that  is  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world. 
The  substitution  of  the  letters  H.  M.  C.  S.  for  H.  M.  S.  might 
in  themselves  be  made  the  text  of  a  discourse.  Are  they 
not  symbohcal  of  that  wonderful  feature  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, so  often  eulogized  by  after-dinner  orators,  which 
has  always  enabled  it  to  adapt  itself  progressively  to  the 
changing  conditions  to  which  it  has  to  be  applied?  And 
why  this  constant  differentiation  between  what  is  British 
and  what  is  Canadian?  "  His  Majesty's  Canadian  Ship," — 
surely  that  is  good  enough  for  most  of  us,  including  even 
those  who  say  they  would  like  to  have  nothing  except  the 
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golden  link  of  the  Crown  to  keep  us  together.  Of  course 
it  will  not  suit  the  independents — including  the  young 
Canadian  professor  who  recently  disappeared  from  one 
of  our  Universities,  and  just  when  we  were  trying  to  get 
up  some  sympathy  for  him  on  the  ground  of  the  shocking 
treatment  he  said  he  had  received  from  what  he  called  the 
"  British  section  "  of  the  staff,  had  to  admit  that  among 
other  offences  he  had  appended  the  following  note  to  a 
student's  essay:  "  I  am  not  for  one  [willing  to  have  a  King 
in  London]:    this  is  a  democratic  country." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  loose  thinking  about,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  those  who  were 
described  in  the  last  issue  of  the  University  Magazine  as 
the  "  complacent  souls  who  talk  wisely  of  Canadian  nation- 
ality and  imperialism  in  the  same  sentence,  nay,  in  the^ 
same  breath."  Why  not?  It  is  clearly  understood,  I  think, 
among  us  aU  that  no  scheme  of  empire  will  be  acceptable  that 
fails  to  take  account  of  national  status.  Of  course,  I  am 
aware  that  the  real  native-bom  Canadian  is  the  truest  typ^ 
of  all,  but  why  is  he  rubbing  it  in  so  hard?  \\'hat  ails  him 
at  "  British?"  Are  we  not  all  in  the  business  together? 
When  I  am  told  that  it  is  the  British  nationaUty  that  is 
to  be  exalted  by  imperialism,  that  Canadians  cannot  be 
imperial  unless  they  forfeit  nationhood  and  bow  the  knee 
to  British  ascendency,  and  that  no  man  can  belong  to  both 
the  Canadian  and  the  British  nationahties  at  the  same  time, 
I  feel  that  there  must  be  a  verbal  juggle  somewhere.  The 
Quebec  problem  may  be  left  out  of  account  for  the  present. 
If  it  is  merely  a  question  of  words,  let  me  oppose  to  what 
I  am  quoting  Mr.  Kipling's  well-known  phrase  the  "  new 
nations  within  the  Empire."  Is  there  an>^hing  wrong 
with  that?  Or  if  we  want  to  have  it  put  more  expUcitly, 
let  us  take  what  Mr.  Balfour  said  to  the  Imperial  Press 
Conference  (10th  June,  1909):  ''  Remember  that  no  states- 
men have  ever  had  before  them  the  task  which  Ues  before 
the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing  colonies. 
No  other  Empire  has  ever  been  based  upon  the  foundation 
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upon  which  ours  is  and  must  be  based — namely,  the  common 
action  of  different  members,  none  of  them  subordinate, 
all  of  them  equal,  but  in  their  very  equality  ready  to 
co-operate  for  a  single  object.  No  political  theorist  has 
ever  contemplated,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  problem  in  the 
past.  It  has  never  been  accomplished  or  begun  to  be  ac- 
complished at  any  period  of  the  world's  history.  It  is  our 
business  to  see  that  this  great  experiment  shall  in  our  hands 
succeed." 

These  words  might  be  paralleled  from  the  utterances 
of  more  than  one  political  leader  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  They  are  alive  over  there  to  the  importance 
of  the  issue  that  has  to  be  faced.  And  it  will  not  be  their 
fault  if  the  need  for  some  new  formula  is  not  clearly  put  to 
the  partner  nations.  The  British  genius  for  political  organ- 
ization has  not  exhausted  itself  yet.  Look  at  what  has 
been  accomphshed  in  South  Africa.  The  constitution  of 
the  South  African  Union  was  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  by 
the  contracting  parties  after  earnest  consideration  had 
been  given  by  experienced  and  practical  men  to  the  important 
question  of  the  functions  of  government.  What  should  be 
reserved  to  the  central  authority,  and  what  entrusted  to  local 
legislatures?  The  working  of  the  system,  in  the  face  of  great 
difficulties,  one  of  which  is  the  existence  of  a  huge  native 
population,  will  continue  to  be  watched  with  the  greatest 
interest.  Our  empire  problem  is  of  course  a  different  one, 
but  perhaps  something  may  be  learned  in  regard  to  it  even 
from  this  South  African  Union.  At  the  least  it  is  encour- 
aging— so  encouraging  that  it  was  not  long,  I  think,  after 
its  consummation  that  a  Canadian  speaker  before  the  British 
Empire  Club  in  London  (Mr.  WiUison  of  Toronto)  seemed 
ready  boldly  to  face  the  problem  of  instituting  an  Imperial 
Council,  containing  representatives  from  Canada  and  the 
other  British  Dominions.  "  In  that  way,"  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "  Great  Britain  might  gain  strength  from 
overseas;  in  that  way  the  colonies  might  gain  wisdom  and 
prudence  and  steadiness  from  contact  with  world  affairs. 
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and  from  common  responsibility  for  the  dignity,  the  power, 
and   the   security   of   our   great   Imperial  Commonwealth." 

In  the  meantime  the  great  thing  is  to  go  on  cherishing 
in  our  hearts  and  developing  where  it  is  wanting  the  sentiment 
of  community  of  interest.  PoUtical  experiments  do  not 
thrive  in  uncongenial  soil.  And  we  must  be  thankful  for 
considerable  progress  made  in  the  past.  If  we  are  some- 
times inclined  to  think  that  things  might  go  faster,  let  us 
have  patience.  Canada's  attitude  to  the  various  Imperial 
Conferences,  for  instance,  has  never  been  quite  so  enthusiastic 
as  some  of  us  would  have  liked  to  see.  But  recent  events 
in  Quebec  have  shed  a  lurid  hght  on  the  difficulties  by  which 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  colleagues  must  have  felt  genuinely 
embarrassed.  Even  in  the  west  the  Premier  received  a 
petition  praying  that  nothing  more  be  done  about  the  navy 
*'  at  least "  till  such  time  as  Canada  had  representation. 
I  liked  those  Uttle  words,  "  at  least."  It  seemed  as  if  they 
might  mean  "  or  for  a  good  long  time  after."  That  is  what 
they  mean  in  Quebec,  though  the  Nationalist  (Pro\Tncialist)  ? 
leader  protests  that  he  will  accept  the  verdict  of  the  whole 
Canadian  people,  even  if  in  the  end  it  should  pronounce 
against  him.  Quebec  is  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  its 
blood  in  defence  of  Crown  and  Empire  in  Canada,  but  is  not 
interested  in  what  might  happen  to  either  outside  its  borders! 
This  reminds  one  of  how  one  of  our  Cabinet  ministers  at 
Ottawa  deprecated  the  addition  of  any  Canadian  ships 
to  the  imperial  navy  if  they  were  liable  to  be  taken  away 
to  the  other  side  of  the  globe  and  never  seen  again!  The 
world  is  bigger  now  than  it  was  then,  but  were  such  battles 
as  those  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  Bay  fought  within  sight 
of  British  shores? 

We  are  told  by  those  who  may  be  called  the  "  little 
Canadians  "  that  our  first,  probably  our  only  duty,  to  the 
Elmpire  is  to  go  on  building  up  our  own  country — develop- 
ing its  harbours  and  canals,  improving  its  transportation 
system,  strengthening  its  defences  and  continuing  to  make 
ourselves   responsible   for   its   general   administration.     The 
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awkward  feature  of  the  present  political  situation  is  that  what 
has  been  advocated  in  these  terms  by  certain  ministers  at 
Ottawa  is  exactly  what  has  carried  Mr.  Bourassa  to  victory 
at  the  polls.  But  is  this  really  a  generous  attitude  to  the 
troubles  and  perplexities  of  the  country  that  has  made  a 
free  gift  to  Canadians,  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  might  see 
fit,  of  what  she  won  for  them  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent? And  even  as  a  matter  of  business,  is  it  altogether 
safe  to  assume  that  national  growth  is  assured  for  Canada, 
quite  apart  from  the  element  of  imperial  security?  I  always 
like  to  fortify  myself  by  the  words  of  others,  and  this  is 
what  was  written  quite  recently  by  the  Professor  of  History 
at  Toronto  (Mr.  Wrong) :  ''  it  is  to  her  (Great  Britain)  that 
we  owe  our  vast  territory,  to  her  we  owe  our  present  security 
in  the  face  of  what  might  otherwise  be  an  imminent  danger ; 
and  our  people  ought  to  be  told  this  over  and  over  again 
until  they  see  what  it  really  means." 

Political  education  along  such  lines  as  these  is  nowhere 
more  indispensable  than  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Making 
all  possible  allowance  for  the  strong  colouring  of  excited 
rhetoricians,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sectionalism  that  is  now 
rampant  in  our  midst  derives  its  strength  mainly  from  mis- 
representation and  ignorance.  Both  these  factors  are  at 
work  when,  for  instance,  a  speaker  asks  his  audience  why 
England  should  expect  ships  and  service  from  Canada  any 
more  than  France  from  Belgium,  or  why  the  English-Canadian 
should  want  to  do  anything  for  England  that  the  French- 
Canadian  would  refuse  to  do  for  France.  Since  the  Artha- 
baska  election  Mr.  Bourassa  has  protested  too  much.  It 
was  he  who,  writing  in  the  Monthly  Review,  for  October 
1902,  said  that  "  the  French-Canadian  does  not  feel  that 
he  has  any  duty  to  perform  to  the  Empire,"  and  in  the  interval 
he  has  been  doing  his  very  best  to  strengthen  this  sentiment 
in  the  hearts  of  his  compatriots.  In  the  contest  which  has 
just  been  ended  it  availed  the  Laurier  government  little  or 
nothing  that  its  head  has  always  been  careful  to  say  he  is 
'  not  an  imperialist."     If  the  word  can  be  rescued  from  the 
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degradation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  those  who 
insist  that  every  imperialist  is  what  they  call  a  "  jingoist," 
perhaps  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  not  be  so  much  afraid  of  it 
in  the  future.  There  are  imperialists  who  are  men  of 
peace.  But  meanwhile  Mr.  Bourassa  managed  to  mix  the 
Premier  up  in  the  minds  of  the  electors  with  the  imaginary 
persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  plotting  to  tear 
the  youth  of  Quebec  from  their  mother's  arms  and  make 
food  for  cannon!  His  formula  of  ''taxation  without  re- 
presentation "  is  another  bogey  that  must  be  made  to  stand 
and  deliver.  It  is  Hke  the  "  republic  versus  monarchy " 
view  that  did  us  so  much  harm  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War. 
When  people  had  time  to  think  and  to  learn  the  facts,  they 
became  aware  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  kingship  against 
democracy,  but  a  case  of  a  selfish  oUgarchy  against  con- 
stitutional government.  Unless  we  are  to  adopt  the  refer- 
endum as  a  regular  instrument  of  administration,  the 
next  general  election  will  be  the  time  to  pronounce  a  verdict 
on  the  naval  pohcy  of  the  Cabinet.  As  things  are,  this 
policy  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  hole-and-corner  affair, 
carried  out  without  reference  to  the  people's  representatives. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  Imperial  Conferences  held  in  London, 
in  which  the  Dominion  government  took  a  voluntary  part. 
The  situation  as  regards  imperial  defence  was  fully  dis- 
closed to  them,  and  various  alternatives  were  carefully 
discussed.  On  returning  to  Ottawa,  the  Canadian  delegates 
reported  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  Parliament,  and  the  Navy 
Law  is  the  result.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  partisan  sup- 
porter of  that  Law  to  hold  that,  within  the  practice  of  the 
constitution,  the  representatives  of  the  people  have  been 
consulted,  and  that  the  formula  of  taxation  without  re- 
presentation  does  not   as  yet  apply. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  behind  all 
current  poUtical  discussion  the  Na\y  Law  looms  large, 
and  that  it  is  likely  it  will  hold  the  field  till  the  next  general 
election.     And  behind  the  Navy  Law  is  what  is  called  the 
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German'^peril.  Here  it  does  not  suffice  to  say,  in  words 
which  I  regret  to  say  I  once  heard  a  distinguished  Canadian 
use  in  addressing  one  of  our  Canadian  Clubs:  ''Germany? 
What  is  Germany  to  us?  Why,  we  could  dump  Germany 
down  in  the  middle  of  one  of  our  great  lakes,  and  it  would 
hardly  make  a  respectable  ripple."  That  sort  of  talk  does 
not  meet  the  situation.  Who  can  say  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  us?  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
Germany  is  deliberately  preparing  to  attack  England — 
that  is  to  say  the  Empire.  But  I  say  that  she  is  strengthen- 
ing her  position  at  sea  so  as  to  be  able  to  deal  with  any 
situation  that  may  develop.  On  land  she  has  within  recent 
years  held  up  both  France  and  Russia,  not  by  declaring 
war,  but  by  pointing  to  the  big  stick.  And  Canadians 
must  not  deceive  themselves  any  more  than  AustraUans. 
The  next  great  war — ^if  there  is  to  be  one,  which  Heaven 
forefend! — ^will  place  the  whole  Empire  in  jeopardy,  not 
Great  Britain  alone.  It  will  be  what  is  always  referred 
to — ^very  significantly,  I  think — in  all  the  Blue-books  re- 
lating to  the  Imperial  Conference  as  a  ''  war  in  defence  of 
the   Empire." 

So  let  Canadians  put  out  of  their  heads  the  idea  that 
what  they  are  asked  to  do  is  to  "help  the  old  country." 
The  issue  is  a  larger  one  than  that.  Our  own  welfare  is 
bound  up  with  the  continued  existence  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  existing  situation  was  accurately  described  the  other 
day  by  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttleton,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  given 
at  Birmingham  University:  "  So  long  as  this  country  could 
maintain  undisputed  command  of  the  sea,  it  was  possible 
to  wait  in  case  of  need  for  the  aid  of  the  overseas  Dominions, 
but  recent  events  had  shown — ^what  was  pointed  out  by 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  in  1904 — that  this  country  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  attempt  to  provide  from  its  own 
resources  for  the  naval  defence  of  the  whole  Empire,  and 
that  in  a  great  naval  war  there  might  be  no  time  to  call 
up  the  ultimate  or  potential  reserves  of  men  and  money  from 
all  corners  of  the  earth."    If  anything  were  to  happen  to 
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the  British  flag  elsewhere,  the  NationaHsts  of  Quebec  would 
not  need  to  make  good  their  generous  promise  that  they 
will  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  in  defending  it  on 
the  ^ North  American  Continent.  What  they  need  to  learn 
is  that  the  Empire  cannot  be  run  on  the  principle  of  hmited 
liability.  We  are  trying  to  develop  in  Canada  a  truer  sense 
of  nationaUsm  than  it  is  possible  for  any  one  section  of  our 
people  by  itself  to  cultivate.  But  national  consciousness 
is  not  everything,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  the  sense 
of  national  responsibility.  Our  obvious  duty  at  present 
as  a  nation,  and  our  interest  too,  is  not  to  cherish  separate 
interests  and  to  go  on  insisting  only  on  our  separate  rights. 
We  must  co-operate  in  all  the  great  interests  of  the  Empire, 
the  chief  est  of  which  is,  of  course,  the  preservation  of  peace. 
No  one  of  us  is  worthy  of  our  imperial  heritage  if  we  persist 
in  looking  to  ourselves  alone. 

Expression  has  been  given  by  more  than  one  writer  and 
speaker  in  recent  years  to  the  wish  that  we  may  produce 
in  time  a  man,  or  a  body  of  men,  who  will  do  for  the  Empire 
what  Alexander  Hamilton  did  for  the  United  States,  when 
after  the  War  of  Independence  he  induced  them  to  sink 
their  differences  and  join  hands  in  the  effort  to  work  out 
a  common  constitution.  Hamilton's  English  biographer,  Mr. 
Frederick  S.  Oliver  of  London,  whom  many  of  us  in  Canada 
are  proud  to  claim  as  a  friend,  closes  his  fascinating  volume 
in  words  with  which  I  may  very  fitly  conclude  my  present 
argument:  "  The  meaning  of  Empire  to  a  free  people  is  not 
a  stunting  and  overshadowing  growth  but  a  proud  and  will- 
ing subordination.  Its  aim  is  the  security  of  a  great  in- 
heritance, and  while  it  will  augment  the  resources  and  the 
power  of  every  member  of  the  union,  it  will  also  touch  each 
separate  state  and  private  citizen  with  a  firmer  coiu'age 
and  a  finer  diginity." 

If  the  great  problem  of  imperial  unity  is  the  reconciha- 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  nationahty  with  the  idea  of  a  United 
Empire,  that  is  the  line  along  which  we  ought  to  look  for 
a   solution. 

W.  Peterson 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  FALL 

TO  England  belongs  the  sweet  promise  of  Springtide, 
to  Canada  the  triumph  of  Fall.  Not  the  spell  of  May- 
is  more  luring  than  her  magic  of  mist  and  of  gold,  nor  the 
scent  of  the  primrose  more  haunting  than  the  smell  of  her 
smoky  woods.  Spring  comes  and  passes  this  land  in  a  night, 
and  ere  her  resurrecting  power  is  fully  quickened  in  us,  her 
strength  is  drugged  by  summer's  languorous  warmth.  But 
the  call  of  Autumn  endures,  resistless  as  ''  the  old  Spring 
fret." 

Sudden  and  unlooked  for  as  the  fall  of  leaf,  comes  the 
signal  which  draws  us  to  the  woods  to  watch  the  seasons 
change.  We  sleep  one  night  with  the  calm  of  Summer  stars 
in  our  thoughts,  and  lo,  when  we  awake  there  is  a  new  in- 
fluence over  the  earth,  a  new  red  upon  the  vine.  A  large 
restlessness  fills  our  veins  and  the  blood  goes  rushing  through 
with  a  madness  that  is  half  joy  and  half  regret.  From  the 
North  and  from  the  West  sounds  the  summons,  and  blessed 
is  he  who  hearing  can  obey  it,  for  there  only  will  he  find 
peace. 

Queen  of  the  latter  months,  October  stands  all  clad  in 
her  royal  robes.  She  breaks  the  rule  of  Summer  in  a  night, 
and  when  in  her  turn  she  must  give  way  to  Winter's  sway, 
she  yields,  not  as  one  vanquished  to  a  conqueror,  but  as  a 
sovereign  to  a  lawful  heir.  Summer  lingered  late  this  year, 
but  the  cold  rains  of  early  September  drove  her  to  take  trem- 
bUng  shelter  in  leafy  nooks,  and  when  the  warm  sun  wooed 
her  forth,  she  found  a  new  power  was  reigning  in  her  stead. 
So  she  flew,  flew  far  to  the  South,  with  birds  and  blossoms 
gathered  in  her  train,  and  so  quickly  did  she  go,  that  some 
of  her  flowers  and  green  leaves  were  forgotten  and  left  to 
alien  care.  Thus,  although  it  is  Autumn,  roses  still  bloom 
in  the  garden,  and  the  flaming  red  of  the  sumach  is  backed 
by  vivid  green. 
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The  carnival  of  flowers  is  over,  the  pageant  of  leaves 
has  begun.  Here  and  there  a  few  bright  blossoms  may 
recall  the  glory  of  the  late  Summer,  but  it  is  the  splendour 
of  the  foliage  which  draws  our  eyes  and  intoxicates  us  with 
a  new  deUght.  Plants  we  have  passed  by  a  dozen  times,  as 
we  looked  for  flowers,  are  changed  by  a  wizard's  touch,  and 
the  strawberry  leaf  rivals  its  fruit  in  the  richness  of  its  red. 
The  vines  are  the  first  to  turn.  They  feel  the  influence  of 
change  almost  before  it  comes,  and  their  sensitive  leaves 
flush  deepest  scarlet  at  the  thrill  from  a  new  power.  Then 
follow  the  sumachs  and  the  softer  maples,  the  more  fickle, 
susceptible  trees,  imtil  one  by  one  a  whole  forest  is  trans- 
muted and  glows  with  the  colours  of  fire. 

A  wondrous  transformation  has  taken  place  and  a  new 
order  is  established  in  the  woods, — an  order  in  which  the 
first  of  the  trees  have  become  last  and  the  elm  yields  in  its 
grace  to  the  flame  of  the  sumach  bush.  The  maples  are 
dull  this  year  and  the  sturdy  green  of  the  oak  is  only  splashed 
with  crimson  drops;  but  the  sumach  has  absorbed  all  the 
colours  of  the  forest,  and  varies  from  bronze  and  vermiHon 
to  shades  that  are  almost  pink.  Against  it  the  broad  yellow 
leaf  of  the  basswood  is  pale  as  a  summer  moon,  and  the 
Lombardy  poplars  show  an  unyielding,  conservative  green. 
For  it  is  not  beauty  or  S3Tnmetry  of  form  that  wins  in  the 
pageant  of  leaves,  but  colour  piled  upon  colour,  till  the  world 
itself  runs  riot  with  orange,  and  red,  and  gold. 

Nor  is  it  a  luxuriance  only  of  colour,  for  with  it  goes 
an  abandon  of  feeling  which  pervades  the  whole  fife  of  the 
woods.  The  constraining  laws  of  growth  and  maturity 
have  slackened  their  hold  and  there  is  a  strange  new  freedom 
in  the  air,  the  freedom  of  a  long  work  done.  All  through 
the  Spring  and  Summer,  ever  since  the  first  blood-root  ap- 
peared, the  woods  have  thrilled  with  a  sense  of  life,  of  fife 
bringing  forth  more  fife,  of  fife  striving  against  unseen  forces 
to  some  unknown  perfection.  Now  this  has  suddenly  ceased 
and  in  its  'place  there  is  the  consciousness  of  rest,  completion, 
and  play. 
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The  whole  atmosphere  is  replete  with  this  mood  of  re- 
laxation, elusive  and  subtle,  yet  as  insistent  as  the  soft  mist 
which  rises  from  the  ground,  more  felt  than  seen.  Even 
the  animals  seem  affected  by  it.  The  little  gray  squirrels 
are  more  tempted  to  play  hide-and-seek  among  the  fallen 
leaves  than  to  spend  the  sunny  hours  hoarding  nuts  for  the 
winter's  use,  and  the  few  late  birds  are  too  lazy  to  trill  more 
than  a  few  reminiscent  notes.  Man,  himself,  is  not  exempt. 
The  restlessness,  which  drives  him  from  city  walls,  is  gone 
once  the  woods  are  reached,  and  a  great  tranquillity  falls 
on  him,  a  large  brooding  content.  A  gentle  dreaminess 
possesses  his  soul,  a  sudden  desire  to  leave  things  where 
they  belong,  and  at  the  same  time  the  primeval  lust  which 
always  comes  to  man  in  Autumn,  to  hunt  and  kill,  to  chase 
the  deer  through  thickets  and  follow  ducks  to  the  lake. 
Nor  is  this  mingling  of  sensations  strange.  We  kill  for  food, 
and  because  of  the  animal  instinct  within  us,  but  the  new 
civilized  wish  to  pull  plants  for  possession's  sake  is  gone. 
Flowers  we  are  content  to  linger  by  and  love  as  they  stand, 
if  not  with  the  keen  exultant  rapture  of  Spring,  with  at 
least  as  deep  a  joy,  and  perhaps  a  clearer  comprehension 
of  their  relation  to  the  world  about.  A  new  tolerance  has 
grown  up  within  us,  a  generous  understanding  towards  things 
we  have  not  Uked,  which  shows  itself  even  in  our  gardening. 
Noxious  weeds,  against  which  we  have  waged  unceasing 
war  all  summer,  now  grow  side  by  side  with  our  most  precious 
plants,  for  will  not  Winter  soon  wrap  them  both  in  the  self- 
same robe?  We  have  become  too  lazy,  too  indifferent,  per- 
haps too  wise  to  contend  with  what  nature  gives,  and  be- 
sides, nothing  matters  now,  neither  flower  nor  weed  in  this 
mist  of  colour  and  incense  and  the  light  of  that  golden  sky. 
All  we  want  is  to  laze  in  the  sunshine,  to  crunch  the  falling 
leaves  beneath  our  feet  and  feel  the  flavour  of  nuts  upon 
our  tongues. 

The  sense  of  taste  has  become,  all  at  once,  intensified 
and  sharp ;  and,  like  children,  we  are  seized  with  a  great  long- 
ing to   put   everything  we  see  into  our  mouths.     Nothing  is 
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passed  by,  not  even  leaves  or  bits  of  wood.  We  have  be- 
come rivals  of  the  squirrels  in  our  search  for  nuts,  and  the 
wild  grapes  leave  us  "  purple-mouthed  "  like  those  who 
drink  of  wine.  Why  not?  Taste  is  the  dominant  sense  of 
Autumn  as  smell  is  of  the  Spring,  and  one  is  as  dehcately 
diffusive  and  stimulating  to  the  imagination  as  the  other. 
Is  not  the  answer  to  all  our  Spring  questionings  now  within 
our  mouths,  the  reason  for  that  which  delighted  us  as  smell 
in  Spring  and  sight  in  Summer?  The  sweet  odours  of  the 
blossom,  its  high  colouring,  were  they  not  for  the  making 
and  perfecting  of  the  fruit  which  we  eat?  And  as  we  crush 
the  white,  hard  apple  with  our  teeth,  the  perfume  and  soft 
pink  of  the  blossom  Uve  again  and  we  are  made  happy  with 
perfect,  sensuous  bliss. 

O,  golden,  misty  Autumn  days!  What  matter  if  within 
the  shade  a  growing  chill  warns  us  that  sunny  hours  are 
passing  and  cold  and  frost  must  come?  The  very  short- 
ness and  nearness  of  the  end  makes  the  time  more  sweet, 
and  the  joy  of  wood  Ufe  has  sunken  too  deep  within  our 
hearts  to  admit  of  dread.  Why  should  we  fear  when  all 
the  forest  is  hghtsome  and  at  ease?  See  how  those  death- 
tinted  leaves  gUsten  in  the  sunUght,  and  with  what  care- 
less defiance  they  swirl  into  the  air  and  frolic  with  the  breeze 
ere  they  fall  to  the  groimd,  their  brief  life  done.  The  very 
wind  that  tears  them  from  their  branches  plays  with  them 
before  he  destroys,  and  the  sun  which  dries  their  strength 
draws  from  them  an  incense  which  fills  the  woods  with  balm. 
The  leaves  meet  their  destiny  in  a  triumph  of  yellow  and 
red;  it  is  only  silly  men  who  profess  behef  in  immortaUty 
that  deck  their  dead  with  black.  The  clouds  that  circle  the 
setting  sun  are  rosy  with  radiance  and  fight.  The  colours 
that  mark  the  dying  months  are  the  brightest  of  the  year; 
and  the  old  earth  herself  fies  down  with  her  gorgeous  cloak 
of  conquest  about  her  to  wait  till  winter  strips  it  from  her 
and  replaces  it  with  a  robe  of  purest  white.  Why  should 
we  then  mourn  for  Summer's  death  when  in  nature  the 
colours  of  victory  are  for  the  end,  not  for  the  beginning,  of  Ufe? 
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Even  the  latter  weeks,  in  the  dreary  November  month, 
have  a  grace  and  beauty  pecuUarly  their  own.  The  days 
of  death  and  decay  men  call  them;  rather  are  they  not  the 
time  of  eternal  hope,  the  season  of  long  distances  and  far 
off  visions?  In  Spring,  our  eyes  are  drawn  to  that  which 
lies  beneath  our  feet,  the  hepatica  and  the  budding  leaf; 
in  Summer,  a  growth  of  verdant  beauty  bars  our  sight;  it 
is  only  when  the  leaves  are  stripped  and  the  nearer  love- 
liness fades  that  we  see  the  far  off  plains  and  the  blue  hills 
beyond.  The  world  is  revealed  to  us  anew  in  all  the  wonder 
of  her  new  form.  Beauty  of  line  and  contour  arrest  our 
attention  with  glad  surprise,  and  the  earth  colours,  the 
browny  reds  and  silver  grays  of  soil  and  stones,  stand  out 
in  distinct  contrast  and  harmony  beneath  a  clear,  dull  sky. 
Great  patches  of  purple  appear  on  cloud  and  land  at  close 
of  day,  while  the  pink  of  evening  shines  through  an  inter- 
twining of  bared  branches  as  if  through  open  lace.  Like 
burnished  copper  gleam  some  of  the  dead  leaves  in  the 
sunset  glow,  and  the  knots  of  the  birch  are  as  black  as  coal 
against  the  ghastly  white  of  its  bark. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  man,  who  plans  unto  him- 
self gardens,  can  judge  whether  the  quality  of  his  work  be 
false  or  true.  In  the  uncompromising  serenity  of  Novem- 
ber light,  not  a  detail  of  the  earth's  surface  escapes  the  eye, 
and  form  and  outline  become  of  supreme  importance.  A 
bed  of  bushes,  which  has  been  hidden  by  its  own  fohage, 
shows  the  grace  of  its  curve,  and  a  swaying  young  poplar, 
hitherto  undistinguished  from  an  undergrowth  of  green, 
stands  clear  out  against  the  horizon,  and  by  the  sheer  humour 
and  audacity  of  its  position,  makes  the  whole  character  and 
meaning  of  a  bank.  The  architecture  of  the  land  is  exposed, 
and  what  is  true  of  man-made  grounds  is  far  more  a  fact  of 
the  great  world,  where  nature  herself  is  the  architect  and 
the  seasons'  gardener.  Vistas  we  have  never  known  open 
out  on  every  side,  and  mountains,  plains,  and  valleys  stretch 
before  us  with  a  majesty  of  sweep  never  dreamed  of  in  the 
leafy  months.     Lakes  and  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which 
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the  trees  have  lost  their  foUage,  now  show  more  clearly  the 
beauty  of  their  shore-line,  while  white  upon  the  Northern 
hills  lies  the  road  which  leads  the  hunter  to  his  game. 

The  things  which  are  perishable  have  passed  away, 
and  only  that  which  is  elemental  remains.  Earth  Ues  bared 
unto  heaven,  and  the  hghts  and  shadows  that  play  upon 
her  sm-face  are  not  of  terrestrial  birth,  but  are  the  reflections 
of  every  mood  of  sky  and  cloud.  A  sense  of  great  distance 
and  space  is  about  us,  and  as  our  eyes  are  Ufted  from  what 
is  near  to  that  which  is  far  away,  a  feeling  of  vastness  de- 
scends on  us  from  the  serene  austerity  of  clear,  gray  sky. 
The  very  transparent  haze,  that  reveals  distant  objects  with 
such  acuteness,  separates  us  from  them  by  an  almost  in- 
visible veil.  Even  the  sun  itself  seems  to  belong  less  to 
earth  than  at  other  times,  and  sets  with  a  vaster  remoteness 
unknown  to  warmer  months. 

In  Spring,  it  is  a  lover  who  kisses  the  blushing  hills 
with  wistful  regret,  loth  to  leave  his  mistress  even  for  a  few 
short  hours;  in  Summer,  a  king  departs  in  royal  splendour 
and  commands  the  world  to  sleep  till  his  return.  But  the 
Sun  of  Autumn  is  a  god  belonging  to  regions  that  are  very 
far  away.  For  a  short  day  he  shines  upon  us,  then  goes  to 
his  own,  and  as  the  clouds  open  to  receive  him,  a  glory  not 
of  earth  streams  through  the  rift.  Blues,  so  true  and  deep 
that  they  awe  us  by  their  purity,  and  greens  which  have 
caught  a  tone  from  the  celestial  blue,  now  appear  over  the 
hills,  while  a  cold,  bright  gold  with  no  glow  of  terrestrial  dross 
binds  the  upper  air  with  shining  bands  of  hght.  The  Sun 
god  has  gone  to  his  Valhalla,  and  when  with  straining  eyes 
we  have  watched  the  heavenly  colours  close  about  him,  the 
chill  of  evening  strikes  our  hearts  and  leaves  us  desolate 
and  alone.  No  warmth  of  twihght  or  twitter  of  birds  cheers 
us  in  the  cold  silence, — ^nothing  but  the  far-stretching  horizon 
and  infinite,  darkening  space.  Then,  as  if  in  answer  to  our 
loneliness,  there  steals  over  the  clouds  a  faint  mystic  pink 
which  gradually  envelops  the  earth,  and  by  a  sudden  divine 
magic  makes  us  one  with  the  sky  above.     No  longer  are 
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we  bereft  and  separate.  From  out  the  intense  West  comes 
a  sense  of  cosmic  oneness  which  satisfies  all  our  yearnings, 
and  quiets  our  hearts  with  a  harmony  never  felt  in  the  sen- 
suous thrill  of  Spring.  Change  and  cold,  earth  and  sky,  our 
own  selves,  are  forgotten  in  this  universal  mystery,  and  ere 
the  light  has  died  in  the  West,  and  the  white  Moon  risen  in 
the  East,  there  has  fallen  on  us  an  infinite  peace. 

This,  then,  is  the  final  triumph  of  Fall,  the  unveiling 
of  eternal  realities  hid  by  the  verdure  of  time.  "  Autumn 
wins  you  best  by  its  mute  appeal  to  sympathy  in  its  decay," 
is  only  a  passing  cry.  Its  stronger  claim  is  made  by  power, 
the  conquest  over  decay  and  death  of  elemental  beauty  and 
truth. 

Eileen  B.  Thompson 


DIVORCE  IN  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES :  A  CONTRAST 

A  FLOOD  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  perennial  prob- 
lem, "Is  Marriage  a  Failure,"  by  the  issue,  last  year, 
of  the  Statistics  on  Man-iage  and  Divorce  in  the  United 
States  from  1867  to  1906.  After  the  excellent  manner  of 
government  publications  in  that  country,  the  two  large 
volumes  of  statistics  do  not  appear  in  their  naked  com- 
plexity, but  are  decked  out  with  instructive  introductions 
and  with  valuable  summaries  of  the  law  of  other  countries. 

Speculative  writers  on  marriage  and  divorce  will  find 
here  some  soUd  facts  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  their  theories. 
During  the  forty  years,  1867-1906,  it  appears  that  no  less 
than  1,274,341  divorces  have  been  granted  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  number  of  divorces  is  increasing  about 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  population. 

In  1905  the  population  was  Uttle  more  than  double  that 
of  1870,  while  there  were  six  times  as  many  divorces.  In 
1906  there  were  72,062  divorces  out  of  a  population  of 
83,941,510.  The  rate  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  For  example,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  it  is  only 
23  per  100,000  of  the  population,  whereas  in  Washington 
it  is  184.  It  may  be  said  without  serious  inaccuracy  that 
divorces  are,  proportionately,  about  four  times  as  conmion 
in  the  West  as  they  are  in  the  East,  but  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  East  is  somewhat  quicker.  Very  earnest  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  investigators  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion between  the  marriages  celebrated  in  the  United 
States  and  the  divorces  granted  there.  It  is  dij95cult  to 
obtain  this  figure,  because,  in  many  cases,  the  record  of  the 
divorce  does  not  specify,  as  it  certainly  should  do,  the  place 
where  the  marriage  was  celebrated. 

But  it  is  fairly  weU  established  that  of  such  marriages, 
one  out  of  twelve,  or,  on  the  most  conservative  estimate,  one 
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out  of  sixteen,  ends  in  divorce.  Calculations  for  five  years, 
of  which  1905  was  the  median  year,  give  11.9  marriages  to 
one  divorce.  With  the  exception  of  Japan,  no  other  civiUzed 
country  can  show  an)rthing  like  this  frequency  of  divorce. 
In  the  five-year  period,  of  which  1900  is  the  median  year, 
there  were,  proportionately,  about  twelve  times  as  many 
divorces  in  the  United  States  as  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
three  times  as  many  as  in  France,  and  five  times  as  many 
as  in  Germany.  No  doubt  the  census  oflficials  have  used 
every  means  to  obtain  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  is  possible, 
and  we  must  take  their  conclusions,  for  present  purposes, 
as  final.  Divorce,  as  an  institution,  has  its  headquarters 
in  the  United  States,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  kind 
of  divorce  which  finds  favour  there  is  by  no  means  the  old 
fashioned  separation  from  bed  and  board,  which  breaks  up 
the  home  without  allowing  the  parties  to  remarry. 

Such  "  limited  divorces,"  as  they  are  often  called  in 
America,  form  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 
As  already  stated,  the  rate  of  increase  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States,  which  for  a  long  time  lagged  far  behind  the  rest,  is 
now  strikingly   rapid. 

The  compilers  have  given  us  maps  showing  by  dark  shad- 
ing the  increase  in  divorces.  With  a  touch  of  emotion  foreign 
to  the  usual  cold-blooded  style  of  statisticians,  they  say 
*'  divorce  is  thus  represented  as  if  it  were  a  dark  cloud 
gradually  gathering  over  the  country." 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  there  is  little 
evidence  to  show  that  the  divorce  rate  is  much  higher  in 
the  large  cities  than  in  the  country,  as  a  whole,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  coloured  part  of  the  population  contributes 
more  than  its  fair  share  to  the  total. 

In  regard  to  the  variation  of  rate  among  different  classes 
of  the  community,  the  figures  can  only  be  taken  as  a  very 
rough  estimate.  In  the  United  States,  as  in  every  other 
country,  there  is  a  class  of  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
scale  whose  marital  arrangements  are  extra-legal.  They 
y  esemble  the  angels  which  are  in  Heaven  in  that  they  neither 
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marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  there  the  resemblance 
ceases.  For  them  divorce  is  superfluous.  Above  this  class 
there  is  another  in  which  the  union  between  the  sexes  is 
usually  ratified  by  marriage,  but  is  dissolved  without  cere- 
mony by  the  parties  leaving  each  other.  If  either  of  them 
wants  to  marry  again,  the  risk  of  a  prosecution  for  bigamy 
is  preferred  to  the  expense  of  obtaining  a  divorce.  The 
number  of  people  who  are,  so  to  speak,  below  the  divorce 
level,  cannot  be  estimated,  but  it  is  unquestionably  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  the  population,  though  probably  a 
smaller  one  in  the  United  States  than  in  most  countries. 

Coming  up  the  ranks  of  those  who  resort  to  legal  forms 
both  for  the  inception  and  for  the  volimtary  dissolution  of 
marriage,  we  find  that  actors,  musicians,  commercial  travel- 
lers, telegraph  operators  and  medical  men,  are  among  the 
people  most  addicted  to  divorce,  while  farmers,  blacksmiths, 
draymen,  cabmen,  clergymen,  and  agricultural  labourers 
come  near  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Divorce  is,  no  doubt,  common  among  the  idle  and 
fashionable  rich,  but  the  proportion  of  these  to  the  whole 
ninety  millions  is  almost  inconsiderable.  Such  a  fierce 
light  beats  upon  this  little  band,  and  their  errors  are  adver- 
tised so  widely  by  the  newspapers  and  the  novelists,  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  their  statistical  unimportance. 

Interesting  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  at 
what  stage  of  matrimony  there  is  most  risk  of  divorce.  It 
is  moderately  consoling  to  find  that  persons  who  have  been 
married  for  twenty  years  are  seldom  divorced,  and  that 
if  the  husband  and  wife  can  manage  to  Uve  together  even 
for  four  years  the  risk  of  divorce  becomes  much  less.  The 
stormy  years  are  the  first  four,  during  which  the  divorce 
rate  steadily  rises,  but  after  that  the  matrimonial  vessel 
passes  into  smoother  waters  and  the  divorce  rate  gradually 
declines. 

The  frequency  of  divorce  in  the  United  States  is  a 
phenomenon  so  striking  and  so  important  that  it  may  weU 
excite  interest  among  all  students  of  human  affairs.      In 
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the  early  colonial  days  divorces  were  rare  and  in  many 
states  were  only  to  be  obtained,  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
Canada  to-day,  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  colony  of  New  York,  Chancellor  Kent  says  that 
for  a  hundred  years  before  the  Revolution  no  divorce  had 
been  granted.  One  state  still  preserves  its  pristine  virtue. 
In  South  Carolina  there  is  still  no  divorce.  The  forces 
operating  against  divorce  are  strong,  active,  and  well-organ- 
ised. Something  Uke  one  in  seven  of  the  whole  population 
may  be  taken  as  the  strength  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church, 
and  that  Church  has  consistently  refused  to  sanction  the 
divorce  of  any  of  its  members.  The  Episcopal  Church  regards 
divorce  with  hardly  less  horror,  and,  though  some  of  the 
other  religious  bodies  oppose  it  less  vehemently,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  divorce,  at  least  for  any  cause  but  one,  finds 
little  favour  with  the  great  religious  organizations  of  the 
country. 

Latterly  the  tide  of  immigration  to  America  has  been 
running  most  strongly  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  newcomers  are  Roman  Catholics 
or  Jews,  and  divorce  is  not  common  among  the  Jews,  and 
is  very  rare  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  fact  that 
the  city  rate  of  divorce  is  not  much  higher,  is  due,  probably, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  large  influx  into  the  towns  of 
people  whose  religious  traditions  restrain  them  from  seeking 
divorces. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  hold  upon  its  members 
far  stronger  than  that  which  most  of  the  other  Churches 
can  exert,  and  it  succeeds,  to  a  great  extent,  in  preventing 
its  adherents  from  applying  to  the  divorce  courts.  The 
other  churches  keep  back,  no  doubt,  a  certain  number  of 
their  members ;  but,  relatively  to  the  mass  of  the  population, 
the  efforts  of  the  Churches  are  powerless  to  stay  the  advancing 
tide  of  divorce. 

The  causes  of  the  increased  frequency  of  divorce  are, 
no  doubt,  varied  and  complex.  Anything  like  a  complete 
analysis  of  them  would  require  a  far  greater  knowledge  of 
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American  society  than  any  to  which  I  can  pretend.  But 
some  of  the  causes  are  surely  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff.  Certain 
features  of  American  life  are  so  familiar  and  so  obvious  that 
the  mere  traveller  can  see  them  as  plainly,  and  perhaps  even 
more  plainly,  than  those  who  have  grown  up  amongst  them. 
To  a  great  extent  these  causes  arise  out  of  the  conditions 
of  modern  society  in  general.  Their  operation  may  be 
observed  just  as  well  in  England,  France,  or  Germany,  as 
in  America.  It  is  merely  that  the  modem  spirit  has  more 
completely  penetrated  all  classes  in  the  United  States.  In 
England  and  in  Germany  large  sections  of  the  population 
are  hardly  touched  by  the  spirit  of  change.  They  lie  out 
of  the  movement,  and  are  still  regulated  by  the  social  tradi- 
tions and  conventions  of  the  last  generation. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  much 
greater  diffusion  of  similar  ideas  through  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  exceptional  fluidity 
of  the  population,  and  the  constant  movement  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  partly  to  the  extension  of 
secondary  education  to  sections  of  the  population  which 
in  most  countries  would  not  go  beyond  the  primary  schools, 
partly  to  the  general  reading  of  newspapers  which  carry 
the  opinions  of  one  place  into  another,  and  partly,  also,  to  the 
universal  reluctance  to  be  bound  by  the  chains  of  the  past. 
In  no  other  country  is  there  such  confidence  in  the  future 
and  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  shape  institutions  so  as 
to  make  them  fit  altered  conditions.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
radical  mistake  to  regard  the  Americans,  as  German  writers 
especially  are  inclined  to  do,  as  mere  materialists  with  no 
eye  for  anything  but  the  "  main  chance."  Side  by  side 
with  the  worship  of  success  there  is  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  a  vague  idealism  which  looks  forward  to  a  state  of 
society  nobler  and  purer  than  the  actual.  It  is  this  idealism 
which  makes  it  possible  for  many  sincere  and  serious  students 
of  American  life  to  regard  the  prevalence  of  divorce  without 
any  feeling  of  apprehension.  To  them  it  is  a  sign  of  progress 
indicative  of  the  striving  of  the  people  to  remould  the  whole 
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institution  of  the  family,  and  to  make  marriage  itself  a 
higher  and  better  thing  in  America  than  it  has  been  in 
Europe. 

But  before  considering  the  causes  of  this  remarkable 
rise  in  the  divorce  rate,  it  will  be  interesting  to  contrast  the 
Canadian  figures.  During  the  same  forty  years,  from  1867 
to  1906  inclusive,  in  which  the  various  states  of  the  union 
have  dissolved  1,274,341  marriages,  Canada  has  been  slowly 
compiUng  the  beggarly  total  of  431  divorces.  Distributed 
by  provinces  they  are:  Ontario,  70;  Quebec,  25;  Nova  Scotia, 
136;  New  Brunswick,  83;  Manitoba,  6;  North- West  Ter- 
ritories, 7;  British  Columbia,  104. 

The  population  of  Canada  in  1867  stood  to  that  of  the 
United  States  about  as  one  to  twelve,  and  that  ratio  has 
not  greatly  varied  down  to  the  present  time,  when  Canada 
has  seven  and  a  half  milhons  to  the  ninety  millions  in  the 
repubUc.  Taking  this  proportion  as  roughly  accurate, 
if  in  the  United  States  divorces  had  been  granted  on  the 
same  scale  as  in  Canada,  they  would  have  been  twelve  times 
as  numerous,  that  is  to  say  they  would  have  amounted  to 
3,972  instead  of  1,274,341.  In  other  words,  divorce  is  in 
the  United  States,  proportionately  to  the  population,  more 
than  320  times  as  common  as  in  Canada.  StartUng  as 
is  this  contrast,  it  seems  hkely  to  become  still  greater  in 
the  future.  For  the  rate  of  increase  of  divorces  is  much 
faster  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  with  us.  It  is,  how- 
ever, brought  out  very  clearly  by  the  Canadian  figures  that 
divorce  is  more  common  in  the  provinces  which  have  divorce 
courts  than  in  those  where  divorce  can  be  obtained  only 
by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

We  may  leave  Quebec,  for  the  moment,  out  of  considera- 
tion, because  its  large  Roman  Catholic  population  places 
it  in  a  pecuhar  position.  But,  except  for  the  greater  con- 
venience and  economy  of  judicial  divorce  as  compared  with 
divorce  by  legislative  enactment,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  Nova  Scotia,  with  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  population  of  Ontario,  has,  within  the  last  forty  yeare, 
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dissolved  just  about  twice  as  many  marriages.  The  courts 
can  grant  divorces  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  British  Columbia.  The  population  of 
these  four  provinces  on  March  31st,  1910,  is  estimated  by 
the  census  officials  at  1,382,411  out  of  7,489,781  for  the 
whole  Dominion,  that  is,  the  four  provinces  had  considerably 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population.  Yet  in  the 
forty  years  they  have  granted  323  divorces  as  against  HI 
parUamentary  divorces  among  the  other  four-fifths  of  the 
people.  British  Columbia,  which  at  the  same  date  had  an 
estimated  population  of  321,733,  and  during  the  earher 
years  of  the  period  had  a  very  small  population  indeed,  has, 
notwithstanding,  almost  one-quarter  of  all  the  divorces 
obtained  in  Canada.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  include  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  the  list  of  provinces  whose  courts  grant 
divorce.  It  had  a  divorce  court  established  by  an  Act 
of  1835,  the  powers  of  which  were  not  taken  away  when 
the  island  joined  the  confederation.  But  in  that  favoured 
island  the  opportunity  of  divorce  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
shake  the  virtue  of  the  inhabitants.  The  premier  has  been 
good  enough  to  inform  me  that  no  divorces  have,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  been  granted  since  confederation,  nor,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  for  many  years  previous  to  that  date.  In  this 
respect  Prince  Edward  Island  has  a  position  which  is  unique. 
The  greater  frequency  of  divorce  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
excluding  this  island,  and  in  British  Columbia,  does  not  arise 
from  any  multiphcation  of  the  grounds  of  divorce.  It  is  true 
that  in  Nova  Scotia  divorce  may  be  obtained  for  cruelty. 
But  husbands  there  are  gentle,  or  wives  submissive.  For  one 
of  the  most  experienced  judges  in  that  province  tells  me 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  case  in  which  divorce  is  sought  upon 
any  other  ground  than  adultery.  In  fact,  as  regards  the 
grounds  of  divorce,  British  Columbia  is  less  hberal  than 
the  parhament  of  Canada.  For  in  British  Columbia,  where 
the  English  law  of  divorce  is  in  operation,  the  adultery 
of  the  husband  is  not  a  sufficient  ground.  The  wife  who 
seeks   a   divorce   must  prove    in  addition  either  cruelty  or 
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desertion.  Yet,  in  that  province,  if  anywhere  in  Canada,  the 
tendency  to  resort  to  divorce  makes  itself  manifest.  Possibly 
this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  conditions  of  Western  life,  among 
people  building  up  a  new  society,  and  less  hampered  than 
others  by  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Perhaps,  also,  some- 
thing may  be  due  to  contiguity  with  the  American  states 
on  the  Pacific  slope.  It  almost  seems  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing in  the  air  of  the  Pacific  which  stimulates  to  divorce. 
The  Canadian  figures  as  they  stand  show  that  in  the  pro- 
vinces where  divorce  can  be  obtained  from  the  courts,  it 
is,  approximately,  fifteen  times  as  common  as  in  the  provinces 
in  which  an  application  to  the  legislature  is  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  relief.  But  this  proportion  is  very  misleading, 
because  it  takes  no  account  of  religion  as  a  factor.  It  is 
certain  that  if  there  were  a  divorce  court  in  Quebec,  very 
few  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who  form  the  immense  majority 
of  the  population  would  avail  themselves  of  it.  Among 
the  non-Roman  Catholics  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  as  well 
as  in  the  newer  provinces  which  have  no  divorce  courts, 
it  is  probably  true  that  the  expense  of  parliamentary  divorce 
keeps  down  the  number.  But,  after  making  every  possible 
allowance  for  this  cause,  the  fact  is  clear  that  divorce  in 
the  United  States  is  immensely  more  popular  than  in  Canada. 
The  great  mass  of  Canadians  still  cling  to  the  ancient  view 
of  marriage  as  a  permanent  and  indissoluble  union.  The 
seventy  or  eighty  divorces  a  year  among  a  population  of 
seven  and  a  half  millions  are  almost  a  negligible  quantity. 
Divorce  is  looked  upon  as  an  altogether  exceptional  remedy, 
only  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  But  in 
a  country  where  one  marriage  out  of  twelve  is  dissolved 
by  the  courts,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  different  theory 
of  marriage  should  begin  to  take  shape.  Professor  Lichten- 
berger  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  author  of 
a  recent  monograph  entitled  "  Divorce,  a  Study  in  Social 
Causation,"  published  as  one  of  the  Studies  in  History  and 
Economics  by  the  Press  of  Columbia  University,  is  a  capable 
exponent  of  what  may  be  considered  the  modern  view.     He 
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looks  forward  ^dth  confidence  and  hope  to  the  time  when 
marriage  can  be  terminated  at  will  by  either  party. 

In  his  view,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  affection  be- 
tween the  husband  and  the  wife  it  is  better  that  they  should 
part.  "  Coercive  maintenance  of  voluntary  marriage  where 
all  natural  ties  have  been  severed  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
with  the  same  degree  of  abhorrence  as  we  now  look  upon 
coercive  marriage  in  the  past,  whether  by  wife  stealing  or 
wife  purchase  or  the  later  forms  of  manus  or  husband  owner- 
ship. The  dissolution  of  such  loveless  marriages  is  regarded 
as  less  immoral  than  their  continuance." ....  (p.  219.)  . 
"  When  the  husband  comes  to  re^ze  that  the  only  power 
by  which  he  is  to  retain  his  wife  is  that  by  which  he  won 
her,  he  is  not  likely  to  assert  an  authority  and  assume  an 
attitude  repugnant  to  her,  but  will  continue  to  pay  deference 
to  her  wishes  and  concede  to  her  the  responsibiUty  for 
her  own  personality.  When  the  wife,  in  turn,  reahzes  that 
she  may  not  call  upon  legal  aid  to  retain  her  husband's  affec- 
tion, she  will  endeavour  to  maintain  the  quaUties  which 
made  her  attractive  to  him  before  marriage."  "WTien  ''  the 
qualities  which  made  her  attractive "  were  her  physical 
charms,  this  is,  certainly,  a  counsel  of  perfection.  ^'  Spiritual 
ties  are  stronger  than  legal.  Thrown  upon  these  resources, 
there  will  be  the  largest  possible  opportunity  for  the  reaUza- 
tion  of  the  social  ideal:  a  permanent  monogamous  union, 
a  motherhood  of  choice  and  a  parenthood  of  affection." 
(p.   223.) 

I  shall  refer  again,  later,  to  Professor  Lichtenberger's 
book.  The  divorce  statistics  seem  to  show  that  this  view 
of  marriage  is  adopted,  in  practice,  by  a  vast  number  of 
people,  though  perhaps  it  is  not  generally  stated  so  explicitly. 
It  is  a  view  which,  by  no  possible  means,  can  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  that   of  the  Roman  CathoUc   Church. 

No  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  law  is  more  interesting 
than  that  which  deals  with  the  long  struggle  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  for  the  control  of  marriage.  Before 
the  Reformation,  when  the  law  of  marriage  was  administered 
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by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  marriage  was  in  theory  absolutely 
indissoluble.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  canon  lawyers  enabled 
them  occasionally  to  find  a  way  of  escape  by  an  indirect 
method.  The  marriage  could  not  be  dissolved,  it  is  true, 
but  it  could  be  annulled  on  proof  that  some  legal  impediment 
had  prevented  it  from  the  first  from  being  valid.  And 
these  impediments  were  numerous  and  curious.  Such 
cases  as  that  of  Roger  Donington,  whose  marriage  was  pro- 
nounced null,  because,  before  its  date,  he  had  misconducted 
himself  with  a  third  cousin  of  his  future  wife;  or  another 
well-known  case  in  which  the  marriage  was  annulled  because 
the  husband  had  stood  god-father  to  his  wife's  cousin, 
illustrate  the  possibilities  of  escape  from  an  uncongenial 
marriage,  and  do  not  increase  our  respect  for  the  canon  law. 
But  after  all,  such  a  way  out  of  a  marriage  was  altogether 
rare,  and  depended  upon  some  happy  or  unhappy  accident. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  husbands  had  the  foresight 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  suit  of  nullity  by  taking  care 
that  some  such  impediment  should  exist.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion one  of  the  points  upon  which  Luther  strongly  insisted 
was  that  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce  ought  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  made  subject 
to  the  temporal  power.     "  For  marriage  is  an  external  and 

temporal  matter,  like  wife,  child,  house  and  yard 

and  Christ  does  not  in  this  matter  lay  down  or  order  any- 
thing as  a  lawyer  or  governor  in  worldly  things,  but  merely 
as  a  preacher  instructs  the  conscience,  in  order  that  one 
should  not  make  use  of  the  law  of  divorce  for  incontinence 
and  one's  own  self-will  against  God's  commandment."  But 
Luther  was  very  far  from  advocating  that  marriage  should 
be  dissoluble  at  will,  and  he  might  have  expressed  himself 
still  more  guardedly  if  he  had  foreseen  how  far  the  reaction 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  marriage  was  to  go. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  yet  the  case  that,  as  matter  of  legal  theory, 
marriage  is  in  any  of  the  states  dissoluble  at  will.  But 
this  doctrine  is  advocated  by  modem  writers  like  Mr.  Lichten- 
berger,  and  it  is  a  safe  inference,  from  the  divorce  statistics, 
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to  say  that  it  has  ah-eady  enlisted  the  support,  tacit  if  not 
expressed,  of  a  large  number  of  people. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  explain  with  fulness 
the  grounds  of  divorce  in  the  different  states  of  the  union. 
Mr.  Robert  Newton  Crane,  an  American  lawyer,  who  gave 
evidence  recently  in  London,  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Divorce,  gave  a  succinct  account  of  them  which  is  thus 
reported  in  the  Weekly  Times:  "Each  of  the  forty-six 
states  and  each  of  the  four  territories  made  and  admin- 
istered its  own  laws  on  the  subject.  There  was  only  one 
state.  South  Carolina,  where  divorce  was  not  permitted, 
and  only  one  state.  New  York,  where  adultery  must  be 
proved  before  a  decree  could  be  obtained.  In  some  of 
the  states  'outrages  rendering  hfe  together  insupportable,' 
'  indignities  rendering  condition  intolerable,'  '  personal  abuse 
or  conduct  rendering  hfe  burdensome,'  and  '  treatment 
endangering  health  or  reason,'  were  specified  statutory 
grounds  for  divorce.  In  35  states  habitual  drunkenness 
was  a  cause  for  divorce,  while  in  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  states  conviction  of  felony  was  a  ground.  In  five  states 
conviction  of  felony  prior  to  marriage  and  unknown  to  the 
other  party,  and  in  one  of  the  states  the  fact  that  the  spouse 
was  a  fugitive  from  justice,  were  sufl&cient  causes.  Insanity 
in  various  degrees  was  a  cause  in  nine  states,  vagrancy  in 
two  states,  and  neglect  to  provide  for  the  wife  and  children 
of  the  marriage  in  19  states.  In  Louisiana,  '  pubUc  defama- 
tion of  one  party  by  the  other;'  in  Florida,  '  violent  temper,' 
and  in  Kentucky,  '  violent  and  ungovernable  temper,'  were 
causes.  In  Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts 
the  joining  of  a  religious  sect  or  society  which  beUeved,  or 
professed  to  believe,  that  the  relation  between  husband 
and  wife  was  void  or  unlawful,  was  a  ground  for  divorce. 
Despite  the  widespread  belief  in  England  to  the  contrary, 
in  no  state  was  '  incompatibility  of  temperament'  a  cause 
for  divorce,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  state  of 
Washington.  In  two  at  least  of  the  states  divorce  operated 
automatically  in  case  of  a  sentence  to  imprisonment  for 
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life.  Forty  years  ago  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  divorces  were 
granted  for  adultery,  but  at  the  present  time  only  15  per 
cent,  were  for  that  cause.  Divorce  was  much  more  frequent 
in  those  states  in  which  it  was  granted  for  less  serious  offences, 
for  while  in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  adultery  alone  was 
a  cause,  the  average  rate  was  only  23  per  100,000  of  the 
population;  in  Washington,  where  there  were  11  different 
grounds  for  divorce,  the  average  rate  was  184.  On  a  rough 
calculation  there  were  upwards  of  1000  judges  in  the  United 
States  who  had  authority  to  construe  the  divorce  laws  and 
to  dissolve  marriages.  The  cost  of  divorce  in  America  was 
practically  a  matter  of  attorney's  fees,  as  the  costs  payable 
to  the  State  were  merely  nominal. 

''  It  was  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  in  very 
many  instances  the  charges  alleged  in  the  petition  were 
not  in  fact  the  true  grounds,  while  the  existence  of  some 
form  or  some  degree  of  mutual  arrangement  in  a  majority 
of  the  actions  for  divorce  in  the  United  States  might  be 
taken  for  granted.  The  statistics  showed  that  of  nearly  a 
million  divorces  only  about  15  per  cent,  were  defended, 
and  probably  in  some  of  these  cases  the  defence  was  hardly 
more  than  a  formality.  As  the  result  of  nearly  40  years 
observation,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  frequency  of  divorce 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  growing  indifference  to  the 
duty  and  obligation  of  marriage  were  primarily  due  to  the 
fact  that  marriage  in  America  was  defined  by  statute  to 
be  merely  a  civil  contract,  and  that  no  form  of  solemnizing 
the  ceremony  was  provided  or  required.  His  experience 
convinced  him  that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  society 
required  a  middle  course  between  the  divorce  law  of 
America  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  decree  dissolving 
marriage  in  England.  In  America  there  were  too  many  causes 
for  divorce,  while  in  England  there  were  too  few." 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Crane's  explanation  of  the  frequency 
of  divorce,  I  suspect  that  the  report  is  too  condensed  to  do 
him  justice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  marriage 
as  a  sacrament  as  taught  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  by 
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the  Episcopal  Churches  must  impress  the  spouses  with  the 
solemnity  of  their  undertaking.  Faithful  adherents  of  these 
Churches  who  beUeve  that  they  commit  a  grievous  sin  if 
they  seek  to  dissolve  their  union  are  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  such  a  sin,  if  by  no  other  consideration. 
But  no  legislation  prescribing  a  form  of  marriage  could 
inspire  with  any  such  fear  those  who  had  never  been  taught 
to  regard  marriage  as  a  sacrament.  For  them — and  they 
form  the  vast  majority, — we  must  rely  on  other  sanctions 
than  these.  People  of  common  sense  and  right  feeling, 
whatever  may  be  their  rehgious  views,  look  upon  marriage 
as  the  most  sacred  engagement  into  which  a  man  and  a 
woman  can  enter.  Those  who  are  so  foolish  or  heartless 
as  not  to  realize  this  are  hardly  hkely  to  be  greatly  affected 
by  the  particular  mode  of  celebration. 

We  cannot  expect  statistics  of  collusive  divorces,  but 
it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  as  Mr.  Crane  puts 
it,  ''in  very  many  instances  the  charges  alleged  in  the 
petition  are.  not  the  true  grounds."  When  both  parties 
wish  to  be  free,  it  is  not  generally  very  difficult  to  find  a 
ground  which  will  serve  the  turn.  If  the  parties  reside 
in  a  state  where  the  law  is  somewhat  strict,  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  petitioner  to  take  up  a  residence  for 
a  short  time  in  a  state  where  more  hberal  \'iews  prevail, 
but  this  is  not  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  The  two  interest- 
ing questions  which  can  only  be  glanced  at  here  are :  first, 
Why  should  divorce  be  so  much  more  common  in  the  United 
States  than  elsewhere?  and,  second,  Is  it  a  good  or  a  bad 
thing  for  the  conmaunity  that  marriage  should  be  so  easily 
dissolved? 

As  to  the  causes  there  can  be  in  the  nature  of  things 
no  final  analysis.  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  some 
of  them  I  may  refer  to  the  accounts  of  Professors  Willcox 
and  Lichtenberger.  They  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  as  I 
should  be  disposed  to  do  upon  the  causes  which  I  have  num- 
bered 5  and  6.  Among  the  causes  we  must  certainly  include 
the  following  fist,  which  by  no  means  claims  to  be  exhaus- 
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tive:  1.  Indifference  to  tradition;  2.  popularization  of  law; 
3.  greater  economic  independence  of  women;  4.  nervous 
irritability;  5.  impatience  of  restraint;  6.  the  spoiling  of 
children,  and,  particularly,  of  daughters;  and  7.  extrava- 
gance. 

Respect  for  the  practices  and  ideas  of  the  past  is  far 
less  strong  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  Canada  or  in 
Europe,  and  with  this  goes  a  confident  feeling  that  the  most 
venerable  institutions  may  need  overhauling.  Professor 
Willcox  argues  with  force  that  the  popularization  of  law 
has  much  to  do  with  increased  divorce.  And  it  is  very  likely 
true  that  the  knowledge  of  legal  rights,  and — ^what  is  equally 
important — the  money  to  pay  for  enforcing  them,  are  more 
widely  diffused  than  in  Europe. 

Another  important  cause  is  the  relatively  greater  ease 
with  which  a  woman  can  earn  her  own  living.  In  many 
countries  wives  bear  the  ills  they  have,  partly  because  if 
they  divorced  their  husbands,  starvation  would  stare  them 
in  the  face.  Payment  of  aHmony  is  difficult  to  enforce  when 
the  husband  has  money,  and  impossible  when  he  has  none. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  figures  shew  that  payment 
of  alimony  was  only  ordered  in  about  one  case  out  of  eleven. 
In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  it  was  not  asked  for,  because  the 
wife  knew  the  decree  would  be  worthless.  But  a  woman 
of  fair  health  and  intelligence  has  a  better  chance  than  in 
Europe  of  supporting  herself  in  reasonable  comfort  by  her 
own  exertions.  Of  all  the  causes  of  divorce,  perhaps  the 
greatest  is  the  nervous  irritability  which  results  from  leading 
a  life  at  high  pressure. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  impatience  of  restraint, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  a  mark  of  the  age.  The  same  spirit 
which,  carried  to  the  extreme  length,  is  manifested  in  lynchings 
and  murders  finds  a  milder  expression  in  the  intolerance 
of  control  in  the  family.  Children  in  many  cases  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  discipUne,  are  taught  to  pay  httle  regard 
to  the  opinions  of  their  elders,  and  are  indulged  in  every 
desire.    Now,  of  all  human  relations,  marriage  is  the   one 
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which  makes  the  most  constant  demands  on  self-control, 
good  temper,  and  willingness  to  give  and  take.  A  yomig 
woman  brought  up  to  think  that  nothing  ought  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  gratification  of  her  caprices  is  pretty  sure 
to  find  it  irksome  to  have  to  consult  the  wishes  and  con- 
venience of  a  husband.  And  it  is  significant  that  two-thirds 
of  the  divorces  are  at  the  instance  of  the  wife.  All  writers 
on  the  subject  agree  that  the  movement  towards  what  is 
called  vaguely,  the  "  emancipation  of  woman  "  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  divorce.  One  can  well 
beheve,  indeed,  that  the  "  emancipated "  woman  should 
be  restive  in  matrimony.  The  jealous  vindication  of  rights 
leaves  insufiicient  time  for  the  performance  of  duties.  And 
divorce  must  appeal  strongly  to  those  ardent  spirits  who 
have  been  "  emancipated "  to  the  point  of  thinking  that 
housework  is  degrading  serfdom,  and  maternity  the  most 
deplorable  accident  that  can  befall  an  innocent  woman. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  any  but  a  small  minority 
of  married  women  in  the  United  States  are  either  "  spoiled  '^ 
daughters,  or  have  reached  this  high  degree  of  emancipa- 
tion. But  it  is  this  minority  which  in  part  accounts  for 
the  divorces.  There  are  miUions  of  American  wives  capable, 
industrious,  sober  minded,  for  whom  divorce  has  merely 
a  speculative  interest. 

Lastly,  among  the  causes  of  divorce  must  surely  be  counted 
the  widespread  extravagance  both  of  husbands  and  wives, 
which  keeps  the  family  under  continual  pressure.  In  how 
many  households  has  not  the  perpetual  irritation  and  strain  of 
making  both  ends  meet  culminated  in  a  settled  dissatisfaction 
with  the  married  life  which  finds  its  expression  in  divorce? 

Is  the  prevalence  of  divorce  altogether  an  evil?  On 
this  fundamental  question  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion.  An  unhappy  marriage  is  a  state  so  wretched  that 
only  the  strongest  grounds,  religious,  ethical  or  social,  can 
justify  holding  the  parties  together  against  their  will. 
Point  de  milieu :  P  hymen  et  ses  liens 
Sont  les  plus  grands  ou  de  mauw  ou  de  Mens. 
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Where  there  are  no  children  the  question  is  to  some  extent 
simpUfied.  So  far  as  statistics  are  available,  it  would  seem 
that  in  about  three  out  of  five  of  the  divorces  there  are  no 
children.  The  present  state  of  things  is  viewed  by  different 
observers  with  very  different  eyes.  Mr.  Walter  George 
Smith  of  Philadelphia,  the  President  of  the  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  expresses  the  view 
of  many  thoughtful  Americans  when  he  says,  '4f  not  checked, 
the  tendency  towards  a  freer  and  freer  system  of  divorce 
must  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  family,  upon  which,  it 
is  a  truism  to  say,  the  state  has  been  built." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  writers  of  the  younger  school, 
such  as  Professor  Lichtenberger,  see  no  ground  for  alarm. 
Increased  divorce,  like  increasing  insanity  and  crime,  is  a 
part  of  the  movement.  Some  social  wreckage  must  strew 
the  path  of  progress.  ''The  increase  of  divorces  on  the  ap- 
plication of  women,"  he  says,  "  does  not  at  all  indicate  that 
family  conditions  are  worse  than  they  were  forty  years  ago. 
On  the  contrary,  it  indicates  the  growth  of  a  healthy  moral 
sentiment.  With  the  acquisition  of  new  rights  and  inmiuni- 
ties,  women  have  chosen  to  exercise  them  to  obtain  relief 
from  abuses  to  which  they  were  formerly  indifferent,  or  from 
which  they  could  not  formerly  escape,  and  the  divorce  rate 
to  that  extent  becomes  the  index  to  the  growing  freedom, 
intelligence,  and  morality  of  American  women."  (p.  188.) 

An  optimism  so  robust  compels  admiration.  But  does 
Professor],  Lichtenberger  reckon  with  our  poor  human  nature? 
Is  it  safe  to  allow  two  young  people  to  enter  upon  marriage 
with  the  knowledge  that,  if  they  change  their  minds,  there 
will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  being  off  with  the  old  love  and 
perhaps  on  with  the  new?  Under  the  old  regime  many  of 
the  marriages  which  in  the  long  run  turned  out  the  happiest 
were  not  without  their  seasons  of  storm  and  stress.  If  an 
easy  way  out, had  been  practicable  it  might  have  been  taken. 
The  knowledge  that  the  union  was  permanent  and  that  the 
common  life  must  be  made  at  least  tolerable,  was  a  great 
restraint  on  self-will  and  bad  temper.     It  is  all  very  well 
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to  say  that  "  coercion  whether  on  the  part  of  Church  or  State, 
which  compels  one  person  to  hve  with  another  person  of 
the  opposite  sex  in  repugnant,  conjugal  relations  does  violence 
to  all  the  higher  ethical  instincts  of  the  soul."  (p.  199.) 
But  it  impUes  no  little  naivete,  taking  men  and  women  as 
they  are  and  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  expect  conjugal 
constancy  without  some  such  coercion.  If  a  love  which 
is  not  free  as  air  is  harmful  to  the  soul,  it  would  seem  to 
be  almost  a  duty  on  the  part  of  married  persons  to  give 
way  to  their  passing  fancies  for  others. 

Of  the  facts  which  emerge  in  this  controversy  none  is  to 
me  more  puzzling  than  to  find  among  women  the  most  im- 
passioned advocate  of  marriage  dissoluble  at  will.  Students 
of  the  history  of  marriage  are  well  aware  that,  among  many 
peoples  and  at  many  periods  of  the  world's  history,  marriages 
have  been  free  enough,  but  it  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  position  of  women  was  inferior  then  to  what  it  is 
now.  It  is  strange  indeed  to  find  women  looking  back  to 
these  times  as  the  golden  age  in  the  history  of  the  sex. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  that  to  these  strange  beings 
we  owe  most  of  the  savour  of  living.  But  the  secret  of  their 
mental  processes  continues  to  elude  us.  To  us  it  would  seem 
that  the  transition  from  promiscuity,  through  polygamy,  to 
monogamy  indicated  a  steady  progress  in  the  recognition  of 
the  independent  rights  of  woman.  And  yet,  aU  around  us 
we  find  women  whose  intelligence  we  respect,  who  want  to 
put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock. 

Nobody  disputes  the  fact  that  permanent  monogamy  has 
many  risks,  but,  on  the  whole,  does  it  not  offer  to  women  the 
best  chance  to  secure  happiness  ?  Is  not  any  legal  relaxation 
of  the  bond  a  step  back  to  a  lower  state  of  society  ?  The 
gifts  and  talents  of  most  women,  when  all  is  said,  form  but  a 
ecanty  equipment  for  any  profession  except  that  of  a  wife. 
If  by  nature,  training,  and  temperament  they  are  adapted  for 
this  occupation  at  twenty :  if  they  have  spent  ten  or  twenty 
years  in  its  active  practice,  to  what  new  career  can  they  turn 
with  any  prospects  of  success  ?    The  wife  who  has  freed  her- 
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seK  from  one  marriage  may  marry  again,  but  in  this  career 
the  advantages  of  age  and  experience  are  not  overwhelming, 
and  if  she  has  to  discover  a  way  of  earning  her  HveUhood  she 
has  a  hard  struggle  before  her.  Her  youth  is  gone ;  she  has, 
in  all  probability,  no  special  knowledge  of  a  kind  which  can 
be  turned  to  pecuniary  account,  and  she  has  to  compete  with 
her  sisters  who  have  not  consumed  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  in  wedlock. 

Uncounted  ages  have  gone  to  make  man  recognize 
legalized  monogamy  as  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  on  which 
our  society  is  built,  and  we  are  now  gravely  advised,  on 
the  highest  ethical  grounds,  to  go  back  to  the  simple  manners 
of  the  savage. 

If  people  were  all  high-minded  and  reasonable,  "  free  " 
marriages  might  indicate  a  higher  state  of  morals  than  exists 
to-day.  But  the  race  has  far  to  travel  before  this  has  been 
achieved.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  sorry  that  Canada  still 
clings  to  more  conservative  ideas.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
see  how  the  new  theories  work  out  elsewhere. 

F.  P.  Walton 
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IT  is  never  an  easy  task  to  discuss  adequately  in  an  article 
written  for  a  foreign  periodical  any  particular  aspect 
of  the  social  or  political  life  of  a  nation.  The  sphere  of  what 
is  commonly  understood  now-a-days  under  the  term  "political" 
is  tolerably  well  defined  and  circumscribed;  but  the  indi- 
vidual happenings  within  this  sphere  repose,  for  their  complete 
understanding,  on  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  national  activity.  "  Politics  "  is  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  this  larger  unity  that  any  attempt  to  isolate 
it  is  foredoomed  to  produce  nothing  but  fragmentary  and 
unsatisfactory  results.  Moreover,  the  state  of  affairs  which 
we  find  existing  in  our  own  day  is  the  product  of  the  past, 
and  its  explanation  is  within  a  sealed  book  for  all  those 
unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  past.  A  knowledge  of 
the  history,  as  well  as  of  the  Uterature  of  Germany,  is,  there- 
fore, indispensable  before  anyone  is  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  on  its  poUtical  parties.  Many  phenomena  which  at 
first  appear  to  us  strange,  are  seen,  in  this  wider  aspect,  to 
correspond  to  peculiarities  of  the  German  genius  or  to  be  the 
necessary  evolution  of  earUer  social  and  pohtical  conditions 
of  the  country — that  is  to  say,  in  either  case  they  are  seen 
to  be  not  exceptional  but  perfectly  inteUigible.  Many  of  the 
demands  of  the  landed  aristocracy  seem,  at  first  sight,  pre- 
posterous; but  a  glance  at  rural  conditions  and  land  legisla- 
tion prevailing  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
although  it  does  not  compel  us  to  excuse  the  arrogance  these 
demands  involve,  at  least  enables  those  who  have  reflected 
on  the  power  of  tradition  to  understand  how  natural  they  are. 
Again,  we  are  at  first  astounded  at  the  anti-national  cosmo- 
politanism of  social  democracy  in  Germany;  in  other  countries 
this  objectionable  feature  is  far  less  evident.  Let  us  hear, 
however,  what  Fichte  has  to  say  about  patriotism  :    ''  Let 
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them,  those  earth-born  souls  who  recognize  their  fatherland 
in  the  clod,  the  river,  and  the  mountain,  remain  citizens  of 
the  sunken  state;  they  preserve  what  they  desired  and  what 
makes  them  happy;  but  the  mind  that  feels  its  kinship  with 
the  sun  will  be  irresistibly  attracted  to  where  is  light  and 
justice.  lo  this  sentiment  of  cosmopolitanism  we  may  entirely 
console  ourselves  concerning  the  destinies  of  nations,  both 
we  and  our  posterity,  till  the  end  of  time."  It  is  true  that 
Fichte  later  abjured  this  anti-national  attitude;  but  his  words, 
above  quoted,  represent  a  wide-spread  feeling  in  his  time  and 
a  frame  of  mind  which  may  be  called  eminently  German. 
A  further  explanation  of  this  particular  feature  of  socialism 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  those  who  gave  to  the  move- 
ment its  pecuUar  bent  were  compelled  to  live  as  exiles  in. 
foreign  lands;  under  such  circumstances  their  doctrines  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  have  a  strong  patriotic  bias,  and  the 
present  German  Emperor's  designation  of  socialists  as 
vaterlandslose  Gesellen  is  not  altogether  inappropriate. 
Further,  who  can  fail  to  see  in  the  attachment  of  this  party 
to  its  "  principles  "^ — the  word  occurs  over  and  over  again 
in  every  party  discussion — the  same  national  characteristic  as 
makes  of  nearly  every  great  German  author  a  theoretician  ? 

These  instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  to  show 
that  it  is  not  chance  that  rules  the  sphere  of  politics  and  that 
the  law  of  evolution  has  operated  here  as  relentlessly  as  else- 
where. But  I  must  content  myself  with  the  accomplishment 
of  a  far  easier  task  than  the  genetic  explanation  of  all  the 
political  phenomena  of  Germany;  I  shall,  in  the  sequel,  Hmit 
myself  to  a  simple  consideration  of  political  parties,  as  if 
these  could  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  a  world 
of  their  own,  outside  of  which  is  empty  space. 

The  heading  "  Political  Parties  in  Germany  "  is  some- 
what ambitious  and  may  be  misleading.  The  terminus 
"  Germany ''  denotes  a  confederation  of  twenty-six  states, 
each  of  which  is  in  certain  respects  independent,  and  many 
of  which  manage  their  internal  affairs  by  means  of  Parliaments 
of  their  own.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  with  the  parties 
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in  these  provincial  Parliaments ;  their  character  varies  greatly 
according  to  their  geographical  situation,  and  their  inclusion 
in  a  short  article  would  only  obscure  the  sahent  features, 
which  are  the  only  ones  that  concern  us  here.  I  shall  also 
leave  out  of  account  the  Federal  Council,  which  although 
now  of  smaller  importance,  still  possesses  its  peculiar  functions, 
and  must  be  accounted  an  instrument  of  government.  The 
assembly  that  alone  interests  us  here  is  the  German  Imperial 
ParUament,  the  Reichstag.  We  have  thus  to  consider  only 
the  period  from  1871,  when  the  first  Reichstag  met,  to  the 
present  time.  In  reaUty,  real  poHtical  party  feeling  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  much  older  than  the  existence  of  the 
Reichstag.  It  is  true  that  Bavaria  had  its  provincial  ParUa- 
ment in  1818;  and  Wiirtemberg  in  1820;  but  up  to  the  re- 
volutionary year  of  1848,  which  aroused  in  the  masses  a 
certain  amount  of  poUtical  animation,  the  system  of  govern- 
ment was  patriarchal  to  an  almost  incomprehensible  degree. 
Can  we  imagine  the  following  words  to  have  been  pronounced 
by  a  British  monarch  towards  the  middle  of  last  century? 
"  I  feel  myself  constrained  to  make  the  solemn  declaration 
that  no  power  on  earth  shall  ever  succeed  in  moving  me  to 
transform  the  natural  relation  between  prince  and  people — 
a  relation  which,  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  truth,  is  such  a 
tower  of  strength — into  a  conventional,  constitutional  relation ; 
and  that  I  shall  never  concede  that  between  God  in  Heaven 
and  this  land  a  written  sheet  of  paper  shall  intervene,  like  a 
secondary  Pro\ddence,  to  govern  us  with  its  paragraphs  and 
to  replace  the  ancient  and  sacred  fideUty."  They  were 
pronounced,  nevertheless,  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  of  Prussia 
on  the  occasion  of  his  summoning  a  special  ParUament  in  1847. 
Compare  with  these  words  the  following  utterance  of  the 
present  Kaiser  in  Konigsberg  on  August  26  of  this  year  : 
''  And  so  shaU  I  foUow  the  path  these  mighty  dead  [referring 
to  his  ancestors]  have  trodden,  just  as  my  grandfather  has 
done.  Considering  myself  the  instrument  of  Heaven,  dis- 
regarding the  views  and  opinions  of  the  day,  I  shall  go  my 
way,  mindful  only  of  the  welfare  and  peaceful  development 
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of  our  country.'^  For  long  after  this  date  the  apathy  of  the 
masses  towards  things  political  was  the  despair  of  those 
whose  dream  was  even  then  a  strong,  united  Germany.  The 
period  of  reaction  following  the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1849 
only  intensified  this  apathy.  The  advent  to  the  regency  in 
1858  of  him  who  was  destined  subsequently  to  become 
the  first  Kaiser,  marks  the  beginning  of  greater  keenness; 
the  rapid  succession  of  Prussian  victories  up  to  1866, 
with  the  consequent  creation  of  the  North  German  Federation, 
prevented  it  from  flagging;  and  the  foundation  of  the  German 
Empire  in  1871  is  a  guarantee  of  its  perpetuity.  This  absence 
of  long  tradition  is  an  important  factor  when  we  come  to  seek 
for  the  causes  of  the  defective  political  education  in  Germany, 
which  have  been  so  frequently  commented  upon  both  by 
natives  and  foreigners. 

When  we  approach  the  consideration  of  parties  in  the 
Reichstag,  we  are  immediately  confronted  with  a  situation 
strange  and  perplexing  to  one  whose  notions  of  political  parties 
have  received  their  peculiar  bias  from  a  comparatively  ex- 
clusive acquaintance  with  the  political  history  of  England 
and  her  colonies — I  refer  to  the  bewildering  multiplicity  of 
factions.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  accept,  without 
questioning,  the  principle  that  "  every  child  that  is  born  into 
this  world  alive  is  either  a  httle  Liberal  or  else  a  httle  Con- 
servative." There  is  no  such  simplicity  of  division  in  a 
German  Parliament;  in  the  present  Reichstag  there  are  no 
less  than  eight  distinct  factions;  and  even  this  abundant 
selection  is  not  sufficient  to  comprise  all  the  members;  there 
are  still  a  few  independents  who  belong  to  no  party  at  all. 
We  have  the  factions  forming  the  Right,  those  forming  the 
Centre,  and  those  forming  the  Left.  The  Right  (Conservative) 
comprises:  (1)  German  Conservatives,  (2)  Imperial  Conserva- 
tives and  (3)  Anti-Semites  plus  Farmers'  League.  The  Centre 
comprises:  (1)  the  Centre  proper  and  (2)  Poles,  Alsatians, 
Guelphs  (Hanover)  and  the  Bavarian  Farmers'  League.  The 
Left  comprises:  (1)  National  Liberals,  (2)  Progressives.  The 
Social  Democracy  are  extreme  Left ;  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  parliamentary  party  so  long  as 
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Parliament  means  what  it  means  at  present.  The  German 
Conservatives  were  the  old  Prussian  Conservatives ;  they  were 
somewhat  slow  in  recognizing  the  fact  of  the  Empire ;  they  did 
not  at  first  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  new  members 
from  the  South;  they  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  South 
was  haunted  by  spirits  of  LiberaUsm,  and  uncanny  ideas 
imported  from  France.  The  Imperial  Conservatives  contain 
the  more  moderate  elements  in  the  party;  they  early  admitted 
the  fact  of  the  Empire;  their  tendencies  are  less  chau\dnist 
than  those  of  the  German  Conservatives.  The  Anti-Semites 
and  Farmers'  League  are  of  more  recent  date;  they  first 
attained  importance  in  the  early  nineties.  We  understand 
the  adherence  of  the  Anti-Semites  to  the  Conserv^atives,  if  we 
consider  that  the  Jews  are  essentially  a  commercial  class,  and, 
as  such,  belong  naturally  to  the  Liberals;  the  Anti- 
Semites  would  just  as  naturally  be  Conservative.  The  Poles, 
Alsatians,  Guelphs,  and  Bavarian  Farmers'  League  have,  as 
the  names  sufficiently  indicate,  particularist  and  provincial 
interests  to  represent ;  their  denominational  character  deter- 
mines their  adherence  to  the  Centre.  The  National  Liberals 
come  nearest  the  Conservatives ;  they  were  the  most  important 
party  when  the  various  states  had  to  be  welded  together  to 
form  a  nation ;  it  was  among  Liberals  that  the  idea  of  a  unified 
German  nation  originated;  they  elaborated,  long  before  1870, 
the  constitution  which,  with  their  assistance,  was  adopted  by 
Bismarck,  with  but  few  modifications.  The  Progressives 
represent  what  comes  nearest  to  the  English  conception  of 
Liberalism^ — in  the  Reichstag  they  are  verging  on  the  Social 
Democrats. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  a  certain  justification  for  this 
detailed  subdivision  of  parties  in  the  nature  of  the  political 
conviction  of  the  individual  citizen.  One  might  say  that  a 
consistent  dualism  reflects  a  very  crude  and  primitive  con- 
ception of  the  human  intellect,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  simple 
yea  or  nay  to  most  intricate  questions  which  do  not  admit  of 
this  easy  solution.  It  might  be  argued,  and  it  has  indeed 
been  argued,  that  the  complexity  of  division  does  greater 
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justice  to  the  discussion  of  complex  problems.  These  argu- 
ments might  easily  be  refuted  by  sane  reasoning;  they  are 
best  answered,  however,  by  the  actual  conduct  of  debate  in 
the  British  Parliament,  or  rather  are  shown  to  be  haK-truths. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the  Reichstag  reveals  great 
disadvantages  attendant  on  this  system.  The  most  obvious 
is  probably  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  playing  off  one  party 
against  another,  and  thus,  by  a  dexterous  manipulation  of 
parties,  of  perpetuating  the  supreme  control  of  an  absolute 
authority,  centred  in  one  individual,  or  in  an  autocratically 
appointed  government.  The  number  of  possible  permutations 
and  combinations  among  the  parties  is  very  great ;  in  practice 
only  few  combinations  have  been  effected,  but  sufficient  to 
assist  greatly  the  imperial  chancellor — even  if  the  clauses 
limiting  the  constitutional  nature  of  government  did  not 
existi — to  eliminate  all  effective  parliamentary  control.  A 
glance  at  the  various  blocks  by  means  of  which  Bismarck 
carried  on  the  work  of  government  will  suffice  to  show  this. 
As  I  have  indicated,  the  Liberals  were  the  strongest  party 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  creation  of  the  Empire ; 
this  was  the  party  of  intellect,  and  intellect  was  necessary 
to  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution ;  intellect  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
relation  between  Church  and  State.  That  was  the  time  when 
such  questions  were  being  debated;  that  was  the  time  when 
free  trade  was  generally  accepted  by  all  except  the  more 
extreme  Conservatives.  Later,  Bismarck  changed  his  policy. 
He  had  established  the  Empire  on  a  solid  basis;  the  debates 
on  questions  of  broad  principles  were  ended ;  he  had  exchanged 
his  free-trade  convictions  against  a  policy  of  protection.  His 
old  allies  refused  to  follow  him;  government  by  means  of 
Liberals  thus  became  impossible.  His  next  step  was  to  make 
friends  with  his  ancient  foes,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to 
contrive  a  union  between  Centre  and  Conservative,  since 
neither  party  had  an  absolute  majority  when  taken  by  itself. 
By  means  of  this  block,  he  was  able  to  carry  his  policy  of  pro- 
tective tariffs.     It  may  be  remarked,    en  passant,  that  the 
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grouping  of  parties  effected  by  Bismarck — Right  +  Centre 
versus  Left^ — has  been  the  predominant  form  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century;  and  it  appears  to  possess  sufficient 
vitality  to  weather  a  few  more  storms.  A  temporary  breach 
was  made  by  Biilow  in  1906,  when  he  united  the  moderate 
elements  of  Right  and  Left,  eliminating  the  Centre.  This 
block  was  terminated,  as  will  be  remembered,  last  year,  when 
a  section  of  the  Conservatives  rejected  the  Finance-Reform 
measures  proposed  by  the  chancellor. 

Just  as  parliamentary  control  is  greatly  impaired  by  the 
power  this  multi-party  system  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
chancellor  and  the  government — ^members  of  w^hich,  by  the 
way,  are,  in  Germany,  not  responsible  to  Parhament — in  the 
same  way  it  is  further  nulUfied  by  the  fact  that  the  key  to 
most  situations  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  party  whose 
principles,  or  lack  of  principles,  permit  it  to  turn  Right  or  Left 
as  occasion  commands.  In  the  Reichstag  this  favoured  posi- 
tion is  occupied  by  the  Centre.  Disregarding  for  a  moment 
the  subdivisions  of  the  two  natural  groups,  and  considering 
them  as  entities,  the  last  general  election  giving  an  absolute 
majority  to  any  group  was  that  of  1874,  when  the  Liberals 
occupied  altogether  202  seats,  three  more  than  a  bare  majority. 
The  Conservatives  have  never  had  an  absolute  majority;  nor 
has  the  Centre ;  neither,  in  fact,  has  ever  had  a  third  of  the 
total  number  of  seats.  Yet  the  whole  of  the  legislation  since 
the  middle  of  the  seventies  has  been  Conservative-Clerical; 
and  within  these  two  parties  the  decision  has  usually  rested 
with  the  Centre,  because  the  latter  could  at  any  moment 
threaten  to  abandon  the  Right  and  join  with  the  Left.  Such 
a  situation  is  surely  not  conducive  to  parUamentary  control, 
when  majorities  have  to  be  obtained  by  these  devices.  The 
difficulties  the  Reichstag  has  had  to  encounter  in  the  past, 
be  it  said  by  the  way,  might  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
would  consent  to  take  the  assistance  of  the  Nationalists  to 
further  probable  legislation  in  the  next  Conservative  govern- 
ment in  Britain.  A  consideration  of  the  parties  in  the 
Reichstag,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  multiplicity,  forces 
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one  to  the  conclusion  that  a  duality  such  as  maintains  in  the 
British  Parliament  is  far  superior  to  any  plurality. 

When  we  proceed  in  our  examination  of  political  parties 
in  Germany,  taking  them  in  other  aspects  than  that  dealt 
with  above,  we  find  further  flaws  of  even  greater  magnitude 
and  of  more  sinister  influence  than  those  already  indicated. 
When  we  read  in  German  newspapers  of  the  tactics  employed 
on  various  sides  in  electoral  campaigns,  we  cannot  help 
deploring  the  effect  protection  has  had  upon  the  political  life 
of  the  nation.  It  is  not  my  business  here  either  to  advocate 
or  condenm  the  policy  of  free  trade  or  of  protection.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  these  opposite  policies  in  their  economic 
aspect,  nor  do  I  wish  to  assert  that  the  influence  of  protection 
must  necessarily  be  so  pernicious,  even  politically,  as  it  has 
been  in  Germany,  and  that  more  judicious  legislation  might 
not  have  averted  much  of  the  evil.  I  simply  wish  to  state, 
and  one  can  do  so  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  the 
particular  case  of  Germany,  protection  as  a  policy  has,  in 
very  large  measure,  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  a  party 
life  based  upon  the  broad  principles  of  consideration  for  the 
national  welfare,  and  has  substituted  for  it  a  party  life  based 
upon  the  conflicts  of  interests  among  groups  of  individuals. 
Not  a  single  party  in  the  Reichstag  at  the  present  time  stands 
in  immediate  relation  to  its  particular  section  of  the  electorate ; 
there  are  intermediary  organizations  to  assist  in  every  case, 
and  these  organizations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Centre,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  directly,  are  based  exclusively  on  a  com- 
munity of  interests.  The  Farmers'  League  and  the  Bavarian 
Farmers'  League  agitate  for  the  protection  of  agricultural 
interests  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  election  of  any 
Liberal  candidate.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  their  electoral  tactics ;  I  may  simply  state  that  this 
summer  several  cases  have  come  to  my  notice  in  which  in- 
dividuals, suspected  of  voting  Liberal,  suffered  severe  financial 
loss  owing  to  a  rigorous  boycott  having  been  proclaimed 
against  them  by  the  local  branches  of  the  agricultural  organ- 
izations.   The   many    organizations    standing   between    the 
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Socialist  electorate  and  its  representatives  in  the  Reichstag 
are  not  pecuhar  to  Germany;  we  can  assume  that  even^body 
is  acquainted  with  them.  Until  last  year  the  Liberals  had 
stood  in  an  exceptional  position  in  this  respect;  now  they 
have  their  Hansabund,  originating  as  an  organized  opposition 
to  the  Farmers'  League,  and  entering  at  once  on  its  activity 
as  the  auxihan^  of  the  industrial  classes.  We  have,  in  this 
way,  a  system  of  class  representation  of  the  worst  kind — the 
distinction  is  not  between  opulence  and  poverty,  nor  between 
intellect  and  stupiditj^  as  manifested  in  an  enlightened  desire 
to  advance,  or  on  the  other  hand  a  nervous  hesitation  to  try 
any  new  experiment — each  class  belongs  to  that  party  which 
advocates  its  own  pecuhar  interests  in  Parhament.  Agri- 
culturalists are,  almost  without  exception.  Conservative,  since 
the  main  item  in  the  Conservative  programme  is  the  protection 
of  the  national  agriculture  by  means  of  high  import  duties 
on  all  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Those  whose  interests  demand 
high  prices  of  manufactured  articles,  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Liberal.  And  lastly,  the  working  classes,  who  do  not  seU 
but  have  everjiihing  to  buy,  and  who  are,  at  least  immediately, 
interested  in  cheapness  aU  round,  belong  to  that  party  which 
agitates  for  the  removal  of  import  duties,  particularly  on 
articles  of  food. 

There  are  two  parties  in  the  Reichstag  which  possess  for 
us  a  special  interest,  since  ParUaments  in  English-speaking 
countries  have  nothing  similar  to  show;  and  because  the  one 
has  had  an  influential  past,  the  other  has  a  future  of  unhmited 
possibilities — I  refer  to  the  Centre  and  the  Social  Democrats, 
and  I  shall  speak  of  each  of  these  parties  at  some  length. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  termini  Conservative,  Liberal 
and  SociaHst  have  come  to  possess  a  purely  economic  con- 
notation— the  Centre  alone  is  free  from  this  reproach.  It 
includes  members,  who,  but  for  the  special  consideration 
which  determines  their  adherence  to  the  Centre,  might  belong 
to  any  one  of  the  other  groups.  In  the  electorate  of  this 
faction  the  aristocrat  votes  side  by  side  with  the  farm-labourer, 
the  industrial  capitalist  side  by  side  with  the  meanest  artisan. 
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From  the  German  point  of  view  the  Centre  thus  reveals  the 
spectacle  of  a  Parliament  within  a  Parliament;  Conservative, 
Liberal,  Socialist,  all  are  there.  Questions  coming  up  for 
discussion  have  to  undergo,  within  the  Centre,  the  same 
criticism,  and  be  thrashed  out  in  the  same  way  as  in  full 
Parliament,  before  the  leaders  of  the  faction  express  themselves 
at  all  in  the  Reichstag.  Not  economic  interests  but  creed 
decides  who  shall  belong  here.  The  leaders  of  the  Centre  are 
vigorous  in  protesting  against  the  designation  "  sectarian  " 
— it  requires  all  the  dexterous  dialectic  of  a  Jesuit  to  give 
their  protest  any  reality.  The  fact  remains  that,  by  its 
origin,  by  its  present  constitution,  and  by  its  policy,  the  Centre 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  party.  (1)  As  is  well  known,  it  issued 
as  a  compact  body  from  the  struggle  Bismarck  undertook  in 
order  to  curb  the  power  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Germany; 
it  was  composed  of  the  old  Prussian  Roman  Catholics  to  which 
were  added  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  South  German  States, 
Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden.  The  ultramontane  re- 
presentatives of  other  essentially  Roman  Catholic  districts, 
like  Poland,  Alsatia  and  Lorraine,  do  not  formally  belong  to 
the  Centre,  but  usually  vote  along  with  it.  (2)  It  represents 
seven-ninths  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Germany; 
the  other  two-ninths  are  divided  among  the  various  groups, 
Socialism  claiming  a  large  number.  (3)  And  lastly,  as  far  as 
its  policy  is  concerned,  this  has  always  aimed  at  extorting 
concessions  in  the  interests  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The 
Centre  press  has  supported  the  agitation  against  Germany  in 
Poland,  in  Alsatia,  and  in  Lorraine.  It  is  impossible  to 
regard  it  as  anything  but  the  agent  of  a  foreign  power — the 
Papacy — a  foreign  power  which  in  1870  was  acting  in  collusion 
with  France  to  prevent  the  unification  of  Germany  under  the 
hegemony  of  Prussia ;  which,  in  1875,  in  an  EncycUcal  addressed 
to  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  world  pronounced  the  Prussian 
ecclesiastical  legislation  invalid  and  which  in  another  Encyclical 
issued  this  year  calumniated  Protestant  princes  and  people 
in  Germany  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms — accusing  of  im- 
morality men  whose  names  are  held  by  the  enlightened  of 
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every  nation  in  highest  reverence,  the  Reformers  such  as 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  etc. 

The  Centre  is  the  party  whose  numbers  fluctuate  least; 
the  last  five  general  elections  have  given  106,  96,  102,  100, 
104,  as  totals  of  Centre  members.  The  constancy  of  this 
faction  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  constancy  of  the  tre- 
mendous organization  it  supports — the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — and  springs  from  a  Hke  source.  An  outsider  finds  it 
hard  to  comprehend  the  incessant  canvassing  done  by  the 
priesthood  on  behaK  of  their  political  representatives;  the 
powers  of  earth  and  heaven  and  hell  are  sunomoned  to  assist. 
Not  only  do  the  churches  re-echo  glowing  eulogies  of  Roman 
Catholic  candidates  and  violent  diatribes  against  their  Protest- 
ant adversaries,  but  also  the  activity  of  priests  in  their  house 
to  house  visitations  is  continually  directed  to  the  same  ends. 
High  taxation  causes  considerable  readjustment  among  the 
Protestant  groups;  it  leaves  the  Centre  unmoved.  A  wave 
of  military  enthusiasm  in\'igorates  the  Right  and  enervates 
the  Left;  the  Centre  can  regard  these  operations  with  the 
complacency  of  a  disinterested  onlooker.  WTiile  the  other 
groups  are  perpetually  struggling  amongst  themselves  to 
annex  this  or  that  constituency,  the  Centre  can  survey  its 
dominions,  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  Polycrates,  say: 
"  Behold,  these  are  my  subjects  ! " 

The  most  useful  contributions  of  the  Centre  to  political 
life  in  Germany  are,  in  the  first  place,  its  creating,  by  its  own 
propaganda,  an  interest  in  politics  among  classes  of  the 
population  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  indifferent 
to  this  side  of  national  activity;  in  the  long  run  it  may  find, 
like  the  magician's  apprentice,  that  it  has  in  this  way  conjured 
up  spirits  which  it  cannot  lay;  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
interest  it  has  created  may  be  far  different  from  that  anti- 
cipated. In  the  second  place,  its  greatest  usefulness  lies  in 
its  social  legislation.  In  this  it  has  gone  along,  in  the  main, 
with  the  Conservatives.  The  conception  of  the  functions  of 
the  state  by  these  two  parties  is,  on  many  essential  points, 
identical.     In  both  cases  it  is  somewhat  patriarchal,  and  the 
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legislation  proceeding  from  the  convictions  of  both  is  a  kind 
of  state  socialism,  with  the  difference  that  Conservatism  would 
make  this  state  socialism  more  bureaucratic,  whilst  the  Centre 
inclines  more  to  democracy ;  the  latter,  too,  is  far  less  tainted 
with  the  chauvinistic  principles  that  form  the  worst  feature 
of  the  ultra-Conservatives,  descendants  of  the  Prussian  Junker. 
We  will  now  consider  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Left — the 
Social  Democrats.  In  the  Reichstag  this  is  a  purely  revolu- 
tionary party;  no  Socialist  member  will  consent  to  positive 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  government.  In  the  provincial 
Parliaments  of  the  South  German  States  a  distinct  relaxation 
of  party  discipline  has  been  noticeable  in  recent  years;  and 
in  Baden  the  parties  on  the  Left  have  combined,  and  the 
Socialists  have  voted  supply  along  with  the  Liberals.  The 
party  at  large  has  pronounced  its  anathema  on  this  action  of 
its  southern  allies  in  terms  confined  to  proletariat  organs. 
I'he  question  has  been  discussed  whether  these  revisionists 
shall  continue  to  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  party,  or 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  sacrifice  them  in  order  to  present 
a  united  front ;  it  stands  among  the  agenda  for  the  forthcoming 
party  conference  in  Magdeburg,  this  September.  This  and 
similar  phenomena  in  the  Parliaments  of  Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria 
and  Hessen  may  be  only  of  transitory  significance;  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  impartial  and  shrewd  observers  of  the 
political  situation  that  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to 
abandon  somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  principle  which  has  hitherto 
regulated  party  action.  Men  like  Bebel,  who  have  grown  old 
in  the  old  ideas,  still  rule  in  the  North ;  let  these  once  die  out, 
the  succeeding  generation  will  probably  be  less  unreasonable. 
Meanwhile,  a  most  unscrupulous  agitation  is  being  carried  on 
everywhere  among  the  proletariat;  effusions  of  the  most 
diaphanous  sophistry  fill  the  columns  of  Socialist  newspapers ; 
distortions  of  facts  prejudice  all  sane  reasoning;  detailed  and 
crudely  worded  descriptions  of  immorality  among  the  wealthier 
and  more  leisured  classes  are  calculated  to  foster  the  idea 
that  virtue  exists  nowhere  but  in  a  workman's  cottage  and 
also  generate  a  morbid  curiosity  in  illiterate  minds.     One  of 
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their  most  cherished  principles  is  that  materialism  is  the  only 
justified  view  of  life;  whatever  is  noble  and  beautiful  and 
serves  to  embellish  existence  is  ridiculed — their  bark  is  here 
worse  than  their  bite ;  their  adoration  for  the  martyrs  to  their 
own  cause  is  a  pleasant  refutation  of  their  own  principles  in 
this  respect.  Nevertheless,  the  preaching  of  such  doctrines 
spreads  most  ominous  discontent  among  those  who  are 
dependent  for  their  ideas  on  such  perversions.  Another  view 
which  is  always  being  impressed  on  the  proletariat  is  that 
it  forms  the  only  class  in  the  community  whose  existence  is 
justified ;  this  and  the  preceding  principle  condition  each  other 
mutually.  Thirdly,  we  have  it  constantly  dinned  into  our 
ears  that  the  interests  of  the  proletariat  in  every  country  are 
identical.  From  these  three  fundamental  tenets  we  can 
deduce  the  formulation  of  their  particular  maxims;  the  con- 
struction of  their  party  programme,  and  their  tactics  in  the 
Reichstag.  They  refuse  positive  co-operation  in  the  work  of 
government,  because  government  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  class  distinction;  only  in  legislation  directly  affecting 
the  working  class  do  they  occasionally  abandon  their  attitude 
of  negation — frequently,  even  here,  they  abstain  from  voting, 
because  the  working  class  is  regarded  as  only  one  class  among 
many.  Their  cosmopoUtanism  is  the  logical  outcome  of  their 
views  concerning  the  identity  of  interests  among  the  pro- 
letariat of  every  nation,  and  this  dictates  their  poHcy  in 
military  and  naval  matters.  They  clamour  for  an  under- 
standing with  England  regarding  naval  armaments,  their  ideal 
being  the  abolition  of  the  fleet.  In  regard  to  the  land  army, 
they  are  less  consistent,  or  rather  more  reasonable;  they 
demand  a  militia  after  the  style  of  the  Swiss  mihtia. 

A  distinctively  Socialist  movement  in  Germany  is  of 
more  recent  date  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  particular- 
ly in  France — ^many  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Lassalle, 
Marx,  and  Engels  were  derived  from  French  and  EngHsh 
writers,  and  the  inteUigence  of  the  power  of  proletariat 
organizations  is  essentially  English.  Sporadic  attempts  to 
establish  a  better  order  of  things  by  revolutionary  methods 
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have  occurred  in  Germany,  but  on  the  whole  Socialism  has 
gone  the  way  of  peace.  From  its  inception,  it  has  possessed 
excellent  political  organizations,  recognizing  that  it  must 
direct  its  efforts  towards  capturing  political  power,  and  re- 
cognizing that  it  could  not  hope  to  gain  economic  power  until 
later.  Thus  Bebel  in  1891,  in  Erfurt,  said:  "  We  are  not  in 
a  position  to  set  up  the  sovereignty  of  the  working  class  on 
the  basis  of  economic  power;  we  must  resort  to  the  opposite 
means.  In  the  first  instance  we  must  gain  the  political  power 
and  utilize  this  in  order  to  attain  the  economic  power  by 
means  of  the  expropriation  of  the  propertied  classes.  When 
once  political  power  is  in  our  hands,  the  rest  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course."  Towards  this  end  the  efforts  of  Socialism 
have  been  directed  with  remarkable  constancy,  and  this 
explains  largely  why  such  virulent  agitation  has  been  so  free 
from  physical  violence.  The  career  of  the  party  has  been  one 
of  steady  and  persistent  growth.  In  the  first  Reichstag  of 
1871,  it  had  only  one  deputy;  three  years  later  it  had  nine — 
and  with  only  temporary  declines  it  increased  to  81  in  1903. 
The  elections  of  1907  saw  a  tremendous  fall;  only  43  Socialist 
members  were  returned — the  decrease  being  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  issues  in  that  year,  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  in  German 
Africa.  These  Hottentottenwahlen,  as  Socialists  call  them, 
are  thus  a  poor  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  party. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  will  be  the  probable 
issue  of  the  next  general  elections.  To  have  any  solid  basis 
for  our  forecast  we  must  be  acquainted  with  a  few  more  fact  s 
about  the  composition  of  the  Reichstag.  The  basis  for  framing 
constituencies  was  the  census  of  1867.  At  first  the  Parliament 
of  the  North  German  Federation  was  formed  in  1868;  one 
deputy  was  chosen  for  each  100,000  of  the  population — 
constituencies  were  formed  on  this  numerical  basis.  This 
gave  a  total  of  297  deputies.  On  the  formation  of  the  Empire, 
the  Parliament  of  the  North  German  Federation  was  increased 
by  a  hundred  members,  chosen  to  represent  the  South  German 
States  of  the  newly  acquired  provinces  of  Alsatia  and  Lorraine. 
This  produced  a  total  of  397;  and  this  number  has  not  been 
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added  to  since  1871.  Provision  was  made  for  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  Reichstag  with  the  increase  in  population 
of  the  Empire;  but  no  use  has  been  made  of  this  provision. 
The  constituencies  as  defined  in  the  North  in  1868  and  in  the 
South  in  1871  remain  as  at  first;  but  since  that  date  the  char- 
acter of  the  population  has  entirely  changed — from  being 
essentially  agricultural,  as  in  1867,  it  has  become  essentially 
industrial.  The  population  of  the  country  districts  has  not 
varied  greatly :  but  urban  districts  have  now,  in  many  cases, 
three  and  four  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  they  had  40 
years  ago.  Rural  constituencies  will  have,  therefore,  ap- 
proximately the  same  or  only  slightly  more  voters  than  in 
1867 ;  borough  constituencies,  on  the  other  hand,  have  some- 
times five  or  six  times  their  original  number.  This  impUes 
that  agricultural  interests  at  present  receive  an  undue  re- 
presentation in  ParHament,  as  compared  with  the  interests 
of  industrial  and  commercial  classes.  From  what  I  have  said 
above,  one  may  at  once  infer  that  this  implies  an  undue 
proportion  of  Conservatives  in  the  Reichstag.  Now  those 
who  have  voted  Conservative  in  the  past,  will  probably  vote 
Conservative  also  in  the  future ;  to  transform  a  Conservative 
into  a  Liberal  constituency  is  therefore  no  easy  matter.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  many  National  Liberal  members 
advocate  high  duties  on  produce  of  agriculture,  especially  if 
their  constituency  is  fairly  equally  divided  between  agriculture 
and  industry;  so  that  a  number  of  smaller  land-holders  will 
vote  National  Liberal  if  they  find  the  screw  imposed  by  the 
Conservative  clerical  block  presses  too  severely. 

It  is  certain  that  discontent  is  rife  in  Germany  at  present ; 
this  discontent  is  largely  the  product  of  high  prices,  especially 
on  articles  of  food;  and  these  high  prices  are  largely  the 
result  of  the  financial  legislation  of  the  present  block.  The 
Socialist  and  Left-Liberal  organs  never  weary  of  comparing 
prices  in  England  and  Germany,  and  this  comparison  is  indeed 
calculated  to  cause  dissatisfaction.  Meat  is  in  Berlin  over 
30%  dearer  than  in  London ;  bread  and  flour  are,  if  anything 
worse,  although  here  the  comparison  is  more  difl&cult  on. 
account  of  the  different  quahties  consumed;  clothes  are  25% 
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dearer  in  Germany  than  in  England;  house  rents  are  higher. 
While  the  cost  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  is  higher,  wages 
are  lower  and  hours  of  work  are  longer.  This  comparison 
neglects  the  fact  that  Germany  always  was  inferior  to  England 
in  the  standard  of  comfort,  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view ; 
of  course,  prices  were  once  lower  in  Germany  than  in  England ; 
but  then  wages  were  lower;  and  if  we  compare  the  relation 
between  cost  of  living  and  wages  in  times  past  and  now,  we 
get  a  different  result.  The  Socialist  party  will  certainly  make 
many  gains,  because  their  organs  place  only  the  black  side 
of  the  situation  to  men's  view ;  these  gains  will  be  made  mostly 
at  the  expense  of  Liberalism.  If  nothing  unforeseen  occurs 
to  prejudice  Socialist  agitation  between  now  and  the  next 
general  elections,  we  may  expect  to  see  approximately  100 
Social-Democrats  in  the  Reichstag — ^perhaps  even  110.  The 
Centre  will  remain  about  as  it  stands;  the  Conservatives  may 
be  expected  to  lose  25  to  30  seats.  The  Socialists  and  the 
Centre  will  thus,  if  combined,  have  an  absolute  majority;  and 
there  is  a  decided  possibility  of  their  combining.  Such  an 
eventuality  would  place  the  government  in  an  akward  position, 
and  no  one  can  foretell  what  change  that  might  introduce  into 
German  policy.  Although  this  possibility  exists,  it  is  not  a 
probability.  The  Centre  would  be  very  untrue  to  its  profes- 
sions if  it  consented  to  work  with  a  party  whose  materialist 
ideal  is  so  opposed  to  Christianity;  the  Socialists  would  be 
equally  inconsistent  if  they  united  with  a  party  recognizing 
the  absolute  authority  of  one  individual.  Centre  +  Conser- 
vative will  have,  as  before,  an  absolute  majority,  and  will 
probably  continue  their  present  policy;  paying  perhaps  a 
little  more  attention  to  suggestions  received  from  the  Left 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

To  show  at  a  glance  the  vicissitudes  of  parties  in  the 
Reichstag  from  its  beginning  to  the  last  general  elections,  I 
shall  reproduce  two  tables  drawn  up  by  Friedrich  Naumann, 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  from  whose  works  on  politics  I 
have  received  several  suggestions  in  writing  this  article.  The 
first  table  shows  the  number  of  representatives  of  each  party ; 
the  second  gives,  in  thousands,  the  numbers  of  electors. 
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TABLE  2. 
The  last  column  gives  the  percentage  of  the  total  elector- 
ate abstaining  from  election.  The  decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  abstainers  shows  the  increasing  interest  ia  poUtics,  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  Note  the  enormous  superiority  in  numbers 
possessed  by  the  Social  Democrats  over  the  electors  of  any 
other  party. 
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E.  W.  Patchett 


TO  HORACE 

Horace  !  poet  of  my  boyhood, 
Poet  of  my  manhood's  years; 
Master — ^for  each  mood  and  moment — 
Of  the  song  that  charms  or  cheers, 
As  when  in  the  parched  summer 
Some  Bandusian  fountain  greets  the  ears. 

Monumental  brass  may  perish, 
Pyramids  may  pass  away, 
With  the  years'  unnumber'd  progress 
Slowly  changing  to  decay: 
Thou  endurest,  and  enduring 
Growest  still  to  more  than  regal  sway. 

In  thy  brief  melodious  numbers 
All  the  Italian  landscape  glows; 
Tivoli's  enchanted  precincts. 
Old  Soracte's  shining  snows, 
While  through  broad  and  peaceful  meadows 
Liris  with  his  stilly  waters  flows. 

Thine  the  Sapphic's  silvern  sweetness. 
Soft  as  tinklings  from  the  fold: 
But  a  more  majestic  music 
From  Alcsean  stanzas  rolled, 
Like  a  golden  harp,  repeateth 
Words  whose  worth  is  more  desired  than  gold. 

Thine  the  voice  whose  clarion  accents 
Taught  the  patriot  how  to  die; 
Thine  the  magic  gift  to  utter 
Friendship's  most  pathetic  cry: 
When  was  everlasting  slumber 
Soothed  by  such  a  mournful  lullaby? 
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Lo!  I  see  a  glorious  legion 
Blazon  time's  unending  scroll: 
Cato  the  undaunted,  Paulus, 
Lavish  of  his  mighty  soul : 
Each  a  great  and  steadfast  Roman, 
Each  a  part  of  one  heroic  whole. 

Hark !  I  hear  the  voice  of  Honour 
Sounding  like  a  tnunpet  call: 
Who  is  this  that  at  her  bidding 
Dares  the  foreign  foeman's  thrall? 
Regulus,  the  soldier-martyr, 
He,  the  embodied  spirit  of  them  all. 

Like  a  fire  amidst  the  pine  woods, 
Honest  toil  and  noble  rage, 
Scorn  of  wealth  and  love  of  duty 
Flash  and  glow  through  ever}'  page; 
May  each  coming  generation 
Learn,  and  spread  thy  Hght  from  age  to  age. 

Horace !  poet  of  my  childhood, 
Poet  of  my  latest  day. 
From  the  far  Canadian  highlands 
I  would  here,  adoring,  lay 
One  poor  wreath  of  fading  maple 
On  a  shrine  that  never  can  decay. 


R.  E.  Macnaghten 


THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  DEEP  SEA 

THE  DEVIL  is  passing  out  of  fashion.  After  a  long 
and  honourable  career  he  has  fallen  into  an  ungrateful 
oblivion.  His  existence  has  become  shadowy,  his  outline 
attenuated,  and  his  personality  displeasing  to  a  complacent 
generation.  So  he  stands  now  leaning  on  the  handle  of  his 
three-pronged  oyster  fork  and  looking  into  the  ashes  of 
his  smothered  fire.  Theology  will  have  none  of  him. 
Genial  clergy  of  ample  girth,  stuffed  with  the  buttered  toast 
of  a  rectory  tea,  are  preaching  him  out  of  existence.  The 
fires  of  his  material  hell  are  replaced  by  the  steam  heat  of 
moral  torture.  This  even  the  most  sensitive  of  sinners  faces 
with  equanimity.  So  the  Devil's  old  dwelling  is  dismantled 
and  stands  by  the  roadside  with  a  sign-board  bearing  the 
legend,  '' Museum  of  Moral  Torment,  These  Premises  to  Let." 
In  front  of  it,  in  place  of  the  dancing  imp  of  earlier  ages, 
is  a  poor  make-believe  thing,  a  jack-o-lantern  on  a  stick, 
with  a  turnip  head  and  candle  eyes,  labelled  "  Demon  of  Moral 
Repentance,  Guaranteed  Worse  than  Actual  Fire."  The 
poor  thing  grins  in  its  very  harmlessness 

Now  that  the  Devil  is  passing  away  an  unappreciative 
generation  fails  to  realize  the  high  social  function  that  he 
once  performed.  There  he  stood  for  ages  a  simple  and  work- 
able basis  of  human  morality;  an  admirable  first-hand 
reason  for  being  good,  which  needed  no  ulterior  explanation. 
The  rude  peasant  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  ilUterate  artisan 
of  the  shop,  and  the  long-haired  hind  of  the  fields,  had  no 
need  to  speculate  upon  the  problem  of  existence  and  the 
tangled  skein  of  moral  enquiry.  The  Devil  took  all  that  off 
their  hands.  He  had  either  to  "  be  good  "  or  else  he  "  got 
the  fork,"  just  as  in  our  time  the  unsuccessful  comedian  of 
amateur  night  in  the  vaudeville  houses  "  gets  the  hook." 
Humanity,  with  the  Devil  to  prod  it  from  behind,  moved 
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steadily  upwards  on  the  path  of  moral  development.  Then 
having  attained  a  certain  elevation,  it  turned  upon  its  tracks, 
denied  that  there  had  been  any  Devil,  rubbed  itself  for  a 
moment  by  way  of  investigation,  said  that  there  had  been 
no  prodding,  and  then  fell  to  wandering  about  on  the  hill- 
tops without  any  fixed  idea  of  goal  or  direction. 

In  other  words,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Devil  there 
stiU  remains  unsolved  the  problem  of  conduct,  and  behind 
it  the  riddle  of  the  universe.  How  are  we  getting  along 
without  the  Devil?  How  are  we  managing  to  be  good  with- 
out the  fork?  What  is  happening  to  our  conception  of  good- 
ness itself? 

To  begin  with,  let  me  disclaim  any  intention  of  writing 
of  morality  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  technical,  or  pro- 
fessional, moral  philosopher.  Such  a  person  would  settle 
the  whole  question  by  a  few  references  to  pragmatism,  trans- 
cendentalism, and  esoteric  synthesis, — Cleaving  his  auditors 
angry  but  unable  to  retaUate.  This  attitude,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  I  am  quite  unable  to  adopt.  I  do  not  know  what 
pragmatism  is,  and  I  do  not  care.  I  know  the  word 
transcendental  only  in  connexion  with  advertisements  for 
*'  gents  furnishings."  If  Kant,  or  Schopenhauer,  or  Anheuser 
Busch  have  already  settled  these  questions,  I  cannot  help  it. 

In  any  case,  it  is  my  opinion  that  now-a-days  we  are 
overridden  in  the  specialties,  each  in  his  own  department  of 
learning,  with  his  tags,  and  label,  and  his  pigeon-hole  cate- 
gory of  proper  names,  precluding  all  discussion  by  ordinary 
people.  No  man  may  speak  fittingly  of  the  soul  without 
spending  at  least  six  weeks  in  a  theological  college ;  moraUty 
is  the  province  of  the  moral  philosopher  who  is  prepared  to 
pelt  the  intruder  back  over  the  fence  with  a  shower  of  German 
commentaries.  Ignorance,  in  its  wooden  shoes,  shuffles 
around  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  learning,  stumbling 
among  the  fitter  of  terminology.  The  broad  field  of  human 
wisdom  has  been  cut  into  a  multitude  of  fittle  professorial 
rabbit  warrens.  In  each  of  these  a  specialist  burrows  deep, 
scratching  out  a  shower  of  terminology,  head  down  in  an 
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unlovely  attitude  which  places  an  interlocutor  at  a  grotesque 
conversational  disadvantage. 

May  I  digress  a  minute  to  show  what  I  mean  by  the 
inconvenience  of  modern  learning?  This  happened  at  a 
summer  boarding  house  where  I  spent  a  portion  of  the  season 
of  rest,  in  company  with  a  certain  number  of  ordinary, 
ignorant  people  like  myself.  We  got  on  well  together.  In 
the  evenings  on  the  verandah  we  talked  of  nature  and  of  its 
beauties,  of  the  stars  and  why  they  were  so  far  away, — we 
didn't  know  their  names,  thank  God, — ^and  such  like  simple 
topics  of  conversation. 

Sometimes  under  the  influence  of  a  double-shotted 
sentimentaUsm  sprung  from  huckleberry  pie  and  doughnuts, 
we  even  spoke  of  the  larger  issues  of  life,  and  exchanged 
opinions  on  immortality.  We  used  no  technical  terms. 
We  knew  none.  The  talk  was  harmless  and  happy.  Then 
there  came  among  us  a  faded  man  in  a  coat  that  had  been 
black  before  it  turned  green,  who  was  a  Ph.D.  of  Oberlin 
College.  The  first  night  he  sat  on  the  verandah,  somebody 
said  how  beautiful  the  sunset  was.  Then  the  man  from 
Oberlin  spoke  up  and  said:  "Yes,  one  could  almost  fancy 
it  a  pre-Raphaelite  conception  with  the  same  chiaroscuro 
in  the  atmosphere."  There  was  a  pause.  That  ended  all 
nature  study  for  almost  an  hour.  Later  in  the  evening, 
some  one  who  had  been  reading  a  novel  said  in  simple  language 
that  he  was  sick  of  having  the  hero  always  come  out  on  top. 
*'  Ah,"  said  the  man  from  OberUn,  "  but  doesn't  that  pre- 
cisely correspond  with  Nitch's  idea  (he  meant,  I  suppose, 
Nietzsche,  but  he  pronounced  it  to  rhyme  with  *  bitch ') 
of  the  dominance  of  man  over  fate?"  Mr.  Hezekiah  Smith 
who  kept  the  resort  looked  round  admiringly  and  said,  "  Aint 
he  a  terrV  He  certainly  was.  While  the  man  from  Oberlin 
stayed  with  us,  elevating  conversation  was  at  an  end,  and 
a  self-conscious  ignorance  hung  upon  the  verandah  like  a 
fog. 

However,  let  us  get  back  to  the  Devil.  Let  us  notice 
in  the  first  place  that  because  we  have  kicked  out  the  Devil 
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as  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  superstition,  unworthy  of  a 
scientific  age,  we  have  by  no  means  ehminated  the  super- 
natural and  the  super-rational  from  the  current  thought 
of  our  time.  I  suppose  there  never  was  an  age  more  riddled 
with  superstition,  more  credulous,  more  drunkenly  addicted 
to  thaumaturgy  than  the  present.  The  Devil  in  his  palmiest 
days  was  nothing  to  it.  In  despite  of  our  vaimted  material 
common-sense,  there  is  a  perfect  craving  abroad  for  belief 
in  something  beyond  the  compass  of  the  believable. 

It  shows  itself  in  every  age  and  class.  Simpering  Seventeen 
gets  its  fortune  told  on  a  weighing  machine,  and  shudders 
with  luxurious  horror  at  the  prospective  villany  of  the  Dark 
Man  who  is  to  cross  her  life.  Senile  Seventy  gravely  sits 
on  a  wooden  bench  at  a  wonder-working  meeting,  waiting  for  a 
gentleman  in  a ''  Tuxedo"  jacket  to  call  up  the  soul  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  ask  its  opinion  of  Mr.  Taft.  Here  you  have 
a  small  tenement,  let  us  say,  on  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 
What  is  it?  It  is  the  home  of  Nadir  the  Nameless,  the  great 
Hindoo  astrologer.  Who  are  in  the  front  room?  Clients 
waiting  for  a  revelation  of  the  future.  Where  is  Nadir? 
He  is  behind  a  heavily  draped  curtain,  worked  with  Indian 
serpents.  By  the  waiting  clients  Nadir  is  understood  to 
be  in  consultation  with  the  twin  fates,  Isis  and  Osiris.  In 
reality  Nadir  is  frying  potatoes.  Presently  he  will  come 
out  from  behind  the  curtain  and  announce  that  Osiris  has 
spoken  (that  is,  the  potatoes  are  now  finished  and  on  the 
back  of  the  stove)  and  that  he  is  prepared  to  reveal  hidden 
treasure  at  40  cents  a  revelation.  Marvellous,  is  it  not,  this 
Hindoo  astrology  business?  And  any  one  can  be  a  Nadir 
the  Nameless,  who  cares  to  stain  his  face  blue  with  thimble- 
berry  juice,  wrap  a  red  turban  round  his  forehead,  and  cut 
the  rate  of  revelation  to  35  cents.  Such  is  the  credulity 
of  the  age  which  has  repudiated  the  Devil  as  too  difficult 
of  beUef. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  moved  far  away  from  the  Devil; 
but  are  we  after  all  so  much  better  off?  or  do  we,  in  respect 
of  the  future,  contain  within  ourselves  the  promise  of  better 
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things.  I  suppose  that  most  of  us  would  have  the  general 
idea  that  there  never  was  an  age  which  displayed  so  high  a 
standard  of  morality,  or  at  least  of  ordinary  human  decency, 
as  our  own.  We  look  back  with  a  shudder  to  the  blood- 
stained history  of  our  ancestors  ;  the  fires  of  Smithfield 
with  the  poor  martyr  writhing  about  his  post,  frenzied  and 
hysterical  in  the  flames;  the  underground  cell  where  the 
poor  remnant  of  humanity  turned  its  haggard  face  to  the 
torch  of  the  entering  gaoler;  the  mad-house  itself  with 
its  gibbering  occupants  converted  into  a  show  for  the  idle 
fools  of  London.  We  may  well  look  back  on  it  all  and  say 
that,  at  least,  we  are  better  than  we  were.  The  history  of 
our  Uttle  human  race  would  make  but  sorry  reading  were 
not  its  every  page  imprinted  with  the  fact  that  human  in- 
genuity has  invented  no  torment  too  great  for  human 
fortitude  to  bear. 

In  general  decency — sympathy — ^we  have  undoubtedly 
progressed.  Our  courts  of  law  have  forgotten  the  use  of  the 
thumbkins  and  boot;  we  do  not  press  a  criminal  under 
"  weights  greater  than  he  can  bear  "  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  plead;  nor  flog  to  ribbands  the  bleeding  back  of  the  male- 
factor dragged  at  the  cart's  tail  through  the  thoroughfares 
of  a  crowded  city.  Our  public,  objectionable  though  it 
is,  as  it  fights  its  way  to  its  ball  games,  breathes  peanuts 
and  peppermint  upon  the  offended  atmosphere,  and  shrieks 
aloud  its  chronic  and  collective  hysteria,  is  at  all  events  better 
than  the  leering  oafs  of  the  Elizabethan  century,  who  put 
hard-boiled  eggs  in  their  pockets  and  sat  around  upon  the 
grass  waiting  for  the  ''  burning  "  to  begin. 

But  when  we  have  admitted  that  we  are  better  than 
we  were  as  far  as  the  facts  of  our  moral  conduct  go,  we  may 
well  ask  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  our  conduct  is  based. 
In  past  ages  there  was  the  authoritative  moral  code  as  a 
guide — ^thou  shalt  and  thou  shalt  not — ^and  behind  it  the 
pains,  and  the  penalties,  and  the  three-pronged  oyster  fork. 
Under  that  influence,  humanity,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  slowly 
and  painfully  acquired  the  moral  habit.     At  present  it  goes  on, 
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as  far  as  its  actions  are  concerned,  with  the  momentum  of 
the  old  beliefs. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  actions  on  the  surface  to 
the  ideas  underneath,  we  find  in  our  time  a  strange  confusion 
of  beliefs  out  of  which  is  presently  to  be  made  the  New 
Morahty.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  varied  ideas  manifested 
in  the  cross  sections  of  the  moral  tendencies  of  our  time. 

Here  we  have  first  of  all  the  creed  and  cult  of  self- 
development.  It  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  New  Thought, 
but  contains  in  reality  nothing  but  the  Old  Selfishness. 
According  to  this  particular  outlook  the  goal  of  morahty 
is  found  in  fully  developing  one's  self.  Be  large,  says  the 
votary  of  this  creed,  be  high,  be  broad.  He  gives  a  shilling 
to  a  starving  man,  not  that  the  man  may  be  fed  but  that 
he  himself  may  be  a  shilling-giver.  He  cultivates  sympathy 
with  the  destitute  for  the  sake  of  being  sympathetic.  The 
whole  of  his  virtue  and  his  creed  of  conduct  runs  to  a  cheap 
and  easy  egomania  in  which  his  bhnd  passion  for  himself  causes 
him  to  use  external  people  and  things  as  mere  reactions  upon 
his  own  personahty.  The  immoral  httle  toad  swells  itself 
to  the  bursting  point  in  its  desire  to  be  a  moral  ox. 

In  its  more  ecstatic  form,  this  creed  expresses  itself 
in  a  sort  of  general  feeling  of  "  uphft,"  or  the  desire  for  in- 
ternal moral  expansion.  The  votary  is  haunted  by  the 
idea  of  his  own  elevation.  He  wants  to  get  into  touch  with 
nature,  to  swim  in  the  Greater  Being,  "  to  tune  himself," 
harmonize  himself,  and  generally  to  perform  on  himself  as  on 
a  sort  of  moral  accordion.  He  gets  himself  somehow  mixed 
up  with  natural  objects,  with  the  sadness  of  autumn,  falls 
with  the  leaves  and  drips  with  the  dew.  Werci  it  not  for 
the  complacent  self-sufiiciency  which  he  induces,  his  refined 
morahty  might  easily  verge  into  simple  idiocy.  Yet,  odd 
though  it  may  seem,  this  creed  of  self-development  struts 
about  with  its  head  high  as  one  of  the  chief  moral  factors 
which  have  replaced  the  authoritative  dogma  of  th'3  older 
time. 
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The  vague  and  hysterical  desire  to  "upHft"  one's  self 
merely  for  exaltation's  sake  is  about  as  effective  an  engine 
of  moral  progress  as  the  effort  to  lift  one's  self  in  the  air 
by  a  terrific  hitching  up  of  the  breeches. 

The  same  creed  has  its  physical  side.  It  parades  the 
Body,  with  a  capital  B,  as  also  a  thing  that  must  be  developed; 
and  this,  not  for  any  ulterior  thing  that  may  be  effected 
by  it  but  presumably  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  Monk  or  the 
Good  Man  of  the  older  day  despised  the  body  as  a  thing 
that  must  learn  to  know  its  betters.  He  spiked  it  down 
with  a  hair  shirt  to  teach  it  the  virtue  of  submission.  He 
was  of  course  very  wrong  and  very  objectionable.  But  one 
doubts  if  he  was  much  worse  than  his  modern  successor 
who  joys  consciously  in  the  operation  of  his  pores  and  his 
glands,  and  the  correct  rhythmical  contraction  of  his  ab- 
dominal muscles,  as  if  he  constituted  simply  a  sort  of  superior 
sewerage  system. 

I  once  knew  a  man  called  Juggins  who  exemplified  this 

point  of  view.     He  used  to  ride  a  bicycle    every  day    to 

train  his  muscles  and  to  clear    his    brain.     He    looked    at 

all  the  scenery  that  he  passed  to  develop  his  taste  for  scenery. 

He  gave  to  the  poor  to  develop  his  sympathy  with  poverty. 

He  read  the  Bible  regularly  in  order  to  cultivate  the  faculty 

of  reading  the  Bible,  and  visited  picture  galleries  with  painful 

assiduity  in  order  to  give  himself  a  feeling  ibr  art.     He  passed 

through  hfe  with  a  st^unrai  and  haunted  expression  waiting 

than  YAc^^6)^  Jjtinect,  greatness  of  soul,  and  a  passion  for 

hard-boiled  ^^  ^P^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  doves.     He  is  now 

crass  waitir^^  presumably  in  order  to  cultivate  the  sense 

But  v-orpse. 
we  were-^^^^*'  ^^  *^^  general  scheme  or  purpose  of  things 
well  ae^  ^^  self-development  and  the  botheration  about 
In  vp-'^y  ^^Y)  through  the  actions  which  it  induces,  be 
euide^S  ^^^  a  good  end.  It  plays  a  part,  no  doubt,  in  what- 
oains  ^^  ^^  ^^®  general  evolution  of  morality. 
Under  ^  there,  in  that  very  word  evolution,  we  are  brought 
andpaf^^^  with  another  of  the  wide-spread  creeds  of  our 
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day,  which  seek  to  replace  the  older.  This  one  is  not  so 
much  a  guide  to  conduct  as  a  theory,  and  a  particularly 
cheap  and  easy  one,  of  a  general  meaning  and  movement 
of  morahty.  The  person  of  this  persuasion  is  willing  to 
explain  everything  in  terms  of  its  having  been  once  some- 
thhig  else  and  being  about  to  pass  into  something  further 
still.  Evolution,  as  the  natural  scientists  know  it,  is  a  plain 
and  straightforward  matter,  not  so  much  a  theory  as  a  view 
of  a  succession  of  facts  taken  in  organic  relation.  It  assumes 
no  purposes  whatever.  It  is  not — ^if  I  may  be  allowed  a 
professor's  luxury  of  using  a  word  which  wiU  not  be  under- 
stood— in  any  degree  teleological. 

The  social  philosopher  who  adopts  the  evolutionary 
theory  of  morals  is  generally  one  who  is  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  true  conception  of  evolution  itself.  He  understands 
from  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  other  great  writers  whom  he 
has  not  read,  that  the  animals  have  been  fashioned  into 
their  present  shape  by  a  long  process  of  twisting,  contortion, 
and  selection,  at  once  laborious  and  deserving.  The  giraffe 
lengthened  its  neck  by  conscientious  stretching;  the  frog 
webbed  its  feet  by  perpetual  swimming;  and  the  bird  broke 
out  in  feathers  by  unremitting  fl3dng.  "  Nature  "  by  weeding 
out  the  short  giraffe,  the  inadequate  frog,  and  the  top-heavy 
bird  encoiu'aged  by  selection  the  ones  most  "  fit  to  survive." 
Hence  the  origin  of  species,  the  differentiation  of  organs  — 
hence,  in  fact,  everything. 

Here,  too,  when  the  theory  is  taken  over  and  mis-trans- 
lated from  pure  science  to  the  humanities,  is  found  the 
explanation  of  all  our  social  and  moral  growth.  Each 
of  our  reUgious  customs  is  like  the  giraffe's  neck.  A 
manifestation  such  as  the  growth  of  Christianity  is  regarded 
as  if  humanity  broke  out  into  a  new  social  organism,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ascending  amoeba  breaks  out  into  a  stomach. 
With  this  view  of  human  relations,  nothing  in  the  past  is 
said  to  be  either  good  or  bad.  Ever)rthing  is  a  movement. 
Cannibahsm  is  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  in  meat-eating. 
The  institution  of  slavery  is  seen  as  an  evolutionary  stage 
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towards  free  citizenship,  and  "  Uncle  Tom's "  overseer  is 
no  longer  a  nigger-driver  but  a  social  force  tending  towards 
the  survival  of  the  Booker  Washington  type  of  negro. 

With  his  brain  saturated  with  the  chloroform  of  this 
social  dogma,  the  moral  philosopher  ceases  to  be  able  to 
condemn  anything  at  all,  measures  all  things  with  a  centi- 
metre scale  of  his  little  doctrine,  and  finds  them  all  of  the 
same  length.  Whereupon  he  presently  desists  from  thought 
altogether,  calls  everything  bad  or  good  an  evolution,  and 
falls  asleep  with  his  hands  folded  upon  his  stomach  murmur- 
ing "  survival  of  the  fittest.'' 

Any  body  who  will  look  at  the  thing  candidly,  will 
see  that  the  evolutionary  explanation  of  morals  is  meaning- 
less, and  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  very  thing  it  ought 
to  prove.  It  starts  from  a  misconception  of  the  biological 
doctrine.  Biology  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  what  ought 
to  survive  and  what  ought  not  to  survive,  it  merely  speaks 
of  what  does  survive.  The  burdock  easily  kills  the  violet, 
and  the  Canadian  skunk  lingers  where  the  humming-bird 
has  died.  In  biology  the  test  of  fitness  to  survive  is  the 
fact  of  survival  itself— nothing  else.  To  apply  this  doctrine 
to  the  moral  field  brings  out  grotesque  results.  The  success- 
ful burglar  ought  to  be  presented  by  society  with  a  nickle- 
plated  "  jimmy,"  and  the  starving  cripple  left  to  die  in  the 
ditch.  Everything — ^any  phase  of  movement  or  religion — 
which  succeeds,  is  right.  Anjrthing  which  does  not  is  wrong. 
Everything  which  is,  is  right;  everything  which  was,  is  right; 
everything  which  will  be,  is  right.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  sit 
still  and  watch  it  come.    This  is  moral  evolution. 

On  such  a  basis,  we  might  expect  to  find,  as  the  general 
outcome  of  the  new  moral  code  now  in  the  making,  the 
simple  worship  of  success.  This  is  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing. The  morality  which  the  Devil  with  his  oyster  fork 
was  commissioned  to  inculcate  was  essentially  altruistic. 
Things  were  to  be  done  for  other  people.  The  new  ideas, 
if  you  combine  them  in  a  sort  of  moral  amalgam — ^to  develop 
one's    self,  to  evolve,  to  measure  things  by  their  success — 
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weigh  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale.  So  it  comes  about 
that  the  scale  begins  to  turn  and  the  new  morality  shows 
signs  of  exalting  the  old  fashioned  Badness  in  place  of  the 
discredited  Goodness.  Hence  we  find  satm-ating  our  con- 
temporary literature  the  new  worship  of  the  Strong  Man, 
the  easy  pardon  of  the  Unscrupulous,  the  Apotheosis  of 
the  Jungle,  and  the  Deification  of  the  Detective.  Force, 
brute  force,  is  what  we  now  turn  to  as  the  moral  ideal,  and 
Mastery  and  Success  as  the  sole  tests  of  excellence.  The 
nation  cuddles  its  multi-miUionaires,  cinematographs  itself 
silly  with  the  pictures  of  its  prize  fighters,  and  even  casts 
an  eye  of  slantwise  admiration  through  the  bars  of  its 
penitentiaries.  Beside  these  things  the  simple  Good  Man  of 
the  older  dispensation,  with  his  worn  alpaca  coat  and  his 
obvious  inefficiency,  is  nowhere. 

Truly,  if  we  go  far  enough  with  it,  the  Devil  may  come 
to  his  own  again,  and  more  than  his  own,  not  merely  as 
Head  Stoker  but  as  what  is  called  an  End  in  Himself. 

I  knew  a  Uttle  man  called  BHggs.  He  worked  in  a 
railroad  office,  a  simple,  dusty,  little  man,  harmless  at  home 
and  out  of  it  till  he  read  of  Napoleon  and  heard  of  the  thing 
called  a  Superman.  Then  somebody  told  him  of  Nitch, 
and  he  read  as  much  Nitch  as  he  could  understand.  The 
thing  went  to  his  head.  Morals  were  no  longer  for  him. 
He  used  to  go  home  from  the  office  and  be  a  Superman  by 
the  hour,  curse  if  his  dinner  was  late,  and  strut  the  length 
of  his  little  home  with  a  silly  irritation  which  he  mistook 
for  moral  enfranchisement.  Presently  he  took  to  being  a 
Superman  in  business  hours,  and  the  railroad  dismissed 
him.  They  know  nothing  of  Nitch  in  such  crude  places. 
It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  Bliggs  typified  much  of  the 
present  moral  movement. 

Our  poor  Devil  then  is  gone.  We  cannot  have  him 
back  for  the  whistling.  For  generations,  as  yet  unlearned 
in  social  philosophy,  he  played  a  useful  part — a  dual  part 
in  a  way,  for  it  was  his  function  to  illustrate  at  once  the 
pleasures  and  the  penalties  of  life.    Merriment  in  the  scheme 
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of  things  was  his,  and  for  those  drawn  too  far  in  pleasure 
and  merriment,  retribution  and  the  oyster  fork. 

I  can  see  him  before  me  now,  his  long,  eager  face  and 
deep-set,  brown  eyes,  pathetic  with  the  failure  of  ages — 
carrying  with  him  his  pack  of  cards,  his  amber  flask,  and 
his  httle  fiddle.  Let  but  the  door  of  the  cottage  stand  open 
upon  a  winter  night,  and  the  Devil  would  blow  in,  offering 
his  flask  and  fiddle,  or  rattUng  his  box  of  dice. 

So  with  his  twin  incentives  of  pain  and  "^pleasure  he 
coaxed  and  prodded  humanity  on  its  path,  till  it  reached 
the  point  where  it  repudiated  him,  caUed  itself  a  Superman, 
and  headed  straight  for  the  cliff  over  which^is  the  deep  sea. 
Quo  vadimusf 

Stephen  Leacock 


THE  LOVE  STOEY  OF  MISS  JANE  WELSH 

ONE  can  imagine  Mrs.  Carlyle's  astonishment,  could 
she,  in  her  later  years,  by  some  prophetic  glance 
into  the  future  have  learned  that  she  too  had  won  for  herself 
a  permanent  place  in  English  Literature.  It  is  true  that 
in  her  earlier  days  she  had  dreamed  of  literary  achievement. 
It  was  this  ambition  that  led  to  her  intimacy  with  Carlyle ; 
under  his  direction  she  for  some  years  diligently  pursued 
studies  which  were  designed  to  be  preparator}^  to  authorship. 
But  after  marriage,  she  was  content  to  subordinate  her 
ambitions  to  his ;  the  serious  business  of  her  life  was  to  provide, 
as  far  as  lay  in  her  power,  that  his  genius  might  find  expression 
unhampered  by  cares  and  annoyances,  to  which  through 
temperament  and  circumstances  he  was  particularly  exposed. 
But,  not  improbably,  the  feeling  that  she  had  sacrificed 
the  possibilities  of  her  own  endowment,  may  have  been 
an  element  in  that  sense  of  pathos  which  she,  as  time  rolled 
on,  was  wont  to  regard  her  own  life  and  destiny.  And  yet 
(could  she  but  have  known  it !)  she  had,  by  her  letters  written 
without  a  thought  of  publication,  won  a  higher  place  in 
hterature  than — as  one  may  safely  assume — she  could  have 
attained  by  any  attempt  in  essay,  fiction,  or  poetry  such 
as  she  contemplated  in  her  earlier  days.  She  has  certainly 
won  fame  in  the  sense  in  which  she  desired  it :  "  Something 
that  is  somehow  to  extend  my  being  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  time  and  place  which  fate  has  assigned  to  it; — 
to  bring  my  heart  into  contact  with  hearts  that  Nature 
has  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  enable  me  to  hold  communion 
with  beings  formed  to  love  me  and  be  loved  by  me  in  return, 
even  while  I  am  divided  from  them  by  distance  or  death 
itself."^' 


1  The  Love  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Jane  Welsh:  Edited   by  Alexander 
Carlyle,  M.A.     London:  John  Lane,  1909. 

2  Letter  to  T.  Carlyle,  Jan.  23rd,  1823. 
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There  are  no  letters  in  the  language  which  so  uniformly 
maintain  the  interest  of  the  reader  by  their  vivacity,  their 
humour,  their  vivid  revelation  of  the  character  of  the  writer, 
and  their  representation  of  human  nature  in  general.  These 
letters  may  not  reach  the  power  and  eloquence  of  those  by 
Carlyle  himself, — to  such  qualities  they  make  no  pretention; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  burdened  by  the  monotony 
of  tone,  the  repetition  of  theme,  the  endless  preaching,  which 
detract  from  the  interest  as  well  of  Carlyle's  letters  as  of 
his   more   pretentious   works. 

The  latest  addition  in  print  to  the  correspondence  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  her  letters  in  "  The  Love  Letters  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  Jane  Welsh,"  may  not  have  all  the  attractions 
of  the  previously  published  letters  written  when  her  pen 
had  become  more  facile  and  the  world  with  which  she  mingled 
more  varied  and  distinguished.  But  the  personality  revealed 
in  these  youthful  utterances  is  more  winning  than  that 
of  the  mature  woman,  who  did  not  escape  untouched  by 
the  bitterness  and  disillusionment  of  wider  experience. 
Then,  these  volumes  contain — ^what  all  the  world  loves — 
a  love  story, — and  a  love  story  with  plot  as  complete,  and 
situation  and  development  as  interesting  as  any  which  a 
writer  of  fiction  could  frame.  Here  we  see  how  this  uncouth 
son  of  genius,  with  the  stamp  of  his  peasant  upbringing 
upon  him  and  with  his  uncompromising  indifference  to 
the  social  graces,  won  the  love  of  a  fastidious  and  elegant 
beauty  belonging  to  a  class — in  her  estimation  and  that 
of  her  circle — ^widely  separated  from  his.  Carlyle,  like 
Shakespeare's  heroes,  fell  in  love  at  first  sight;  and  hopeless 
as  his  passion  seemed  at  the  outset  by  reason  of  the  avowed 
feelings  of  the  lady,  the  social  gulf  which  divided  them, 
and  the  gloomy  prospects  of  his  own  worldly  fortunes,  he 
never  wavered;  with  a  native  shrewdness,  that  was  perhaps 
unconscious,  he  adopted  and  doggedly  persisted  in  the  course 
most  likely  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  happy  issue.  The 
lady's  part  of  the  story,  if  not  so  dramatic,  is  altogether  more 
subtle    and    interesting, — a     development    such    as    would 
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suit  the  pen  of  some  keenly  analytic  novelist.  By  a  series 
of  minute  and  almost  unconscious  changes,  a  literary  friend- 
ship grew  into  a  passion  as  genuine  and  beautiful  as  any 
pictured  in  romance. 

Jane  Welsh  was  well  qualified  to  figure  in  a  love  story. 
Her  changeful  moods,  her  vivacity,  archness,  grace  and  wit,  and 
an  added  spice  of  what,  with  Cariyle  himself  for  our  authority, 
we  may  call  deviltry,  give  her  some  kinship  with  Cleopatra,  or 
rather  with  Rosalind.  Nor  did  she  lack  external  attractions 
although  (as  one  may  easily  see  from  the  famiUar  reproduc- 
tions of  her  portrait  at  the  age  of  twenty-five)  she  was  not 
regularly  beautiful.  It  is  admitted  that  not  perfection  of 
feature,  but  animation  and  play  of  expression  is  the  most  potent 
element  in  charm.  ^'  She  was  the  most  beautiful  starry- 
looking  creature  that  could  be  imagined,"  said  some  one 
who  knew  her  in  her  youth.  Her  figure  was  slender,  its 
motions  characterized  by  airiness  and  grace.  Her  eyes  were 
particularly  lovely,  full  at  once  of  fire  and  softness,  and 
capable,  hke .  her  whole  countenance,  of  swift  and  varied 
change  in  expression.  A  profusion  of  dark  hair,  she  knew 
how  to  arrange  to  advantage;  and,  finally,  she  dressed  with 
admirable  taste.  One  can  understand  that  there  may  have 
been  some  substantial  basis  for  the  statement  that  ''  every 
man  who  spoke  to  her  for  five  minutes  felt  impelled  to  make 
her  an  offer  of  marriage."  At  any  rate  indications  are 
abundant  that  she  was  very  attractive  to  the  other  sex. 
In  a  letter  to  her  bosom  friend,  Eliza  Stoddart,  she  gives 
a  Ust  of  her  admirers :  George  Rennie,  James  Ailken,  Robert 
MacTurk,  James  Baird,  Bobby  Angus.  This  list,  though 
made  as  early  as  her  twentieth  year,  is  not  exhaustive; 
Edward  Irving,  who  seems  to  have  touched  her  heart  more 
deeply  than  any  of  these,  is  not  mentioned.  By  the  time 
of  her  marriage  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  there  were  many 
others;  the  editor  of  the  "Love  Letters"  enumerates  the 
Artillery  Boy,  the  Steamboat  Colonel,  the  artist  Benjamin  B., 
Dr.  Fyffe,  the  Boy  Dugald  G.,  the  Stammering  Englishman, 
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her  second  cousin  at  Leeds,  and  Captain  Bailey  the  Lancer. 
Although,  presumably,  in  the  greater  number  of  these  cases 
her  own  feelings  were  not  involved,  she  seems  to  have  been 
rather  susceptible  to  tender  impressions,  and  was  probably — 
as  the  reader  of  the  "  Love  Letters  "  is  likely  to  infer — Carlyle 
in  the  ''The  Reminiscences"  notwithstanding,  something 
of  a  coquette.  Some  of  these  love  affairs  cost  her  much 
trouble  and  annoyance;  at  times,  some  pricks  of  conscience. 
In  one  case  she  is  seriously  alarmed  lest  a  rejected  suitor 
may  come  to  an  untimely  end, —  whether  by  his  own  hand 
or  by  a  broken  heart  does  not  appear.  A  more  ludicrous  case — 
though  sufficiently  unpleasant  at  the  time — ^was  that  of 
Dugald  G.  This  episode  occurred  in  1824,  when  she  was 
virtually,  if  not  actually,  engaged  to  Carlyle,  and  to  him 
she  writes  an  account  of  the  matter  which  we  will  quote  in 
her  own  words,  though  much  abbreviated,  as  an  example 
of  her  lively  style : — 

"  The  Devil  put  it  into  my  head  to  go  to  the  Musselburgh 
Races.  It  was  the  Devil,  too,  who  tempted  me  to  go  on 
horseback,  by  which  means  I  drew  a  multitude  of  eyes  upon 
me.  Oh !  the  folly  of  men !  If  I  had  written  a  book  or  made 
the  most  delicious  pudding  in  the  world,  they  would  not 
have  admired  me  half  as  much  as  for  this  idle  display  of 
my  horsemanship  and  pretty  riding-dress.  Can  you  believe 
it?  One  young  gentleman  fell  in  love  with  me  in  good 
earnest  — ^thro '  my  veil  too  (Lord  help  his  simplicity !) .  During 
the  time  which  we  spent  together  at  the  watering-place, 
he  quite  won  my  Mother's  heart;  so  that  she  invited  him 
and  his  Sister  to  visit  us  on  our  return  to  Haddington. 

''What  I  had  foreseen  and  dreaded  came  to  pass:  the 
first  time  that  I  was  left  alone  with  him  out  came  a  matri- 
monial proposition  in  due  form.  In  my  life  I  never  felt 
such  difficulty  in  giving  a  refusal;  not  that  I  had  the  smallest 
disposition  in  the  world  to  consent.  O  dear  no!  My  new 
lover  has  neither  the  fire  of  Lord  Byron,  nor  the  wit  of  Mr. 
Terrot;  and  in  point  of  elegance  he  cannot  be  compared 
with  my  Steamboat  Colonel.     But  then  he  has  fair  silky 
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locks,  the  sweetest  eyes  in  nature,  a  voice  like  music,  and  a 
heart  so  warm  and  true  and  so  wholly,  wholly,  mine.  All 
which  had  such  a  softening  effect  upon  me  that  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  say  I  did  not  love  him.  I  preferred 
telling  him  a  lie  of  any  magnitude  to  wounding  him  with 
cruel  words.  Besides  my  Mother  had  told  me  that  the 
handsomest  way  of  refusing  a  man  was  to  say  that  I  was 
already  engaged.  Fortunately  the  distress  which  this  declara- 
tion threw  him  into  saved  me  from  further  questioning. 
I  should  have  found  it  rather  troublesome  at  the  moment 
to  have  furnished  my  beau-ideal  ^dth  a  name.  Poor  youth, 
he  threw  himself  down  on  the  sofa  beside  me,  and  wept 
and  sobbed  like  a  child.  I  called  him  '  dear  Dugald  '  to 
pacify  him,  and  kissed  his  forehead  at  least  half  a  dozen 
times  (was  not  that  good  of  me?);  but  he  would  not  be 
comforted;  he  lay  in  bed  and  cried  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
My  mother  sat  and  cried  beside  him;  and  his  sister  and  I 
cried  in  another  apartment." 

Later  on  he  took  to  his  bed  where  "  he  lay  for  three 
days  and  nights  without  sleep  and  almost  without  suste- 
nance, crying  his  lovely  eyes  out.  In  above  a  week,  by  skilful 
treatment,  we  brought  him  to  a  more  reasonable  state  of 
mind.  Then  came  your  letter  which  made  matters  worse 
than  ever.  It  seems  I  turned  pale  when  it  was  deUvered 
to  me  (I  always  do  when  I  get  a  letter  which  I  have  been 
looking  for),  and  then  I  blushed  (the  most  natural  thing 
on  earth,  for  I  noticed  Mr.  G.  staring  at  me) ;  from  which 
aspect  he  concluded  like  a  sensible  young  man,  that  this 
must  be  a  letter  from  his  favoured  rival."  Hereupon  he 
faints  and  has  "  spasms  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour."  She 
winds  up;  ''  the  poor  Boy  is  not  ungenerous,  he  is  only  weak. 
He  saw  the  distress  he  was  occasioning  us,  and  was  sorry 
for  it.  Since  that  evening  he  has  struggled  manfully  with 
his  grief;  and  with  such  success,  that  he  left  us  to-day  almost 
the  same  as  before  the  unlucky  affair  took  place — only  that 
he  looks  more  thoughtful,  more  manly,  as  if  in  a  few  days 
he  had  lived  years." 
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It  is  our  purpose  here,  however,  leaving  these  minor 
episodes,  to  follow  the  chief  and  most  interesting  of  her  love 
affairs — ^that  with  Carlyle.  The  main  outlines  of  the  story 
are  already  famihar  in  Carlyle 's  "Life";  but  these  two 
volumes  of  "  Love  Letters  "  for  the  first  time  unfold  its  course 
in  all  detail,  and  enable  us  to  correct  Froude's  numerous 
misrepresentations.  Though  some  letters  are  missing — 
more  of  those  written  by  Miss  Welsh  than  by  Carlyle — ^the 
first  letter,  addressed  by  the  latter  to  the  former,  dated 
June  4th,  1821,  a  few  days  after  becoming  acquainted  with 
her,  and  the  last,  written  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage  in 
October,  1826,  together  with  174  intervening  epistles,  are 
here  printed.  Making  allowance  for  missing  letters  and 
for  periods  when  the  correspondents  were  able  to  meet,  we 
might  reckon  an  average  of  four  letters  a  month — ^ample 
material  for  the  full  exhibition  of  their  mutual  relations. 

Jane  Baillie  Welsh,  only  child  of  a  physician  of 
Haddington,  a  small  town  not  far  from  Edinburgh,  was 
bom  July  14th,  1801.  In  1819  her  father  died,  leaving  a 
sufficient  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  his  widow  and 
daughter  in  the  position  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
They  mingled  on  an  equahty  with  the  best  society  which 
their  neighbourhood  afforded:  the  people  of  the  town,  the 
smaller  gentry,  and  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Dr.  Welsh  was  a  man  of  superior  character  and  intelligence, 
profoundly  loved  and  reverenced  by  his  daughter.  So 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  mother.  Carlyle  characterizes  her 
in  the  "Reminiscences":  "She  was  of  a  most  generous, 
honourable  and  affectionate  turn  of  mind;  had  consummate 
skill  in  administering  a  household;  a  goodish  well-tending 
intellect — something  of  real  drollery  in  it,  from  which 
my  Jeannie,  I  thought,  might  have  inherited  that  beautiful 
lambency  and  brilhancy  of  soft,  genial  humour,  which 
illuminated  her  perceptions  and  discoursings  so  often  to  a 
singular  degree,  hke  pure,  soft  morning  radiance  falHng  upon 
a  perfect  picture,  true  to  facts.  Indeed,  I  once  said,  '  Your 
Mother,  my  dear,  has  narrowly  missed  being  a  woman  of 
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genius.'  WTiich  doubtless  was  reported  by-and-by  in  a 
quizzical  manner,  and  received  with  pleasure.  For  the 
rest,  Mrs.  W.  was  far  too  sensitive;  her  beauty,  too,  had 
brought  flatteries,  conceits  perhaps;  she  was  very  variable 
of  humour,  flew  off  or  on  upon  sHght  reasons,  and,  as  already 
said,  was  not  easy  to  hve  with  for  one  wiser  than  herself, 
though  very  easy  for  one  more  fooUsh,  if  especially  a  touch 
of  hypocrisy  and  perfect  admiration  were  superadded." 
Jane  inherited  a  good  many  of  her  mother's  characteristics, 
but  she  added  to  them,  from  her  father's  side,  intellectual 
power,  clear  insight,  and  common  sense  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
As  Carlyle  hints  in  the  passage  quoted,  mother  and  daughter, 
though  at  heart  deeply  attached,  did  not  get  on  well  together. 
Miss  Welsh  had  therefore  another  quaUfication  which  (as 
Dr.  Macphail  has  pointed  out)  belongs  to  heroines,  she  lacked 
that  sympathy  and  guidance  which  a  mother  ought  to  give. 
Jane  Welsh's  education  was  not  of  the  conventional 
type;  she  went  to  school  with  the  boys,  and  showed  herself 
capable,  in  more  ways  than  one,  of  holding  her  ovm  against 
them;  she  studied  Latin — a.  rare  thing  for  girls  in  those 
days — and  dreamed  of  Uterary  distinction.  Dr.  Welsh  favoured 
her  intellectual  bent,  and  when  she  was  about  eleven  years 
old,  employed  young  Edward  Irving — ^by  and  by  to  be  the 
most  popular  preacher  in  London — ^as  her  tutor.  Irving 
remained  in  Haddington  for  some  two  years  only,  but  kept 
up  his  acquaintance  with  the  family,  and  it  was  through 
him  that  his  intimate  friend  Carlyle  was  introduced  to  the 
Welshs.  This  was  in  May,  1821.  Carlyle  was  then  an 
unknown  young  man  of  twenty-six,  painfully  earning  a 
hvelihood  by  hack-work  in  Edinburgh;  it  was  thought  he 
might  be  helpful  to  Miss  Welsh  in  her  German  studies  and 
other  literary  endeavours.  During  the  two  or  three  days  of 
this  pleasant  visit  of  the  yoimg  men  to  Haddington — aU 
the  pleasanter  to  Carlyle  by  contrast  with  the  isolation  and 
gloom  of  his  Ufe  in  Edinburgh — Carlyle  fell  deeply  in  love. 
Within  four  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  TVTite  to  Miss  Welsh  in  regard  to  her  studies,  and  allowed 
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the  letter  to  reveal  with  sufficient  clearness  the  state  of  his 
feelings.  This  revelation  Miss  Welsh  ignored,  responded 
in  the  most  formal  fashion — ^in  short  snubbed  her  admirer. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  she  must  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Carlyle  in 
his  character  of  literary  mentor,  and  a  friendship  developed 
sufficiently  intimate  to  lead  her,  though  conscious  of  her 
mother's  disapproval,  to  enter  into  a  clandestine  correspond- 
ence with  him.  One  gathers  from  her  letter  of  December 
29th,  that  Carlyle  had  again  trespassed  on  the  domains  of 
sentiment.  Again  she  repelled  his  advances,  but  she  had 
perceived — girl  though  she  was — ^that  she  had  to  do  with 
no  ordinary  man.  ''  Oh,  Mr.  Carlyle,"  she  writes,  "  if  you 
wish  me  to  admire — ^to  love  you  [admiration  and  love  is 
with  her  the  same  feeling]  use  as  you  ought  your  precious 
time  and  the  noble  powers  that  God  has  given  you,  and 
waste  no  hours  or  thoughts  on  me."  In  January,  she  writes: 
"  Now,  Sir,  once  for  all  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  I  dislike, 
as  much  as  my  Mother  disapproves,  your  somewhat  too 
ardent  expressions  of  Friendship  towards  me;  and  that 
if  you  cannot  write  to  me  as  to  a  man  who  feels  a  deep  interest 
in  your  welfare,  who  admires  your  talents,  respects  your 
virtues,  and  for  the  sake  of  these  has  often — perhaps  too 
often,  overlooked  your  faults; — ^if  you  cannot  write  to  me 
as  if — as  if  you  were  married,  you  need  never  waste  ink 
and  paper  on  me  more."  She  concludes  the  letter  in  words 
which  make  one  think  that,  perhaps  in  her  bearing  towards 
him  at  Edinburgh,  there  had  been  something  of  coquetry. 
"  If  you  think  me  more  prudent,  or  rather  more  rational, 
than  formerly,  resolve  the  difficulty  thus:  Now  I  am  using 
the  language  of  my  own  heart;  then  I  was  learning  yours. 
Here,  I  am  Jane  Welsh;  in  Edinburgh  I  was  Mr.  Carlyle 's 
pupil." 

In  these  days  Jane  was  enthusiastically  perusing  Rous- 
seau's "  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  and  she  writes  to  Miss  Stoddart:* 


1  The  letters  addressed  to  Miss  Stoddart  referred  to  in  this  article  are  to  be  found 
in  "  Early  Letters  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle."     London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
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"  One  serious  bad  consequence  will  result  to  you  from  reading 
*  Heloise  ' — at  least,  if  your  soul  strings  are  screwed  up 
to  the  same  key  as  mine.  You  vnU.  never  marry:  Alas, 
I  told  you  I  should  die  a  \drgin,  if  I  reached  twenty  in  vain. 
Even  so  will  it  prove.  This  Book,  this  fatal  Book,  has  given 
me  an  idea  of  love  so  pure  (yes,  you  may  laugh!  but  I  repeat 
it),  so  pure,  so  constant,  so  disinterested,  so  exalted,  that 
no  love  the  men  of  this  world  can  offer  will  ever  fill  up  the 
picture  my  imagination  has  drawn  with  the  help  of  Rousseau. 
No  lover  will  Jane  Welsh  find  like  St.  Preux,  no  husband 
like  Wolmar  (I  don't  mean  to  insinuate  /  should  like  both ;) 
and  to  no  man  will  she  ever  give  her  heart  and  pretty  hand, 
who  bears  to  these  no  resemblance."  A  little  later  in  the 
same  letter  she  says:  "  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Carlyle;  he  too  speaks  of  coming.  He  is  something  liker 
to  St.  Preux  than  George  Craig  is  to  Wolmar.  He  has  his 
talents,  his  vast  and  cultivated  mind,  his  vivid  imagination, 
his  independence  of  soul,  and  his  high-souled  principles 
of  honour.  But  then — oh  these  hits!  St.  Preux  never  kicked 
the  fire  irons,  nor  made  puddings  in  his  teacup.  Want  of 
elegance — ^want  of  elegance  Rousseau  says  is  a  defect  which 
no  woman  can  overlook." 

Whatever  her  attitude  in  Edinburgh,  she  had  no  serious 
idea  of  entanghng  herself  -with  Carlyle ;  and  when  he  suggested 
a  second  visit  to  Haddington,  she  intimated  that  such  visit 
was  desired  neither  by  her  mother  nor  herself,  and  warned 
him  if  he  came  he  should  repent  of  it.  He  did  come 
in  February.  "Mr.  Carlyle  was  wdth  us  two  days,"  she 
writes  to  Miss  Stoddart,  "during  the  greater  part  of  which 
I  read  German  with  him.  It  is  a  noble  language.  I  am 
getting  on  famously.  He  scratched  the  fender  dreadfully. 
I  must  have  a  pair  of  carpet-shoes  and  handcuffs  prepared 
for  him  the  next  time.  His  tongue  only  should  be  left  at 
liberty:  his  other  members  are  most  fantastically  awkward." 
His  reception,  however,  was  anything  but  warm,  and  the 
visit  almost  led  to  a  complete  rupture;  but  Miss  Welsh's 
need  of  help  in  her  German  brought  about  a  re-establish- 
ment of  their  former  relations. 
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There  were  causes  besides  the  lack  of  social  graces  which 
made  Carlyle's  addresses  distasteful  to  Miss  Welsh  at  this 
time.  She  was  not  wholly  heart-free.  What  Carlyle  calls 
the  "  most  serious-looking  "  of  her  love  affairs,  that  with 
George  Rennie,  was  just  reaching  a  conclusion.  She  had 
known  him  from  childhood,  they  became  engaged,  and  he 
proved  faithless.  It  was  the  ''most  serious-looking,"  pre- 
sumably, because  of  an  actual  engagement;  the  allusions 
in  her  letters  would  not  lead  one  to  suppose  that  her  feelings 
were  very  deeply  involved.  Pique,  a  sense  of  hurt  pride,  and 
a  sort  of  romantic  regret  are,  if  one  may  judge  by  indications, 
the  strongest  feelings  which  the  crisis  begat.  "  O  wretch!" 
she  writes  to  Miss  Stoddart  in  the  letter  last  quoted,  "  I 
wish  I  could  hate  him  but  I  cannot;  I  despise  him  but  I 
do  not  hate  him;  and  when  Friday  comes,  I  always  think 
how  neatly  I  used  to  be  dressed,  and  sometimes  I  give  my 
hair  an  additional  brush  and  put  on  a  clean  frill,  just  from 
habit.  Oh!  the  devil  take  him:  he  has  wasted  all  the 
affections  of  my  poor  heart,  and  now  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  a  flirt  about  me;  but  I  will  vex  that  renegade  heart  of 
his  yet."  A  twelve  month  later,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Stoddart, 
she  makes  the  following  reference  to  the  same  gentleman :  "I 
am  going  to  forget  him  immediately.  I  could  have  done 
so  long  ago,  but  for  one  little  action  that  has  made  a  strange 
impression  on  my  senses.  My  spur  required  to  be  shifted 
from  my  left  foot  to  my  right;  and  you  cannot  think  with 
what  inimitable  grace  this  small  manoeuvre  was  accomplished. 
Whenever  his  idea  occurs  to  me,  I  fancy  him  with  one  knee 
on  the  earth,  his  horse's  bridle  flung  across  his  arm,  his  hands 
employed  in  fastening  the  spur,  and  his  eloquent  eyes  fixed 
assuredly  not  on  what  he  was  doing.  Dear  Bess,  is  it  not 
very  extraordinary  that  a  philosopher,  as  I  am  or  pretend 
to  be,  should  be  so  taken  with  an  attitude?  However  I 
will  forget  him." 

Plainly,  what  drew  Jane  Welsh  towards  George  Rennie 
and  what  drew  her  towards  Thomas  Carlyle,  indicate  two 
different  sides  of  her  character.     In  these  earlier  days  at 
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least,  she  prized  much  that  Carlyle  neither  cared  for  nor 
possessed.  The  graceful  and  charming,  the  gay  and  more 
frivolous  sides  of  life  were  by  no  means  indifferent  to  her. 
Yet  they  could  not  satisfy  her.  She  craved  intellectual 
stimulus  and  effort.  In  her  letters  both  to  Carlyle  and 
Miss  Stoddart,  she  recurs  to  the  fact  that  she  cannot 
accept  the  ordinary  Ufe  of  women — whether  that  of  the 
fashionable  lady  or  of  the  house\sdfe.  Further,  her  intel- 
lectual needs  and  ambitions  were  consecrated  by  that 
which  was  most  sacred  to  her, — ^the  memory  of  her  father's 
character  and  influence.  For  this  side  of  her  nature 
she  found  imderstanding  and  sympathy  in  Carlyle  alone. 
She  writes  to  him,  November  11th,  1822:  "Our  meeting 
forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  my  history ;  for  my  acquaintance 
with  you  has  from  its  very  commencement  powerfully 
influenced  my  character  and  life.  Wlien  you  saw  me  for 
the  first  time  I  w^as  wretched  beyond  description;  grief  at 
the  loss  of  the  only  being  I  ever  loved  with  my  whole  soul 
had  weakened  my  body  and  mind;  distractions  of  various 
kinds  had  relaxed  my  habits  of  industr}^ ;  I  had  no  counsellor 
that  could  direct  me;  the  pole-star  of  my  life  was  lost,  and 
the  world  looked  a  dreary  blank.  Without  plan,  hope, 
or  aim,  I  had  Uved  two  years  when  my  good  Angel  sent  you 
hither.  I  had  never  heard  the  language  of  talent  and  genius 
but  from  my  Father's  hps;  I  had  thought  that  I  should 
never  hear  it  more.  You  spoke  like  him;  your  eloquence 
awoke  in  my  soul  the  slumbering  admirations  and  ambitions 
that  his  first  kindled  there.  I  wept  to  think  the  mind  he 
had  cultivated  with  such  anxious,  unremitting  pains,  was 
running  to  desolation ;   and  I  returned  with  renewed  strength 

and  ardour  to  the  life  that  he  had  destined  me  to  lead 

You  see  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  your  friendship, 
or  Hkely  to  throw  it  away,  tho'  you  have  sometimes  charged 
me  with  inconstancy  and  caprice." 

This  advantage  which  Carlyle  had,  he  pushed,  whether 
with  conscious  ulterior  purpose  or  not,  to  the  utmost;  until 
she  became  irrevocably   his,  he   used  all   his   influence   to 
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stimulate  her  intellectual  activity  and  encourage  her  literary 
ambition.  The  more  she  busied  herself  with  these  matters, 
the  more  was  she  driven  into  intimate  relations  with  him. 
Yet,  while  the  pretext  and  main  substance  of  his  letters 
might  be  literary  counsel,  he  continually  introduced  expres- 
sions of  ardent  attachment.  When  she  objected,  he  submitted, 
as  far  as  expression  went;  but  claimed  the  liberty  to  love 
her  in  silence  and  without  hope.  No  sooner  was  she  appeased 
by  his  submission,  than  the  terms  of  endearment  and  protests 
of  devotion  would  reappear;  he  was  like  some  indefatigable 
besieger,  warily  retreating  when  attacked,  but  again  assum- 
ing the  offensive,  seizing  every  unguarded  moment  to  make 
an  advance  or  effect  a  lodgment.  Again,  an  element  of 
concealment  in  the  correspondence — for  Mrs.  Welsh  did 
not  like  Carlyle  and  had  doubtless  her  forebodings  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  friendship — ^was  likely  to  give  a  confidential 
character  to  the  relations  between  the  young  people,  highly 
favourable  to  Carlyle 's  wishes. 

No  reader  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  an  interesting 
peculiarity  of  Miss  Welsh's  letters,  present  even  in  the  earliest 
of  this  series.  One  would  suppose  that  she,  desiring  to 
repress  Carlyle 's  feelings,  would  have  rigidly  confined  her 
pen  to  those  intellectual  concerns  which  were  the  origin 
of  their  friendship.  On  the  contrary,  she  introduces  the 
very  topics  which  a  designing  damsel  might  have  employed 
to  tease  or  to  animate  an  admirer.  Miss  Jane  Welsh  was  a 
sensible  and  discerning  young  woman;  what  effect  did 
she  suppose  such  a  passage  as  the  following  would  naturally 
have  in  a  letter  written  by  a  lady  of  twenty-one  to  a  gentle- 
man of  twenty-six,  her  professed  lover?  She  writes  in  July, 
1822:  ''But  I  am  really  not  to  blame  for  this  second 
idle  fit:  for  several  days  I  had  a  headache;  and  then  I  was 
annoyed  by  a  most  prosaic  W.S.  [Writer  to  the  Signet], 
who  intimated  to  me  by  post  that  tho'  he  had  spent  five 
years  without  beholding  the  light  of  my  countenance,  he 
could  not  exist  any  longer  without  seeing  me  always.  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  delivering  my  opinion  of  his  project; 
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and  that  occupied  more  time  than  you,  who  are  not  plagued 
with  those  things,  can  imagine."  Shall  we  not  call  the 
following  coquetry,  or,  at  best,  an  overflow  of  youthful 
spirits  and  a  love  of  mischief,  rather  inconsiderate  of  the 
feelings  of  her  correspondent?  "  From  Glasgow  to  Fort 
WiUiam  I  lay  on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat,  praying  to  be 
again  on  terra  Jirma^  and  heedless  of  the  magnificent  scenery 
through  which  we  passed.  Everything  is  ordered  for  the 
best:  had  I  been  at  all  comfortable  I  should  assuredly  have 
fallen  in  love — deeply,  hopelessly  in  love  with  a  handsome 
fascinating  Colonel  of  the  Guards,  who  held  an  umbrella 
over  me  four-and-twenty  hours.  You  will  wonder  how  I 
escaped  when  I  tell  you  this  charming  stranger  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  Lord  Byron  and  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  our  ovm.  De  Stael.  I  never  saw  his  like:  he  is  all  heart 
and  soul;  with  the  look  of  a  prince  and  the  manners 
of  a  courtier.  I  could  have  wept  at  parting  with  him,  but 
I  could  not  get  at  my  handkerchief  without  unbuttoning 
my  Boat-cloak,  and  that  was  inconvenient."  (Sept.  24th, 
1822.) 

In  truth,  as  the  reader  follows  the  correspondence  of 
1822,  indications  gather  that  Miss  Welsh,  imconsciously 
to  herself,  was  developing  a  warmer  feeling  towards  Carlyle. 
The  thought  of  love — ^much  more  the  thought  of  marriage — 
was  still  remote;  but,  drawn  by  her  cra\'ing  for  intellectual 
companionship,  flattered  by  the  admiration  of  a  man  whose 
greatness  was  ever  growing  more  apparent  to  her,  and  pleased 
with  the  power  she  wielded  over  him,  she  permitted  herself 
a  line  of  conduct  which  could  only  strengthen  his  feelings 
and  was  likely  to  involve  her  own.  Space  does  not  permit 
the  quotation  of  more  than  a  single  passage  to  illustrate: — 

"  I  have  news  for  you  that  will,  I  hope,  please  you  as 
much  as  it  did  me:  my  Mother  wonders  you  do  not  think 
of  coming  out!!! — ^Now,  do  you  not  see  the  fruit  of  my  re- 
strictions? Had  you  come  sooner  on  your  own  invitation 
or  mine,  you  would  have  found  nothing  but  cold  looks,  and 
I  should  have  been  kept  on  thorns  until  you  left  me:    and 
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now  I  am  formally  desired  to  invite  you  here,  in  case  it  may 
be  that  you  are  standing  on  ceremony.  And  come  when  you 
like,  Dear,  you  are  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome.  You  cannot 
think  how  glad  I  am,  for  I  make  myself  sure  of  your  coming 
immediately, — ^no,  not  immediately, — for  my  cousin  will 
not  be   gone    for   a   week.     But    do    write    soon    and   tell 

what  day  you  will  come God  bless  you,  my 

dear  friend.  And  believe  me  ever — ^yours  affectionately, 
Jane  B.  Welsh."    (Jan.  23rd  1823.) 

This  visit — ^the  first  meeting  of  the  two  since  that 
inauspicious  visit  of  the  preceding  spring  (see  p.  635  above)  — 
took  place  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  ''  The  kind  hospitality 
of  your  mother,"  writes  Carlyle,  ''  the  affection  and  friendship 
of  my  own  Jane  are  deUghtful  to  look  back  upon."  Carlyle, 
who  was  now  a  tutor  in  the  Buller  family,  spent  the  summer 
at  their  country  house  in  the  Highlands;  thence  he  wrote 
on  July  1st,  1823:  "  May  God  reward  you,  my  dearest,  for 
what  you  have  been  to  me!  It  may  be  that  we  shall  yet 
be  a  happiness  to  one  another;  that  we  shall  live  thro'  this 
earthly  pilgrimage  united  in  the  noblest  pursuits,  in  the 
bonds  of  true  love,  one  heart,  one  soul,  one  fortune;  and 
go  down  to  other  times  inseparable  after  life  as  in  it:  it  may 
be  that  we  must  part  and  see  each  other  no  more:  but  still 
we  shall  remember  one  another  with  affection  and  respect, 
and  regard  these  dreams  of  our  youth  as  among  the  fairest 
portions  of  our  history." 

Significant  as  this  passage  is  of  the  closeness  of  their 
intimacy,  it  yet  clearly  shows  that  Jane  had  in  no  wise  com- 
mitted herself  to  any  engagement.  And  playful  as  is  the 
tone  of  the  following,  we  may  infer  that  the  lady  had  at 
least  some  dreams  for  the  future  in  which  Carlyle  had  no 
part.  The  extract  is  from  a  letter  to  Miss  Stoddart  written 
two  weeks  later  than  the  one  by  Carlyle  just  quoted;  it 
is  noteworthy  that  she  narrates  the  same  incident  to  Carlyle 
himself  using  much  of  the  same  language.* 


1  See  letter  to  Carlyle  July  21st,  1823. 
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"  I  spent  two  days  in  Dumfries  on  my  way  back,  and 
these  tw^o  days  were  more  interesting  than  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  preceding  ones.  Who  do  you  think  was  there 
at  the  selfsame  time?  My  own  gallant  artist!  Benjamin 
B.  himself!  I  fancied  him  still  inhaling  the  atmosphere  of 
Goethe,  when  I  learned  he  was  within  a  stonecast  of  the 
spot  I  sat  on!  But  I  did  not  see  him!!!  or  rather  I  did  not 
speak  with  him;  for  I  actually  saw  him  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river!  Let  any  human  being  conceive  a  more 
tantaUzing  situation!  Saw  him — and  durst  not  make  any 
effort  to  attract  his  notice,  though,  had  my  will  alone  been 
consulted  in  the  matter,  to  have  met  him,  '  eyes  to  eyes 
and  soul  to  soul,^  I  would  have  swam — ay,  swam  across, 
at  the  risk  of  being  dosed  with  water-gruel  for  a  month  to 
come.  Oh^  this  everlasting  etiquette!  how  many  and  how 
ungrateful  are  the  sacrifices  it  requires !  Providence  has  surely 
some  curious  design  respecting  this  youth  and  me!  It  was 
on  my  birthday  we  parted  a  year  ago ;  it  was  on  my  birthday 
we  met  or  (but  for  that  confounded  river)  should  have  met 
again.  And  there  are  many  strange  coincidences  in  our 
histories  besides.  Something  must  come  out  of  all  this! 
And  yet  it  was  strange  in  Providence,  after  bringing  us  to- 
gether from  such  a  distance,  to  leave  us  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  a  river!" 

But  whatever  the  vagaries  of  Miss  Welsh's  fancy,  her 
utterances  to  Carlyle  grew  ever  franker  and  more  tender. 
On  August  19th,  1823,  she  writes,  with  an  emphasis  due 
doubtless  to  the  uncongenial  character  of  her  surroundings, 
(she  humorously  dates  her  letter  from  '^  HeU") :  ''  Oh,  you 
have  no  notion  how  great  a  blessing  our  correspondence 
is  to  me!  When  I  am  vexed,  I  write  grievances  to  you; 
and  the  assurance  I  have  that  your  next  letter  wiU  bring 
me  consolation,  already  consoles  me.  And  then,  when 
your  letter  comes — ^when  it  repeats  to  me  that  one  in  the 
world  loves  me — ^will  love  me  ever,  ever — and  teUs  me  more 
boldly  than  Hope,  that  my  future  may  yet  be  glorious  and 
happy,  there  is  no  obstacle  I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  meet 
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and  conquer.  I  owe  you  much!  feelings  and  sentiments 
that  ennoble  my  character,  that  give  dignity,  interest,  and 
enjoyment  to  my  life.     In  return,  I  can  only  love  you,  and 

that  I  do  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 

When  shall  the  world  know  your  worth  as  I  do 

You  are  not  satis/led  living  thus,  bowing  a  haughty  genius 
to  the  paltry  necessity  of  making  provision  for  your  daily 
wants,  stifling  the  fire  of  an  ambitious  soul  with  hard-learned 
lessons  of  humihty;  or  expending  it  in  idle  longings  and 
vague  colourless  schemes.  The  wheel  of  your  destiny  must 
turn,  I  have  heard  you  say  so,  and  you  have  power  to  turn 
it — ^giant  power.  But  when  shall  the  effort  be  made?  .  .  .  . 
Oh!  that  I  had  heard  a  nation  repeat  your  name!  You 
may  call  it  mistaken  ambition,  a  weak  dependence  on  the 
opinion  of  others — ^you  may  call  it  what  you  will,  but  I  urill 
wish  you  famous  as  long  as  there  is  room  for  such  a  wish." 

Not  unnaturally  Carlyle  thought  that  his  time  had  at 
length  come,  and  his  reply  is  an  outpouring  of  rapturous 
devotion:  "  The  only  thing  I  know  is  that  you  are  the  most 
delightful,  enthusiastic,  contemptuous,  affectionate,  sarcastic, 
capricious,  warm-hearted,  lofty-minded,  half-devil,  half-angel 
of  a  woman  that  ever  ruled  over  the  heart  of  a  man;  that 
I  will  love  you,  must  love  you,  whatever  betide,  till  the  last 
moment  of  my  existence;  and  that  if  we  both  act  rightly 
our  lot  may  be  the  happiest  of  a  thousand  mortal  lots.  So 
let  us  cling  to  one  another  (if  you  dare  when  thus  forewarned) 
for  ever  and  ever." 

But,  alas!  it  was  all  a  misconception;  Jane  hastens 
to  explain  she  loves  him  only  as  a  sister: — 

'^  My  God,  what  have  I  said  or  done  to  mislead  you 
into  an  error  so  destructive  to  the  confidence  that  exists 
betwixt  us,  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  both?  In  my 
treatment  of  you,  I  have  indeed  disregarded  all  maxims 
of  womanly  prudence;  have  shaken  myself  free  from  the 
shackles  of  etiquette.  I  have  loved  and  admired  you  for 
your  noble  qualities,  and  for  the  extraordinary  affection 
you  have  shown  me;  and  I  have  told  you  so  without  reserve 
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or  disguise;  but  not  till  our  repeated  quarrels  had  produced 
an  explanation  betwixt  us,  which  I  foolishly  believed  would 
guarantee  my  future  conduct  from  all  possibiUty  of  miscon- 
struction.    I   have   been   to   blame My   friend, 

I  love  you.  I  repeat  it,  though  I  find  the  expression  a  rash 
one.  All  the  best  feelings  of  my  nature  are  concerned  in 
loving  you.  But  were  you  my  Brother  I  would  love  you 
the  same;  were  I  married  to  another  I  would  love  you  the 
same.  And  is  this  sentiment  so  calm,  so  dehghtful,  but 
so  unimpassioned,  enough  to  recompense  the  freedom  of 
my  heart,  enough  to  reconcile  me  to  the  existence  of  a  married 
woman,  the  hopes  and  wishes  and  ambitions  of  which  are 
all  so  different  from  mine,  the  cares  and  occupations  of  which 
are  my  disgust!  Oh  no!  Your  Friend  I  will  be,  your  truest, 
most  devoted  Friend,  while  I  breathe  the  breath  of  hfe; 
but  your  Wife!  Never,  never!  not  though  you  were  as  rich 
as  Croesus,  as  honoured  and  as  renowned  as  you  yet  shall  be." 

One  may  well  doubt  whether  Miss  Welsh  was  fully  aware 
of  the  nature  of  her  own  sentiments;  one  cannot  doubt 
that  she  was  fully  conscious  of  those  drawbacks  noted  at 
the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance,  which,  in  her  estimation, 
put  Carlyle  as  a  husband  out  of  court.  She  was  always 
able  to  see  things  in  the  hght  of  common  sense;  she  was 
not  one  whose  vision  was  blurred  by  sentiment,  or  who 
was  carried  off  her  feet  by  emotion.  She  might  act — ^as 
she  subsequently  did — on  the  dictates  of  the  heart;  but 
she  was  perfectly  conscious  of  what  she  was  doing,  and  of 
the  price  she  was  paying. 

Carlyle,  perhaps  with  a  shrewd  perception  of  the  real 
strength  of  his  position,  betrayed  no  anger  at  this  sudden 
rebuff:  "  You  have  put  our  concerns  on  the  tery  Jooting 
where  1  wished  them  to  stand.      So  be  of  good  cheer  for  no 

harm  is  done Thus  it  stands:    You  love  me  as 

a  sister,  and  will  not  wed;  I  love  you  in  all  possible  senses 
of  the  word  and  will  not  wed." 

In  November  he  again  visited  Haddington,  and  was 
well  received  by  Mrs.  Welsh.    The  relations  between  mother 
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and  daughter  became  unusually  cordial,  and  the  latter  felt 
it  incumbent  on  her  to  show  her  letters  from  Carlyle;  so 
she  warns  him  to  be  careful  in  regard  to  his  expression  of 
his  feelings.  As  regards  this  admonition,  Carlyle  was  rather 
careless,  and  one  wonders  what  Mrs.  Welsh  thought  of  his 
occasional  protestations  of  devotion  and  his  terms  of 
endearment. 

February,  1824,  marks  the  turning-point  in  the  relations 
between  the  pair.  They  were  both  in  Edinburgh;  they  met 
frequently;  and,  though  even  yet  Miss  Welsh  would  not 
contemplate  marriage,  they  were  evidently  from  this  date 
on  the  footing  of  lovers.  There  is  no  statement  to  this  effect 
in  the  letters,  as  perhaps  there  was  none  between  the  parties 
concerned;  but  Jane  no  longer  addresses  Carlyle  as  ''My 
dear  Friend,"  but  as  '' Dearest";  the  conclusions  of  her  letters 
are  similarly  significant,  and  above  all  there  are  references 
to  the  giving  and  taking  of  kisses  (to  deceive  Mamma,  they 
were  called  shillings  in  the  letters),  which  are  conclusive 
on  this  point. 

Our  readers  may  suppose  that  matters  between  Miss 
Welsh  and  Carlyle  having  attained  this  development,  the 
love  storj^  is  well  at  an  end.  Not  so;  we  have  only  covered 
the  first  of  the  two  volumes  of  ''  Love  Letters,"  and  there  were 
yet  many  fluctuations  in  feeling  and  circumstances  before 
the  drama  might  end  happily  in  marriage. 

At  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached  in  our  story, 
Carlyle  was  at  length  beginning  to  make  some  headway  in 
literature.  His  ''Schiller"  was  appearing  in  Frazer\^  Mag- 
azine, and  its  success  suggested  its  publication  in  book  form. 
In  addition,  his  translation  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister  "  was  ready 
for  the  press.  Then,  too,  the  BuUers  were  going  south.  For 
many  reasons  it  seemed  expedient  that  Carlyle  should  see 
something  of  the  world.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1824, 
he  sailed  for  London.  There  was  now  some  prospect  that 
Carlyle  might  emerge  from  his  obscurity,  and  this  would 
please  Miss  Welsh.  She  hoped  also  some  smaller  results 
from  his  expedition.     "  Have  you  got  rid,"  she  writes  after 
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his  arrival  in  England,  "  of  that  infamous  accent  of  yours? 
Remember  I  can  never  enjoy  your  society  to  the  full  until 
you  do.  My  poor  ears  are  in  a  fever  every  time  they  hear 
it.  Why  do  you  speak  Annandale?  Why  are  you  not  as 
elegant  as  Colonel  Alex?  ^  My  beau-ideal  would  then  be 
found."  Perhaps  it  is  with  the  object  of  quickening  Carlyle's 
progress  towards  elegance,  that  she  describes  (Sept.  17th, 
1824)  at  great  length,  a  new  acquaintance,  Captain  Baillie 
of  the  Lancers.  "  I  could  not  but  admire  his  figure,  so  grace- 
fully noble,  his  handsome  coimtenance — ^the  handsomest 
I  ever  saw  or  fancied — ^his  brilliancy,  native  elegance,  and 
courtly  polish;  but  I  was  magnanimously  resolved  not  to 
suffer  myself  to  be  caught  by  a  dazzling  exterior;    and  his 

internal  qualities  I  esteemed  at  a  very  low  rate 

Now  don't  you  think  I  deserved  to  fall  seriously  in  love 
with  him  as  a  punishment  of  my  sauciness?  I  believe  nothing 
but  his  want  of  genius  could  have  saved  me ;  for  in  the  month 
we  have  lived  together  I  have  found  him  more  and  more 
amiable  every  day."  In  his  reply  to  this  letter  Carlyle — 
giving  a  Roland  for  her  OUver — enlarges  on  the  charms 
of  Miss  Kitty  Kirkpatrick.  Miss  Welsh's  reception  of  this 
laudatory  description  manifests  a  very  different  state  of 
heart  from  that  calm,  sisterly  affection  which  she  had  claimed 
as  hers  in  the  previous  year:  ''I  congratulate  you  on  your 
present  situation.  With  such  a  picture  of  domestic  fehcity 
before  your  eyes,  and  this  '  singular  and  very  pleasing  creature' 
to  charm  away  the  blue-devils,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Miss  Kitty  Kirkpatrick — 
Lord,  what  an  ugly  name!  '  Good  Kitty.'  Oh,  pretty,  dear 
dehghtful  Kitty!  I  am  not  a  bit  jealous  of  her,  not  I  indeed — 
Hindoo  Princess  tho'  she  be!  Only  you  may  as  well  never 
let  me  hear  you  mention  her  name  again."  And  when 
Carlyle  suggests  the  possibiUty  of  Miss  Welsh's  marrying 
some  fine  gentleman — a  clear  indication  that  there  was  as 
yet  no  formal  engagement — she  waxes  indignant:  "  A  fashion- 
able wife!    Oh!    never  will  I  be  anything  so  heartless!    I 

1  This  is  the  ''Steamboat  Colonel." 
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have  pictured  for  myself  a  far  higher  destiny  than  this — 
Will  it  ever  be  more  than  a  picture?  Shall  I  ever  have  the 
wish  of  my  heart  fulfilled?  A  *  sweet  home  '  calmly 
embosomed  in  some  romantic  vale;  with  wealth  enough 
to  reahze  my  ideal  of  elegant  comfort;  with  books,  statues, 
paintings  and  all  things  suitable  to  a  tasteful,  intellectual 
manner  of  life;  with  the  friendship  and  society  of  a  few, 
whose  conversation  would  improve  the  faculties  of  my  head 
and  heart;  and  with  One  to  be  the  polar  star  of  my  being — 
one  warm-hearted,  high-minded,  dearest  Friend,  whose  sub- 
lime genius  would  shed  an  ennobhng  influence  all  around 
him;  whose  graceful  and  splendid  qualities  would  inspire 
a  love  that  should  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  my  life!  Such 
happiness  is  possible;  and  alas!  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
assemble  the  circumstances  which  compose  it.  But  nil 
desperandum — ^my  motto  is  hope." 

In  these  days,  Carlyle  also  had  his  dream  of  a  congenial 
retirement — a  more  practical  and  less  exacting  vision.  He 
thought  that  he  might  rent  a  farm  in  his  native  land,  which 
his  brother  might  work  for  him,  whilst  he  himself  would 
there  find  the  conditions  most  favourable  for  his  health  and 
the  carrying  out  of  his  literary  designs.  In  January, 
1825,  he  asks  Miss  Welsh  to  share  this  projected  home  with 
him.  Again  he  meets  a  rebuff;  but  it  will  be  noticed  that, 
while  she  still  professes  only  a  calm  affection,  the  obstacles 
are  external.  No  longer  do  we  hear  the  emphatic:  "  Never, 
never,  though  you  were  as  rich  as  Croesus  and  as  honoured 
as  you  shall  be."  "I  love  you,"  she  writes  January  13th,  1825, 
"but  I  am  not  in  love  with  you;  that  is  to  say  my  love  is 
not  a  passion  which  overclouds  my  judgment,  and  absorbs 
all  my  regard  for  myself  and  others.  It  is  a  simple,  honest, 
serene  affection,  made  up  of  admiration  and  sympathy,  and 
better  perhaps  to  found  domestic  enjoyment  on  than  any 
other."  Accordingly,  she  continues,  she  sees  the  proposal 
in  a  perfectly  prosaic  light;  she  sees  that  it  involves  the 
sacrifice  of  things  which  her  habits  and  position  in  society 
have  rendered  second  nature  to  her.     "  And  now  let  me 
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ask  you,  have  you  any  certain  livelihood  to  maintain  me 
in  the  manner  I  have  been  used  to  hve  in?  My  fixed  place 
in  the  rank  of  society  I  have  been  bom  and  bred  in?  No! 
You  have  projects  for  attaining  both,  capabihties  for  attaining 
both,  and  much  more.     But  as  yet  you  have  not  attained 

them Think  of  something  else  then,  apply 

your  industry  to  cany  it  into  effect,  your  talents  to  gild 
over  the  inequaUty  of  our  births,  and  then — ^we  will  talk 
of  marrying.  If  all  this  were  reahsed,  I  think  I  should 
have  good  sense  enough  to  abate  something  of  my  romantic 
ideal,  and  to  content  myself  with  stopping  short  on  this  side 
of  idolatry — at  all  events  I  will  marry  no  one  else.  This  is 
all  the  promise  I  can  or  will  make.  A  positive  engagement 
to  marry  a  certain  person  at  a  certain  time,  at  all  haps  and 
hazards,  I  have  always  considered  the  most  ridiculous  thing 
on  earth." 

The  two  letters  which  follow  in  the  series  should  be 
read  in  extenso  for  the  fight  they  shed  upon  the  characters 
of  the  writers.  Hitherto  Carlyle's  correspondence  presents 
him  as  submissive  to  every  wish  and  whim  of  the  loved  one. 
Of  assertion  of  himself  as  against  her,  there  is  no  hint.  But 
from  this  time  on,  the  parts  tend  to  shift ;  it  is  the  man 
who  is  to  dominate,  the  woman  who  is  to  adapt  herself  to 
his  needs.  In  Carlyle's  reply  to  the  last  quoted  letter,  a 
new  note  enters  the  correspondence.  Hitherto  we  have 
had  the  rapturous  expression  of  admiration  and  devotion; 
now  we  begin  to  perceive  that  though  his  love  is  ardent 
and  sincere,  it  is  the  love  of  a  man  who  feels  that  his  own 
aims  are  of  supreme  importance,  and  who  takes  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  all  connected  with  him  should  govern  them- 
selves accordingly.  He  accepts  Miss  Welsh's  decision  as 
right  /rom  her  point  of  view,  but  as  reaUy  mistaken — ^the 
result  of  principles  and  ideals  inferior  to  his  own.  Until 
she  rises  to  his  higher  plane,  they  must  in  some  measure 
stand  apart.  Nor  does  he  propose  to  bate  a  jot  of  the  scheme 
of  life  which  he  has  laid  down.  In  Miss  Welsh's  answer 
there  is  an  incisive  criticism  and  clear-cut  thinking  which, 
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for  some  readers  at  least,  will  seem  to  stand  out  in  pleasing 
contrast  to  that  vague  poetical  jargon  with  which  Carlyle 
in  his  letters — ^as  so  often  in  his  works — ^seems  to  becloud 
his  meaning  even  to  himself.  Miss  Welsh's  letter  (Jan. 
29th,  1825)  read  at  length  gives  a  characteristic  impression 
of  the  solidity  and  grasp  of  her  mind,  but  here  space  permits 
us  only  to  quote  one  or  two  specific  points:  ''My  heart 
is  capable  (I  feel  it  is)  of  a  love  to  which  7io  deprivation  would 
be  a  sacrifice — a  love  which  could  overleap  that  reverence 
for  opinion  with  which  education  and  weakness  have  begirt 
my  sex,  would  bear  down  all  the  restraints  which  duty  and 
expediency  might  throw  in  the  way,  and  carry  every  thought 
and  feeling  of  my  being  impetuously  along  with  it.  But 
the  all-perfect  mortal  who  could  inspire  me  with  a  love  so 
extravagant,  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  exists  nowhere  but 

in  the  romance  of  my  own  imagination!      

Nor  was  it  wholly  with  a  view  to  an  improvement  in  your 
external  circumstances,  that  I  have  made  their  fulfilment 
a  condition  to  our  union,  but  also  with  a  view  to  some  improve- 
ment in  my  sentiments  towards  you  which  might  be  brought 
about  in  the  meantime.  In  withholding  this  motive,  in 
my  former  letter,  I  was  guilty  of  a  false  and  ill-timed  reserve. 
My  tenderness  for  your  feelings  betrayed  me  into  an  insin- 
cerity which  is  not  natural  to  me.  I  thought  that  the  most 
decided  objection  to  your  circumstances  would  pain  you 
less  than  the  least  objection  to  yourself;  and,  accordingly, 
let  my  denial  to  be  grounded  wholly  on  the  former,  while 

in  truth  it  is,  in  some  measure,  grounded  on  both 

One  loves  you  (as  Madame  de  Stael  says  of  Necker)  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ideas  and  sentiments  which  are  in  one's  self;  accord- 
ing as  my  mind  enlarges  and  my  heart  improves,  I  become 
capable  of  comprehending  the  goodness  and  greatness  which 
are  in  you,  and  my  affection  for  you  increases.  Not  many 
months  ago  I  would  have  said  it  was  impossible  that  I  should 
ever  be  your  wife ;  at  present  I  consider  this  the  most  probable 
destiny  for  me." 

The  development  of  her  feeling  towards  Carlyle  contem- 
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plated  by  Miss  Welsh  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  actually 
took  place;  and  before  her  marriage  the  intensity  of  love 
depicted  in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  quotation  was  wholly 
or  at  least  in  large  measure,  reahzed. 

Meanwhile,  after  these  explanations,  the  correspondence 
resumed  its  more  normal  tone.  In  the  spring,  Carlyle  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  notwithstanding  Miss  Welsh's  reiterated 
objections,  proceded  to  install  himself  in  a  farm  not  far  from 
his  father's  home.  His  arrangements  ha\dng  been  completed, 
he  paid,  in  April,  a  prolonged  \isit  to  Haddington.  In  the 
famihar  and  easy  intercourse  of  daily  life,  love  waxed  apace. 
The  lady  writes,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  visit: 
"  In  this  half  hour  and  more  I  have  been  tr\Tng  to  express 
to  you  some  of  the  hundred  things  that  are  in  my  heart ; 
and  I  can  find  7io  words,  at  least  none  but  such  as  seem  cold 
and  inadequate  to  what  I  feel.  Well!  no  matter!  You  know 
already  that  I  love  you  ^4th  aU  my  soul;  that  I  am  sad, 
xer^  sad  at  parting  with  you;  and  shaU  not  be  otherwise 
than  sad  till  we  meet  again.  And  knowing  this,  you  may 
easily  imagine  all  that  I  would  and  cannot  say."  Her  attitude 
towards  marriage  was  quite  changed  from  what  it  had  been 
a  few  months  before;  she  writes  on  July  3rd:  "In  the  mean- 
time. Dearest,  wiU  you  please  to  recollect  that  two  himdred 
a  year  is  not  to  be  gained  by  hoeing  cabbages;  and  that 
it  would  be  scarce  advisable  to  set  up  housekeeping  on  less; 
and  that  I  am  heartily  sick  of  my  existence  in  this  miserable 
Haddington.  WTiat  a  cold  lover  you  are  that  need  to  be 
reminded  of  this!  and  what  must  I  be  that  deign  to  remind 
you  of  it?"  But  the  fuU  intensity  of  her  feelings  does  not 
appear  until  a  curious  episode  threatened — as  Miss  Welsh 
at  least  thought — a  serious  breach  with  Carlyle. 

Mrs.  Montague,  a  friend  of  all  three  persons  involved, 
was  aware  of  the  relations  that  existed  between  Miss  Welsh 
and  Carlyle  and  also  of  a  relation  that  had  once  existed 
between  Miss  Welsh  and  Ir\Tng.  She  T\Tote  m*ging  Miss 
Welsh  not  to  conceal  the  latter  fact  from  the  man  that  she 
was  to  marry:    ''  Beheve  me,  my  love,  I  owe  many  peaceful 
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days  and  nights  to  a  similar  disclosure."  Miss  Welsh  was 
profoundly  moved  by  the  appeal,  and  wrote,  in  great  disturb- 
ance of  mind,  to  Carlyle  (July  24th,  1825):  "I  thought 
to  write  to  you  from  this  place  with  joy;  I  write  with  shame 

and  tears I  have  deceived  you — ^I  whose  truth 

and  frankness  you  have  so  often  praised,  have  deceived 
my  bosom  friend!  I  told  you  that  I  did  not  care  for  Edward 
Irving;  took  pains  to  make  you  believe  this.  It  was  false: 
I  loved  him — ^must  I  say  it — once  passionately  loved  him. 
Would  to  Heaven  that  this  were  all!  it  might  not  perhaps 
lower  me  much  in  your  opinion;  for  he  is  no  unworthy  man. 
And  if  I  showed  weakness  in  loving  one  whom  I  knew  to 
be  engaged  to  another,  I  made  amends  in  persuading  him 
to  marry  that  other  and  preserve  his  honour  from  reproach. 
But  I  have  concealed  and  disguised  the  truth;  and  for  this 
I  have  no  excuse;  none,  at  least,  that  would  bear  a  moment's 
scrutiny.  Woe  to  me  then,  if  your  reason  be  my  judge 
and  not  your  love!  I  cannot  even  plead  the  merit  of 
a  voluntary  disclosure  as  a  claim  to  your  forgiveness." 

Unfortunately  there  was  delay  in  the  mails,  and  Carlyle 's 
reply  did  not  reach  her  until  long  after  it  was  due.  Her 
anxiety  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  She  writes, 
July  30th:  ''Mr.  Carlyle,  do  you  mean  to  kill  me?  Is 
it  just  of  you  to  keep  me  so  long  in  doubt?  Your  displeasure 
I  have  merited,  perhaps  your  scorn,  but  surely  not  this  horrible 

silence Had  I  but  strength  I  would  come 

to  you  this  very  day;  and  when  I  held  you  in  my  arms  and 
you  saw  my  tears,  you  would  forget  everything  but  the  love  I 
bear  you.  O,  I  do  love  you,  my  own  Friend,  above  the 
whole  Earth:  no  human  being  was  ever  half  so  dear  to  me — 

none,  none:    and  will  you  break  my  heart? 

Be  your  answer  what  it  may,  I  will  love  and  venerate  you 
to  the  last.  You  may  be  no  longer  mine,  but  I  will  be  yours 
in  life,  in  death,  through  all  eternity!" 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  absolute  silence  which 
Miss  Welsh  had  maintained  in  regard  to  this  love  passage 
between  herself  and  Irving — ^Irving  who  was  Carlyle 's  most 
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intimate  friend,  and  about  whom  they  have  so  often  spoken  in 
their  letters.  Allusions  are  plentiful  enough  to  her  other 
love  affairs  with  George  Rennie  and  the  rest.  She  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  relations  to  these  persons,  from 
Carlyle.  WTiy  the  difference  in  the  case  of  Irving?  Quite 
evidently  because  this  had  been  a  genuine  passion  ;  her 
heart  had  been  deeply  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
must  emphasize  the  fact  that  Froude's  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  part  played  by  this  matter  in  the  relations  of  Carlyle 
and  his  wife,  is  shown  by  this  series  of  letters  to  be  absolutely 
groundless.  Her  love  for  Irving  was  already  a  thing  of 
the  past  when  Carlyle  first  met  her.  It  belonged  to  a  time 
within  the  years  1818-1821,  as  the  editor  of  the  "  Love  Letters" 
demonstrates  in  the  Appendix.  One  can  scarcely  imagine 
Jane  Welsh,  except  when  very  young,  falling  in  love  with 
Irving.  It  is  true,  what  attracted  her  to  him  was,  in  some 
measure,  what  attracted  her  to  Carlyle.  He  was  in  some 
sense  a  man  of  genius — in  any  case  a  man  of  intellectual 
abihty  and  serious  aim,  and,  as  such,  an  outstanding  figure 
in  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance.  But  there  were  certain  de- 
fects in  him — a  ponderous  affectation,  a  rehgious  unctuosity, 
a  lack  of  sense,  that  would  expose  him  specially  to  Miss 
Welsh's  unfavourable  comment,  with  her  sense  of  humour, 
her  keen  judgement,  and  her  small  sympathy  with  rehgious 
fervour. 

One  judges  that  this  contre-temps  revealed  to  Miss 
Welsh,  as  it  certainly  reveals  to  the  reader,  the  strength 
of  her  love  for  Carlyle,  and  the  change  which  a  few  months 
had  wrought  in  her  heart.  Carlyle  received  the  confession 
as  became  a  sensible  man,  gave  no  indication  of  considering 
it  a  matter  of  importance,  and  all  things  resumed  their  former 
course.  Carlyle 's  mother  was  now  keeping  house  for  him, 
and  in  September,  1825,  Jane  paid  an  extended  visit  to  the 
Carlyles.  For  the  first  time  she  became  acquainted  with 
his  family  and  their  manner  of  Ufe.  The  impressions  were 
mutually  favourable,  and  the  kindhest  feelings  begotten 
among   the   persons    concerned.     One    of    the    attractive 
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characteristics  of  these  letters  of  Miss  Welsh  which  we  have 
been  following,  is  that  they  are  so  little  like  ordinary 
love  letters.  The  reiteration  of  certain  familiar  sentiments 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  most  love-letters,  is  apt  to 
pall  on  an  outsider.  Such  a  strain  has  hitherto  been  wholly 
absent  from  Miss  Welsh's  letters,  but  it  now  begins  to  appear. 
She  writes  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  visit: 
*'  Oh,  what  a  sad  heart  is  mine  this  night!  And  yours  too, 
I  know  is  sad ;  and  I  cannot  comfort  you,  cannot  kiss  away 
the  gloom  from  your  brow!  Miles  of  distance  are  already 
betwixt  us;  and  when  we  shall  meet  again,  and  where,  and 
how,  God  only  knows.  But,  dearest  Love,  what  would  I 
give  to  have  you  here — ^within  my  arms  for  one,  one  moment," 
etc.  And  then  in  the  postscript:  "Day  is  returned  but 
I  shall  not  see  you !  No  one  is  waiting  for  me  in  the  breakfast 
parlour  with  glad,  kind  looks !  Alas,  alas !  the  Sabbath  weeks 
are  past  and  gone!  Write  on  Wednesday:  I  shall  not  enjoy 
one  happy  moment  till  then.  I  am  yours,  oh,  that  you  knew 
how  wholly  yours."  When  Captain  Baillie,  on  whose  charms 
she  had  dilated  with  such  enthusiasm  when  Carlyle  was 
in  London,  reappears  on  the  scene,  she  sees  him  with  quite 
other  eyes:  ''  He  is,  if  possible,  more  Adonis-like,  witty 
and  elegant  than  ever.  Such  an  air!  such  a  voice!  such  a 
profusion  of  little  dogs !  I  wish,  in  my  heart,  he  were  returned 
to  the  place  whence  he  came;  for  I  will  confess  to  you,  dear 
Friend,  that  you  have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  be  jealous! 
Jealous!  Oh  mercy!  when  I  compare  this  fine  gentleman 
with  the  man  I  love,  what  is  he  after  all?     A  mere  painted 

butterfly while  he — ^my  own — ^is  like  the  royal 

eagle,"  etc.,  etc.  More  emphatic  of  her  feelings  still  is  the 
following:  "  Often  you  used  to  tell  me,  in  the  days  of  my 
insanity,  that  there  was  something  better  than  fame,  some- 
thing more  exquisite  still;  then  I  understood  not  what  you 
meant,  and  laughed  at  the  notion  of  anything  being  better 
than  fame.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  me  now;  for  now 
I  know  that  the  deep  blessedness  of  two  souls  which  live 
in  and  for  each  other,  is  best  of  all  that  heaven  and  earth 
can  bestow.    This  blessedness  is  ours!" 
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It  is  e\'ident  that  our  story  is  complete;  the  course  of 
Miss  Welsh's  love  has  attained  its  zenith.  The  remaining 
letters  are  largely  occupied  with  practical  questions  of  ways 
and  means  that  might  enable  the  pair  to  marry,  of  a  suitable 
dwelling,  of  arrangements  needful  for  her  mother's  happiness. 
Over  these  we  will  not  linger.  On  September  17th,  1826,  they 
were  married  in  her  maternal  grandfather's  house  at 
Templand,  and  immediately  set  forth  to  their  first  home 
at  Comely  Bank,  on  the  outskirts  of  Edinburgh. 

W.  J.  Alexander 
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A  fading  light,  then  darkness  rushing  deep, 
A  mighty  tide  unfathom'd,  shoreless,  black: 
Then  Ughtnings  lurid,  thund'ring  roars  that  crack 
And  spHt  my  deafened  ears — ^the  parching  sweep 
Of  scorching  wind  from  off  the  flaming  steep 
Of  peaks  of  fire — a  bhzzard  from  a  pack 
Of  Polar  ice — of  sense  a  scudding  wrack — 
A  yawning  gulf — a  fear — a.  prayer — a  leap. 

A  firm,  strong  hand  reached  quickly  out  to  save, 
A  voice  of  hope,  low,  calm,  assuring,  sweet. 
Commanding  Death  to  seal  an  empty  grave, 
Who  hence  departs  on  slow  and  sullen  feet : 
A  sleep  of  peace,  a  dream  of  fife's  new  grace — 
A  waking  sigh — a  look — a  smiling  face. 

S.  C.  Swift 
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THE  ideal  way  to  approach  Italy, — is  it  to  pierce  the 
Simplon  and  arrive  forthwith  in  Milan,  to  be  stunned 
by  the  clatter  of  its  streets  and  dazzled  by  the  too  insistent 
splendour  of  its  spires,  and  thence  to  seek  a  refuge  among  the 
quieter  delights  of  Venice;  or  shall  one  land  in  Naples  when 
frost  still  binds  the  outer  world,  and  move  northward  with 
the  nightingale  and  the  budding  spring;  or  choose  the 
highway  of  the  Middle  Ages  following  the  valley  windings 
of  the  Austrian  Tyrol  until  the  Etsch  (cacophonous  yet 
lovely  river)  becomes  the  Adige,  and  leads  one  to  where 
Verona  lies  in  the  curve  of  its  arm?  However  you  may 
arrive,  and  whatsoever  the  season  of  the  year,  quarrel  not 
with  the  fate  that  has  brought  you  at  last  to  Italy.  Tourist- 
ridden,  beggar-infested,  her  frescoes  crumbling  from  her 
walls,  you  cannot  spoil  her  utterly,  and  scarred  as  she 
is  and  disfigured  with  modern  improvements,  her  face  still 
haunts  one's  dreams,  and  more  compellingly,  perhaps,  in 
all  the  plaintiveness  of  her  waning  beauty.  Thus  Venice, 
for  one  who  bears  a  stout  heart,  need  breed  no  disillusion- 
ment. 

''  In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  GondoUer," 

sang  Byron,  and  Ruskin  snarls  his  scorn  in  many  a  famous 
diatribe  to  which  the  small  fry  of  the  sentimental  army  pipe 
in  plaintive  chorus.  And  one  does,  perforce,  reconstruct 
in  one's  mind  another  Venice  where,  instead  of  Florian's 
tea-tables,  the  gallants  and  richly-robed  priests  of  Gentile 
BeUini's  picture  occupy  San  Marco  Square,  and  the  Doge's 
fleet  sails  in  from  the  Lido  with  rare  spoil  of  Tyre  and  Baal- 
bec  in  its  holds,  destined  by  those  devout  and  splendid 
pirates  for  the  adornment  of  their  church, — pillars  of  ruddy 
porphyry,  green  marble,  and  spotted  serpentine,  slabs  of 
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yellow  jasper  and  lucent  chalcedony  for  the  walls,  and  brought 
by  one  knows  not  what  miracle  in  those  tiny  craft — ^vast 
columns,  whose  unbroken  shafts  sustain  the  arches  of 
the  nave. 

But  all  these  things  are  a  pleasant  dream  of  the  mind, 
and  the  Venice  of  to-day  is  a  place  where  the  cleanliness 
and  modem  comfort  of  the  new  civihzation  are  paid  for 
at  the  necessary  cost  of  the  lost  glamour  of  the  old.  When, 
however,  we  have  faced  the  worst  and  reckoned  up  the  sum 
of  such  sentimental  losses  in  this  precious  comer  of  the 
ItaUan  world ;  when  we  have  gazed  on  the  latest  f at-paunched 
statue  of  His  late  Majesty,  Emanuel  the  First,  and  have  com- 
mitted the  PhiHstinism  of  sweUing  by  a  penny  the  revenues 
of  the  canal  steamers,  the  residue  is  pure  enjoyment,  and 
incidentally,  I  may  observe  that  if  we  have  not  enough  im- 
agination to  gloss  over  the  defects  which  our  imagination 
has  some  share  in  creating,  we  should,  at  least,  have  charity 
enough  to  concede  his  convenience  and  his  patriotic  en- 
thusiasms to  the  modem  Itahan  whose  city  we  invade. 

It  is  superfluous  to  state  that  the  Piazza  and  Piazzetta 
of  St.  Mark's  have  a  imique  charm  to  which  association 
and  beauty  are  in  equal  measure  contributory.  One's 
early  visits  do  not  reveal  their  full  significance,  the  eye  is 
so  drawn  to  the  dazzling  lodestone  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  greater  square.  Part  of  the  charm  of  the 
general  effect  hes,  no  doubt,  in  the  fact  that  the  long 
colonnaded  buildings  which  enclose  it  on  three  sides  have 
just  the  stately  Renaissance  monotony  requisite  to  serve 
as  a  foil  to  the  bewildering  variety  of  the  Byzantine-Gothic 
chiu'ch.  Standing  by  the  Nuova  Fabbrica,  you  wiU  see, 
moreover,  that  the  enclosure  is  far  from  being  geometrically 
precise,  broadening  very  perceptibly  towards  the  east,  and 
that  the  church  itself  does  not  he  with  mathematical  ex- 
actitude in  the  projection  of  the  medial  axis,  having  the 
sUghtest  possible  suggestion  of  a  northerly  inclination. 
Trifling  things  these  may  seem,  but  they  have  a  not  negU- 
gible  share  in  one's  general  impressions.    I  am  not  certain 
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that  the  sentiment  which  restored  the  campanile  was  justi- 
fied. Had  I  known  the  real  campanile,  mellowed  with  age 
and  enriched  with  centuries  of  association,  had  I,  above  all, 
sailing  in  from  Trieste  or  Ancona  seen  it  but  once,  grandly 
breaking  the  profile  of  the  town  to  which  it  gave  dignity 
and  accent,  I  should  have  felt  that  a  note,  nay  a  chord,  had 
fallen  from  the  harmony  of  Venice  with  its  ruin.  As  it  is, 
I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  myself  with  its  ponderous  shaft, 
and  resent  the  way  that  its  mass  encroaches  on  the  free 
space  of  the  square  and  obscures  the  glimpse  into  the  Piaz- 
zetta  and  the  charming  angle  of  the  Doge's  Palace.  Leo- 
pardi's  standard  masts,  with  their  exquisitely  wrought 
bronze  bases,  have  all  the  symmetry  and  lightness  that  the 
eye  demands.  By  their  side,  and  obscuring  even  the  smallest 
portion  of  St.  Mark's,  I  would  not  be  content  with  less  than 
the  finest  of  Lombard  towers,  and  more  beautiful  ones  than 
the  present  campanile  I  have  seen  in  many  a  quiet  market- 
town  of  Tuscany. 

Much  ink  has  been  expended  in  the  vain  effort  to  de- 
scribe the  church.  An  exquisite  literary  sensation  may 
be  derived  from  the  emulous  ardour  of  Ruskin's  leaping 
words;  but  the  finest  among  the  literary  descriptions  which 
I  know  are,  at  the  best,  a  literary  pattern,  a  mere  mosaic 
of  words,  and  when  you  come  from  the  written  page  to  the 
living  reality,  you  are  in  a  realm  of  beauty  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent order.  The  wise  Goethe  made  merely  a  pregnant 
remark  about  the  four  bronze  horses  above  the  central  arch, 
and  gave  over  the  task  of  interpretation  to  the  eye  and  the 
imagination  of  the  individual  beholder.  She  is,  indeed, 
the  spoiled  child  of  the  ages,  whom  the  succeeding  centuries 
have  conspired  to  render  beautiful,  and  the  failures,  them- 
selves, are  only  faults  of  good  intention.  The  temper  in 
which  such  structures  as  St.  Mark's  were  wrought,  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  oldest  Fathers,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
in  words  that  must  have  inspired  many  a  pious  builder  of 
the  olden  time:  "  Whoso  cometh  unto  some  spot  Hke  this, 
where  there  is  a  monument  of  the  just  and  a  holy  reUc,  his 
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soul  is  gladdened  by  the  magnificence  of  what  he  beholds, 
seeing  a  house  as  God's  temple  elaborated  most  gloriously, 
both  in  the  magnitude  of  the  structure,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  ornament.  There  the  artificer  has  fashioned 
wood  into  the  shape  of  animals ;  and  the  stone-cutter  has  pol- 
ished the  slabs  to  the  smoothness  of  silver;  and  the  painter 
has  introduced  the  flowers  of  his  art,  depicting  and  imaging 
the  constancy  of  the  martyrs,  their  resistance,  their  torments, 
the  savage  forms  of  their  tyrants,  their  outrages,  the  blazing 
furnaces,  and  the  most  blessed  end  of  the  champion;  the 
representation  of  Christ  in  hiunan  form  presiding  over  the 
contest — all  these  things,  as  it  were,  in  a  book  gifted  with 
speech;  shaping  forms  by  means  of  colours,  has  he  cun- 
ningly discoursed  to  us  of  the  mart)rr's  struggles,  has  made 
this  temple  glorious  as  some  briUiant  fertile  mead.  For 
the  silent  tracing  on  the  walls  has  the  art  to  discourse,  and 
to  aid  most  powerfully.  And  he,  who  has  arranged  the 
mosaics,  has  made  this  pavement,  on  which  we  tread,  equal 
to  a  history." 

Of  a  beauty  less  intricate,  yet  scarcely  less  fascinating 
in  its  triumph  over  structural  anomahes,  is  the  adjacent 
Palace  of  the  Doges.  Gothic  we  may  call  it  for  want  of  a 
name,  but  even  in  this  land,  which  the  lover  of  northern 
Gothic  finds  so  disconcerting,  the  building  is  unique  and 
charms  by  the  isolation  of  its  beauty.  The  western  and 
southern  fagades  have,  as  their  base,  lengthy  colonnades, 
whose  barely  pointed  arches  suggest  the  persisting  influence 
of  the  Byzantine  type  so  common  in  the  older  Venice.  Above 
these  colonnades  runs,  in  the  second  tier,  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  continuous  loggia,  with  a  deUcately  WTOught 
balustrade  at  its  base.  An  effect  of  lightness  is  gained  by 
the  increased  number  and  diminished  mass  of  the  columns, 
and  of  hghtness  combined  with  richness  by  the  beautiful 
tracing  in  perforated  quatrefoil  design,  which  is  supported 
by  the  cusped  arches  of  the  colonnade.  A  matter  of  some 
marvel  it  is,  that  this  tracery  of  the  second  story,  which 
gives  the  effect  of  Hghtness  that  I  have  described,  has  still 
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strength  enough,  without  the  aid  of  any  discharging  arch 
above  it,  to  support  a  sheer  mass  of  wall  as  high  or  even 
higher  than  the  two  superimposed  colonnades  in  combination. 
The  wall  is  presumably  of  brick  encrusted  with  soft-hued 
marbles,  pink  and  grey  in  their  general  effect,  cut,  perhaps 
unwisely  to  resemble  bricks,  and  set  in  an  alternating 
design  throughout  the  two  facades.  The  windows  are  few, 
slightly  arched,  and  without  tracery,  the  two  central  win- 
dows of  either  fagade  being  more  elaborated  with  balconies 
and  symboUcal  sculpture.  Ruskin  has  ingeniously  defended 
the  irregular  way  in  which  the  two  windows  at  the  east  of 
the  sea  fagade  have  been  inserted.  A  like  effect  of  irregu- 
larity is  obtained  by  the  disposition  of  the  small  windows, 
chiefly  quatrefoils  within  circles,  beneath  the  roof.  The  in- 
significant cornice  is  surmounted  by  a  parapet  of  a  kind 
common  enough  in  Venice  but  peculiar  to  that  place. 

Such,  in  a  rude  way,  is  the  design  of  this  much  discussed 
building.     The  inner  court  is  the  meeting-place  of  an  inter- 
esting medley  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  elements,  which 
seem  to  belong  to  another  building  and  need  not  concern 
us  here.     Discussion  has  chiefly  centred  on  the  noticeable 
shortness  of  the  columns  of  the  lower  arcade  by  relation  to 
the  colonnade  of  the  second  tier,  on  their  Doric  absence  of 
base,  and  on  the  structural  anomaly  of  having  an  almost 
unreUeved  mass  of  wall  supported  on  a  double  tier  of  arches, 
reversing  thus  the  accepted  architectural   canon  that  the 
lower  portions  of  a  building  should  suggest  solidity,  and 
that  weight  should  diminish  with  height.     As  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  columns  of  the  base,  it  has  been  held,  I  know  not 
with  what  justification,  that  the  level    of    the    ground    has 
altered  in  the  course  of  centuries,  which  would  absolve  the 
builders  from  a  fault  in  the  original  design.     It  is  a  curious 
fact  to  note  that  in  most  of  the  good  paintings  of  this  palace, 
the  artists  have  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands  by  height- 
ening the  lower  arcade,  and  diminishing  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  second  colonnade  and  superincumbent  wall. 
The  opinion  must  not  be  hghtly  held  of  such  an  authority 
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on  Gothic  as  Street,  who  wrote:  "  There  is  something  quite 
chilling  in  the  great  waste  of  plain,  unbroken  wall  coming 
above  the  extreme  richness  of  the  arcades  which  support 
it;  and,  moreover,  this  placing  of  the  richer  work  below  and 
the  plainer  above  is  so  contrary,  not  only  to  all  ordinary 
canons  of  architecture,  but  just  as  much  to  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  Venetians,  that  I  feel  sure  "  .  .  and  he  here  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  that  the  upper  wall  was  not  in  the  original 
design.  Great  buildings,  we  must  conclude,  like  genius, 
are  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  infringement  of  academic 
canons  in  both  cases  may  add  a  piquant  rehsh  to  one's 
deUght.  Chilling  is  not  a  term  that  can  be  appUed  to  this 
building  on  even  the  grayest  of  winter  days,  and  an  epithet 
radiant  enough  to  describe  it  will  be  sought  in  vain  by  one 
who  drifts  towards  it  from  the  Lido  when  the  sun  is  dropping 
low  to  the  west  behind  Santa  Maria  della  Salute.  Then  its 
veined  marbles  take  the  colour  as  tenderly  as  a  cloud. 

The  dihgent  visitor  will  not  exhaust  his  interest  with 
the  study  of  these  two  unique  and  beautiful  buildings.  Any 
bend  of  a  canal  may  bring  a  fresh  surprise  in  this  city  which, 
in  Street's  words,  is  "  remarkable  as  containing  work  of  all 
periods  from  its  early  Christian  foundations  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  each  period,  and  for  these 
reasons  is  architecturally  the  most  interesting  city  in  Europe." 
The  side  canals  harbour  the  most  interesting  churches,  but 
the  Grand  Canal,  in  the  fine  sweep  of  its  curves,  holds  all 
the  examples  which  are  requisite  to  make  one  famiUar  with 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  place,  from  the  Byzantine 
palaces  of  ancient  date  and  unnamed  builders  through  the 
early  Gothic  and  the  later  Gothic,  which  received  its  impulse 
and  its  character  from  the  Doge's  Palace,  down  to  the 
vast,  imposing  yet,  in  the  last  analysis,  monotonous  struc- 
tures reared  by  the  Lombardi,  Sanmichele  and  Sansovino. 
The  old  two-storied  Byzantine  palaces  have  lost  something 
of  their  character  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  stories,  so 
that,  curiously  enough,  the  most  consistent  specimen  of 
Byzantine   Romanesque   extant   in   Venice   is   the   entirely 
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reconstructed  Fondaco  de  Turchi,  the  present  Museo  Correr, 
of  whose  fagade  not  one  of  the  ancient  stones  remains.  But 
the  palace  of  the  older  type  before  which  your  gondola  will 
rest  most  contentedly  is  surely  the  Loredan,  despite  its 
two  additional  stories  and  unpleasing  Renaissance  balcony. 
The  true  Byzantine  curve  of  the  stilted  arch  is  there,  and 
in  the  decorative  effect  of  the  finely  curved  capitals,  the 
statuettes,  and  inserted  marbles,  we  discover  a  source  of 
perpetual  delight.  The  dominant  tone  of  the  canal,  however, 
if  one  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  many  unhappy  houses 
which  have  no  architecture,  is  Gothic,  and  Gothic  with  that 
constant  Saracenic  tinge  betrayed  in  the  ogee  arch  which 
bespeaks  the  centuries  long  commerce  of  Venice  with  the 
East.  It  is  merely  by  the  compulsion  of  traditional  usage 
that  I  apply  the  term  Gothic  to  any  Italian  structure,  eccle- 
siastical or  domestic.  The  houses  termed  Gothic  have  pointed 
windows  of  their  own  peculiar  kind,  and  the  churches  termed 
Gothic  have  arches  that  show  some  affinity  with  the  ogive 
of  the  north.  But  with  that  in  church  and  dwelling  the 
resemblance  ends,  and  it  is  only  the  laziness  of  our  termin- 
ology which  consents  to  the  employing  of  the  same  name 
for  types  so  diverse. 

The  great  rhetoricians  of  the  past  century  were  all  hos- 
tile to  the  Renaissance  movement  in  architecture,  and  only 
reluctantly  conciliatory  with  respect  to  its  achievements  in  art. 
So  travellers,  coming  to  Italy  as  I  did,  possessed  of  a  literary 
rather  than  a  technical  knowledge  of  architecture,  find  an 
initial  difficulty  in  escaping  from  prepossessions  instilled 
by  the  virulent  rhetoric  of  Hugo  and  Ruskin.  A  phrase 
such  as  the  latter 's,  "  foul  torrent  of  the  Renaissance,"  dies 
hard  in  the  minds  of  his  votaries,  and  ten  minutes,  if  one 
can  endure  that  space  of  time,  before  the  tomb  of  Doge  Vaher 
in  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  or  of  Doge  Pesaro  in  the  Frari,  go 
far  to  confirm  the  prejudice.  The  Verrochio-Leopardi  statue 
of  CoUeoni  prepares  one  for  the  magnificent  achievement 
of  Renaissance  sculpture,  but  it  is  reserved  for  Florence  to 
confirm  one's  knowledge  that  the  Renaissance  in  carving 
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and  building  is  not  a  tame  and  degenerate  revival  of  classic 
form,  but  a  movement  in  art,  which,  while  legitimately  re- 
newing old  traditions,  is  at  once  vital  and  original.  It  still 
remains  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  the  Renaissance 
artists,  who  in  their  sculpture  exhibit  such  nervous  sen- 
sitiveness of  line,  should  display  in  their  buildings  quaUties, 
above  all,  of  massive  strength,  buildings  which  by  courtesy 
we  may  call  refined,  but  where  dehcate  craftsmanship  is  re- 
vealed only  in  the  moulding  of  a  cornice,  or  in  the  finely- 
wrought  sockets  of  the  torch-holders  which  relieve  the  grim 
walls  of  palaces  such  as  the  Strozzi  and  Riccardi  in  Florence, 
or  their  somewhat  gentler  reflection,  the  Piccolomini  of 
Siena.  Venice,  if  we  make  exception  of  the  justly  admired 
Libreria  Vecchia  by  Sansovino,  has  no  such  impressive  monu- 
ments to  show  as  these.  If  mere  bulk  imphed  magnificence, 
some  half-dozen  of  her  Renaissance  palaces  would  take 
high  rank,  but  this  would  be  too  facile  a  victory,  and  the 
Grimani  alone,  a  work  of  the  Veronese  Sanmichele,  has 
imassailed  merits,  combining  in  the  highest  degree  refine- 
ment and  strength.  The  Comer  Ca  Grande,  which  Vasari 
described  as  ''the  most  splendid  residence  in  Italy,"  has  no 
such  claims  upon  our  admiration,  though  Ruskin  falls  too  far 
short  of  praise  in  caUing  it  "  one  of  the  coldest  and  worst 
buildings  of  the  central  Renaissance." 

Venice,  in  her  prime,  combined  remarkable  receptivity 
with  an  equally  remarkable  originaUty.  The  pecuhar  ex- 
igencies to  which  the  art  of  building  was  subject  in  this 
water-threaded  area,  constitute  a  concrete  reason  for  the 
enforced  originaUty  of  her  architecture.  Her  buildings  are 
Byzantine,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  if  you  will,  but  all  of 
these  in  her  own  pecuhar  kind.  And  so  it  is,  too,  with  her 
painting.  Once  caught  in  the  strong  current  of  art  that  set 
in  from  the  mainland,  her  painters  diverted  the  flow  of  the 
stream  into  channels  of  their  own  contriving,  and  thus  in 
the  course  of  one  brief  generation  dominated  the  inspiration 
which  they  had  received.  They  seem  to  have  undergone 
no  painful  apprenticeship.     In  no  locahty  where  art  has 
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flourished,  is  there  such  a  surprising  dearth  of  primitives. 
To  think  of  Venetian  art  is  to  conjure  up  the  names  of  con- 
summate masters  of  the  craft  of  painting — ^Titian,  Tintoret, 
Veronese.  There  is  no  Duccio  or  Giotto  to  point  the  way, 
and  John  BeUini,  whose  work  aheady  has  that  appearance 
of  finahty  which  suggests  a  long  Une  of  ancestors  coping 
painfully  with  rudimentary  difficulties,  was  hardly  him- 
self of  the  second  generation. 

The  paralysis  of  pictorial  art  in  Venice,  until  so  relatively 
late  a  period,  has  been  variously  explained  where  one  ex- 
planation suffices.  Painting,  in  early  times,  was  never  an 
independent  pastime,  but  was,  like  the  first  Italian  sculp- 
ture, strictly  subordinated  to  architecture.  Churches  existed, 
and  new  churches,  in  the  heat  of  Franciscan  and  Domin- 
ican enthusiasm,  were  built  with  vast  spaces  of  unadorned 
walls,  and  the  instinct  of  devotion  and  beauty  ahke  de- 
manded that  these  spaces  should  be  sumptuously  adorned 
with  representations  so  lovely  that  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
should  be  gladdened,  and  so  clear  in  their  purport  that 
even  the  untutored  might  read  their  meaning.  Fresco  deco- 
ration supplied  this  need  in  Central  Italy,  and  to  provide 
it  the  artistic  instincts  of  the  race  were  stimulated  to  the 
utmost.  In  Venice,  and  one  must  include  with  Venice  the 
neighbour  islands  of  Murano  and  Torcello,  the  moist  salt 
air  forbade  the  use  of  fresco,  so  the  damp-defying  mosaics 
of  the  East  supphed  the  want.  I  do  not  desire  to  argue 
the  point  here,  whether  mosaic,  or  fresco,  or  painted  glass, 
is  the  most  effective  decoration  for  churches.  Many  will 
share  my  opinion  that  nothing  more  sumptuous  than  the 
mosaic  walls  of  Ravenna  or  Palermo  can  be  conceived,  but 
no  enthusiasm  for  mosaic  can  blind  one  to  the  fact  that 
upon  painting  it  must  exert  a  petrifying  influence.  Its 
attitudes,  for  all  their  grave  sacerdotal  dignity,  are  enforcedly 
conventional,  and  the  fine  is  frozen  in  its  flow.  Moreover, 
mosaic  is  singularly  unadaptable  to  anything  save  the  depiction 
of  sacred  themes,  and  the  time  arrived  in  the  history  of 
Venice  when  the  city  fathers  demanded  that  some  pictorial 
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record  should  perpetuate  their  civic  splendours  to  future 
generations.  Lacking  capable  artists  of  their  own,  they 
sent  abroad  to  Verona  and  Umbria  for  men  to  decorate  the 
Ducal  Palace,  and  Vittore  Pisano  and  Gentile  di  Fabriano 
answered  the  summons.  The  genealogy  of  Venetian  art  from 
this  point,  about  1420,  is  easily  traced.  Jacopo  Bellini 
was  Fabriano 's  assistant  until  the  latter's  death  in  1427. 
His  two  sons,  Gentile  and  Giovanni,  having  given  unmis- 
takeable  signs  of  talent,  were  sent  to  study  art  in  Padua, 
where  the  Giotto  tradition  of  a  hundred  years  had  not  yet 
died  out,  and  where  the  great  DonateUo  had  recently  ar- 
rived bringing  a  newer  and  more  vital  impulse,  which  was 
nothing  less  than  the  finished  sense  of  formal  beauty  which 
inspired  the  great  masters  of  the  Florentine  Renaissance. 
In  this  atmosphere,  the  younger  BeUini  developed  his  genius, 
and  the  same  conditions  inspired  one  technically  greater 
than  he,  his  friend  and  brother-in-law,  Mantegna.  John 
Bellini,  in  his  ninety  years  of  life,  saw  the  more  splendid, 
romantic,  and  also  more  worldly,  art  of  Giorgione  and  Titian 
develop.  Titian's  hundred  years  lead  us  far  down  into  the 
careers  of  Tintoret  and  Veronese,  and  Tintoret  witnessed 
the  decline  and  death  of  Venetian  art.  Marvellous  the  fer- 
tility of  a  city  which,  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  names 
five  such  leaders! 

No  handbook  of  aesthetics  can  explain  for  me  the  ex- 
hilaration I  feel  before  the  simply  subtle  compositions  of 
Giovanni  Bellini.  To  say  that  they  have  charm  is  merely  to  rank 
their  work  with  the  hundred  other  pictures  before  which 
one  spends  an  agreeable  half-hour,  while  these,  once  seen, 
make  perpetual  pleasant  music  in  the  mind.  Pictures  with- 
out number  stand  between  me  and  them, — Botticelli  Ma- 
donnas with  their  wistful  girlish  faces,  the  bodiless  ecstasies 
of  the  monk  AngeHco,  the  Mary  Mothers  of  Raphael,  serene 
in  self-conscious  beauty;  but  since  not  all  the  superimposed 
wealth  of  Florence  and  Rome  has  made  bankrupt  this  quiet 
old  Venetian  painter,  I  am  curious  to  examine  the  pecuhar 
titles  he  bears  to  our  regard.    The  handbooks  of  art  with 
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their  attribution  of  aesthetic  pleasures  to  an  excitation  of 
the  vaso-motor  system  fail  us  here,  and  we  must  seek  some 
less  cryptic  explanation  of  our  pleasure  in  Bellini's  work. 
One  reason  of  our  delight  is,  I  take  it,  that  Bellini  ap- 
peared at  the  happy  juncture  when  art  had  achieved  con- 
trol of  its  methods  without  having  made  the  further  fatal 
advance   into   sophistry.     He   had,   therefore,   the   devout- 
ness  of  the  primitives  without  their  crudeness,  the  values 
of  the  later  masters  without  their  insincerity.     There  is  one 
time  only  in  the  history  of  the  race  when  sacred  pictures 
can  be  painted,  as  there  is  one  time  only  in  the  history  of 
the  race  when  epic  poems  can  be  written.     And  for  each  of 
these  facts  one  reason  suffices.     In  both  cases  there  must 
be  a  background  of  poets  and  painters  striving  for  expression, 
and  then,  the  vehicle  having  been  perfected,  the  master 
comes  who  gives  to  these  naive  imaginings  enduring  sub- 
stance.    Thus  Giotto  and  Duccio  are  too  early,  Titian,  Tin- 
toret  and  Veronese  too  late,  the  first  from  insufficiency,  the 
latter  from  surplusage  of  technical  mastery  to  reach,  yet  not 
exceed,  the  limits  of  sacred  art.     A  certain  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  by  Angelico  in  San  Marco  Monastery  has  in  its 
fulness    the  tender  ecstasy  that  becomes  a  sacred  theme, 
and  Tintoret,  with  his  Paradise  "  Sphere  within  Sphere  in- 
volved "  and  his  stupendous  Crucifixion,  cannot  take  rank 
with  Angelico  as  a  religious  painter.    I  do  not  claim  for 
Bellini    parity  with  AngeUco  in  the  field  of  sacred  art,  but 
temporally  he  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  development  in 
the  north  as  Angelico  to  its  evolution  in  Central  Italy,  and 
a  kindred  devotional  impulse  marks  the  work  of  either  master. 
And  the  rapid  process  of    secularization  which  we  note  in 
Angelico 's  following,  gave  even  a  less  discreet  pagan  tinge 
to  the  religious  art  of  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  Veronese. 

Bellini  was  happy,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  his  living, 
which  permitted  him  to  combine  mastery  of  artistic  method 
with  the  completest  sincerity  of  expression.  He  has  never 
been  credited  with  inaugurating  daring  innovations  in  his  art. 
He  gave  no  impulse  to  realism  like  Masaccio,  and  viewed 
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with  positive  disfavour  the  romantic  paganism  which  Gior- 
gione  created.  But  before  Giorgione  and  Titian,  he  had 
learned  to  think  in  colour,  and  in  his  maturer  work  we 
may  discern  the  unobtrusive  presence  of  many  quahties 
which  the  following  generation  emphasized  with  somewhat 
too  vehement  insistence,  a  deUcate  handhng  of  hght  and 
shade  which  becomes  the  violent  chiaroscuro  of  Tintoret, 
a  discreet  pyramidal  arrangement  of  his  figures  which  de- 
velops into  the  monotonous'itriangulation  of  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
and  a  subdued  yet  sufficient  gorgeousness  of  detail  which 
waxes  into  the  ceremonial  riot  of  Veronese. 

I  think  that  I  like  best  Bellini's  Madonna  and  Saints 
in  San  Zaccaria.  The  Frari  Madonna  is,  perhaps,  the  more 
general  favourite,  thanks  in  part  to  the  charming  espiegleme, 
hardly  smpassed  by  Carpaccio,  of  the  music-playing  cherubs. 
The  virgin,  herself,  is  superbly  done,  one  of  those  regal- 
throated  matrons  of  Venice  with  flower-fike  tenderness  of 
feature,  at  once  woman  yet  unmistakeably  divine,  whom 
Bellini  re-creates  with  subtle  change  from  picture  to  picture. 
She  is  equally  beautiful  in  San  Zaccaria,  and  necessarily, 
to  draw  one's  eyes  from  the  radiant  Saint  Lucy  who  stands 
beside  her.  Here,  too,  the  grouping  of  the  figures  is  more 
satisfactory,  and  (but  this  is  a  small  matter)  one  perforce 
admires  the  artifice  whereby  the  supporting  pillars  of  the 
throne  alcove  reproduce  the  actual  columns  of  the  church: 
evidence,  at  least,  that  the  picture  is  in  its  proper  place, 
and  not,  like  Titian's  Assumption,  wrenched  from  its  original 
dim  setting  into  the  too  gaudy  hght  of  a  pubUc  gallery. 

A  famous  Bellini  picture,  with  no  Virgin  to  recommend 
it,  hangs  in  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  Crisostomo.  A 
work  of  his  advanced  years,  it  has  lost  nothing  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  early  inspiration,  and  it  exhibits  a  coloiu*  scheme 
of  surprising  originahty  and  daring.  The  scarlet-robed 
Jerome,  against  a  sunset  sky  and  ruddy  mountain  background, 
does  not  suggest  Bellini  in  the  telling.  But  nothing  of 
violence  is  in  the  picture,  which  radiates  the  peacefulness 
of  a  calm  diviner  than  this  earth  knows.     Painting,  we  are 
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told,  is  to  be  valued  proportionately  to  its  capability  of  sug- 
gesting motion.  How  are  we  to  value,  therefore,  pictures 
from  which  all  restlessness  is  absent,  whose  serene  figures 
are  bound  in  such  a  spell  of  quiet  that  the  enchanted  silences 
of  the  Grecian  Um  seem  clamorous  by  comparison?  Keats 
has  sought  to  represent  the  eternal  rest  of  art,  the  immuta- 
bility it  confers  upon  the  too  swiftly  flowing  things  of  this 
life.  But  although  all  is  changeless  there,  the  potentiaUties 
of  change  are  present,  the  priests  and  the  people  are  coming 
to  the  sacrifice,  and  the  doomed  heifer  is  lowing  at  the  skies. 
With  Bellini  the  stillness  is  unbroken,  or  the  imagination 
hears  only  the  low  note  from  the  muted  strings  of  some 
angelic  instrument.  That  hermit  we  see  against  the  sun- 
set sky  can  never  turn  the  pages  of  the  book  he  contemplates, 
and  if  a  suggestion  of  movement  is  present  in  certain  of  the 
other  pictures,  an  out-stretched  arm  or  a  caressing  gesture, 
as  of  the  Virgin  dancing  the  baby  foot  in  her  hand,  it  serves 
only  to  humanize,  it  cannot  trouble  the  unwavering  calm. 

Pelham  Edgar 


THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  MUSIC 

AMONG  the  numerous  changes  and  developments  in 
musical  art  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  none 
are  more  striking  than  those  investing  it  with  additional 
powers  and  claiming  for  it  psychological  achievements 
until  now  deemed  impossible.  New  forms .  and  processes  of 
composition,  too  often  forced  and  extravagant,  together 
with  the  various  transformations  the  art  has  undergone 
and  the  accessories  with  which  it  is  overburdened  to-day, 
have  caused  a  revolution,  which,  if  confirmed  and  its  prin- 
ciples established,  must  ere  long  convert  music  into  something 
quite  different  from  what  it  has  hitherto  been.  On  all 
sides,  from  the  ill-informed  newspaper  critic  to  the  accom- 
plished essayist  and  reviewer,  we  hear  the  same  familiar 
tune  with  the  same  familiar  metaphysical  coda.  In  their 
respective  provinces,  the  progranmiist  and  psychologist  vie 
with  one  another  in  support  of  the  new  propaganda,  the 
one  discovering  in  music  capabiUties  heretofore  supposed 
to  be  inherent  in  language  alone,  the  other,  a  capacity  to 
give  well-defined,  intelligent  expression  to  mental  sugges- 
tions and  reflections;  while  a  third  invader,  by  the  advo- 
cacy of  a  further  fractional  division  of  the  intervals  of  the 
present  musical  scale,  attacks  the  very  foundation  of  the 
art;  all  bidding  fair  to  transform  a  beneficent  gift  for  the 
expression  of  the  most  intimate  human  emotions  into  an 
abstruse,  complex  science. 

The  tendency,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  develop 
accepted  tenets  and  canons,  as  to  create  and  substitute  new 
ones.  With  due  allowance  for  the  opposition  that  innova- 
tions invariably  meet  with,  and  readily  admitting  that  pro- 
gress in  music,  as  in  everything  else,  must  and  should  be 
expected,  there  are  those  who  perceive  in  the  present  ag- 
gressions the  ultimate  destruction  of  those  principles  upon 
which  the  art  they  love  has  been  developed,  and  who  ques- 
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tion  whether  the  abandonment  of  what  they  consider  its 
legitimate  aims  and  limitations,  can  ever  realize  lasting 
results.  Such  abandonment,  they  say,  may  indeed  create 
another  art,  but  can  the  new  one  successfully  fill  the  place 
of  the  one  it  has  supplanted?  Such  is  the  dilemma  that 
confronts  even  the  most  tolerant  and  liberal  minded  on- 
looker. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  all  these  points,  it  must 
suffice  at  this  time  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  features  pre- 
sented by  the  more  radical  participants  in  the  new  move- 
ment. Programmists  and  psychologists  have  been  men- 
tioned in  this  connexion,  and  it  may  be  not  without  interest 
to  investigate  a  little  closely  the  methods  of  these  two 
forces. 

In  order  the  better  to  appreciate  such  an  investigation, 
some  preliminary  remarks  as  to  the  general  character  of 
music  seem  to  be  necessary;  and  in  order  to  make  these  as 
brief  and  intelligible  as  possible,  yet  without  claiming  that 
the  formula  embraces  all  there  is  in  music,  the  generally 
recognized  proposition  that  music  is  the  language  of  the 
emotions  as  speech  is  the  language  of  the  intellect,  may 
be  accepted  as  a  sufficiently  established  basis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  writing. 

Assuming,  then,  that  music  is  the  language  of  the  emo- 
tions, it  follows  that  there  is  an  emotional  as  well  as  an  in- 
tellectual language.  But  given  a  language  there  must  be 
thought  behind  it,  else  there  can  be  no  intelligent 
expression.  Consequently,  there  are  distinct  emotional 
thoughts,  just  as  there  are  distinct  intelligent  thoughts. 
All  thoughts,  as  we  know,  have  a  common  origin.  Simply 
stated,  they  are  the  culmination  of  mental  activities.  Their 
character  can  only  be  known  by  their  utterance  or  expres- 
sion, and  the  medium  of  their  utterance  helps  us  to  deter- 
mine this  character.  A  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
intellectual  thought  is,  that  it  can  be  expressed  through 
many  different  mediums;  an  equally  distinctive  character- 
istic of  the  musical  thought  is,  that  it  can  be  expressed  only 
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through  one  particular  medium.  The  poet  expresses  a  cer- 
tain thought  by  means  of  words;  the  painter  expresses  the 
same  thought  by  means  of  brush  and  canvas;  the  sculptor 
by  chisel  and  marble;  the  pantomimist  by  posture,  gesture, 
or  grimace;  but  the  musical  thought  can  be  expressed  only 
through  musical  sounds.  Neither  poet,  painter,  sculptor,  nor 
pantomimist  can  express  it;  musical  sounds,  and  musical 
sounds  alone,  can  give  it  utterance. 

After  hearing  Mendelssohn  play  one  of  his  "  Songs 
without  Words,"  some  one  asked,  "  What  did  you  mean 
by  that?  What  would  it  be  if  expressed  in  words?  "  "  You 
forget,'*  Mendelssohn  replied,  "  that  music  and  language 
are  two  entirely  different  things.  It  was  because  my  idea 
could  not  be  expressed  in  words  that  I  expressed  it  in  music." 

A  very  general  misconception  manifests  itself  in  the 
above  question.  Comparatively  few  persons  appear  able 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  an  abstract  musical  thought — a  thought 
or  idea  of  a  distinct,  peculiar  order,  the  result  of  a  mental 
impulse  arousing  emotions  capable  of  being  expressed  only 
in  one  arbitrary  way.  Consequently  the  enjoyment  of  music, 
or  even  the  conception  of  it,  is  too  frequently  not  complete 
until  it  has  been  transmuted,  or  in  some  way  transformed 
into  words,  or  the  language  of  the  intellect.  At  this  point, 
however,  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  art  has 
to  be  considered;  namely,  its  indefiniteness, — a  feature  with 
which  what  follows  will  be  chiefly  concerned. 

Despite  all  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrarj^,  music 
deals,  in  the  main,  with  generalities,  or,  as  Victor  Cousin 
puts  it,  "  While  it  expresses  everything,  it  expresses  nothing 
in  particular."  Although  it  is  true  that  certain  emotions 
can  be  communicated  both  by  words  and  by  music,  it  is 
also  true  that  there  is  so  wide,  so  fundamental  a  divergence 
in  the  manner  of  the  two  communications,  that  their  one- 
ness or  resemblance  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  recognizable.  The 
poet's  way  is  not  the  musician's  way.  By  a  single  word 
the  poet  instantly  presents  to  the  mind  the  image  of  a  par- 
ticular thing,  producing  a  distinct  impression  and  appealing 
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to  certain  and  distinct  emotions.  But  music  speaks  no 
single  word.  As  every  one  knows,  the  sadness  induced  by 
reading  a  pathetic  poem  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
clearly  defined  ideas  have  been  suggested  by  the  language 
employed.  But  the  sadness  induced  by  music  comes  in 
quite  another  way.  Under  its  influence  our  emotions  are 
moved,  not  by  positive,  specific  images,  such  as  language 
can  awaken,  but  by  the  very  opposite  of  these — ^by  a  vague, 
indeterminate  and  wholly  indefinable  agency  existing 
nowhere  outside  its  own  domain.  We  feel  its  power, 
and  laugh  or  cry  as  it  may  direct,  but  if  asked  to  convey 
a  definite  impression  of  the  image  or  the  idea  that  has  so 
affected  us,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  it  was  no  image, 
and  if  an  idea,  one  without  substance  or  form — an  elusive, 
nebulous  something,  possessing  no  describable  quality. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that  musical 
ideas,  as  such,  are  vague,  formless  creations.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  musical  conception  is  as  real  and  distinct  to  the 
musician  as  the  poet's  thought  to  the  poet,  or  the  philoso- 
pher's thought  to  the  philosopher,  and  can  be  expressed 
with  as  much  clearness  and  accuracy  as  a  scientific  truth 
can  be  expressed  in  words.  In  its  own  dialect,  however, 
and  in  no  other;  because  it  so  far  exceeds  the  limits  of  speech, 
that  it  can  only  be  known  through  the  language  of  music 
itself.  "  Where  human  speech  ends,  musical  utterance  be- 
gins," said  Richard  Wagner,  and  Mendelssohn,  who  had 
little  desire  to  discuss  the  ethics  of  his  art,  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  it  is  because  of  its  super-definiteness,  rather 
than  its  indefiniteness,  that  music  cannot  be  expressed  in 
language.  Its  intensity  and  fulness  wholly  transcend  the 
capabilities  of  language,  in  fact,  lie  so  far  outside  it,  that 
the  latter  is  but  a  clumsy  drag  and  incubus  upon  the  more 
ethereal  and  essential  utterance  demanded  by  its  unique 
characteristics. 

A  fuU  examination  of  the  subject,  including,  as  it  must, 
the  two  great  divisions  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
obviously  cannot  be  more  than  hastily  touched  upon  in 
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this  article.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  much  of  the 
misconception  concerning  the  capabilities  of  the  art  is  trace- 
able to  that  innocent  and  most  popular  style  of  composition, 
the  song,  from  which,  more  than  from  any  other,  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  derive  their  knowledge  of  music.  In 
the  song  they  hear  objects  described,  incidents  related,  sen- 
timents expressed,  and  without  reflection  they  attribute 
to  the  music  the  abiUty  to  indicate  these  various  sentiments. 
It  is  just  here  that  much  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  alluded 
to  arises.  For  a  moment's  consideration  shows  conclusively 
that  the  chief  sentiments  produced  or  suggested  by  the 
song,  or,  indeed,  by  any  vocal  music,  can  scarcely  be  called 
musical  thoughts  or  sentiments  at  all.  They  are  the  thoughts 
associated  with  languages — amoral,  religious,  patriotic,  senti- 
mental, or  humourous,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  clear, 
precise,  well-defined,  because  appealing  to  the  listener's 
intelligence  through  words.  For  this  reason  the  union  of 
music  and  words  affords  a  most  effective  and  delightful 
means  of  musical  enjoyment,  and,  in  the  case  of  sacred 
music,  offers  opportunities  for  some  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
forms  of  musical  expression.  And  this,  because  the  most 
exalted  and  impressive  ideas  are  clearly  set  before  us  in 
words,  and  the  music  is  made  to  contribute  in  addition  an 
emotional  element  of  its  own,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Sydney  Colvin,  "  vastly  heightens  the  effect  of  the 
words  upon  the  feelings,  without  in  the  least  helping  to 
elucidate  them  for  the  understanding." 

As  a  test  of  the  importance  of  this  added  element,  let 
the  words  of  any  familiar  piece  of  music  be  first  read  aloud, 
and  then  let  them  be  properly  sung  to  the  music  to  which 
they  belong:  we  shall  then  realize  the  tremendous  effect 
possible  to  this  reinforcing  element — an  element  which,  to 
quote  again  from  Mr.  Colvin,  *'  lets  loose  that  torrent  of 
entrancing  emotion  which  it  pours  along  the  heart — emotion 
latent  and  undivined  until  the  spell  of  the  sound  begins.'* 

Turning  now  to  instrumental  music,  we  find  the  con- 
ditions entirely  changed.    Those  well-defined  sentiments  or 
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ideas  common  to  vocal  music  are  no  longer  present.  The 
musician  is  now  alone  with  his  art.  With  no  medium  of 
communication  except  sound  at  his  command,  he  appeals 
directly  to  our  imagination  and  our  emotions,  creating  his 
own  subjects  by  the  spontaneous  activity  of  his  mind.  In 
thus  addressing  the  imagination,  he  may  be  thought  to  re- 
semble the  poet,  but  the  resemblance  will  not  hold,  because 
in  the  poet's  work  there  is  a  decided  material  factor — some- 
thing unknown  to  the  musician,  but  the  very  foundation 
of  the  poet's  efforts. 

Writing  on  this  subject.  Dr.  W.  H.  Hadow,  of  Oxford, 
in  his  book  ''  Studies  in  Modern  Music,"  says,  in  effect,  that 
although  we  may  not  accept  the  definition  which  declares 
poetry  to  be  a  criticism  of  life,  we  may  invert  the  phrase  and 
hold  life  to  be,  on  one  side,  a  criticism  of  poetry.  Life  brings 
experience,  and  experience  is  our  test  of  the  truthfulness 
of  the  poet's  delineations,  just  as  it  is  the  test  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  situations  and  magical  combinations.  ''  No 
doubt,"  he  continues,  "  Shakespeare  did  not  draw  his  char- 
acters from  life,  but  life  has  to  supply  us  with  the  facts 
through  which  alone  we  can  recognize  the  character  as  hu- 
man. Even  seers  like  Shelley  and  Blake,  whose  thought 
is  farthest  removed  from  our  every-day,  prosaic  world,  were 
yet  compelled  to  weave  their  imagery  from  the  rainbow, 
and  the  storm-cloud,  and  the  leaping  flame.  Take  away 
from  poetry  the  material  facts  of  nature  and  life,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  left  but  melodious  nonsense." 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  ways  of  the  poet 
and  the  musician  lie  far  apart.  While  the  varying  phases 
and  phenomena  of  nature  are  almost  indispensable  to  the 
poet,  the  musician,  except  in  a  casual,  indirect  measure, 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Neither  can  he  con- 
cern himself  with  distinct,  specific  mental  attitudes  and 
convictions.  Unaided  by  suggestion  of  some  kind,  he  can 
no  more  express  envy,  hatred,  pride,  jealousy,  revenge, 
and  certain  other  states  of  the  mind,  than  he  can  suggest 
a  generous  act  or  a  noble  life.    Although  his  appeals  are 
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to  the  imagination  and  the  emotions,  they  are  always  gen- 
eral, never  particular.  His  portrayals  of  grief  may  move 
us  to  tears,  and  his  hvely  strains  occasion  ecstatic  delight, 
yet,  beyond  grief  or  joy  in  the  abstract,  no  precise  inter- 
pretation of  the  music  is  possible. 

Similar  results  must  follow  any  attempts  to  depict 
natural  objects.  Take,  for  example,  musical  descriptions 
of  the  sea,  upon  which  great  stress  is  sometimes  laid,  what 
are  they,  at  best,  but  imitations? — imitations,  too,  by  no 
means  so  striking  that  they  can  be  unfailingly  recognized. 
If  the  title  of  a  composition  be  given  in  a  programme  as 
"  The  Sea,"  undoubtedly  it  may  be  possible  to  discern, 
in  the  music,  something  that  suggests  the  peaceful  tran- 
quillity of  the  ocean  at  rest,  or  the  roar  of  the  waves,  the 
pounding  of  the  heavy  surf,  and  the  general  commotion 
of  a  storm.  But  if,  instead,  the  title  be  announced  as  a 
portrayal  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  love,  all  the  peace- 
fulness  and  gentle  flow,  all  the  storm  and  passion  of  the 
same  music,  will  suggest  the  varying  course  of  love  quite 
as  readily  and  faithfully  as  it  suggested  the  sea.  The  truth 
is,  music  is  so  subtle  and  elusive,  that  the  imagination  can 
give  it  any  form  it  may  choose. 

It  was  to  overcome,  in  a  measure,  this  inability  of  music 
to  convey  a  definite  idea  that  the  programme  was  intro- 
duced to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  instrumental  com- 
positions. So  sensitive  to  influence  is  the  imagination  that 
a  motto,  a  title,  a  verse,  in  short,  a  suggestion  of  any  kind 
respecting  the  subject  of  an  instrumental  composition,  instantly 
inclines  the  mind  in  any  required  direction.  Such  sugges- 
tion the  programme  suppUes.  Notwithstanding  the  lack 
of  agreement  in  the  definition  of  the  term,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  general  way,  that  programme  music  is  a  com- 
position in  which  the  composer  announces  beforehand  the 
thought,  emotion,  or  object  he  has  endeavoured  to  awaken 
or  depict ;  choosing  as  his  thesis,  generally,  the  concrete  em- 
bodiment of  his  subject  in  an  incident,  verse,  poem  or  some 
similar  form  of  expression. 
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Although  there  can  be  no  objection  to  such  a  proceeding, 
its  advantages  are  not  fully  acknowledged  by  all  composers, 
so  romantic  a  writer  as  Schumann  affirming  that,  while  a 
title  might  help  to  appreciation  by  stimulating  thought  and 
the  fancy,  and  could  neither  improve  poor  music  nor  mar 
good,  yet  music  that  required  it  must  be  in  a  sorry  case. 
Since  Schumann's  time,  however,  especially  in  these  latter 
days,  the  phrase  has  been  so  broadened  as  to  include  inter- 
pretations other  than  those  of  the  composer.  Some  critics 
do  not  hesitate  to  offer  to  their  readers  an  *'  explanation-^" 
of  a  sonata  or  a  S5anphony,  which  is  simply  a  gratuitous 
presentation  of  their  own  individual  conception  of  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  work.  It  is  evident  that,  according  to  his 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  the  programmist  can  thus  invest  the 
music  with  whatever  fancies  he  may  desire,  and  read  into 
it  meanings  undreamed  of  by  the  composer.  A  case  in 
point  is  a  review  of  Beethoven's  so-called,  "  Moonlight  " 
Sonata,  which  appeared  in  a  leading  periodical  not  very 
long  ago.  In  this  review,  the  writer  interprets  the  entire 
sonata  as  the  expression  of  Beethoven's  hopeless  passion 
for  one  of  those  high-born  ladies  under  whose  spell  the  great 
composer  was  constantly  falling,  discovering  in  the  different 
passages  the  varying  emotions  by  which  he  was  moved — 
one  denoting  hope,  another  despair,  still  another  a  deter- 
mination to  abandon  all  further  thought  of  the  object  of 
his  devotion,  and  others  again  depicting  the  harrowing  sen- 
sations with  which  he  beheld  the  fair  one  at  a  ball,  dancing 
with  a  more  favoured  suitor!  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  style  of  progranmae  this  remarkable  reviewer  would 
supply  should  occasion  require  it. 

Turning  from  such  fantastic  absurdities  to  the  more 
rational  conjectures  of  trusted  writers,  it  will  be  seen  that 
even  these  have  their  difficulties.  When,  some  eighteen 
months  ago.  Sir  Edward  Elgar  produced  his  symphony,  it 
was  fully  commented  upon  in  the  London  press.  The 
diverse  opinions  respecting  the  "  meaning "  of  the  music 
are  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connexion. 
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"  Of  programme  to  this  s\Tnphony  there  is  none,  and 
as  far  as  any  indication  is  concerned,  its  subject  is  as  great 
a  mystery /as  the  theme  on  which  his  famous  Enigma  Vari- 
ations are  based:  nevertheless,  the  music — ^as  music  always 
will,  programme  or  no  programme — tells  its  own  tale;  and 
though  its  interpretation  may  vary  in  detail,  the  reading 
of  it  in  its  broad  issue  is  that  of  a  life  story  of  struggle,  pas- 
sion, and  triumph.  If  this  be  so,  or  even  if  it  is  intended 
to  portray  something  entirely  different,  the  seriousness  of 

the  view  taken  is  clear  at  every  point The  end 

is  clearly  attained,  and  that  the  end  is  one  of  triumph  and 
mastery,  the  music  well  expresses." 

*'  The  call  of  the  ideal  represented  by  a  note  melody, 
which  opens  the  work  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  Schubert's 
Symphony  in  C,  is  answered  by  all  the  vnles  of  the  world, 

the   flesh   and   the  devil Bewildering  siren-calla 

sunmion  the  hero  to  destruction,  and  through  all  sounds 
the  dark  and  sinister  theme  of  sin." 

"  Although  this  symphony  has  no  programme,  it  has 
a  poetic  basis,  the  composer  suggesting  the  seriousness  of 
life,  its  pleasures,  joys  and  sorrows,  and  where  this  idea  is 
borne  in  ^  mind,  the  beautiful  passages  in  the  four  move- 
ments become  additionally  interesting." 

Taking -in  their  order  these  three  of  nearly  a  dozen 
excerpts  that  might  be  cited,  the  writer  in  the  Morning 
Post  may  reasonably  be  asked:  What,  then,  is  the  need 
of  a  programme,  if  the  music  "  always  tells  its  own  tale?  " 
And  further,  if  this  fact  is  so  assured,  why  the  implied  doubt 
in  the  words,  "  If  this  be  so?  "  And  why,  notwithstanding 
this  doubt,  the  very  confident  assertion  that  the  story  is 
"  that  of 'a  life  of  struggle,  passion  and  triumph?  "  Under 
the  circumstances,  would  not  a  little  more  elasticity  of  ex- 
pression modify  somewhat  one's  perplexity  when  confronted 
with  the  conflicting  interpretation  of  his  contemporary 
critic?  For  oddly  enough,  the  writer  in  the  Daily  Graphic 
discovers  in  the  symphony  "  the  call  of  the  ideal,"  "  an- 
swered by  the  wiles. of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil," 
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and  "  bewildering  siren-calls  summoning  the  hero  to  de- 
struction," all  of  which  appears  to  be  a  very  considerable 
advance  upon  the  more  moderate  divination  of  his  fellow- 
critic. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  is  more  guarded.  To  his  mind 
the  music  suggests  "  the  seriousness  of  life;  its  pleasures, 
joys,  and  sorrows; "  and  although  this  might  be  said  of 
almost  any  serious  composition,  no  one  can  object  to  the 
writer's  very  mild  proposition  that  ''  with  this  view  borne 
in  mind,"  the  music  will  be  listened  to  with  added  interest. 
But,  agreeable  as  it  might  be,  how  can  we  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  this  ''  view  "  was  the  one  in  the  mind  of  the 
composer?  And,  since  guessing  is  in  order,  why  not  assume 
that  this  seemingly  enigmatical  composer,  with  no  thought 
of  a  ''  story  "  in  his  mind,  feeling  within  him  the  stirrings 
of  those  impulses  known  only  to  the  musician,  impulses 
awakening  emotions  so  far  alien  from  all  other  emotions 
that  they  are  unutterable  save  in  one  peculiar  way,  turned, 
as  he  was  forced  to  do,  to  the  only  possible  medium  of  their 
expression — musical  sounds?  Although  these  impulses  and 
their  consequent  emotions  transcend  the  power  of  language, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  human,  having  their  origin  in  a  human 
breast,  and  necessarily  tinged  with  the  experiences  insepa- 
rable from  human  hfe;  yet  they  ever  remain  the  same — 
vague,  mysterious,  indefinable.  At  times,  dark,  melan- 
choly and  depressing,  at  others  bright,  joyous,  intoxicating, 
they  are  stiU  themselves;  presentative  rather  than  repre- 
sentative; not  other  ideas  in  musical  form,  but  musical  ideas 
presented  and  presentable  only  in  their  own  unalterable 
form.  It  is  impossible  to  find  in  them  an  actual  resemblance 
to  anything  else  in  the  world.  Before  they  are  expressed, 
they  may  be  classed  with  those  general  mental  activities 
we  call  thoughts,  but  once  they  take  precise  shape,  they 
instantly  become  unique,  individual  creations,  standing  by 
themselves,  apart  and  isolated.  Not  only  are  they  unlike 
any  other  known  thing,  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
even   of   anything   that  could  resemble   them.    Appealing, 
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as  they  do,  to  the  imagination,  it  is  possible  to  invest  them 
with  many  different  characters,  but  inasmuch  as  these  char- 
acters are  as  various  as  the  personaUties  from  whom  they 
spring,  it  is  evident  that  their  truthfuhiess  may  be  questioned. 
As  proof  of  this,  we  may  turn  to  one  more  opinion  respecting 
Sir  Edward  Elgar's  Symphony.  In  marked  contrast  to  the 
speculations  already  quoted,  the  frank  avowal  of  a  writer, 
in  the  Daily  Mail,  is  most  refreshing:  '' Elgar,  himself, 
has  given  no  indication  of  a  programme,  and  I,  for  my  part, 
prefer  to  drink  in  the  beauties  of  the  music  without  troubling 
about  a  problematical  explanation.     The  exquisite  adagio, 

for  instance, would  lose  much  if  yoked  to  any 

sort  of  a  '  story.'  It  is  a  woven  texture  of  sound,  across  the 
warp  and  woof  of  which  are  shot  magic  gleams  of  tone 
colour  worked  by  a  master  mind." 

But  is  not  this  rank  heterodoxy?  Here  is  a  critic,  in  this 
age  of  S3Tnbolism  and  metaphysical  speculation,  who  listens 
for  the  first  time  to  a  new  symphony,  yet,  indifferent  alike 
to  analytic  or  sjTithetic  process,  educes  from  the  hearing 
not  so  much  as  a  psychic  suggestion  or  a  philosophic  prin- 
ciple. Surely  there  is  degeneracy  in  this!  For  what  does 
it  all  mean?  Nothing  less  than  the  unalloyed  enjojTnent 
of  music  for  its  own  sake,  with  no  care  for  the  particular 
page  from  Schopenhauer  or  Nietzsche,  no  concern  for  the 
special  verse  from  Verlaine  or  Beaudelaire  that  is  struggling 
for  utterance.  Unheeded  also  are  the  "  life  conflict,  passion, 
and  triumph,"  the  "  bewildering  siren-calls,"  the  "  dark  and 
sinister  themes  of  sin."  In  their  stead,  only  the  satisf3dng 
strains  of  pure,  absolute  music,  flooding  the  soul  of  the 
hstener  with  entrancing  imagery,  and  kindling  emotions  as 
variable  as  the  strains  he  hears,  yet  remaining  ever  the 
unknown  and  the  unknowable.  Who,  then,  but  a  misguided 
pervert  could  thus  deliberately  abandon  the  alluring  groves 
of  psychological  hypotheses  for  paths  so  narrow  and  un- 
frequented as  these? 

In  discussing  the  common  desire  to  give  a  name  to  the 
various  manifestations  of  music — to  discover  what  they 
"  mean,"  Mr.  W.  J.  Apthorp,  in  one  of  his  essays,  observes: 
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"  It  is  but  one  phase  of  the  prevaiHng  modern  tendency 
to  look  upon  music  as  a  largely  representative  art,  instead 
of  as  chiefly  a  presentative  one.  And  this  point  of  view 
is,  after  all,  not  unnatural.  This  strong  feeling  for  the  repre- 
sentative power  of  music  has  swept  over  the  musical  world 
as  in  great  tidal  waves,  more  than  once  in  the  history  of  the 
art,  and  has  brought  with  it  a  corresponding  contempt  for 
the  art's  more  plastic  and  purely  presentative  side.  Music 
is  so  suggestive,  so  stimulative  to  the  imagination;  its  emo- 
tional quality  and  force  and  variety  of  movement  seem  so 
exactly  to  fit  the  pictures  we  see  in  our  mind's  eye,  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  while  hearing  it,  that  these  pictures  are  but 
the  outcome  of  our  own  stimulated  imagination,  and  have 
not  been  actually  projected  upon  our  mental  retina  by  the 
music  itself.  We  are  so  bound  up  in  the  visible  and  tan- 
gible world  in  which  we  live;  our  ordinary  emotions  are  so 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  hopes,  fears  and  aspira- 
tions of  our  daily  life,  that,  whenever  we  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  anything  so  saturated  with  emotion  as 
music,  w^e  cannot  well  help  trying  to  express  its  emotion 
over  again  to  ourselves  in  terms  of  our  visible,  tangible,  or 
emotional  environment." 

From  a  more  general  standpoint,  Victor  Cousin,  the 
eminent  French  philosopher,  thus  particularizes  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  music,  among  them,  its  close  relations 
with  the  imagination:  ''The  peculiar  power  of  music  is  to 
open  to  the  imagination  a  limitless  career;  to  lend  itself  with 
astonishing  facility  to  all  the  moods  of  each  individual;  to 
arouse  or  calm  with  the  sounds  of  the  simplest  melody,  our 

accustomed  sentiments,  our  favourite    affections 

Music  pays  for  the  immense  power  that  has  been  given 
it;  it  awakens  more  than  any  other  art  the  sentiment  of 
the  Infinite,  because  it  is  vague,  obscure,  indeterminate 
in  its  effects.  It  is  just  the  opposite  to  sculpture,  which 
bears  less  towards  the  Infinite  because  everything  in  it 
is  fixed  with  the  last  degree  of  precision.  Such  is  the  force 
and   at   the   same    time   the  feebleness    of    music,  that  it 
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expresses  everything  and  expresses  nothing  in  particular. 
Sculpture,  on  the  contrary,  gives  rise  to  no  reverie,  for 
it  clearly  represents  such  a  thing  and  not   such  another. 

The  domain  of  music  is  sentiment,  but 

even  then  its  power  is  more  profound  than  extensive, 
and  if  it  expresses  certain  sentiments  with  an  incom- 
parable force,  it  expresses  but  a  very  small  number  of 
them.  By  way  of  association,  it  can  awaken  them  all,  but 
directly  it  produces  very  few  of  them,  and  the  simplest  and 
most  elementary,  too — sadness  and  joy,  with  their  thousand 
shades.  Ask  music  to  express  magnanimity,  virtuous  reso- 
lution, and  other  sentiments  of  this  kind,  and  it  will  be  as 
incapable  of  doing  it  as  of  painting  a  lake  or  a  mountain. 
It  goes  about  it  as  it  can;  it  employs  the  slow,  the  rapid, 
the  loud,  the  soft,  but  imagination  has  to  do  the  rest,  and 
imagination  does  only  what  it  pleases." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  sentiments  ca- 
pable of  musical  expression  are  here  limited  to  two,  but  the 
tendency  of  to-day  is  to  claim  for  the  art  the  expression  of 
practically  all  of  them.  As  has  already  been  indicated, 
the  imagination,  if  prepared  in  advance  by  suggestion  of 
some  kind,  will  descry  in  the  music  almost  any  desired  senti- 
ment. It  will  particularize  where  the  composer  has  only 
generalized;  thus  accounting  for  the  programmist's  frequent 
discoveries  of  psychological  subtleties  in  a  composition,  never 
once  thought  of  in  the  wanting. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  no  legitimate  repre- 
sentative music.  What  is  here  deprecated  is  the  undue 
predominance  and  ascendency  now  given  it.  Indeed,  ab- 
solute music,  music  per  se,  is  being  so  generally  ignored, 
that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  necessarily  soon  disappear,  so 
often  is  the  ideal  forced  to  give  place  to  the  real  or  actual, 
and,  however  subjective  the  composition  may  be  to  the 
composer,  its  purely  musical  significance  metamorphosed 
into  something  that  is  not  musical.  Mr.  Apthorp  leniently 
excuses  this  transmuting  habit  on  the  grounds  of  its  natural- 
ness and  the  pleasure  it  affords,  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
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asserts  that  the  more  it  is  indulged  the  greater  becomes 
the  contempt  for  what  is  surely  the  most  idealistic  and  cap- 
tivating feature  of  the  art.  In  all  seriousness  then,  can 
there  be  a  more  deplorable  decadence  than  such  a  con- 
tempt? To  dethrone  music,  wrest  it  from  its  ethereal 
realms  to  become  the  slave,  the  humble  exponent  of  fixed 
and  tangible  sentiments,  whether  poetic  or  metaphysical, 
is  to  rob  it  of  its  most  potent,  most  cherished  attributes. 
As  we  have  seen,  when  allied  to  noble  and  inspiring 
verse,  while  it  intensifies  its  sentiment,  it  often  transcends 
it  as  an  emotional  agency.  But  it  is  not  in  such  exhibi- 
tions that  it  reaches  its  fullest  exaltation.  Its  indefinite- 
ness  is  its  triumph.  The  moment  we  bend  and  subordinate 
it  to  a  story,  a  material  fact,  a  philosophic  principle,  that 
moment  we  take  from  it  its  unrivalled  freedom  and  unique 
individuality,  and  deprive  it  of  its  chief  and  most  valuable 
essential,  namely,  its  indefinable  spirituality;  and  it  is  in 
its  spirituality  that  it  reveals  its  sublimest  manifestations. 
Did  the  present  occasion  permit,  much  might  be  said 
respecting  the  peculiar  methods  of  the  two  most  radical  of 
modern  composers,  Richard  Strauss  and  Claude  Debussy. 
A  hasty  reference,  however,  must  suffice  just  now.  En- 
dowed with  genius  of  an  order,  it  may  be,  never  before  ex- 
emplified in  musical  art,  these  two  musicians  have  centred 
upon  themselves  the  attention  of  the  entire  musical  world. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  differing  estimates  and  opinions  re- 
garding the  ultimate  influence  and  results  of  their  writings 
prevail;  one  class  of  disputants  holding  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  undoubted  abihties  displayed,  so  venturesome  and 
reckless  are  the  new  developments,  so  independent  of  tra- 
dition, so  scornful  of  much  that  has  hitherto  been  deemed 
the  best  in  music,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  as 
more  than  passing  flashes  of  inspiration  destined  only  to 
play  their  part  in  the  great  procession  of  mundane  events, 
and  then  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that, 
even  admitting  imperfections,  these  departures  from  the 
recognized  principles  formerly  prevailing  are  the  probable  or, 
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perhaps,  certain  beginnings  of  a  new  art.  Mr.  Ernest  New- 
man, an  English  critic  of  note,  asks  if  Debussy's  works  may 
not  be  "  the  first  stammerings  of  an  art  that  has  not  yet 
fully  mastered  the  language  it  would  speak." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  well-known,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  a  thoughtful  writer,  speaking  of  Richard  Strauss, 
says:  "It  is  too  soon  to  say  that  Strauss  will  influence 
the  future.  He  may  leave  us  nothing  but  certain  purely 
mechanical  improvements  in  orchestral  technics.  Even  these 
will  have  their  value.  Yet  all  recent  attempts  at  progress 
in  music  have  been  in  the  direction  of  more  definite  expression, 
and  Strauss  may  be  only  a  stepping-stone  in  an  advaQce 
towards  the  bUssful  epoch  whose  hearers  will  display  as  much 
imagination  as  its  composers,  that  transcendent  condition 
in  which  genius  understands  genius." 

August  Spanuth  holds  that,  "  Richard  Strauss  may  be 
a  monstrous  phenomenon,  yet  he  embodies  the  domineering 
spirit  of  modern  music,"  and  he  asks:  "  Is  there  a  future 
left  for  instrumental  music  outside  of  the  descriptive,  pic- 
torial, illustrative,  suggestive  and  philosophizing  music  of 
to-day?  "  while  Strauss  himself  puts  the  question :  "  Why 
cannot  music  express  philosophy?  Metaphysics  and  music 
are  sisters." 

Amid  these  various  suggestions  and  speculations,  should 
not  the  one  rational  inquiry  be:  Are  all  these  new  and 
extraordinary  discoveries  and  inventions  based  upon  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  order  and  sincerity?  No  last- 
ing art  can  be  founded  upon  caprice  and  eccentricity.  The 
classics  are  with  us  to  remain.  Strive  as  we  may  to  evade 
them,  they  will  always  continue  to  be  the  standard  by  which 
artistic  achievement  will  be  judged.  Undoubtedly,  they 
have  not  spoken  the  last  word  in  music,  but  there  can  be 
no  enduring  developments  apart  from  the  sober  and  orderly 
methods  that  have  made  them  what  they  are.  As  Haupt- 
mann  says,  they  are  not  classic  because  they  are  old;  they 
are  old  because  they  are  classic;  and  few  will  disagree  with 
Mr.  Chesterton  that,  although  they  may  be  forgotten,  they 
can  never  be  dethroned. 
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Mr.  Newman,  in  comparing  the  greatest  minds  in  music, 
like  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner,  with  what  he  designates 
the  smaller  minds,  Uke  Debussy,  says  the  difference  exists 
because  ''  a  Debussy  is  self-centred,  visionary,  and  fantastic, 
while  the  others  just  exhibit  normal  human  nature  trans- 
figured by  genius The  bigger  men  go  out  to  meet 

life  with  both  hands  opened  wide;  a  Debussy  rather  super- 
ciliously bolts  and  bars  his  door  and  admits  only  so  much 
of  life  within  his  house  as  is  coloured  the  way  he  would 
have  colouredjit  himself,  could  he  have  been  the  maker  of  it." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  change  of  position 
is  not  necessarily  an  advance.  When,  therefore,  Richard 
Strauss  chooses  as  the  basic  principle  of  his  orchestration, 
''  individualism  of  instruments,"  or,  as  it  has  been  fitly 
named,  "  the  pure  anarchy  of  the  entire  apparatus  " :  when 
he  so  far  departs  from  recognized  artistic  canons  as  to 
exalt  learned  but  discordant  ugliness  into  an  honourable 
prominence  in  his  compositions — so  much  so  that  one  of 
his  most  enthusiastic  admirers  exultantly  proclaims  that 
he  has  made  dissonance  king,  may  we  not  reasonably  ask: 
Is  this  bettering  Bach,  and  Mozart,  and  Beethoven?  The 
extraordinary  genius  of  Strauss  and  Debussy  cannot  be  de- 
nied, nor  can  the  charm  of  much  of  their  music  be  easily 
forgotten;  but,  when,  breaking  with  the  past,  and  forsaking 
the  fair  fields  in  which  they  were  wont  to  roam,  they  wander 
afar  over  ugly,  barren  wastes,  who,  remembering  their  super- 
ior gifts  and  former  splendid  efforts,  can  accept  with  indif- 
ference such  desertion  of  the  noblest  in  their  art?  In  their 
alienation  from  those  great  ones  who  have  preceded  them, 
may  they  not  some  day  realize  the  truth  of  Mr.  Newman's 
words:  '*  To  do  much  building,  you  need  the  help  of  other 
men:  if  you  disdainfully  reject  their  bricks  and  refuse  to 
build  with  any  but  those  of  your  own  making,  you  will  find 
in  a  very  little  time  that  the  substance  of  these  becomes 
thin,  and  the  pattern  monotonous." 

Joseph  Gould 


THE  NEW  THEOLOGY 

THE  task  which  I  propose  for  myself  is  this:  to  dis- 
close the  nature  of  the  thing  which  is  called  the  New 
Theology,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  the  sharp  distinction 
which  exists  between  it  and  the  old.  And  yet  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  term  "  new  "  is  involved  an  assumption 
which  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  without  scrutiny. 

Theology  is  an  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  exper- 
iences which  come  to  men  in  the  course  of  their  Uves.  Sci- 
ence is  nothing  more  than  that.  Accordingly,  theology 
is  a  science,  less  exact  than  some  it  may  be,  and  more  exact 
than  others:  but  it  is  the  most  vital  of  all  sciences,  since 
there  is  nothing  which  so  closely  concerns  men  as  God. 
And  I  trust  that,  for  the  moment,  I  may  be  permitted  mere- 
ly to  mention  that  holy  name  without  being  put  to  the 
question  as  to  all  that  is  imphed  by  the  term.  Professor 
MacBride,  who  is  one  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  Scientists, 
has  felt  constrained  to  declare  that  our  relation  to  the  Great 
Power  enormously  transcends  in  importance  the  structure 
of  molecules,  the  causes  of  radio-activity,  or  even  the  laws 
of  heredity,  matters  which  science  has  taken  for  its  very 
own. 

Science,  including  theology,  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
co-ordinate  successive  perceptions  of  actual  things.  All 
science  is  one.  All  theolog}^  is  one;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  new  theology  any  more  than  there  can  be  a  new  science. 
There  may,  however,  be  different  modes  of  investigation, 
pursuit  by  various  paths,  and  alternative  accounts  of  the 
results  observed. 

But  a  science  there  must  be,  and  a  theology  there  must 
be.  The  man  who  has  a  consumption  of  the  lungs  and  at- 
tributes it  to  excessive  breathing  of  fresh  air,  the  man  who 
has  ruptured  the  fibres  of  a  muscle  and  attributes  the  acci- 
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dent  to  a  fairy  dart,  or  assigns  the  malignant  influence  of 
an  evil  spirit  as  the  cause  of  an  internal  pain,  creates  for 
himself  a  pathology.  His  theory  of  disease  may  be  incom- 
plete or  inaccurate.  It  is  none  the  less  a  science,  since  it 
expresses  the  highest  knowledge  of  which  he  is  possessed. 
Similarly,  in  the  employment  of  the  word  "  God  "  there  is, 
as  Newman  says,  an  implied  theory  of  God,  a  theology. 

A  man,  who  reflects  upon  the  matter  at  all,  inevitably 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he  is  merely  a  part  of  a  whole 
which  lies  outside  the  region  of  his  immediate  knowledge. 
This  very  reflection  and  consciousness  implies  a  theory  of 
that  which  lies  beyond,  of  the  future  in  this  life,  and,  in  nor- 
mal cases,  of  a  life  which  may  follow  that.  The  lowest  sav- 
age, by  a  process  of  feeling  rather  than  of  reflection,  perceives 
that  there  is  a  power  not  himself,  which  profoundly  modifies, 
even  when  it  does  not  entirely  govern,  his  life.  He  has 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  his  means  of  sustenance,  his 
cattle  and  his  crops,  by  an  agency  which  he  could  not  con- 
trol, by  those  mysterious  powers  which  employ  the  wind, 
the  sea,  and  the  lightning  as  their  weapons  against  a  puny 
and  helpless  race  of  men.  Humanity,  to  him,  was  a  Caliban 
in  Prospero's  power;  and  it  there  was  a  moment  of  sun- 
shine and  of  calm,  it  was  only  a  temporary  cessation  of 
the  torment. 

No  price  was  too  great  to  offer  for  relief, — ^the  choicest 
of  the  flock,  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  that  most  pre- 
cious of  all  offerings,  the  eldest  bom  of  the  family.  Sacri- 
fice was  the  expression  of  fear,  and  in  the  end  came  to  be 
so  closely  identified  with  religion  that  the  real  significance 
of  religion  was  lost.  To  the  savage,  as  well  as  to  the 
Hebrew,  fear  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  sacrifice 
the  central  idea  of  their  theology. 

The  wrath  of  God  was  aroused  by  the  sin  of  men  and 
could  only  be  averted  by  sacrifice.  The  Jews  had  their 
own  method  of  dealing  with  sin,  in  which  they  employed 
rams,  goats,  turtle-doves,  and  young  pigeons.  Or,  they 
bound  this  burden,  under  which  humanity  lies,  upon  the 
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back  of  a  goat  and  drove  the  beast  into  the  wilderness. 
But  these  trivial  devices,  which  might  do  very  well  for  a 
pastoral  people,  were  too  transparent  for  men  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  Isaiah.  He  repudiated  the  idea  entirely,  and 
declared  that  for  the  atonement  of  sin,  not  sacrifice  is  re- 
quired, not  the  blood  of  goats,  but  mercy,  loving-kindness, 
and  righteousness. 

But  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Paul,  this  idea  persisted 
in  the  Jewish  mind,  that  forgiveness  could  come  only  through 
sacrifice;  and  for  that  condition  of  universal  sin,  which  he 
postulated  with  so  much  labour,  nothing  less  than  a  uni- 
versal sacrifice  would  suffice,  namely,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Messiah  of  God,  whom  by  many  proofs  he  identified  with 
Jesus.  By  this  supreme  sacrifice,  the  law  was  at  once  ful- 
filled and  destroyed,  since  the  necessity  for  any  lesser  sacri- 
fice was  obviated  for  ever.  And  sacrifice  yet  remains  as  the 
central  idea  in  all  theology  which  is  entitled  to  be  known 
as  Christian.  This  scarlet  thread  runs  through  every  system 
of  Christian  doctrine,  no  matter  under  what  guise  it  pre- 
sents itself. 

Paul  provided  a  theory  of  the  death  of  Jesus  which 
brought  that  event  into  harmony  with  the  sacrificial  idea. 
At  the  same  time,  he  freed  it  from  the  gross  conception 
that  the  sacrifice  was  given  to  an  angry  God  to  turn  away 
his  wrath,  or  to  a  devil  in  order  that  he  might  release  his 
hold.  It  was  love  alone  which  impelled  God  to  sacrifice 
His  Son,  to  certify  to  men  that  a  complete  act  of  propitiation 
had  taken  place  of  which  they  might  fully  avail  themselves. 
The  cross  then  became  the  symbol  of  God's  love. 

If  Paul  had  not  appeared  when  the  hearts  of  men 
burned  within  them,  we  should  now  be  employing  the  words 
which  Anatole  France  in  "  Le  Proeurateur  de  Jndee^'  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Pilate :  "  Jesus?  I  do  not  recall  the  name." 
The  scepticism  of  Philopatris  would  be  ours:  "And  to 
me  it  seems  that  you  have  fallen  asleep  upon  a  white 
rock  in  a  parish  of  dreams,  and  have  dreamt  all  this  in  a 
moment  while  it  was  night." 
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In  so  far  as  the  theologians  of  Jerusalem  could  under- 
stand, they  had  repelled  the  attack  of  Jesus  upon  their 
position.  They  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sect 
of  the  Nazarenes  would  disappear,  as  the  sect  of  the  Bap- 
tists was  already  beginning  to  disappear  in  the  chaos  of 
Jewish  aspiration;  and  in  the  light  of  after-events  we  can- 
not affirm  that  the  expectation  was  without  warrant.  The 
Baptist  had  been  described  as  more  than  a  prophet,  as  great- 
est among  them  that  are  born  of  woman.  He,  like  Jesus, 
had  set  himself  up  against  the  organized  system  by 
which  the  scribes  had  kept  the  people  in  bondage.  He 
demanded  individual  repentance  and  not  priestly  inter- 
cession for  the  remission  of  sins.  By  this  direct  approach 
to  God,  he  made  the  office  of  the  hierarchy  of  no  effect; 
and  yet  all  the  direct  result  of  his  work  that  remained  was 
a  small  community  of  pious  Jews,  which  lived  in  asceticism 
for  a  brief  period  and  vanished  into  the  cold  void  of  history. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jewish  Christianity,  untouched  by  the 
Greek  spirit,  fared  little  better.  It  never  obtained  a  foot- 
ing in  Asiatic  soil.  The  church  at  Antioch  was  the  only 
one  of  considerable  size  in  Syria,  and  it  was  largely  Gentile. 
The  country  districts  and  villages  were  unmoved  by  the  new 
doctrine,  and  the  Christianity  of  Palestine  finally  perished 
in  the  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem. 

Whether  or  not  we  like  the  Hebrew  idea  of  the  atone- 
ment for  sin  by  sacrifice  and  the  elaborate  contrivance  by 
which  Paul  supported  it,  Christianity  was  rescued  for  us 
by  the  genius  of  Paul  and  of  his  companions,  many  of  whom 
are  unknown  even  as  to  their  names;  and  it  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  ever  since  by  the  various  theological  develop- 
ments by  which  it  has  been  systematically  buttressed. 

To  critics  skulking  on  the  outskirts  of  literature,  and 
knowing  little  about  theology  and  less  about  God,  it  is  only 
too  congenial  a  task  launching  their  clumsy  shafts  against 
phantoms.  Ignorant  of  history,  they  are  unaware  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  three-one  and  the  one-three  was  of  vital 
importance   when   the   one-God   idea   was   struggUng  with 
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Polytheism;  that  the  tenets  of  Arius  were  opposed,  because, 
if  the}^  had  prevailed,  the  Pantheon  would  again  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  official  rehgion  of  the  Empire;  that  an 
acceptance  of  Gnosticism  would  have  dissipated  into  abstract 
thought  the  person  of  Jesus;  and  that  in  the  contest  against 
Monotheism  it  was  a  question  of  order  against  anarchy. 

The  value  of  the  various  theories  of  God  was  incalcul- 
able in  the  times  in  which  they  prevailed.  Especially  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  important,  for  men  had  trusted 
so  long  in  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  that  it  was  asking  too  much 
of  them  to  put  their  faith  in  one.  They  were  offered  a 
Trinity  as  a  compromise ;  and  Monotheism  was  appeased  by 
the  suggestion  that  three  in  reaUty  means  one.  The  struggle 
against  Gnosticism  was  in  reality  an  attempt  to  save 
the  humanity  of  Jesus  from  those  who  would  make  of  him 
a  process  of  thought.  By  gathering  itself  together,  oppos- 
ing, cursing,  persecuting  those  who  would  destroy  it,  the 
mediaeval  papacy  with  all  its  abstract  imperfections  main- 
tained the  very  existence  of  a  reUgious  organization.  In 
exactly  the  same  spirit,  the  Pastoral  and  Johannine  Epis- 
tles were  directed  against  heretical  teachers,  such  as  those 
at  Colossae,  who  boasted  of  their  Jewish  circumcision,  their 
Greek  philosophy,  and  ascetic  practices. 

I  should  hesitate,  however,  to  affirm  that  any  system 
of  theology  with  which  we  are  acquainted  expresses  exactly 
and  absolutely  the  infinite  mind  of  God.  "  Four  saroir 
ce  qu'il  est,  il  pent  etre  Dieu  meme ;  "  and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  any  school  of  theologians  think  us  so  simple-minded 
as  to  believe  that  they  have  fulfilled  that  hard  condition. 

As  men  grow,  they  outgrow  their  system,  but  the 
human  need  for  the  system  remains.  More  especially  must 
those  feeble  and  imperfectly  developed  natures,  which  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  humanity,  have  a  theology  to  lean  upon. 
Possibly  those  who  have  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  are  become  as  gods,  can  do  without.  Those  who  have 
followed  the  recent  controversy  upon  the  subject  will  be 
inclined  to  lay  some  stress  upon  the  testimony  of  George 
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Tyrrel,  who  was  an  immediate  sufferer  from  an  organized 
theological  system,  and  yet  declared  that  reUgion,  without 
at  least  an  implicit  theology,  is  like  a  man  without  a  brain, 
a  bundle  of  sentiments,  and  blind  impulses,  and  senseless 
contortions. 

By  means  of  theology,  the  collective  spirit  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  individual,  and  it  preserves  the  reflections 
of  past  generations  upon  their  religious  experience.  But 
when  it  becomes  cold  in  religious  temperament,  it  not  only 
puts  forward  the  common  and  collective  spirit  as  a  more 
complete  manifestation  of  the  divine  than  the  spirit  of  the 
individual,  but  it  fails  to  see  that  this  communized  and 
collective  spirit  which  unifies  all  reUgious  experience  is  not 
final.  It  puts  forward  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  a  par- 
ticular age  as  a  changeless  and  infallible  rule. 

No  system  of  theology  has  ever  won  attention  which 
did  not  recognize  that  all  previous  systems  had  arisen  as 
a  product  and  expression  of  the  experience  and  need  of  the 
time;  and  that  itself  is  vital  only  in  so  far  as  it  reflects  the 
life  in  which  it  fives.  Accordingly,  theology  is  not  a  cata- 
logue of  obsolete  abstractions,  or  a  successful  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  men  to  bewilder  themselves  methodically, 
— s'egarer  avec  mkhode,  as  Michelet  says;  or,  as  Berkeley 
puts  it,  an  attempt  to  find  their  way  in  a  cloud  of  dust  which 
they  themselves  had  raised.  It  is  an  attempt  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  life.  When  the  soul  has  no  concern  for  its 
own  existence,  and  men  do  not  care  whether  life  has  any 
meaning  or  not,  they  will  not  care  for  theology  either. 

I  think  that  most  persons  are  in  agreement  that  no 
age  or  race  can  contrive  a  theology  which  will  be  adequate 
for  the  next  age  or  another  race.  We  may  now  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  no  man  can  contrive  a  theology  which  will 
be  entirely  adequate  for  any  other  man.  Each  one,  accord- 
ing to  his  experience,  must  make  a  theology  for  himself,  which 
will  be  a  thing  living  and  changing  day  by  day,  as  his 
experience  enlarges  and  his  knowledge  grows. 

Nor  can  rehgion  do  without  a  church,  and  a  church 
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cannot  endure  without  a  theology.  There  are  two  ways 
by  which  men  have  striven  to  find  God:  by  magic,  di\'ination, 
sorcery,  superstition,  rites,  and  ceremonies;  and  experi- 
mentally in  the  heart.  The  former  is  the  way  of  the  eccle- 
siastic: the  latter  is  the  way  of  Jesus.  And  yet  one  must 
not  say  that  these  two  methods  are  mutually  contradictory 
or  even  entirely  distinct.  The  celebration  of  certain  rites 
arouses  a  genuine  rehgious  emotion  in  the  minds  of  persons 
to  whom  they  are  utterly  meaningless;  and  a  rehgious 
atmosphere  is  created  which  in  turn  influences  persons 
to  whom  those  rites  are  superstitious  . 

A  church  is,  in  one  sense,  a  habitation  for  men,  and 
in  another  sense  which  completes  the  idea,  a  repository 
for  rehgion,  a  means  of  carrying  out  God's  work  in  the  world 
by  the  perfecting  of  the  individual.  It  is  an  edifice  con- 
structed by  human  hands.  Like  all  works  of  finite  intel- 
ligence, it  is  subject  to  time  and  chance.  Every  system 
of  human  contrivance  has  in  itself  the  seeds  of  decay.  Death 
goes  hand  in  hand  vdth.  Ufe,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
time  which  shall  prevail. 

The  prophet  and  the  priest  are  inevitable  enemies; 
and  yet,  without  the  priest  the  prophet  ends  as  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  the  strangest  paradox  of 
history  that  rehgion  loses  itself  without  the  church,  and 
its  fineness  is  always  destroyed  within.  The  priest  slays 
the  prophet  and  betrays  the  church;  yet  he  maintains  its 
existence  until  the  saint  is  ready  to  redeem  it.  When  re- 
ligion is  driven  from  the  hearts  of  men,  its  only  refuge  is 
the  church  until  the  time  comes,  as  it  inevitably  does,  for 
it  to  burst  forth  like  a  water-spring  long  pent  up.  When 
we  realize  that  it  is  one  function  of  the  priest  to  slay  the 
prophet,  we  can  regard  "wdth  more  equanimity  the  methods 
which  he  adopts.  Occasionally  a  mistake  is  made,  but 
the  priests  are  always  wiUing  to  make  what  amends  they 
can  by  building  a  handsome  sepulchre. 

Last  of  all,  in  Christianity  there  is  the  frank  assumption 
that  its  theory  of  God  has  come  down  by  a  process  of  reve- 
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lation  direct  from  heaven,  which  is  contained  in  certain 
writings  done  in  the  dialect  of  that  family  of  the  Semites 
which  attained  the  height  of  its  greatness  in  Lower  Asia; 
in  four  Gospels  which  were  written  in  Greek  by  Greeks  for 
Greeks;  and  in  certain  Epistles  which  were  written  chiefly 
by  Hebrews  and  probably  in  part  by  Greeks.  Like  all 
Semitic  faiths,  Christianity  is  based  upon  revelation,  for  the 
Jews  never  believed  anything  which  they  could  understand. 

The  theology  of  Christianity,  which  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  I  shall  describe  as  the  ''  Old,"  takes  its  stand 
within  the  mind  of  God.  In  the  '^  New  Theology  "  the 
enquiry  has  been  transferred  from  the  mind  of  God  to  the 
minds  of  men.  It  aims  at  being  scientific,  observing  facts, 
and  making  deductions.  Its  exponents  perceive  that  re- 
ligious experience  is  a  fact,  that  emotions  are  produced  by 
it,  and  that  conduct  is  influenced  by  them.  They  have 
observed  that  conversion  is  a  reality,  as  real  as  any  other 
human  experience;  that  prayer  and  public  devotion  have 
their  fruits  in  patience,  pureness,  long-suffering,  kindness, 
and  unfeigned  love.  For  these  effects  they  predicate  a 
cause.  Then  they  proceed  to  investigate  the  nature  of  it. 
From  these  effects  as  witnessed  by  their  operation  within 
the  individual,  certain  deductions  are  made  as  to  the  source 
from  which  they  come,  and  theories  are  created  about  the 
manner  in  which  those  influences  are  propagated. 

The  earliest  of  these  new  theologians  was  Schleiermacher. 
He  demonstrated  that  Christian  faith  does  not  consist  in 
doctrinal  propositions  which  arise  from  intellectual  reflections 
upon  the  subject,  but  is  ''  a  condition  of  devout  feeling, 
a  fact  of  inward  experience,  an  object  which  may  be  observed 
and  described." 

I  think  we  may  agree  with  this  simple  statement  of 
doctrine  without  committing  ourselves  to  its  further  im- 
plications, and  the  more  we  agree,  the  less  new  will  this 
theology  sound.  It  is  worth  remarking,  however,  that, 
whilst  this  condition  may  be  '' observed  and  described," 
no  one  can  describe  an  experience  which  he  himself  has 
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not  experienced;  and  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that, 
even  if  a  man  should  undergo  such  an  experience,  he  would 
have  either  the  desire  or  the  capacity  to  give  an  account 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  himself  or  inteUigible  to  others. 

All  theologies  have  been  constructed  out  of  reUgious 
experience,  and  none  can  be  created  unless  the  spirit  of 
rehgion  inspires.  And  yet,  in  turn,  the  letter  kills  the  spirit, 
the  priest  betrays  the  church,  and  the  theologian  slays  the 
saint.  The  centre  of  Paul's  theology  was  personal  rehgious 
experience.  Also,  to  those  noble  heathen,  the  Stoics,  per- 
sonal salvation  was  the  prime  concern,  and  their  ethical 
conception  of  moral  duties  was  built  upon  that. 

The  essential  thing,  to  both  Paul  and  the  Stoics, 
was  that  inward  change  by  which,  through  the  exercise 
of  the  will,  a  man  undergoes  a  complete  and  radical  con- 
version, wrests  himself  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  puts 
himself  on  the  side  of  God,  with  a  new  hght  in  the  eyes 
and  fresh  courage  in  the  heart.  It  was  to  tiiis  experience 
Luther  appealed.  That  is,  also,  the  meaning  of  Wesley's 
doctrine  of  grace,  by  which  the  will  is  renewed  and  faith 
aroused.  It  is  the  meaning,  too,  of  assurance  of  jus- 
tification, which  is  the  knowledge  that  all  inner  discord  is 
at  an  end  through  the  attainment  of  peace  in  God,  joy  in 
Him  and  love  to  all  men.  Erasmus  describes  this  exper- 
ience in  a  word:     "  The  sum  of  religion  is  peace." 

Paul's  theology  can  be  understood  only  if  it  is  read  in 
that  light  which  shined  round  about  him  as  he  journeyed 
from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  mystery.  Jesus  was  content  merely  to  live. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  appeaUng  to  the  Jewish  mind,  Paul 
was  willing  to  reinforce  the  account  of  his  experiences  with 
objective  proofs,  with  theories,  and  texts,  conceptions  and 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  with  the 
result  that  he  has  supplied  us  with  a  soteriology  which, 
whether  we  accept  it  or  not,  is  beyond  inteUigible  com- 
prehension as  a  whole. 

The  new  theologians,  also  taking  their  stand  upon  per- 
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sonal  experience,  have  gone  further,  and  volunteer  to  supply 
a  scientific  nomenclature  and  paraphernalia  for  the  sake 
of  appealing  to  the  modern  mind,  with  the  result  that  their 
investigation  into  the  operation  of  influences,  which  are 
assumed  to  come  from  without,  has  in  reality  materialized 
into  a  spiritualized  psychology  conducted  in  a  spiritual 
laboratory.  Instead  of  Spinoza's  cognitio  Dei  intuitiva, 
they  offer  us  "  proof  "  of  the  sure  existence  of  God;  but 
search  for  abstract  proof  in  the  realm  of  religion,  begins  in 
doubt  and  ends  in  despair.  "  Fear  God  "  has  made  many 
men  religious  and  happy:  "  proofs  "  of  the  existence  of  God 
have  made  many  men  atheists. 

The  Jews  remained  unconvinced  by  the  historical  method 
of  Paul,  and  we  shall  not  be  convinced  by  the  scientific 
methods  of  the  new  theologians,  because  they  have  gone 
too  far.  They  "  prove  "  too  much.  Paul  set  out  to  con- 
vert his  fellow-rabbis  by  telling  them  of  the  supreme  thing 
which  God  had  done  for  his  soul.  He  ended  up  by  employing 
the  weapons  of  haggadic  allegory,  rabbinical  evasion,  subter- 
fuge, and  quibble.  The  new  theologians,  so  soon  as  they 
became  starved,  in  religious  temperament,  ended  up  by 
pressing  mathematics  into  the  service  of  their  new  and  sci- 
entific theology.  In  the  ''  Hibbert  Journal  "  Professor  Key- 
ser  holds,  ''  that  recent  developments  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence, as  furnishing  direct  insight  into  the  Positive  nature 
of  the  Infinite,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  theology." 
But  on  account  of  natural  incapacity  or  lack  of  opportunity, 
not  all  persons  are  versed  in  the  higher  mathematics.  Many 
of  us  are  in  the  situation  of  that  unhappy  Wampanoag  truth- 
seeker,  who  complained  that  he  could  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  Trinity  because  he  was  not  skilled  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  arithmetic ;  and  it  does  seem  unjust  that  we  should, 
on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  mathematics,  be  debarred 
from  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  living  and  true  God.  This 
scientific  method  finds  its  last  expression  in  the  ''  Gifford 
Lectures,"  which  are  part  of  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
status  of  God  for  a  given  period,  to  construct  a  kind  of  theo- 
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logical  ephemeris,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  astronomers 
construct,  for  the  mariner,  a  table  of  calculated  positions 
and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  from  day  to  day,  or  at 
regular  intervals. 

Within  the  limits  of  human  experience,  the  new  theo- 
logians have  observ^ed  and  classified;  but  I  do  not  think 
they  have  made  any  clearer  the  mystery  of  personal  re- 
Hgious  experience,  that  miracle  which  is  fresh  every  time 
it  occurs,  by  which  the  individual  escapes  from  the  domina- 
tion of  transitory  things.  '*  Not,  surely,  of  dehberate  effort 
of  thought,"  says  George  Gissing,  "  does  a  man  grow  wise. 
The  truths  of  Ufe  are  discovered  by  us  at  moments  unfore- 
seen. Some  gracious  influence  descends  upon  the  soul, 
touching  it  to  an  emotion  which,  we  know  not  how,  the 
mind  transmutes  into  thought.  This  can  only  happen  in 
a  calm  of  the  senses,  a  surrender  of  the  whole  being  to  a 
passionless   contemplation . ' ' 

"  I  imderstood  when  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God," 
is  the  way  in  which  the  Hebrew  psalmist  described  the  method 
of  search  by  which  the  mystery  may  be  solved,  and  a  mean- 
ing obtained,  which  is  missed  in  the  clear  Ught  and  frigid 
atmosphere  of  reason.  There  is  a  great  saying  of  Jou- 
bert's:  "It  is  not  hard  to  know  God,  provided  we  do 
not  force  ourselves  to  define  him."  A  greater  than  either 
has  said  that  God  may  not  only  be  known;  He  may  be  seen 
by  the  simple  device  of  purity  of  heart.  Not  even  the  most 
scientific  theologian  can  find  God  by  any  other  method. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  present  condition  of  bewilder- 
ment is  due  to  the  discovery,  not  yet  made  fully  conscious 
to  us,  that  the  Hebrew  idea  in  Christianity  is  alien  to  our 
race;  for  we  must  constantly  remind  ourselves  that  we  are 
not  of  Israel,  but  of  the  Gentiles.  God  is  in  heaven,  there- 
fore all  is  right  "wdth  the  world.  That  is  the  conception 
which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  to  replace  the  older 
idea  in  which  our  race  was  nourished,  that  God  is  on  earth; 
and  rehgion  a  manifestation  of  an  inward  hght,  not  of  a  great 
light  which  came  down  from  heaven. 
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This  scientific  theology,  at  its  best,  is  in  reahty  a  re- 
vival of  the  method  of  Buddha,  who  declared  that  he  had 
found  a  way  which,  if  a  man  would  follow,  leads  to  serenity 
and  peace.  Come  and  see,  he  said,  what  God  hath  done 
for  my  soul;  but  our  new  theologians  are  prone  to  weary  us 
by  telling  at  second-hand  what  happened  in  some  other 
person's  soul,  and  how  it  came  about.  I  question  if 
they  appreciate  what  an  entire  reversal  of  Christianity  this 
experimental  method  is,  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  instead  of  from  the  unknowable  to  the  known, 
taking  a  stand  within  the  experience,  instead  of  arguing 
downward  from  a  postulate.  Also,  I  question,  deeply,  if 
one,  who  has  experienced  this  inward  change,  is  concerned 
in  the  slightest  as  to  the  minutia  of  the  process  by  which 
it  came  about:  "  Le  coeur  a  ses  raisons  que  la  raison  ne 
connait  pas."    It  is  the  heart  which  judges. 

In  so  far  as  the  New  Theology  attempts,  with  mortal 
foot,  to  pass  beyond  the  gates  of  human  experience,  to  con- 
vert religion  into  terms  of  logic,  to  apprehend  the  divine 
nature  by  any  device  of  the  human  intellect,  it  merely  sig- 
nifies its  surrender  to  the  materialistic  idea  that  a  "  scien- 
tific "  spirit  broods  over  the  universe,  and  that  men,  by 
searching,  can  find  out  God. 

Yet,  I  think  that  most  persons  are  agreed  that  the  foun- 
dations of  Semitic  theology  are  shaken,  and  that  it  is  time 
to  stop  the  erection  of  any  further  superstructure  upon  it, 
— ^that,  in  short,  the  things  which  can  be  shaken  should  give 
place  to  that  which  will  endure.  Indeed,  the  material  for 
a  New  Theology — which,  after  all,  will  not  be  new,  for  it 
is  as  old  as  the  race  from  which  we  are  sprung, — ^is  ready 
at  hand.  It  only  requires  a  new  saint  to  embody  the  spirit 
of  religion,  and  a  new  theologian  to  provide  a  gnosis. 

But  in  the  meantime,  shall  our  theologians  be  content 
to  sit  with  folded  hands?  By  no  means.  It  is  their  business 
to  create  out  of  individual  experiences,  their  own  included, 
a  systematized  theory  of  God  as  a  working  formula  for  the 
church,    which   preserves   and   transmits   to   posterity   the 
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record  of  God^s  dealing  with  men.  The  first  lesson  they 
must  leam  is  not  to  take  their  business  too  seriously.  The 
next  lesson  they  must  leam  is  to  take  it  seriously  enough. 
They  must  strive,  with  all  their  might,  to  find  out  God,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  fully  convinced  that  they  cannot  formu- 
larize  the  idea  within  the  hmits  of  any  dogma. 

It  is  the  business  of  theology  to  help  people  in  their 
efforts  to  beheve  what  they  have  always  beUeved,  by  mak- 
ing the  transference  of  thought  to  new  ideas  so  easy,  that 
they  do  not  become  aware  that  the  old  is  entirely  replaced 
by  the  new,  as  a  good  bee-keeper  would  transfer  his  swarm 
to  a  new  hive,  when  the  old  had  become  overcrowded  or 
infected.  In  this,  the  theologians  of  our  generation  have 
failed  us.  They  have  allowed  the  people  to  scatter  in  the 
highway,  which  is  not  a  favourite  resort  for  the  spirit  of 
reUgion;  or,  hke  obdurate  mariners,  they  held  their  course 
too  long  and  cast  away  the  ship.  The  history  of  reUgion 
must  take  account  of  the  continuity  of  human  experience. 
Christianity,  itself,  is  merely  a  phase  of  human  hfe,  and  the 
various  forms  under  which  we  see  it  are  merely  phases  of 
Christianity.  This  is  a  business  with  which  rehgious  men 
of  the  second  class — ^those  who  are  not  really  poets  and 
creators — ^may  profitably  occupy  themselves,  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  new  with  the  old,  and  the  unity  of  the 
present  with  the  past,  to  bring  present  knowledge  into  har- 
mony with  old  surmise,  and  bind  the  ages,  each  to  each,  in 
piety. 

It  is  a  work  of  necessity,  and  not  of  piety  alone,  to 
save  the  old  theology  by  transforming  its  meaning  into  terms 
agreeable  to  the  modem  mind.  Theology  must  be  rewTitten 
continually,  and  that  in  terms  of  poetry.  A  new  symbolism 
must  be  created.  But  how  shall  this  be  done?  The  un- 
known author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  shown  us 
the  way.  The  burden  of  his  song  is  that  the  Ught;of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  which  had  shined  in  men's 
hearts,  is  contained  in  earthen  vessels.  These  might  perish, 
but  the  treasure  remained.  The  old,  for  him,  had  passed 
away.    The    mystical    powers^of   a   hereditary    priesthood 
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had  become  too  vague  and  shadowy.  A  meticulous  ob- 
servance of  the  Jewish  law  no  longer  sufficed  for  the  needs 
of  the  spirit.  He  required  a  stronger  "  consolation,"  and 
fled,  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  upon  the  new  hope  which  was 
set  before  him.  Yet  he  does  not  fail  to  bear  in  pious  re- 
membrance that  God  had  spoken  at  sundry  previous  times, 
and  in  divers  manners. 

I  shall  offer  one  further  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done,  by  an  allegorical  method  of  exegesis,  to  bridge  the 
gulf;  namely,  the  new  reading  by  Kant,  as  interpreted  by 
Pfleiderer,  of  the  old  conception  of  justification  by  atone- 
ment. The  problem,  which  presses  itself  upon  men,  is  to 
transform  an  evil  disposition  into  a  good  one,  to  awaken 
in  the  mind  the  idea  of  moral  perfection  by  contemplation 
of  it  as  expressed  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  But  the  real  ob- 
ject of  religious  faith,  he  explains,  is  not  necessarily  an  his- 
torical Jesus,  but  a  humanity  so  well  pleasing  to  God  that 
we  may  conceive  of  it  as  having  come  down  from  heaven. 
He  who  believes  in  this  idea  and  lets  it  govern  his  hfe  has 
then  a  rightness  of  disposition,  in  virtue  of  which  the  minor 
imperfections  of  humanity  may  be  considered  accidental 
and  transitory.  In  the  daily  suffering  of  self-discipUne, 
obedience  and  patience,  the  new  man  suffers  vicariously 
for  the  old.  This  exegesis  avoids  the  idea  of  one  who,  by 
process  of  substitution,  suffers  for  all,  an  event  which  can- 
not occur  in  the  sphere  of  our  morality. 

Our  theologians  must  remember  that  the  clumsy  weapon 
which  Paul  forged  for  the  destruction  of  the  two  giants, 
Judaism  and  Gnosticism,  is  ineffectual  against  the  nimble 
enemy  of  to-day.  In  lesser  matters,  also,  the  situation  is 
changed.  He  had  definite  situations  to  deal  with,  and  his 
argument  is  chiefly  of  historical  importance.  There  is  now 
no  question  of  eating  meat  which  has  been  offered  to  idols, 
and  afterwards  finds  its  way  into  the  markets.  If  such 
food  were  procurable  upon  favourable  terms,  we  should 
enjoy  it,  without  much  fear  of  the  demons  who  were  as- 
sumed to  have  entered  into  it.  The  matter  of  the  circum- 
cision does  not  trouble  us.     We  have  solved  to  our  satis- 
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faction  the  problem  of  women  speaking  in  church,  and  they 
have  decided  for  themselves  the  clothing  which  they  shall 
wear.  Our  views  of  marriage  and  divorce  are  fixed.  The 
payment  of  our  ministers  is,  in  many  instances,  estabUshed 
by  law,  and  in  all  by  custom.  There  is  some  order  in  our 
church  services.  We  do  not  anticipate,  daily,  the  Parousia 
in  the  red  morning  or  the  golden  evening.  We  are  not  look- 
ing continually  that  the  door  of  heaven  may  open  and  the 
last  trumpet  soimd.  We  do  not  expect  that  those  of  us 
who  are  now  hving  will  be  caught  up  into  glory.  We  are 
sure  that  we  will  descend  into  the  grave,  as  our  fathers  have 
descended. 

These  circumstances  no  longer  exist,  but  others  of  equal 
importance  have  come  into  existence,  and  upon  these  our 
theologians  must  make  up  their  minds.  They  must  decide 
whether  they  will  accept  the  statement  of  an  unknown 
Semitic  writer  upon  the  origin  of  created  beings,  and  the 
burden  of  sin  which  we  lie  under,  or  the  general  teaching 
of  science,  that  the  depravity  of  men  is  due,  not  to  a  fall 
from  primitive  purity,  but  to  their  late  emergence  from 
the  ape.  They  must  interpret  for  us  the  meaning  of  this, 
that  the  further  back  we  go,  the  more  impure  the  race  ap- 
pears, and  that  a  true  type  of  the  primitive  man  is  not  to 
be  found  in  that  pair  ''  of  noble  shape,  God-like,  erect  and 
tall,  with  native  honour  clad  in  native  majesty,  the  lords 
of  all,"  which  the  great  Puritan  poet  describes  with  such 
an  appearance  of  reality. 

When  all  theological  systems  have  been  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  fluidity,  and  flux,  and  continuous  flowing,  a 
Universal  Church  will  formulate  itself,  and  men  will  be 
drawn  imto  it  for  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  losing  themselves 
in  the  Infinite,  for  the  comfort  which  there  is  in  God.  By 
the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  the  transitory  and 
perishable  will  seem  of  less  importance  than  they  now  appear 
to  be;  an^  social  problems  will  be  solved  by  neglecting 
them.  \ 

Andrew  Macphail 
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